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PROFESSIONAL  REFORM. 

Great  Reforms  are  seldom  accomplished  at  once,  and  this 
is  peculiarly  the  case  when  the  elements  to  be  reformed  are 
wholly  disorganized.  We  had  hoped,  that  the  movement 
in  our  own  profession  would  have  proved  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  that  when  once  the  good  work  of  uniting  the 
Dentists  of  this  country  into  a  recognised  body  was  com- 
menced, it  would  be  brought  to .  a  speedy,  as  well  as  to  a 
successful  issue.  Such,  however,  it  would  appear,  is  not  to 
be  the  case,  unless  indeed  the  pioneers  of  progress  should  at 
once  magnanimously  consent  to  merge  their  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  important  end, 
which  we  feel  convinced  they  have  in  view — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

A  perusal  of  the  several  reports  of  the  General  Meetings 
of  the  College  of  Dentists,  which  we  publish  elsewhere,  will 
shew,  that  the  terms  of  amalgamation,  as  proposed  by  the 
late  delegates  of  the  College,  and  the  Odontological  Society, 
*have  not  been  adopted  by  the  fonner  body.  Upon  the 
terms  themselves  we  have  little  to  say.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
dictate  to  the  Members  of  the  College  upon  them.  AU  that 
we  have  to  say  is  this  : — In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon 
the  propositions,  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  exercised  the  constitutional  right  of  voting  upon 
the  question  of  their  absolute  acceptance  or  rejection,  did  sa 
from  conscientious  and  honoui*able  motives — and  from  con- 
scientious and    honourable    motives    ALONK      We  dislike 
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into  controversy  with  a  contemporary,  nor  shall 
I  now,  except  to  record  our  absolute  disapprobation 
)ur8e  pursued  in  a  quarter  where  it  waa  the  least  to 
!ted.  Our  readers  will  probably  not  need  reminding 
ublication  to  which  we  allude,  wherein  have  appear- 
■sions  the  moat  ungeneroua — aspersions  which  un- 
ly  have  had  the  effect  of  retarding,  in  a  material 
the  cause  we  have  so  much  at  heart.  We  should 
ssed  this  unfortunate  matter  without  notice,  were  it 
he  authority  which  the  Journal  referred  to  is  sup- 
possess,  as  the  organ  of  a  Society  of  gentlemen, 
ng  amongst  its  Members  some   of   the   most  de- 

influential  Dentists  of  the  day. 

now  for  the  future. — We  have  full  confidence  in  the 

success  of  the  present  movement ;  but  we  are  not 
lent  of  witnessing  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
Etitution,  suited  to  the  requirements  and  dignity  of 
ng,  within  the  next  twenty  years,  unless,  as  before 
.n  extraordinary  effort  is  made  to  restore  good  feel- 
;hose  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  calm  the  troubled 

Doubtless  there  are  such.  They  may  think  diffe- 
1  to  the  means  of  attaining  their  end  upon  the  vital 

of  reform,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
e  barrier  to  progress  which  is  raised  in  disunion, 
firmly  convinced,  that  NO  dental  institution  will  be 
dly  established,  whilst  there  are  two  or  more  rival 
ing  bodies  in  the  field  :  therefore,  let  the  one  grand 
"all  our  brethren  be — ^to  secure  unity  of  action. 
College  of  Dentists  having  been  constitutionally  es- 
i,  as  a  public  body,  can  exerdse  a  powerful  infiuence 

in  thb  respect.  The  desire  to  form  an  union  with 
ntological  Society  being,  we  believe,  unanimous,  al- 
not  upon  the  exact  terms  recently  submitted  to  the 
3,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  a  general  meeting 
le  convened  to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  to 
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take  steps  for  securing  an  amalgamation  upon  terms  to  be 
then  determined,  but  which  terms  shall  be  subsequently  open 
to  the  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  Members  of  the  Odon- 
tological  Society,  and  to  be  by  them  returned  to  the  Col- 
lege, with  such  amendments  as  they  may  think  desirable. 
If  this  course  were  pursued,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
vexed  question  would  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and  be- 
coming spirit ;  and  thus  would  a  few  individuals  be  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  a  most  delicate  and  thankless 
office. 

There  is  but  one  obstacle,  we  imagine,  to  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  this  suggestion,  but  it  is  a  serious  one.  Al- 
though the  Members  of  the  College  to  a  man  desire  amal- 
gamation, they  cannot  agree  upon  a  vital  point.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  tUle  of  a  new  institution,  because  we  can 
scarcely  regard  this  as  affecting  a  fundamental  principle,  so 
long  as  it  is  understood,  that  a  name,  implying  an  educational 
body,  will  be  substituted.  The  point  we  refer  to  is,  the  de- 
pendence or  independence  of  the  dental  profession.  Yet 
here  all  are  agreed.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Dentists,  who  does  not  believe  that  the  profession 
should  be  an  independent  body.  The  real  difference  of  opi- 
nion lies  in  this  :  — That  there  are  some  who  consider  an 
examination  conducted  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  a 
Board  composed  of  Surgeons  and  Dentists,  in  equal  numbers, 
would  secure  the  independence  of  the  profession  ;  whilst 
others  contend,  that  any  thing  short  of  examinations,  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  control  of  a  body  of  dentists, 
would  not  secure  independence.  Both  divisions  are,  of 
course,  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  their  views ;  and 
where  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?  Shall  we  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  advise  ?  The  intersts  which  are  at  stake 
are  so  vast,  that  we  will  venture  to  do  so.  Let  this  question, 
then,  be  piit  to  the  vote  of  the  Members  at  large  : — *'  Is  a 
connexion  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  upon  the  condition 
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intists  eball  receive  diplomas  &om  a  mixed  board  of 
IB  and  dentists,  compatible  witb  independence  2"  If 
)uld  be  agreed  to,  it  miist  be  a  distinct  and  honourable 
;anding  that  the  minority  shall  give  way  to  the 
y,  however  the  question  may  be  decided,  and  that 
bter  shall  be  then  and  for  ever  set  at  reat 
,  if  from  causes  beyond  our  knowledge  or  conception, 
inable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  such  as  we  have 
ed,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  we  would  then  call 
%ntion  of  the  profesmon  generally — the  College  of 
a,  the  Odontol<^cal  Society,  and  outsiders,  to  the 
ince  of  seeking  the  intervention  of  Parliament  in 
ining.upon  what  basis  consolidation  shall  be  effected  ; 
ading  this  impartial  investigation,  let  it  be  agreed  by 
ies  to  allow  the  points  at  issue  to  remain  in  abeyance, 
would  earnestly  impress  upon  all  who  may  be  con- 
in  future  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  these  obser- 
,  the  propriety  of  calm  and  deliberate  consideration, 
1  the  expression  of  opinion  by  the  tongue,  or  with 
,  remembering  always  that  the  object  in  view  is  the 
in  of  a  noble  calling  ;  but,  that  if  that  object  is  to  be 
d,  each  one  who  gives  his  opinion  upon  the  means  of 
implishment  is  entitled  to  respectfiil  consideration ; 
speak  with  confidence  when  we  assert,  that  all  those 
ve  laboured  and  are  labouring,  so  indefatigably  and  so 
ringly  in  the  work  of  dental  reform,  have  acted  with 
i  view,  and  with  the  most  disinterested  motive. 


DENTAL  DISPENSARIES. 
I  Nature   is  prone   to  extremes,  and  this  truth  is 
txemplified  in  the  disposition  at  present  prevailing 
ibliahing  "  Dental  Dispensaries."     For  many  years, 
Dr  -of  this  metropolis  have  suffered  from  inadequate 
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dental  attendance  at  the  Hospitals  and  public  Institutions, 
where  they  might  naturally  have  hoped  for  relief— a  state  of 
things  much  to  be  deplored  ;  but  suddenly  we  find  this  de- 
fect attempted  to  be  remedied  by  a  kind  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  individiials  to  a  certain  extent  unknown^  in  the  direction 
above  alluded  ta  We  do  not  intend  to  question  the  neces- 
sity for  professional  skill  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
poor,  for  we  have  held  and  advocated  it;  neither  do  we 
insist  that  these  Dispensaries,  with  their  published  and  cir- 
culated list  of  ''  office  bearers''  were  organized  for  other 
than  the  most  charitable  objects,  nor  for  a  single  moment 
imply  that  notoriety  ever  tinctured  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  now  before  us :  but  we  do  most 
emphatically  protest  against  this  method  of  supplying  an 
acknowledged  want,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  not  the 
right  one. 

What  is  to  prevent  a  Dentist  of  six  or  twelve  months' 
experience  from  originating  such  an  Institution  ?  What  is 
to  avert  the  cruelty  of  such  a  one  getting  operative  "  prac- 
tice" at  the  expense  of  the  patients,  who  would  necessarily 
seek  his  advice  (?)  when  suffering  from  more  or  less  protract* 
edpaini 

The  public  are  sensibly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
men  in  our  ranks,  who,  so  far  as  quiet,  legitimate  practice  is 
concerned,  will  not  subscribe  to  the  poet's  words 

**  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  rast  wildemeas, 
Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade;'* 

and  when  so  tempting  a  bait  as  instituting  a  Dental  Dispen- 
sary, with  all  its  accompanying  and  necessary  publicity  lies 
open  to  the  entire  Profession,  we  fear  that  under  the  auspices 
of  such  individuals  as  are  least  able  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
we  shall  have  these  establishments  springing  up  in  tolerable 
numbers  within  every  pariah,  unless  some  means  be  taken 
to  arrest  them. 


^ 
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If  we  are  to  have  Dental  Dispensaries,  let  them  be  of 
such  a  class  and  calibre  as  will  reflect  the  utmost  credit  upon 
our  body,  and  not  tacitly  allow  a  decided  evil  to  creep  in 
among  us,  under  so  fair  and  complete  a  disguise,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  cry  for  dental  reform  is  so  strong  and  clear. 
We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  Institution 
will  be  organized  as  the  common  act  of  the  profession,  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  and  with  the  necessary  counsel  and 
caution,  sister,  or  branch  associations,  may  be  originated  in 
various  parts  of  London,  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  acknow- 
ledged professional  skill.  Until  then,  we  say,  let  those  prac- 
titioners whose  position  has  been  fairly  earned  be  appointed, 
whether  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  not, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  at  present  existing  in  our  Hospitals, 
Medical  Schools,  and  Public  Charities. 

This  would  do  away  with  the  absurdity  of  dental  non- 
appointments,  and  preserve  the  poor  from  physical  suffering, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  from  the  gripe  of  the  char- 
latan on  the  other,  and  yet  leave  many  skilful  men  to  work 
the  long-needed  Dental  Dispensaries. 

In  these  observations  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
allude  to  all  the  Dental  Dispensaries  which  have  been 
established.  We  know  some  of  these  have  the  guarantee 
of  Committees,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  position,  but  we 
object  to  a  principle  which  is  so  pre-eminently  calcu- 
lated to  blind  the  public. 


OUR  POORER  BRETHREN. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  the 
profession  in  political  matters,  there  is  one  point,  we  feel 
assured,  upon  which  the  most  cordial  unanimity  will  pre- 
vail. We  allude  to  the  duty  of  providing  a  benevolent 
ftind  for  the  relief  of  our  poorer  brethren,  their  widows, 
and  orphana     This  important  question  has  been  held  in  * 
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abeyance,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  has  prevailed,  in 
reference  to  the  organization  movement ;  but  we  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  no  longer  right  to  delay  the  good 
work. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  profession  is  yet  very  far  from 
organized  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  settle  the  points  at 
present  in  agitation  upon  the  question,  before  undertaking 
anything  new.  To  this  we  would  reply,  that  to  found  a 
benevolent  frmd  is  a  labour  of  love  which  should  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  question  of  politics  ;  and, 
that  during  the  last  few  months,  which  have  witnessed  the 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  dental  reform,  several  cases  of 
severe  distress  in  the  profession  have  come  under  our  notice. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  would  not  become  us  to  give  these 
cases  in  detail,  but  we  may  state  in  general  terms,  that  more 
than  one  family  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  suste" 
nance  by  the  death  of  a  professional  brother,  witliin  the  last 
year  ;  that  application  has  been  made  to  gentlemen,  holding 
public-  positions  in  the  profession,  for  information  as  to 
whether  aid  could  be  obtained  from  a  benevolent  fund ;  and 
it  has  been  their  painful  duty  to  communicate  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  that  provision  for  them  had  not  been  made- 
We  would  earnestly  bring  this  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion, because  distress  is  probable  with  many  at  any  moment ; 
and  if  this  year  should  pass  over  our  heads,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  we  have  brought  to  our  remembrance  cases  of  misery, 
from  our  neglect  of  duty,  we  cannot  but  reproach  ourselves : 
we  shall  do  so  the  more  severely,  if  vexatious  dissentions 
should  have  occupied  all  our  thoughts  and  all  our  energies. 

Let  an  effort  then  be  made  at  once,  independently  of  any 
party  or  parties,  to  establish  a  dental  benevolent  fund ; 
and,  for  pur  part,  we  have  not  the  smallest  dou})t  that  a 
ready  response  will  be  made  to  an  appeal  for  effecting  so 
desirable  an  object,  both  by  the  profession  and  the  public. 
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CASE  OP  STRUMOUS  DIATHESIS, 
imunicated  hy  Dr.  S.  L.  Gill,  Campbell  Terrace,  Bow. 

C  '  ■■  -  ,    Bow   Conunon,    Middlesex,   aged    thirtj-six,  of 

diatheBii,  applied  to  me,  having  Buffered  for  three  yean 
inning  aore  on  the  right  aide  of  the  sternum  oTer  the  cartilage 
irthrih. 

i  waa  great  inability  to  open  the  mouth,  a>  the  side  of  the 
much  thickened,  and  the  tonsil  of  the  same  side  considerably 

presenting  a  very  suapicious  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
■imn  discharge.  Several  cicatrices  under  the  angle  of  the 
le  affected  aide,  indicated  points  Irom  which  pus  had  been 
I  from  glandular  abscesses.  The  glands  about  and  under 
)  of  the  jaw  and  side  of  the  neck  were  much  enlarged,  as 

the  carotid,  whilst  the  aide  of  the  face  in  front  of  the  ear 
linent  and  hard.  The  lymphatics  were  much  carded,  and 
o-mastoid  muscle  puckered  in  with  the  skin,  the  sternal  end 
ivicle  was  likewise  thickened ;  in  fact,  taking  the  case  as 

my  first  impression  was  unfavorable.  The  mouth  was  in 
idly  unwholesome  condition,   and  the  teeth  covered  with 

st  making  my  examination  of  the  enlarged  glands,  a  thin 
led  from  the  opening  over  the  rib,  and  on  passing  a  very 
probe  into  the  opening,  it  traversed  high  up  in  the  couiae 
!mo-mastoid  muscle.  The  dens  sapientito  was  decayed,  and 
ig  it  would  at  least  cause  irritation,  I  removed  it,  when  a 
antity  of  pus  exuded.  I  ordered  unguent,  potass,  iodidi. 
lied  ojer  the  glandular  swellings,  and  cod  liver  oil  internally, 
eeks,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  case  cured ;  the  unus 
rib  had  healed,  and  the  inability  to  open  the  jaw  was  greatly 
;  in  tact,  I  may  say,  she  was  restored  to  health. 

S.  L.  OiLi. 

The  enlargement  upon  the  tonsil  I  excised. 
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ON*  DENTAL  CARIES. 

A  Rbyibw  of  the  different  theories  on  the  cause  of  dental  caries,  with 
observations  on  the  supposed  adrantages  enjoyed  by  the  ancients 
oyer  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  their  teeth. 

By  Willtah  Pebkins,  Esq. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  causes 
of  decay  in  the  teeth,  by  the  disease  known  as  caries ;  and  as  in  all 
eases,  where  the  cause  is  not  so  apparent  as  the  effect,  a  great  many 
speculatiye  ideas  have  been  put  forth  by  those  persons  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  of 
testing  their  particular  theories ;  the  result  is,  that  there  are  some 
points  upon  which  all  are  agreed ;  while  there  are  others  upon  which 
the  greatest  possible  difference  of  opinion  still  exists. 

We  all  know  what  will  produce  caries,  but  we  are  not  all  agreed 
upon  what  doea  produce  caries  ordinarily.  Some  months  ago,  for 
instance,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  gentleman  read  a  paper  on 
dental  caries,  in  which  he  divided  the  subject  under  three  heads, 
namely,  lateral  pressure,  crucial  decay,  and  erosion.  Another  gentle- 
man, who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  seems  to  attribute 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  mischief,  to  an  acid  state  of  the  juices  of  the 
mouth,  while  others  say,  that  tartar  causes  decay,  and  that  the 
grinding  of  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  together  during  sleep,  by  fractur- 
ing or  chipping  the  enamel,  paves  the  way  for  caries.  Another  still 
more  recently  attributed  the  cause  to  adulterated  food,  copper  in 
pickles,  chalky-made  confectionary,  and  simdry  other  adulterated 
articles  of  sweet  and  tempting  luxury,  much  sought  afler  and  con- 
sumed by  little  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  ;  making  a  comparison 
also  between  the  teeth  of  savages  and  civilized  man,  in  which  the 
savage  is  represented  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  civilized 
man,  as  far  at  least  as  teeth  are  concerned;  and  concluding  his 
theory  with  an  oft-told  lamentation  on  the  degeneracy  of  teeth  of 
the  present  age,  as  compared  with  the  teeth  of  by-gone  generations. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  at  great  length  the  whole  of  these 
theories,  or  opinions,  but  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  them,  agreeing 
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'  dissenting  froni  them,  as  I  may  feel  justified  in  doing,  from 
I  individual  experience. 

ill  commence  with  lateral  pressure  at  a  eaute,  that  standing 
the  category. 

eral  pressure  I  do  not  belieTO  to  be  a  dirfd  cause  at  all,  for  as 
ly  obserration  serree  me,  in  cases  where  the  teeth  are  much 
,  decay,  when  it  doeK  take  place,  does  not  as  a  rule  commence 
e  parts  which  are  actually  in  contact,  but  rather  nearer  the 
fthe  teeth,  onthosepartawhichoTerlapeachother,  and  from  the 
y  of  keeping  them  dean,  serve  to  collect  and  keep  in  contact 
e  enamel  that  soft  cheese-like  substance  called  by  the  French 
,"  and  which  exerts  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  teeth  if 
constant  contact  either  with  the  dentine  or  enamel.     I  do  not 

decay  never  occurs  at  the  absolute  point  of  contact ;  there  is 
It  but  that  it  does  take  place  frequently  ;  at  the  same  time 
re  to  many  cases  of  teeth  remaining  in  the  head,  bearing 

on  their  sides,  the  unmiatakeable  proofs  of  having  been  sub- 
0  considerable  lateral  pressure  for  many  years  without  tus- 
the  slightest  injury  therefrom,  that  I  feel  fully  justiSed  in 
;  whether  lateral  pressure  is  a  direct  cause  of  decay ;  bow,  in 
ion  it  acts  as  an  in  indirect  cause  I  have  explained, 
iai  decay  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Its  causes  in  my  opinion, 
ipally  two ;  first,  an  imperfect  formation  in  that  part  of  the 
:overing  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  particularly  those 
ich  form  the  base  of  the  indentations  or  tubercles,  and  which 

cases  do  not  unite  at  the  angles  where  they  meet,  leaving 
;ine  partially  exposed  through  the  fissure  so  left,  by  which 
ortions  of  food  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  crowns  of 
th,  become  acetous  or  decomposed,  and  act  rapidly  on  the 
leneath  the  enamel,  even  before  the  enamel  itself  is  apparent- 
affected  ;  all  acids  taken  into  the  mouth  must,  and  do,  par- 
affect  teeth  of  this  description.  We  might  briefly  sum  up 
s  then,  as,  first,  imperfect  formation  ;  and  secondly,  the  lodg- 

food  on  the  imperfectly  formed  part ;  in  short,  want  of 

cleanliness  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  imperfection 

jth. 

Dn,  denudation,  or  notching  of  the  teeth,  is  also  an  effect,  the 

which  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity ;  its  appearance 

ifierent  from  ordinary  caries  ;  I  have  seen  many  cases  where 

fiont  teeth,  including  the  bicuspids,  have  had  the  appear- 
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Bnce  of  having  been  filed  away,  and  caiefullj  smoothed,  without  eren 
the  slightest  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  part,  without  any  softening 
of  the  dentine,  and  without  any  particular  sensitiveness  about  the 
part  so  affected.  Acid  has  been  suggested  by  some  as  the  cause  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  if  acid  were  the  cause,  the  parts  acted  on 
would  be  roughened  and  softened,  which  is  seldom  the  case ;  again, 
the  effect  in  my  opinion  would  be  more  general,  and  take  in  a  larger 
portion  of  the  tooth,  or  teeth,  so  acted  on,  than  is  generally  found  to 
be  the  case ;  the  enamel  also  would  be  softened,  or  decomposed,  which 
hardly  ever  takes  place  ;  again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  improper 
tooth-powders  may  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  such  an  effect  un- 
doubtedly could  be  produced  by  the  continual  use  of  very  gritty  tooth- 
powders,  assisted  by  a  small  quantity  of  ^id ;  while  the  immediate 
rincing  of  the  mouth,  after  using  the  powder,  would  tend  materially 
to  confine  the  mischief  to  the  softer  parts  below  the  enamel,  and  the 
polished  surface  also  would  be  produced ;  here  then  we  might  be  satis- 
fied with  having  found  the  cause  of  this  curious  and  unpleasant  effect 
on  the  teeth,  did  we  not  know  that  this  wasting  of  the  dentine  is 
found  in  mouths  where  tooth-powder  is  scarcely  ever  used,  and  where 
the  teeth  are  clean  and  the  mouth  healthy.  What  then  is  the  cause 
of  the  teeth  dissolving  away  between  the  enamel  and  gum  ?  Can  it 
be  by  absorption  ?  that  is  by  a  similar  process  to  that,  by  which  the 
temporary  teeth  loose  their  roots,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  the  per- 
manent teeth.  I  merely  throw  out  this  suggestion,  for  inquiry,  to 
those  who  may  think  proper  to  investigate  the  matter  further,  with  a 
view  to  elucidate  more  clearly  than  has  at  present  been  done,  the 
cause,  or  causes  of  that  mysterious  wasting  of  the  teeth,  known  as 
erosion.  The  next  theory  is  acid,  either  naturally  produced  in  the 
mouth,  or  brought  into  contact  with  the  teeth  from  without,  in  the 
shape  of  medicine,  fruit,  or  condiment  with  the  food ;  all  who  have  in- 
vestigated this  matter,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  know  that  acids 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  teeth,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be 
applied,  or  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  still  when  we  see  little 
children,  with  their  first  teeth  all  decayed  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  development  of  the  permanent  set,  otherwise  enjoying 
good  health,  and  further,  sometimes  see  the  permanent  set  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  first  set,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  both  by  their  owner  and  the  dentist,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  look  a  little  further  than  to  the  acid  secreted  in  the  mouth ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  need  not  look  far  for  another  and  principal 
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cause ;  a  little  inquiry  will  generally  prove,  that  the  parentSy  one  or 
both,  have  suffered  from  a  similar  state  of  the  teeth,  and  that  fnul  or 
friable  teeth  are  hereditary,  and  if  an  acid  diathesis  is  (dio  hereditary, 
then  indeed  we  have  ample  cause  for  all  the  eflfects  we  witness. 

I  think  then  that  the  causes  of  caries  of  the  teeth  may  be  properly 
classed  under  two  heads  only,  namely,  constitutional ;  which  consti- 
tute by  far  the  greatest  part  of  cases  brought  under  the  eye  of  the 
dentist,  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  satisfactorily ;  and 
secondly,  accidental  causes,  arising  from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  fracture 
of  the  enamel  by  extraneous  substances,  such  as  stones  or  small  flints 
in  currant  buns,   puddings,    &c.,   left  there  by  the  carelessness  or 
want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  cook  ;  I  confess,  that  I  myself,  am 
rather  sensitive  on  this  point,  having  had  my  enjoyment  suddenly 
brought  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  equanimity  of  temper  much  disturbed 
more  than  once  by  unintentionally  attempting  to  masticate  one  of 
those  plaguy  little  flints  before  alluded  to.     There  is  one  more  thing 
which  may  come  under  the  head  of  accidental  causes,  and  that  is  the 
administration  of  dilute  mineral   acids  medicinally.      The  general 
effect  of  acid  on  the  teeth  I  have  alluded  to  before ;  but  its  effect  in  this 
particular  instance,  I  think  worthy  of  special  remark,  as  I  have  seen- 
some  few  cases  in  my  experience  which  have  been  really  deplorable. 
Where  acid  is  necessary,  as  it  often  is,  its  eflects  should  be  immediately 
neutralized  by  an  alkaline  mixture  such  as  chalk,  carbonate  of  soda 
or  magnesia,  and  the  acid  should  be  taken  by  means  of  a  tube  or  medi- 
cine spoon,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth  as  little  as  poenble. 
With  regard  to  tartar  causing  decay,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  al- 
together a  mistake ;  unhealthy  and  carious  teeth  will  cause  a  deposi- 
tion of  tartar  on  their  surfiice,  and  sometimes  cover  the  decayed  parts; 
but  where  a  sound  tooth  becomes  covered  with  tartar,  as  is  commonly 
enough  the  case,  that  tooth  never  decays  under  its  tartarous  covering ; 
tartar  loosens  the  teeth,  causes  their  death  and  loss,  but  certainly  as 
far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  never  decays  them.     If  the 
grinding  together  of  the  teeth  in  sleep  or  otherwise,  causes  decay,  it 
must  be  when  they  become  chipped,  or  partially  divested  of  their 
enameL     I  cannot  think  that  the  simple  grinding,  or  rubbing  of  their 
surfaces  together,  can  in  any  way  lay  the  foundation  of  caries. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  thing  which  I  have  purposed  to  deal  with, 
viz.  adulterated  food.  That  adulterated  food,  if  the  adulterating 
article  be  a  poisonous  or  unwholesome  one,  affects  the  general  health, 
will  be  readily  conceived,  and  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  if  the 
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general  health  is  injured,  that  the  teeth  maj  alio  reoeiye  their  ahare 
of  the  injuiy  inflicted ;  but  to  say  that  all  adulterated  food  injures  the 
teeth  is  certainly  saying  more  than  experience  wanants,  or  experi* 
ments  hare  hitherto  proyed ;  there  are  some  articles  which  do  act 
specifically  on  the  teeth,  and  these  are  particularly  acids,  as  I  hare  in 
a  prerious  part  of  this  paper  stated,  and  vinegar  being  an  acid,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  injurious  to  the  teeth ;  ^egar  in  its  pure  state  is  a 
yiegetable  add,  and  by  no  means  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  a  mineral 
add  ;  if  then  vinegar  is  adulterated  with  sdphuric  acid,  it  becomes 
much  more  destructiTe  to  the  teeth  than  pure  vinegar :  but  the  other 
adulteration,  namely,  copper,  in  a  small  quantity  to  colour  pickles 
green,  I  cannot  think  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  teeth,  although  if 
the  so  greened  pickles  were  an  artide  of  daily  consumption,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  general  health  would  suffer. 

The  next  article  of  adulteration  pdnted  out  by  the  theorist,  of 
whom  I  am  now  treating,  is  confectionary ;  he  qotes  from  some  trea* 
tise  on  adulterations,  and  states,  that  white  sugar  plums  are  chiefly 
eompoied  of  a  mixture  of  stareh  and  Cornish  clay,  a  species  of  pipe- 
day  ;  add  drops  are  coloured  with  vermillion  or  red  lead,  and  some- 
body else  says,  that  aO  cheap  loxenges  he  has  examined  contain  starch, 
and  nearly  all  chalk  and  plaster  of  paris ;  some  other  adulterations  are 
named  as  being  commonly  employed  in  cheap  confectionary,  as  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  mereury,  copper,  and  so  forth,  all  decided  adultera- 
tions, and  some  of  them  very  unwholesome  ones ;  still,  not  one  is 
named,  except  mercury,  which  would  act  specifically  on  the  teeth. 
Starch  is  certainly  not  unwholesome ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  nu- 
tritious, constituting  as  it  does  the  greatest  part  of  pure  bread,  and 
most  farinaceous  articles  of  food.  Pipe  day  is  certainly  not  good  for 
the  stomach,  but  perfectly  harmless  as  regards  the  teeth,  whQe  the 
chalk  and  plaster  are  by  no  means  bad  correctors  of  add ;  and  if 
those  persons  who  consume  vin^pir  that  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
add,  oondd  only  be  induced  to  partake  largely  of  the  white  chalky 
sugar  plums,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  one  evil  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  corrected  by  the  other.  The  whole  of  this  theory  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  few  words—**  Unwholesome  food  will  produce 
bad  health ;  and  adds  of  all  sorts  will,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  teeth,  act  injuriously  on  them." 

I  now  come  to  a  different  part  of  the  subject,  but  by  no  means  a 
less  interesting  one,  viz.,  the  comparative  immunity  from  caries  and 
loss  of  teeth  enjoyed  by  undvilized  man  over  his  more  polished  and 
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I  fellow  creature.  I  hare  of^en  heard  thia  theory  put  forth  M 
Act,  but  I  hare  nerer  heard  any  auffident  evidence  lo  lub- 
!  it.  Many  perunB  of  the  preaent  day  ipealc  with  great 
e  of  the  gotA  old  times,  and  othen  of  the  freedom  and  happi- 
man  in  hia  natural  state ;  but  if  we  analyze  one  or  the  other, 
find  that  the  good  old  times  were  anything  but  good,  and  that 
lorn  and  happiness  of  uncivilized  man  have  many  veiy  great 
ka  In  the  shape  of  continual  danger  of  death,  and  hunger,  and 
irdships  that  civilized  man  is  an  utter  stranger  to.  With 
0  the  teeth  of  savages,  I  believe  very  little  ia  really  known  ; 
be  remark  of  a  gentleman  who  once  viuted  a  battle  field  in 
rior  of  South  Africa,  and  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
y  of  the  teeth  cont^ned  in  the  sculls  which  he  found  there, 
I  might  venture  to  reply,  that  had  he  visited  a  battle  field 
with  the  dead  of  e'lvilixed  nations,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
i  have  found  the  teeth  equally  good  as  in  the  African  field ; 
imple  reaeon  that  the  majority,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
nts,  either  savage  or  civilized,  are  young  men  in  the  prime  of 
'  manhood.     I  do  not  then  conceive,  that  we  have  any  good 

0  think  the  savage  better  off  than  the  civilised  man,  as 
.he  quality  of  his  teeth,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  his 
length  of  life  ia  jnueh  leu  than  that  qf  eioiluxd  man,  the 
ty  ia  that  he  does  not  live  long  enough  to  lose  them. 

1  regard  to  the  ancients  having  the  advantage  over  ua  in  this 
I  very  much  more  than  doubt  it ;  and  as  I  happened  some 
>  to  meet  with  some  statistic  facts  which  bear,  although  not 
an  thb  subject,  yet  so  collaterally  close,  that  I  think  I  canDot 
r  than  to  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  them  in  this  place, 
1  endeavour  to  draw  some  inferences  from  them,  with  a  view 
late  this  question.  T  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the 
om  which  I  am  about  to  make  my  extracts  will  be  found  in 
iold  Words,"  No.  126,  publiahedonthe  Slst  of  August  lt!52. 
cle  is  an  interesting  one,  and  although  not  a  very  long  one, 
long  to  transcribe  into  a  paper  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  un- 
r,  as  the  ithele  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  does  not  aufli- 
ear  on  the  subject  in  queation.  It  appears  that  in  Geneva, 
ave  been  registered  ever  since  the  year  1549,  and  marriagei 
isms  since  1550 :  we  have  here  at  once  a  means  of  ascertain- 
omparative  longevity  of  mankind  for  the  last  three  hundred 
id  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  amount  of  health  or  disease 
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during  that  time.     In  the  article  alluded  to,  the  writer  reiy  perti- 
nently remaiki,  that  ^'  The  old  days  of  dirt  and  squalor,  called  the 
good  old  times,  are  iUoBtrated  charmmgly  by  these  Qeneva  tables/' 
The  next  thing  to  be  stated  is,  that  the  arerages  given  are  taken  upon 
periods  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  years,  and  therefore,  I  think  with  the 
writer  of  the  said  article,  may  be  fairly  trusted.     First,  then,  it  is 
found,  that  out  of  every  hundred  people  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  died,  during  the  first  year  of  infancy,  twenty-five ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  twenty-four ;  in  the  eighteenth,  twenty ;  and  there 
now  die  in  our  own  century  fifteen.     Within  the  second  year  of  life 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  died,  out  of  a  hundred  children,  nine ; 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  seven ;   in  the  eighteenth  century,  five ; 
and  now,  in  the  nineteenth,  four.      Between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen,  the  gain  tf  life  by  children  in  the  nineteenth,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.     Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  the  odds  against 
the  good  old  times  are  two  to  one ;  from  twenty-six  to  forty  they  are 
three  to  one,  and  from  forty-one  to  fifty  they  are  two  to  one.     Here 
follow  some  very  pithy  remarks  on  the  times,  and  the  lusty  men  from 
whom  we  are  said  to  have  degenerated ;  with  some  reasons  for  the 
great  mortality  of  former  times  as  compared  with  our  present  hard 
and  degenerate  times  ;  but  as  I  have  gijren  my  author  for  the  reader's 
satisfiiction,  and  in  faimese  to  the  author  from  whom  I  gather  these 
/oetMy  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  consult  the  article  himself,  if  he 
should  think  fit  so  to  do,  and  conclude  my  extract  with  the  average 
duration  of  life  in  Geneva,  fi'om  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the 
year  1838. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  average  duration  of  life 
was  twenty-one  years  and  two  months.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  twenty-five  years  and  eight  months ;  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  average  length  of  life  had  risen  to  thirty-two 
years  and  seven  months ;  and  the  next  half  century,  improvement 
still  continuing,  the  average  was  thirty-four  years  and  six  months. 
Between  1801  and  1813,  the  average  still  rose,  and  had  become 
thirty-eight  years  and  six  months ;  and  between  1814  and  1833,  the 
average  length  of  life  became  nearly  forty-one  years.  Here  the  tables 
stop ;  but,  as  the  writer  remarks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
improvement  has  continued. 

Now,  in  the  above  extracts,  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  have 
fiicts  to  deal  with,  and  not  speculative  ideas ;  there  is  no  supposition 
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he  burineas ;  and  we  have  only  to  note  the  gradual  and  con- 
increase  in  the  length  of  man's  life  for  the  last  three  hundred 
to  convince  lu,  at  onee  and/or  ewr,  of  the  fallacy  of  piainng 
jood  old  dmei  in  which  our  fethen  lived ;  were  it  neceisary, 
t  refer  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  to  prove  that  our  own 
are,  in  every  reapect,  preferable  to  the  past  days  of  plague, 
nee,  and  boiine,  which  we  read  of  in  former  days ;  in  short, 
od  old  days,  I  think,  may  be  very  aptly  compared  to  some 
I  cities  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  o^  without 
>uble  or  annoyance  of  vimting ;  viz.,  beautiful  and  pictuiesqne 
istance,  but  pestilential,  foul,  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme 
a  closer  acquaintance.  Upon  taking  these  statistic  facts  into 
;ration  as  bearing  upon  our  subject,  I  am  led  to  inquiie,  whether 
robable,  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  nature,  man  should  become 
ier  and  longer  lived,  so  as  even  to  double  the  average  duration 
by  gradual  improvement  during  a  term  of  three  hundred  yean ; 
at  his  teeth  being  a  part,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  part 
I,  should  degenerate  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  his  general  health 
Dgth  of  life  has  improved  i 

e  are  led  to  ask.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  his  lengthened  • 
the  present  day,  compared  with  the  half  term  that  was  allowed 
1  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  And  if  we  search  for  information 
>  social  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  resulted 
\  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  human  nature, 
red  surgery,  improved  medical  knowledge,  cleanliness  in  the 
of  filth  ;  better  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing ;  in  short,  by 
all  to  preserve  life,  instead  of  ignorantly  or  carelessly  allowing 
3  to  arise,  increase,  and  carry  off  its  hundreds  and  thousands ; 
,  with  a  proper  knowledge,  properly  applied,  tens  and  hundreds 

have  sufliced.  It  is  then,  I  think,  too  much  to  ask  us  t« 
e,  that  human  teeth,  have  degenerated,  while  human  nature 
ji  every  other  respect,  so  greatly  improved,  because  some  per- 
oke  a  fancy  to  think  so. 

waa  observed  by  a  gentleman,  regarding  this  tbeo^,  of  good 
<th  versus  bad  modem  ones,  that  he  was  indined  to  think  the 
its  had  better  teeth  than  the  modems,  because  be  had  on  some 
)n,  somewhere  seen  three  ancient  skulls  with  good  teeth.  But 
does  this  amount  to  ?  Really  nothing  at  all.  If  it  were  re- 
1, 1  liave  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  not  three,  but  tiree  lAou- 
nedem  tkvUt  could  very  easily  be  found  with  excellent  teeth  in 
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all  of  them.  As  to  the  theory  propounded  by  another  gentleman  of 
the  Hindoos  and  ancients  Egyptians,  possessing  such  remarkable  good 
teeth,  I  must  say  I  haye  not  much  faith  in  it ;  when  I  remember  to 
hare  heard  the  same  gentleman,  on  a  preyious  occasion  speak  of  a 
gold  plate  taken  out  oi^  or  seen  in,  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
as  well  as  a  piyot  tooth  in  his  own  possession  taken  from  a  similar 
position.  Add  to  these,  the  discovery  also  by  the  same  gentleman,  of 
snmdry  gold  stoppings  in  mummy  heads,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  all  these  specimens  of  Dental  art  could  be  discoyered 
amongst  the  yery  limited  number  of  mummies  brought  to  this  country, 
that  the  Dental  art  must  haye  been  yeiy  well  known  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  if  it  was ;  there  can  -be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
their  haying  had  their  full  share  of  bad  teeth.  As  1  haye  no  data 
whateyer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teeth  of  the  Hindoos,  I  will  pass 
them  altogether,  but  as  1  haye  had  some  little  experience  amongst 
Mahomedans,  1  will  just  say  that  although  they  neither  drink  wine 
or  spirits,  they  do  have  eariau*  teetkj  and  they  do  lose  them^  and 
occasionally  wear  artificial  substitutes. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  beg  distinctly  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  belieye  in  any  one  of  the  too-often  yaunted  adyantages 
of  the  ancients  oyer  the  modems ;  and  with  regard  to  our  particular 
subject  the  teeth,  I  think  that  haying  shewn  that  health  and  longeyity 
haye  improyed,  we  haye  a  right,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, to  assume  that  teeth  haye  also  improyed ;  if  they  haye  not,  it 
speaks  but  little  for  our  pro^sion  generally* 

That  Dentists  are  useful  members  of  society  is  daily  and  hourly 
abundantly  proyed ;  that  much  is  done  to  relieye  and  preyent  suffering, 
and  with  the  best  success  possible,  1  belieye  few  people  doubt,  as  well  as 
that  both  health  and  appearance  are  much  assisted  by  the  dentist ; 
but  if,  we  ask,  is  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  human  teeth  improyed  ? 
This  indeed,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  As  I  belieye  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  bad  teeth  arise  from  an  hereditary  defect,  and  that 
once  badly  formed  they  are  incapable  of  being  improyed  in  quality ; 
if  this  theory  be  correct,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  mother 
during  the  formation  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  the  child  after  birth. 
The  next  question  is,  what  shall  that  remedy  be  ?  Of  course  one 
great  thing  is  to  keep  the  mother  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  pos- 
sible during  her  pregnancy,  but  we  want  in  addition  to  this  a  specific 
remedy  for  a  special  defect.  Dr.  Taft  recommends  phosphate  of  lime 
as  a  remedy  for  difficult  or  slow  dentition,  giving  it  to  the  mother 
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previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  mother  and  child  after  the 
birth.  He  states  that  it  readily  applies  itself  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency. Now  if  this  were  proved  satisfactorily  to  answer  in  most, 
not  to  say  all  cases— it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Dental  or  modem  science,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  humanity.  However,  at  present  it 
requires  proo^  and  it  would  need  years  of  careful  watching  in  ita 
effects  on  different  subjects,  before  anything  very  positive  could  be 
said  respecting  it. 

I  have  now  gone  oter  the  different  theories  of  the  cause  of  dentid 
caries,  as  proposed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper ;  where  I  have  dif- 
fered, I  have  given  my  jeasons  for  differing.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
demolish  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  absurb  theory  regarding  the 
superiority  of  ancient  over  modem  teeth;  with  what  success  the 
reader  will  judge  for  himself. 

The  paper  itself  has  reached  a  much  greater  magnitude  than  I  in- 
tended it  should  have  done ;  nevertheless  I  do  not  think  I  could  very 
well  have  said  less  on  the  subject,  though  I  might  have  said  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  I  trust  that  if  it  does  no  other  good,  it  will  set  other 
heads  a  thinking,  and  so  correct  what  I,  in  error,  may  have  said  amiss. 
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We  all  know,  from  the  formation  of  the  fangs  of  the  wisdom  teeth, 
in  the  under  jaw,  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  their  extraction ;  I 
therefore,  without  any  apology,  forward  you  some  account  of  a  pair  of 
favourite  forceps  I  use  for  that  purpose.  I  term  them  Double  Eleva-« 
tors,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  is  as  follows : — the  blades 
are  opened,  and  the  instrument  passed  into  the  mouth,  with  one  blade 
on  either  side  of  the  tooth,  and  immediately  on  reaching  the  posterior 
side  of  the  second  molar,  the  hand  is  closed  tightly  and  firmly, 
which  of  course  closes  the  beak,  and  consequently  forces  the  instru- 
ment between  the  second  and  third  molars,  at  the  same  tune  starting 
the  tooth,  and  then,  by  simply  depressing  the  handles,  and  making  a 
fulcrum  of  the  second  molar,  the  tooth  is  raised  out  of  its  socket,  in 
the  direction  of  the  fangs,  and  with  considerably  less  pwn  than  with 
the  ordinary  elevator.  The  blades  of  the  instrument  are  difficult 
to  describe ;  they  are  knife-edged,  bent  at  a  slight  angle,  and  made 
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thin  as  possible  m  compatability  with  strength,  and  the  handles 
slightly  eurred  to  admit  of  the  instrament's  clearing  the  under  teeth. 
I  have  never  seen  a  pair  like  them,  save  in  my  Other's  surgery,  and 
they  are  new  to  all  to  whom  I  have  shewn  them. 

Jambs  Batb. 
47,  Old  Steine,  Brighton.    Januaiy  1858. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — In  the  third  number  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  Lord,  of  Black- 
bum,  has  kindly  given  some  information  respecting  the  mode  of  puri- 
fying gutta  percha ;  but  the  process  described  by  him  is  so  different  in 
some  essential  points  from  the  results  of  my  experience,  that  I  should 
feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Lord  would  supply  a  little  further  information  on 
the  subject.  I  have  been  experimentmg  on  gutta  percha  for  some 
years  past,  and  have  purified  a  great  quantity  of  it,  but  I  have  never 
yet  found  it  dissolve  in  ether;  and  when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  so 
far  from  the  pure  gutta  percha  being  precipitated,  and  the  impurities 
renuuning  in  solution,  I  have  always  found  the  impurities  insoluble, 
and  having  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the  solution  of  the  pure  ma- 
terial by  rising  to  the  top,  or  floating  suspended  in  the  liquid.  Whe- 
ther the  process  which  I  adopt  be  pecuHar  to  me  or  not,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  I  have  successfully  employed  it  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  certainly  have  not  ^^  kept  it  a  profound  secret." 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  more  than  six  months 
ago,  I  gave  a  concise  sketch  of  this  process,  and  it  was  fully  described 
in  a  paper  on  gutta  percha  stopping,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Odontological  Society  in  August  last,  and  which  I  wrote  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  members,  who  kindly  offered  to  introduce 
the  subject  to  the  Society.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  an  abstract  of  this 
paper  is  given,  in  which  the  process  of  purifying  the  gutta  percha  is, 
detailed  with  sufficient  minuteness.     Mr.  Lord,  however,  could  not 
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haye  seen  this  at  the  time  his  letter  was  written,  which  accounts  for 
his  remark,  that  the  modus  operandi  had  never  been  made  public. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  neither  have  heard  the  paper  read, 
nor  seen  the  report  of  it  in  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  you 
will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  repeat  here,  that  the  native  gutta  percha, 
after  being  well  cleaned  with  hot  water,  is  made  up  into  little  balls, 
about  half-an- ounce  weight,  which  are  singly  tied  up  tightly  in  pieces 
of  white  calico,  the  ends  of  the  strings  being  left  a  few  inches  long; 
one  of  these  is  then  placed  just  inside  the  orifice  of  a  small  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  or  jar  of  chloroform,  and  the  ends  of  the  string  stretch- 
ed across  opposite  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  is  then  tied 
down  with  a  piece  of  moistend  bladder,  inverted^  and  set  aside  for  a 
week  or  ten  days ;  the  gutta  percha  being  thus  retained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid,  is  gradually  dissolved  out  and  rises  through  the  chloro- 
form, leaving  almost  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  and  impurities 
behind  in  the  bag ;  any  insoluble  matter  that  may  have  found  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  calico,  may  be  removed  by  agitation 
with  water,  &c.,  as  mentioned  in  my  former  communication  to  this 
Journal.  The  plan  of  putting  loose  shavings  of  gutta  percha  into  a 
bottle  with  chloroform,  I  have  always  found  troublesome  and  unsatis* 
tory ;  the  gutta  percha  being  so  much  lighter  than  the  chlorofonn 
rises  in  a  mass  to  the, top,  and  requires  repeated  agitation  to  effect  its 
solution ;  not  to  mention  the  greater  difficulty  and  waste  afterwards, 
in  separating  the  impurities.  I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Bridgewater,  October  1857.  Henbt  Long  Jacob,  M.R.C.S. 


To  (he  Editor  of  the  Quarterijf  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 

Sir, — You  may  probably  think  the  following  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Elizabeth ,  aged  24,  consulted  me  a  short  time  since,  respect^ 

ing  the  removal  of  a  necrosed  bicuspid  tooth.  She  had  experienced 
occasional  severe  pun  from  it  for  about  two  or  three  years ;  an  abscess 
formed,  which  opened  externally,  and  a  fistulous  aperture  remained 
in  the  cheek,  through  which  matter  was  sometimes  discharged*  She 
could  only  separate  her  teeth  to  the  extent  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  even  that  but  occasionally.  When  between  eight  and  nine  years 
of  age  she  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever ;  soon  after  her  recovery, 
inflammation  and  death  of  some  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
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on  both  aides  took  place,  and  seTeial  piecei  of  dead  bone  weio  remoT- 
ed,  the  oorretponding  teeth  coming  away  at  the  nme  time.  The  parta 
healed,  but  the  contraction  and  adhesion  of  the  soft  parts  within  the 
month,  which  now  preTent  her  from  separating  her  teeth,  gradually 
took  place.  On  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  iv  little  external  to  the 
commissure  of  the  lips  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  firm  and  hard  band^ 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  which  ex- 
tends, probably,  as  far4is  the  coronoid  process,  and  which  is  firmly 
connected  above  and  below  with  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  It  is  about 
as  firm,  hard  and  thick  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  effectually  prevents 
her  firom  separating  her  teeth. 

The  only  remaining  teeth,  when  she  first  consulted  me,  were  the 
indsors,  canines,  and  the  first  bicuspid,  on  the  left  side  in  the  upper, 
and  the  incisors  and  canines  in  the  lower  jaw.  On  the  right  side,  the 
apace  wiuch,  in  the  natural  condition,  would  haye  been  occupied  by 
the  fiiBt  and  second  bicuspids,  is  free ;  and  it  is  only  through  this 
small  aperture  that  food  is  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  diet,  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  pulp.  She  is  in 
good  health,  strong,  and  inclined  to  embonpoint.  Her  object  in  coming 
to  consult  me,  was  respecting  the  removal  of  the  first  bicuspid  on  the 
left  side,  which  had  caused  the  abscess  and  fistulous  opening.  This 
tooth  was  immediately  under  the  firm  band  of  fibrous  tissue ;  I  could 
not,  therefore,  extract  it  with  the  forceps,  but  I  inserted  an  elevator 
between  the  band  and  the  tooth,  and,  passing  it  up  to  the  alveolus, 
prized  out  the  tooth  into  the  mouth,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  tongue 
through  the  opening  on  the  right  side.  I  requested  an  eminent  sur- 
geon to  see  the  case,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  permanent  cure  could 
be  efiected,  but  her  parents  interfered,  and  would  not  allow  anything 
further  to  be  done.  I  shall  be  happy  to  exhibit^  the  model  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  mouth  to  any  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 

As  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  friends  to  whom  I  have  spoken  have 
seen  a  mmilar  case,  you  may  perhaps  think  it  of  sufficient  interest 
for  insertion. 

I  may  add,  that  she  says  that  three  wisdom  teeth  have  lately 
pierced  the  gum,  two  on  the  right*hand  side,  and  one  on  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  she  can  just  feel  with  her  tongue. 

I  am,  Sib,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Sass. 
89,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
February  1858. 
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SdiUir  of  lAc  Quarter^  Journal  of  Dental  Sdenee. 

I  have  perused  with  pleasure  the  papers  in  the  "  Qttarterij" 
:  been  read  and  discussed  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
d  I  should  now  like  to  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  one 
ir,  entitled  "  Mechanical  Dentistry ;"  for  my  great  dislike 
rk,  from  its  known  and  acknowledged  deleterious  nature, 
to  feel  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  opinions  adduced  during 
ion  on  its  use,  as  a  worthy  base  for  artificial  teeth,  the 
ill  then  seems  to  hare  been  entirely  orerlooked.  We  pro- 
rt  artificial  teeth,  as  a  means  towards  the  restoration  of 
aa  a  preventative  against  its  loss,  but  I  will  ever  maintain, 
i  substitution  of  bone  mechanism,  we  only  at  once  furnish 
work  both  for  doctor  and  dentut,  and  the  poor  unfortuiiat« 
lomes  the  victim  of  greater  evils  than  were  originally  hii 
jre.  Can  we  any  of  us  deny,  that  the  constant  impregna- 
fluids  of  the  mouth  with  the  bone,  produces  its  rapid  de- 
n,  thereby  tainting  the  breath  in  the  most  disgusting  and 

f  appear  ridiculously- fanciful,  but  such  is  my  keen  sense  of 
ce  of  bone  in  any  one's  mouth,  that  T  believe  few  wearing 
ly  surgery  without  my  being  immediately  cognisant  of  the 
1  the  constant  breatliing  of  such  fcetid  air  be  conducive  to 
My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  most  distressing  diseases  are  the 
d  life  itself  is  shortened.  Why  then  should  we  use  it  i 
ive  setn,  and  many  can  produce  pieces  of  bone  work  that 
in  wear  l^om  eight  to  ten  years,  quite  hard  too,  and  of  the 
ibony,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
entleman  seems  to  object  to  mineral  teeth  in  both  jaws  from 
disagreeable  noise  thereby  occasioned.  Let  anyone  with  a 
ithful  of  teeth  chatter  them,  and  see  whether  the  natural 
lutdo  the  artificial  in  this  respect.  No,  there  is  notliing  like 
ure  aa  can  be  used,  and  good  mineral  teeth,  and  these  well 
(vill  prove  real  blesdngs  to  those  who  need  them. 

I  am,  Sib,  yours  faithfully, 
I  Steine,  Brixton.  J^ius  Batx. 

ebruary  1858. 
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CUTTING   TIBTB   IN   ADYANOBD  JLOI. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

SiBy — In  your  last  number,  Mr.  Robinton  faroarB  lu  with  the 
report  of  a  caie  of  deyelopment  of  the  dentee  npientuo  at  the  ad- 
Taneed  age  of  ninety^four ;  and  mentions  that  **  from  Tazioua  local 
initationg  and  twitchings  in  the  gums,  his  patient,  *  The  Old  Warrior/ 
thought  a  third  set  would  soon  make  their  appearance :"  such  eases 
I  beliere  are  rare ;  not  so  formerly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing extracted  from  the  Philo8(^hieal  Traneactione,  and  Notee  and 
Queriee,  and  which  I  enclose  if  you  think  they  will  amuse  your 
readers,  and  be  worthy  of  a  space  in  your  yaluable  Jounud. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 
February  1858.  Cubius  Dkntatus. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxriii^, 
1713,  is  the  following  :— ^ 

Pari  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fbed.  Slabi  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloanb,  con- 
ceming  a  pereon  who  had  a  new  eet  of  teeth  after  eighty  ytare 
of  age^  with  some  obeervaUone  upon  the  virtue*  and  properties 
of  sugar. 

Sr,— I  have  had  reason  to  give  a  great  character  of  sugar,  on 
account  of  some  extraordinary  effects  it  seemed  to  have  on  my  grand- 
&ther  forty  ye^rs  since.  He  made  it  his  daily  practice  to  take  or  lick 
up  as  much  sugar  aj9  his  butter  spread  upon  bread  would  receiye,  for 
his  constant  breakfast,  unless  he  happened  to  exchange  it  for  honey 
sometimes.  He  frequently  sweetened  his  ale  and  beer  with  sugar : 
he  had  sugar  put  to  all  the  sauces  he  used  with  his  meat :  he  had  all 
his  teeth  in  his  mouth  at  eighty  years,  strong  and  firm ;  never  refused 
the  hardest  crust. 

In  his  eighty-second  year,  one  of  his  teeth  dropt  out,  and  soon 
after  that  a  second,  which  he  put  into  my  hand,  and  was  one  of 
the  fore  teeth.  He  bid  me  feel  the  cavity,  when  I  struck  my  nail 
upon  a  bone ;  in  short,  all  his  teeth  came  out  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  young  ones  filled  up  their  room.  He  had  a  new  set  quite 
round.  His  hair,  firom  a  very  candid  white,  became  much  darker. 
He  continued  in  good  health  and  strength,  without  any  disease,  and 
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ty-ninth  or  one  hundredth  year  of  plethora,  u  I  gaeaa, 
leeding. 

romance  :  he  was  a  Bedfordihire  gentleman  of  an  old 
,  and  the  case  well  Icnown.  Thu  reconciled  me  much 
[ar,  which  I  have  done,  formerly,  before  the  Royal 
ive  ihewn  the  vinjiut  calumny  of  the  famous  Willis 
rho  charge!  it  with  a  corrouve  liquor,  as  bad  as  aqua- 
it  aqua  stygian.  I  examined  it,  and  found  the  charge 
lugar  contained  no  worse  lubitance  in  it  than  iiuIIe, 
I  manna,  nay,  even  bread  itself.  The  experiments 
and  are  in  your  Journal. 

Notes  uid  Queries  ~ 

efA  in  advanced  agt, — /a  a  Common  Place  Boot, 

I  by  one  Thomas  Rawlins,  of  PophiUt,  bttween  the 

J  724  and  1784,  oeeitr  ihe/oUowing  entriet : — 
I  in  Hill  Street,  in  Belfiut,  in  Ireland,  1731,  one 

one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who  has  her 
ipetite  as  well  as  when  she  was  bat  twenty  years  old, 
.  new  set  of  teeth,  which  has  drove  out  all  ye  old 

n,  of  ye  City  of  Ola^W,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine 
18  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  who  has  got 
eeth,  and  recovered  his  sight  in  a  wonderful]  manner. 
e,  of  ye  Royal  Oak,  Bsmaby  Street,  Southwark,  aged 
id  upwards,  has  lately  bred  ax  great  teeth  in  ye  upper 
1732,  which  is  an  extraordinary  and  preternatural  in- 
<t  a  tooth  in  her  head  these  twenty  years  past. 
Vliite,  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  aged  eighty-seven, 
toothless  for  many  years,  has  just  got  eight  new  and 
Lpril  1732. 

inuation  of  "  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  En- 
,  p.  114)  chiefly  composed  from  the  author's  own  manu- 
[iB,  in  the  account  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Croxall,  D.D., 
1  translator  of  "  ^sop's  Fables,"  it  is  stated,  that  "  he 
occasioned  by  the  pun  he  underwent  in  cutting  a  new 
,  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three." 
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TotJ^EdUoroflkeQuarterly  Jtnirnal  of  Dental  Seienee. 

Sib,— I  beg  to  enclose  yon  a  lepoit  of  the  Great  Northern  Hoepital, 
by  which  yon  will  see  that  my  coUeagne,  Mr.  J.  L.  Statraii,  ia  the 
Senior  Dentist  there,  and  not  myself  as  would  seem  by  the  List  of 
Dentists  to  London  Hospitals,  published  in  your  last  number. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  further  infonnation,  I  beg  to 
enclose  yon  an  additional  List. 

Oblige  me  by  publishing  this  note,  and  belieye  me, 

Sm,  Yours,  fidthfnlly, 
March,  1858.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Fox  for  the  particulars  respecting 
Dental  Appointments,  which  we  shall  ayaO  ourselves  of  in  our  next 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 

Sib, — Perceiving  by  your  Jounial,  that  a  paper  has  been  read 
before  **  The  College  of  Dentists  of  England,"  upon  the  Alveolar 
Hemonhi^e  Compress,  I  think  the  following  case  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  your  readers.  Before  stating  my  subject,  however,  I  am  de- 
nxons  of  being  thoroughly  understood,  that  I  do  not  condemn  the 
Compress,  but  the  very  opposite ;  for  I  am  sure,  that  the  originator 
and  improver  deserves  our  warmest  thanks  for  their  ingenuity-^the 
one  in  constructing,  and  the  other  in  improving  such  a  useful  article. 
Vide  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May  1846  and  Jan- 
uary 1847. 

The  case  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  occurred  long  before  the 
above  Compress  was  brought  into  public  notice.  I  was  requested  to 
attend  an  aged  lady  at  her  residence,  who  wore  nearly  a  full  set  of 
artificial  teeth,  for  in  her  jaws  she  had  only  two  of  her  natural  oigans 
left.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  attended  without  taking  any 
instruments,  thinking  that  it  was  her  artificial  substitutes  that 
required  my  assistance,  instead  of  which,  it  was  one  of  her  old 
iiiends  that  was  annoying  her.  On  examination,  I  fomid  the  left  in- 
ferior bicuspid  ejdremely  loose,  and  the  surrounding  parts  much  inflam- 
ed, evidently  caunng  extreme  local  irritation :  without  any  difficulty, 
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ted  the  tooth  with  my  fingcn.  The  uuial  ablutioiu  followed 
pid  water,  which  wm  icarcelj  diicolouied  by  the  blood  from 
ation.  In  about  five  minutet,  the  bleeding  entirely  ceased. 
Red  with  her  about  half-an-hour,  end  then  left.  This  wu 
ur,  p.m.  Ten  houn  afterwards,  I  was  called  from  my  bed, 
startling  announcement,  that  the  lady  from  whom  I  bad 
d  the  tooth,  was  bleeding  to  "  death." 

fou  may  readily  auppoae,  I  waa  much  lurpriied,  and  lost  no 
hastening  to  my  patient.  But,  as  I  resided  at  a  condderahle 
,  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  a  surgeon  had  been  sent  fat 
vo  houra  previously,  who  it  seems  had  tried  a  considerable 
of  the  usual  remedies  without  effect.  I  then  removed  the 
s  round  the  head  and  jaws,  and  also  the  cork  plug,  and  th^ 
the  tinctures  of  catechu,  nut  g&lli,  &c.,  but  without  any  good 
and  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  hemorrhage  was  increaung,  I 
le  calmed  gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris),  and  removing  a  dossel 
which  I  hod  previously  inserted,  placed  it  in  the  cavity  in  a 
i,  and  held  my  finger  firmly  over  the .  place  for  a  short  time. 
«Ted  effectual,    for    the  hemorrhage  ceased  vrithin   a  few 

lay  remark,  the -f  taster  used  was  recently  calcined,  cona»- 
set  instantly,  which  was  the  immediate  real  cause  of  the  soc- 
eaultg  of  my  experiment. 

1  also  deairous  of  detailing  the  notes  of  another  case,  which 
roved  fatal.  My  reason  for  occupying  your  valuable  apace  in 
nal  is  this — it  is  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  younger  mem- 
ny  own  profession,  when  they  administer  chloroform.  I  am 
rare,  that  it  is  possible  some  may  think  such  a  precaution  aa 
out  to  describe  as  unnecessary ;  they  may  have  administered 
m  without  any  apparent  dangerous  result.  But  it  cannot  be 
that  some  of  the  old  and  most  experienced  in  our  profession 
1  &tal  cases.  Surely  what  has  occurred  with  them,  may  in 
ibility  happen  with  others  i  and  you  will  observe,  by  the 
;  case,  that  I   was  nearly  falling  into  a  similar  misfor* 

ly  came  to  have  two  teeth  extracted,  under  the  influence  of 
m,  wluch  I  administered  in  the  usual  way ;  and  in  a  few 
a  tremor  passed  over  her  whole  body,  at  the  same  moment  a 
lalor  spread  over  her  &ce,  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  was  be- 
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giimmg  to  get  quite  cold  and  rigid«  I  had,  fortunately,  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery  standing  upon  mj  table,  the  poles  of  which  I  in- 
Btmtly  applied  to  the  palm  of  both  hands.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
gaye  symptoms  of  retuming  animation,  and  yery  soon  regained  her 
nonnal  condition. 

Mj  belief  is,  this  case  would  have  terminated  fatally,  if  I  had  not 
happened  to  haye  had  the  galvanic  battery  in  the  suigeiy,  and 
in  proper  working  condition.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  VmKoy. 
Edinburgh. 


THE  OnONTOLOOICAL  80CIBTT. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  Idth  ultimo,  Mr. 
Harrison  in  the  Chur,  when  it  was  resolved— that  in  the  event 
of  the  College  of  Suigeons  declining  to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
memorialista,  an  independent  institute  should  be  formed,  similar  in 
principle  to  the  GoUege  of  Dentists  of  England.  We  would  counsel 
the  profession  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  unite  the  proposed 
new  society  with  the  latter  body,  in  order  to  secure  the  unity  of 
action  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so  desirable.  It  ii  clear 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  only  one  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  an  influential  body.  The  constitution  of  the  College  would 
give  the  sanction  of  the  profession  to  the  new  Institution,  and  the 
Odontological  Society  would  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  towards 
furthering  a  noble  cause,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of 
gentlemen  privately  formed  into  a  society,  taking  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  providing  means  of  education  and  examination 
for  a  profession  which  does  not,  and  cannot,  recognize  their  authority 
fi>r  so  doing* 

The  whole  question  appears^now  to  be  so  narrowed,  that  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  Odontological  Society  and  the  College  of  Dentists 
should  not  work  together  for  the  general  weal. 
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ENCEPHALOID  TUMOUR  OP  ANTRUM : 

tn  BtMOVAL  BT  A  MKW  PBOCKDI. 

B;  Redpbbk  Davisi,  M.R.C.S.,  Biiminghsm. 
From  iht  Lancet,   January  23,  1898. 

torjf. — S-  A.  C ,  aged  fort;-*eTen,  married,  the  mother 

[lildren,  both  alive,  the  youngest  tax  yean  of  age.     She  states 

yean  back  the  would  occanonaUy  have  a  thick,  yellow  dia- 
\>m  the  right  nottriL  It  would  generally  commence  upon 
p  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  with  great  Buddenneu,  "  a 
tpringing  out  from  the  noae  aa  from  a  blow  on  it,"  The 
I  would  last  for  a  day,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  cause  her 
ro  or  three  pocket  hani3 kerchiefs.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
;  a  year,  during  which  time  she  observed  occasional  itresks  of 
the  mucua  fnm  the  nose.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  she 
ired  under  depression  of  spirits,  and  feelings  of  lassitude  and 
SB.     The  catamenta  have  gradually  ceased,  and  have  been 

by  a  little  pain.  Nothing  has  been  particularly  noted,  how- 
1  within  the  lost  four  months,  when  she  has  felt  a  pain  in  the 
Der  jaw  at  times,  described  as  ofa  sharp- pricking,  lancinating 
;,  and  occurring  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  several  times 
.  The  severity  has,  however,  been  so  slight  aa  not  in  any 
lause  loss  of  sleep  or  appetite,  or  to  interfere  with  her  general 
IB,  which  consist  in  houBehoM  duties,  and  in  turning  a  very 
eel  (her  hiuband  being  a  cutler).  She  has  observed  that  her 
eek  has  altered  in  shape.  On  the  leth  of  October  1857. 
lys  previously  to  this  report),  whilst  at  her  usual  duties, 
lenly  felt  her  month  fill  with  what,  as  she  found  when  she 
ut,  to  be  blood ;  the  bleeding  continued  till  she  funted,  when 

lost  about,  as  ihe  thinks,  nearly  two  quarts.  The  blood  ia 
1  to  be  a  bright  red  colour,  but  not  frothy.  It  was  not  accom- 
>y  any  act  of  coughing  or  vomiting.  Since  this  occurrence, 
age  has  happened  Bome  three  or  four  times,  it  ceasing  only 
becoming  &int. 
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Wlien  called  to  see  her,  through  the  kindnesi  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hoare,  iuxgeon,  and  having  receired  the  foregoing  histoiy,  I  foimd 
her,  just  after  a  bleeding,  to  be  in  the 

Preieni  state. — A  woman  of  average  height,  of  lax  moieular 
fibre,  and  somewhat  emaciated ;  face  completely  blanched ;  lips  and 
conjunctiva  almost  bloodless;  extremities  and  surface  quite  pale; 
vital  powers  seem  very  feeble ;  expression  of  countenance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face  seems  alteied,  and  not  so  marked  as  on  the  left* 
The  cheek  bone  looks  swollen. 


JSxaminaHon  rf  Cheti. 


ss  ^ 


Inspection 

Mensuration 
Percussion 
Vocal  fremitus 


Auscultation  . 


(Mobility  .  .   j£g**   J  Unimpaired. 


J§f^   I  Not  observed. 


Ldt 


i 


•1 


Flattening 
Right 

^^  I  Equal  and  natural 
KiRht 

The  natural  ^  breesy  mur- 
mur" heard  universally.  Hu- 
mid rhonchus  occasional' 
ly  at  the    bases   posterior- 

{Apex  beat  in  the  normal  site. 
Form  of  cardiac  region  unaltered. 
Impulse  sharp  and  excited. 
Area  of  cardiac  dulness  normal. 

{First  sound  shorter  and  sharper  than  usual. 
No  morbid  murmur. 
Natural. 


Right 
Left 


f  Inspection    .     . 
Palpitation     . 
§  -{  Percussion   .    . 

^  I  Auscultation     . 
t  Rhythm    .    . 

Pulse  jerking,  102 ;  respirations  calm,  20 ;  ratio  1 : 5.1. 

Examinati<m  qfrrumth. — Upon  looking  into  her  mouth,  two  molar 
teeth  on  the  right  (said  to  have  been  lost  seventeen  years  ago)  are 
gone,  and  a  clot  of  blood  is  seen  lying  in  the  sockets.  On  this  being 
partially  removed,  a  probe  is  easily  passed  through  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  alveolar  process  into  the  antrum  ;  whilst  in  this  cavity  it 
can  be  moved  a  little,  a  resistance  being  felt,  as  of  striking  against  a 
dull  mass  of  recent  dot.  No  blood  u  caused  by  this  examination, 
and  it  is  in  nowise  painful.  I  could  not  satisfactorily  strike  against 
any  of  the  bones  forming  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  fearing  to  cause 
bleeding.  The  external  and  anterior  walls  of  the  antrum  seem,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  a  little  more  prominent ; 
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but  they  are  by  no  means  ^^  expanded,"  nor  do  they  '^  craekle"  upon 
pressure. 

The  expression  of  face,  as  already  mentioned,  is  altered,  the 
cheek-bone  appearing  thrust  forwards,  but  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
colour  or  condition  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The  eye  appears 
natural,  and  like  its  fellow.  The  nares  are  not  encroached  upon ;  no 
foreign  body  seems  there,  nor  in  the  throat.  No  glandular  enlarge- 
ments in  the  neck  or  elsewhere. 

Denies  syphilis.  No  hereditary  predisposition  to  phthisis,  scro- 
fula, or  cancer. 

Diaffno8i8,^^Tumo\a  in  the  antrum,  most  probably  encephaloid ; 
disease  at  present  confined  to  antrum. 

Prognosit. — Under  the  present  circumstances,  certain  death. 

Treatment-^la  open  the  antrum,  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  jaw  as  may  be  then  deemed  fit.  For  four 
days  after  this  visit  she  went  on  well,  gaining  much  strength,  and 
seeming  to  be  very  much  better ;  no  recurrence  of  bleeding.  On 
the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  however,  hemorrhage  again  occurred> 
which  was  immediately  arrested  by  plugging  the  alveolar  process  by 
cotton  wool  steeped  in  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  Bleedings  came 
on  next  day,  blood  now  passing  through  the  nose ;  and  when  about  to 
proceed  to  operation,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Sands  Cox,  the 
patient  seemed  too  feeble  to  endure  the  performance^  which  was  there- 
fore postponed  till  next  day.  In  the  meantime  she  was  well  supplied 
with  beef-tea,  brandy,  j&c. 

.  The  Operation  was  performed  on  October  29th  1857,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  several  friends,  and  with  Mr.  Sands  Cox's  assistance.  The 
patient  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  chloroform  administered. 
Feeling  for  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  I  made  an  incision  down  to  the 
bone,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  its  inner  with  its  two  outer 
.thirds  as  far  as  the  union  of  the  malar  with  the  zygomatic  process. 
Starting  again  from  here,  I  cut  straight  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Turning  inwards  this  triangular  flap,  I  freely  divided  its  attachments 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  &c.  to  the  jaw.  Forcing  a  passage  by 
means  of  the  handle  of  the  knife  for  one  of  the  blades  of  Liston'a 
bone-forceps,  I  divided  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
gently  separating  the  soft  granular  fat  upon  which  the  eye  lies  in  the 
orbit,  I  passed  a  blunt  needle,  which  I  had  had  forged  on  purpose^ 
into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  Directing  it  outwards,  so  as  to 
pass  into  the  zygomatic  fos^a^  hugging  the  bone  as  closely  as  possible. 
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it  ^as  made  to  emerge  at  the  junction  of  the  sygomatie  with  the 
ceoding  portion  of  the  malar  bone.  By  this  means  a  ehain  saw  was 
pulled  through  and  the  malar  bone  divided.  Another  eorred  needle, 
which  I  previously  so  fashioned  as  to  render  its  passage  as  fiicile  as  pot* 
aible,  was  again  entered  into  the  apheno-maxillary  fissore,  and,  curring 
round  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  merged 
anteriorly  at  about  the  aitieuktion  of  the  malar  bone  with  the  upper 
maxillary.  A  chain  saw  followed  in  its  wake,  aad  the  section  of  the 
bone  was  performed.  By  the  last  cut,  the  apex  of  the  antrum  was 
completely  sliced  off,  and  upon  taking  away  the  poition  of  bone  in- 
cluded by  the  aboye  cuts,  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  itself  appeared^ 
containing  a  tumour  which  completely  filled  it.  The  cavity  was  then 
enlarged  by  means  of  the  bone-forceps,  the  anterior  and  external  walls 
being  cut  away.  The  tumour  was  now  furly  and  completely  exposed; 
it  seemed  entirely  confined  to  the  uitrum,  aad  by  means  of  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  it  was  thoroughly  and  easily  eradicated*  Little  or  no 
bleeding  occurred  during  the  operation,  chiefly  owing  to  the  judicious 
compression  of  the  carotid  artery.  Some  ooeing  appearing,  however, 
and  every  ounce  of  blood  being  in  this  case  of  vitid  importance,  both 
the  cavities  in  the  maxilla  aad  soil  parts  were  filled  with  cotton  wool 
steeped  in  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  when  all  bleeding  immediately 


After  a  delay  of  about  two  hours,  the  wound  was  dressed,  the 
edges  brought  together  by  hair-lip  pins  and  sutures,  and  straps  where 
necessary.  Perfect  rest  and  good  nourishment  to  the  utmost  of  her 
capability  of  taking.  In  about  two  days  the  pins  were  removed; 
three-fourths  had  united  by  immediate  intention.  A  portion  did, 
however,  from  feeble  reparative  action,  give  way  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  whole  of  the  pledgets  of  cotton 
wool  were  removed.  In  short,  from  the  operation  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress  towards  cure.  On  the  fourteenth  day  all 
had  united,  innde  and  out,  there  being  only  a  few  granulations  at  the 
angle  of  meeting  of  the  incisions,  where  some  superficial  loss  of  sub- 
stance had  taken  place.  Some  chemosis  which  had  existed  was  com* 
pletely  gone,  and  the  eye  Bffeared  in  all  respects  natural. 

Examination  of  the  tumour, — In  consequence  of  the  mode  of  re- 
moval of  the  tumour  by  pieces,  no  definite  shape  could  be  ascribed 
to  it,  further  than  what  was  gained  by  its  first  appearance  on  opening 
the  antrum  :  viz.  that  it  entirely  filled  it,  and  must  have  been  conical. 
It  was  of  a  buff  colour,  and  its  consistency  was  what  Paget  calls 
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*'  firm,"  haTing  apjMurently  an  inyetting  capsule.  On  pressure  (espe- 
cially after  contact  with  water),  it  yielded  abundance  of  cancerous 
juice.  On  examination  by  the  microscope,  were  seen  a  vast  quantity 
of  free  nudei,  nucleated  cellules  of  various  shapes^  presenting  the  tail 
shaped  prolongations  abundantly,  together  with  the  molecular  granu* 
lation  cells. 

The  portions  of  bone  remored  were,  upon  comparison  with  skulls, 
found  to  be  somewhat  thinner  than  normal. 

In  a  diagnostic  point  of  yiew,  this  case  presents  features  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  from*  the  absence  of,  or  rather  the  trivial  degree  in  which, ' 
those  signs  usually  deemed  pathognomic  were  present. 

The  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  were  the  following :  — 

a.  By  the  existence  of  a  free  comraunipation  through  the  alveolar 
process  into  the  antrum,  from  abscess  or  an  excessive  secretion  within 
the  cavity.  Fluid  tumours  being  excluded,  we  must  next  turn  to  the 
solid.     Of  these — 

b.  Exostosis  has  a  longer  date  than  four  months  ascribed  to  it. 
It  is  not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage,  and  the  sensation  communicated 
by  the  probe  was  conclusive  against  it. 

c.  Erectile  tumours  are  stated  by  Gknsoul  and  Pattison  to  have 
been  found  in  the  antrum,  but  their  extreme  rarity  precludes  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  them. 

d.  Polypoid  tumour :  supported  by  the  expression  of  the  woman's 
face,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  Its  non-existence  was  at 
once  rendered  undoubted  by  the  &ct  of  not  being  perceived  in  the 
nostril  or  throat.  John  Bell,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  **  Nasal 
Polypi,"  beautifully  describes  the  passage  of  poljrpi  from  the  nostril 
into  the  antrum,  but  never  alludes  to  the  converse.  And  Syme  is 
still  more  explicit.  He  says  (Thb  Lancbt,  vol.  i.  1855,  p.  253), 
that  pdypoid  growths  in  the  antrum  are  always  intruders  from  the 
nasal  cavity,  and  never  developed  in  the  antrum  itself. 

By  tlie  process  of  exclusion,  we  are  therefore  reduced  to  determine 
between  a  benign  or  malignant  tumour. 

e.  In  favour  of  a  benign  tumour,  we  have  the  non-interference 
of  general  health  ;  the  neighbouring  parts,  both  over  and  around  the 
tumour,  being  healthy ;  the  glands  in  the  adjoining  parts  being  imaf- 
fected  ;  iht  non-hepsditary  predisposition,  and  absence  of  "  crackling" 
on  pressure,  owing  to  the  unexpanded  state  of  the  walls. 

The  above  signs  are  mostly  negative  ;  while  we  have  in  evidence 
of  a  malignant  tumour  the  characteristics  most  insuted  upon  :  rapidity 
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of  growth,  aoftaeai  in  oonBistenee,  the  pathognomonie  paini^  hemoir- 

haget. 

Hence  the  conciuaton,  looking  to  both  sides  of  the  account :  an 
epcephaloid  tumour  confined  to  the  antnnn;  anterior  wall  alona 
affected. 

The  proctde  for  opening  the  antrum  has  not  in  any  recorded  ease, 
as  &r  aa  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning,  been  yet  put  in 
requisition ;  and  in  its  justification  and  applicability  to  the  present 
case,  I  should  wish  to  make  the  following  obsenrations  :^ 

All  pathologists  and  operators  on  the  upper  jaw  seem,  with  one 
consent,  to  strongly  deprecate  the  removal  of  tumours,  and  especially 
cancerous,  with  a  sparing  or  niggardly  hand,  the  usual  .counsel  and 
practice  being  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  jaw.  In  this  case,  how* 
erer,  unlike  the  generality  of  those  presenting  themselves,  admitting 
of,  and  demanding  operation,  there  was  but  one  portion  of  the  jaw^ 
viz.,  the  outer  wall — which  showed  the  least  symptoms  of  being 
affected.  So  slight  was  the  defonnity,  that  she  might  have  passed 
onobaerred,  and  in  &ct,  her  neighbours  were  totally  unaware  of  her 
labouring  under  any  affection ;  and  lastly,  so  trivial,  or,  indeed,  nU^ 
wen  the  effects,  that  she  had  not  interrupted  her  usual  duties,  being 
seized  during  their  performance  with  the  first  hemorrhage.  Between, 
therefore,  the  Scylla,  on  the  one  hand,  of  not  removing  enough,  and 
the  Chary  bdis,  on  the  other,  of  destroying  too  much,  I  deemed,  that 
by  cutting  wide  of  the  affected  part,  I  should  accomplish  the  cure 
without  unjustifiably  doing  more  than  that.  The  two  first  divisiona 
of  bone  were  made  with  the  intention  of  removing  freely  the  body  of 
the  malar  bone,  deeming,  that  though  at  present  not  extensively  im- 
plicated, it  was  nevertheless  affected ;  also,  that  the  section  by  which 
the  antrum  was  to  be  opened  might  be  affected.  And  with  the  same 
view,  of  removing  all  parts  that  might  be  probably  implicated,  was 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  as  formed  by  the  upper  maxilla,  cut 
away  by  bone* forceps. 

To  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  chain-saw  in  this 
operation,  I  would  especially  call  attention.  Its  use  in  this  country 
would  seem  to  be  strangely  neglected.  Two  of  our  great  surgical 
authorities,  viz.,  Fergusson  and  Erichsen,  have  altogether  omitted  any 
mention  of  it,  even  in  their  latest  writings.  It  is  equally  ignored  by 
Professor  Syme  in  his  "  Principles  of  Surgery."  Not  so,  however, 
our  continental  brethren.  In  both  France  and  Germany  its  use  is  of 
daily  occurrence ;  and  it  was  whilst  studying  in  Paris  that  my  atten- 
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tion  waa  remarkablj  stnick  by  iti  aenrice,  more  especially  in  the 
hands  of  M.'N^laton  and  M.  Maisonneuye. 

The  advantages  in  its  use,  particularly  when  applied  to  operation 
on  the  upper  jaw,  would  appear — First,  from  the  muck  (p^eater  ea$e 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  bones  can  be  diTided,  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  Hey's  saw,  or  with  the  modifications  of  Feigosson. 
Second.-*From  avoiding  all  splintering  (as  will  sometimes  occur,  how- 
ever carefully  used),  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  bone  -forceps  of 
Listen.  Third. — From  the  circumstance  of  cutting  from  behind 
forwards,  parts  are  not  divided  or  cut  into  unintentionally  by  the  saw. 
Fourth.^ By  its  aid,  comers  can  be  rounded,  and  thus  form  no 
hindrance.  Fifth. — The  division  of  the  bony  parts  can  be  effected  ia 
80  very  small  a  space  for  the  tools  to  work  in. 

The  only  objection  to  its  use,  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  attendant 
upon  passing  the  chain  ;  this,  however,  u  easily  overcome  by  previous 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  parts  and  their  anatomical  con- 
figuration, which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  perceive  how  to  fashion  his 
needles,  and  where  to  pass  the  chain,  so  as  to  avoid  any  difficulties. 
So  &r  as  I  can  judge  from  the  operations  in  which  I  have  seen  it  used 
on  the  living,  and  by  employing  it  on  the  dead  body,  its  applicatvm 
is  extremely  &cile ;  it  certainly  was  in  this  case. 

The  grounds  that  induced  me  to  depart  from  the  usual  modes  of 
opening  the  antrum  by  trephining,  &c.,  were,  that  by  the  section  I 
employed,  the  apex  of  the  antrum  being  cut  off,  its  cavity  was  at 
once  and  instantly  exposed ;  and  this  section  being  effected  by  a  chain 
saw,  the  time  occupied  in  its  performance  was  but  momentary ;  and 
had  any  bleeding  occurred  at  this  time,  which  was  the  period  at  which 
it  was  to  be  feared,  it  would  have  been  immediately  arrested — a 
point  in  the  procedure  of  great  value,  since  by  reason  of  her  spans&mic 
condition,  loss  of  blood  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  with  the  slow  process  of  trephining,  no  such  contingency 
could  have  been  provided  against. 

I  could  not  have  adopted  theproedd^  of  Desault  ((Euvres  Chirur- 
gicali  vol.  ii.) — vis.,  that  of  boring  a  hole  into  the  antrum  with  a  kind 
of  punch,  and  enlarging  it  with  a  short  curved  knive  {intirummU 
tranehant  en  forme  eerpeiU) ^became  the  walls  were  not,  as  in  his 
case,  thinned,  to  be  able  to  be  so  cut. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  general 
interdiction  of  the  use  of  chloroform  (when  first  introduced),  in  great 
surgical  operations  about  the  jaws,  owing  to  the  supposition  that  blood 
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would  get  into  the  larynxi  a  more  extended  ejqwrienoe  has  proved  ita 
innoeuomnesa  and  advantage ;  and  its  adminiitjration  in  all  such  cases, 
whether  the  patient  he  in  the  lying  or  in  the  sitting  position^  is  found 
to  be  practiodly  unattended  by  the  disasters  which  it  was  formerly 
deemed  would  be  the  attendant  consequences. 

Biimingfaam,  1858. 


CHEOPLASTIC  DENTISTRY. 

By  J.  M.  Shephebd«  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 

Great  and  various  have  been  the  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry 
in  the  last  twenty  yean,  and  no  one  of  them  has  created  or  excited  a 
more  lively  interest  among  the  dental  profession  than  that  which 
heads  this  article.  The  strongest  emotion  excited  seems  to  be  that 
of  surprise. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  the  laborious  manipulator  in  gold, 
straighten  himself  up  at  his  bench  to  look  at  a  piece  of  cheoplastic 
work.  He  lays  down  his  hammer  and  takes  up  the  piece,  and  his 
first  inspection  is  made  of  the  surface  intended  to  fit  the  mouth.  He 
finds  here  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  mouth,  all  the  lines  sharply 
drawn  both  in  elevations  and  depressions.  Hero,  says  he,  is  a  rosult 
I  have  not  been  able  to  roach  by  swaging,  although  I  have  laboured 
at  it  for  years.  He  then  turns  the  piece  over  to  examine  the  other 
side ;  and  hero,  he  observes  how  beautifully  the  metal  lies  round  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  ;  and  how  uniform  and  smooth  the  entiro  surface 
IB  without  having  had  a  tool  upon  it.  He  readily  peroeives,  that  a 
beautiful  finish  can  be  obtained  with  a  small  amount  of  labour  and 
time — moro  beautiful  than  it  is  possible  to  get  in  gold.  He  gives  the 
plate  a  twist  to  ascertain  its  stiffness,  and  though  thin,  he  finds  that 
it  does  not  spring.  '*  That's  strong  enough,"  says  he.  He  then  takes 
hold  of  the  teeth  and  gives  them  a  shake,  in  order  to  test  their  attach- 
ment to  the  metal,  and  hero  he  finds  the  new  process  is  as  far  supe- 
rior to  his  work  in  gold  as  in  any  other  point  in  which  he  has  drawn 
a  comparison.  Push  them  as  he  will,  they  do  not  stir.  On  looking 
into  the  reason  of  this,  he  finds  that  the  metal  being  cast  to  the  toothi 
instead  of  grinding  the  tooth  to  fit  the  metal,  the  fit  is  perfect ;  no 
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crevice,  not  the  least,  is  to  be  found  between  the  two,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  tooth  sets  steadily  on  its  base ;  that  it  is  confined  to  its 
place  by  the  same  platina  pin  which  he  uses,  or  a  groove  in  the  porce-> 
Iain  into  which  the  metal  has  flown,  and  in  addition,  there  is  a  neat 
little  strip  of  the  same  metal  passing  round  and  over  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  where  they  terminate  on  the  gum  in  a  small  groove  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  binds  them  with  perfect  security ;  a  thing  he  has 
tried  to  do  in  gold  a  hundred  times,  but  never  succeeded  to  any 
valuable  extent.  He  concludes  on  the  whole,  that  the  teeth  are  more 
securely  bound  to  the  metal,  and  more  perfectly  adapted  to  it  than 
can  be  done  in  gold.  He  further  notices,  that  no  place  is  left  for 
foreign  deposits — that  the  piece  may  be  worn  any  length  of  time, 
and  when  taken  from  the  mouth,  may  be  brushed  clean  in  half  a 
minute.  This,  though  very  desirable,  is  impossible  in  gold  work. 
On  further  inspection,  he  perceives  that  there  are  all  necessary  focili* 
ties  for  filling  out  gaunt  places  in  the  alveoli,  and  that  a  regular  and 
uniform  set  of  teeth  may  be  adapted  to  the  most  irregularly  shaped 
gum.  And  then  he  remembers  the  trouble  and  vexation  he  has  had 
in  the  springing  of  his  plates ;  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  occur  here ;  exactly  as  his  model,  so  is  his  plate.  And, 
further,  it  is  manifest  at  a  glance,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  metal 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  self-braced,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
by  use  or  accident  to  warp  the  plate  at  any  future  time. 

After  this  close  examination,  he  lays  down  the  piece,  and  seema 
to  want  time  to  reflect.  There  is  evidently  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
and  he  is  not  prepared  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  new  process. 
He  has  already  acknowledged  that  every  essential  point  in  the  me-> 
chanical  construction  of  a  set  of  teeth  has  been  achieved  in  a  manner 
far  beyond  any  process  he  has  seen  before.  ^^  But,"  says  he,  ^^  can 
this  metal  be  worn  in  the  mouth  with  impunity."  He  reads  the 
certificates  of  Dr.  Bond  and  others,  and  finds  his  question  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Now,  he  wishes  to  reflect  again.  His  thoughts 
run  thus — "  If  this  metal  is  pure  enough  to  be  worn  in  the  mouth, 
truly  it  is  a  marvellous  discovery  ;  and  this  is  strong  testimony  on 
that  point.  Dr.  Bond  says  he  has  worn  plates  of  gold,  silver,  and 
platina,  and  that  this  is  as  pure  as  any  of  them.  But,  suppose  this 
new  process  is  adopted,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  why,  it  is  so  simple, 
that  any  one  can  do  it ;  and  the  distinction  which  now  exists  between 
the  skilful  manipulator  and  the  botch  will  be  done  away,  and  we 
shall  all  be  brought  down  on  a  level.     Why  should  I  abandon  that 
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which  has  cost  me  yean  of  patient  toil,  and  take  position  betide  the 
man  who  never  possessed  industry  or  skill  enough  to  put  up  a  passable 
set  of  teeth  ? 

I  have  thus  stated  the  case,  as  I  think,  &irly,  and  will  now 
present  some  facts  in  my  own  experience. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  both  branches  I  have  always  done  my  own  arti- 
ficial work,  having  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  do  it  for  me 
to  my  mind  ;  and  I  have  always  felt  the  want  of  some  process  by 
which  greater  perfection,  or  a  nearer  approach  to  it  could  be  at- 
tained. The  double  duty  of  the  oiTice  and  the  laboratory,  how- 
ever, left  me  no  time  for  experimenting  with,  or  inventing  im* 
provements.  Improvements  were  frequently  announced,  however, 
and  I  adopted  them,  generally  without  hesitation,  if  they  appeared  to 
be  improvements.  When  Dr.  John  Allen's  continuous  gum  came 
out,  I  was  delighted  with  it,  thinking  from  its  Igoks  it  would  stand 
the  test ;  and  if  so,  I  saw  that  nearly  all  the  points  to  which  I  have 
above  referred,  were  most  happily  met.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  material  of  which  his  gum  was  made  was  too  frail,  and  would 
break,  even  when  laid  on  so  heavily  as  to  render  the  piece  objection- 
ably clunnsy.  About  this  time,  some  one  proposed  block  tin  as  a  base 
for  lower  sets,  and  Dr.  Hawes,  of  New  York,  published  his  method 
of  constructing  them.  I  adopted  this,  and  so  much  was  I  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  have  never  put  up  lower  sets  in  anything  else,  until 
the  Cheoplastic  process  was  developed  by  Dr.  Blandy,  of  Baltimore. 
I  had  only  one  objection  to  block  tin,  and  that  was,  it  had  not  suffi- 
cient stiffness  to  admit  of  the  use  of  gum  teeth  ;  and  while  the  metal- 
lic gum  could  be  hid  in  most  mouths,  in  some  it  could  not.  But  it 
made  a  more  serviceable,  easy,  and  perfect  base,  than  anything  else 
I  had  ever  tried.  But  when  Dr.  Blandy  called  on  me  last  April,  and 
showed  me  his  new  process,  and  specimens  of  work,  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  had  a  metal  free  from  the  objection  to  block  tin.  I  thought 
it  at  least  as  pure,  and  it  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  upper 
sets  as  well  as  lower,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  to  use  two  or 
more  metals  in  the  same  mouth. 

I  did  not  hesitate,  under  these  circumstances,  to  purchase  an 
office  right.  Since  that  time,  I  have  put  in  some  dozen  pieces,  most 
of  them  being  whole  dentures,  and,  so  far  as  my  patients  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  not  heard  the  first  word  of  complaint,  and  not  a  piece 
has  come  back  to  be  repaired.     Except  in  tin  base  work,  I  have  never 
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enjoyed  lo  perfect  an  exemption  ftom  trouble  with  any  style  of  work 
I  have  eyer  done.  I  am  of  coune,  therefore,  highly  pleased  with  the 
Cheoplastic  proeess. 

The  objections  which  lie  against  the  new  piocesSy  I  think,  maj 
all  be  answered  with  sound  ailment. 

That  the  careless  and  unskilful  will  calculate  to  equal  his  fox^ 
mer  riTal  in  gold  work,  is  probable ;  but  when  he  comes  to  make  • 
comparison  with  well-finished  pieces,  he  will  find  himself  Tastly  mi»- 
taken.  I  do  not  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  its  simplicity ;  mj 
experience  with  it  is,  that  more  skill,  if  possible,  is  requisite  to  com«- 
pass  all  the  ends  practicable  in  this  style  of  work,  than  in  gold.  The 
effect  of  nicety  is  not  seen  until  the  piece  is  cast,  and  then,  if 
defective,  it  must  remain  so.  The  most  perfect  nicety  is  requisito 
in  fitting  and  arranging,  in  order  to  get  out  a  handsome  piece,  or  si 
piece  that  can  be  made  handsome  by  finishing.  But  there  is  no  style 
of  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  responds  so  amply  to 
tlie  skill  of  the  manipulator  as  does  this.  He  fiiils  in  nothing  for 
which  he  labours;  his  highest  aims  are  fully  and  perfectly  met. 
But  it  requires  skill  of  the  most  superior  order  to  bring  out  the  best 
results. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  on  the  minds  of  the 
profession  in  reference  to  Cheoplasty,  will  be  the  metal  itself.  The 
quality  of  metal  for  all  dental  purposes  has  rightly  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  all  well-instructed  dentists.  Tin  foil  was  extensivelj 
used  in  filling  teeth  twenty  years  ago,  and  firom  the  fact  that  it 
was  found  to  corrode  in  some  localities  of  some  mouths,  it  was  dis- 
carded from  the  operating  cases  of  most  of  the  profession.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
filling  in  a  tooth,  and  a  piece  of  the  metal  cast  in  a  solid  mass.. 
The  filling,  moreover,  is  stationary  in  the  mouth  and  may  be  ne^ 
lected,  while  artificial  te^th  are  removed  and  cleansed  at  pleasure. 
It  is  known  to  all  who  have  been  many  years  in  practice,  that  a 
filling  of  tin  foil  will  last  indefinitely  in  a  healthy  mouth,  and  pre- 
serve the  tooth  from  decay  too,  if  kept  clean.  I  have  at  least  two 
tin  fillings  in  my  own  teeth,  that  were  put  in  by  my  dental  pre- 
ceptor twenty «two  years  ago ;  and  the  teeth  are  perfectly  preserved, 
although  they  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay  when  they  were 
filled.  The  patentee  has  wisely  withheld  from  his  patrons  the  for- 
mula by  which  his  metal  is  compounded ;  and  I  think  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  is  satis&ctiHy— that  the  metal  would  almost  cer^ 
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tainlj  degenerate  if  indiscriminatelj  compounded.  But  I  vn  willing 
to  beliere,  that  it  ia  at  least  as  pure  as  block  tin ;  and  if  so,  time 
has  already  proYed  to  me  that  it  may  be  worn  in  the  mouth  with 
imponity. 

There  is,  howeyer,  a  charm  about  gold  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
pel ;  and  I  confeis,  if  gold  could  be  cast,  or  wrought  by  any  othei^ 
means,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  as  this  new  metal  does,  I 
would  use  it  in  preference,  not  because  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
trinsically better,  but  because  there  would  be  no  objections  to  com- 
bat in  the  use  of  it.  In  order  to  meet  this  fancy  for  gold  so  far, 
I  have  gilded  all  my  pieces.  It  may  be  an  intrinsic  adrantage-^ 
I  am  sure  it  does  no  harm,  and  it  makes  a  piece  look  better, 
and  my  patients  like  it  better.  Gilding  is  a  simple  process,  and  may 
be  done  by  any  dentist  in  his  own  laboratory,  with  a  small  outlay 
of  time  and  money. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  want  of  a  proper 
style  of  teeth  for  the  new  process.  While  the  ordinary  teeth  may 
be  used  with  facility,  they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements.  Se- 
veral styles  haye  been  brought  out,  but  I  have  succeeded  best  with 
a  tooth  made  firom  my  own  model,  by  Messrs.  Orum  &  Armstrong,  of 
Philadelphia.  They  are,  or  soon  will  be,  prepared  to  fill  orders. 
No  doubt  there  will  soon  be  in  the  market  a  good  supply  of  vari- 
ous styles  to  suit  all  fancies. 

There  is  one  objection  in  the  minds  of  many  excellent  men  in 
the  profession,  to  which  I  have  not  referred;  they  are  opposed  to 
professional  patents.  Well,  so  am  I,  as  a  principle.  But  I  have 
always  adopted  the  improvements,  without  stopping  to  discuss  the 
question  of  propriety  in  relation  to  such  patents.  The  improve- 
ments sure  essential  to  me,  and  if  I  cannot  get  them  without  pay- 
ing the  fee  of  the  patentee,  I  pay  the  fee,  and  discuss  the  other 
question  afterwards. 

I  have  thus  written  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren,  if  possible,  more  directly  to  this,  as  I  esteem  it, 
great  improvement  in  artificial  dentistry.  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  one  of  those  discoveries  which  only  attract  to  deceive, 
but  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  become  the  prevailmg  mode  of 
mounting  teeth,  that  I  am  willing  to  give  it  my  sanction  before  the 
profession,  as  well  as  in  my  laboratory. 
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OBSCURE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  TOOTHACH. 

A  correspondent  in  the  "  Dental  News  Lbttbr/'  under  the  cogno* 
men  of  initials  "  J.  D.  W.,"  says  upon  this  subject: — There  is  no 
more  reason  why  a  tooth  should  ache  without  sufficient  cause,  than 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  should  be  cause  of  pain  while  in  a 
normal  state.  When  a  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  jaw,  temple, 
or  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head  and  face,  and  there  is  no  discernible 
disease  of  the  parts,  it  ia  fair  to  presume,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  tooth. 
Without  going  into  a  long  description  of  the  various  causes  of  tooth- 
ach,  or  pathological  conditions  of  parts',  inducing  pain,  the  citation  of 
a  few  cases  may  be  of  use  to  the  young  practitioner.  A  lady  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  in  general  good  health,  called  to  see  us  about  pain  in  her 
face,  by  which  she  had  been  suffering  more  or  less  for  four  weeks. 
She  had  called  on  a  dentist  near  her  residence  to  save  time;  she 
referred  the  pain  to  the  lefl  inferior  bicuspids,  both  of  which  were  con- 
siderably worn  ;  the  dentist  could  not  discover  in  them  sufiicient 
cause  of  suffering,  but  plugged  a  small  crevice  in  the  second  one, 
about  as  large  as  a  small  pin's  head.  The  pain,  however,  continued 
the  same ;  they  were  examined  several  times,  with  no  better  success ; 
the  patient  applied  to  us,  stated  her  case ;  we  examined  the  teeth  and 
found  them  as  before  stated,  considerably  worn ;  the  first  one  the 
most ;  and  in  passing  a  fine>pointed  probe  over  the  worn  surface  of  it, 
we  found  a  small  openings  and  the  pulp  partly  dead :  we  opened  the 
cavity  freely,  and  cured  the  case. 

A  gentleman  called  to  see  us,  suffering  pain  along  the  inferior 
maxillary ;  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  pai'ts ;  the  pain  had  been  en- 
dured about  one  week ;  he  always  referred  it  to  the  inferior  maxillary 
and  the  wisdom  tooth,  second  bicuspid,  and  space  between  them,  as 
the  first  and  second  molars  had  been  extracted  for  some  years.  The 
wisdom  tooth  had  a  large  plug  in  it,  which  was  removed  by  his  den- 
tist, to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  cause  of  pain ;  but  it  was  not 
found  to  be,  the  bicuspid  was  entirely  sound.  His  dentist  not  being 
able  to  discover  any  cause  of  pain,  the  patient  called  to  see  us  :  we 
found  a  very  small  orifice  in  the  gum,  which  opened  to  a  remnant  of 
a  root,  which  had  been  lefl  about  three  years  before ;  this  was  ex- 
tracted, and  the  case  cured. 

A  gentleman  of  nervous  temperament  was  attacked  with  pain  in 
the  head  and  face,  principally  the  left  side ;  he  sent  for  his  medical 
adviser :  he  diagnosed  it  as  a  case  of  neuralgia,  for  which  he  employed 
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narcotics,  chloroform,  ether,  leeches,  puigativea,  &c.,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.    Ailer  treating  the  patient  for  about  one  week,  during  which 
time  he  grew  much  worse,  the  whole  nervous  system  seemed  to  bo-> 
oome  involved ;  he  was  at  times  speechless,  he  could  not  swallow  his 
fi)od — he  would  start  off  and  run  across  the  room  involuntarily,  if 
spoken  to,  or  drop  down  upon  his  knees,  and  perform  various  gyra- 
tions, as  if  crazed.     He  never  complained  of  his  teeth  in  the  least ; 
but  his  medical  adviser  called  upon  us,   to  know  if  we  would  ex- 
amine the  case  for  him,  as  the  patient  grew  worse  under  his  treat- 
ment.   We  found  that  a  front  tooth  had  been  plugged  about  a  month, 
but  had  given  no  pain  at  the  time  ;  we,  however,  removed  the  plug, 
and  found  that  it  had  been  plugged  over  the  nerve.     The  tooth  bled, 
and  the  patient  was  at  once  relieved,  Lut  did  not  recover  from  the 
nervous  excitement  for  some  days.     It  was  the  most  extraordinary 
case  of  suffering  we  ever  witnessed.     When  pain  follows  shortly  after 
plugging  a  tooth,  although  no  pain  was  experienced  at  the  time,  we 
regard  it  with  suspicion,  and  remove  the  plug.     In  this  case,  the 
nerves  of  motion,  aa  well  as  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  were 
seriously  involved. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OP  OVERCOMING  A  DIFFICULTY- 

Mr.  Arthur  in  the  Dental  News  Letter^  upon  this  subject,  says-^ 
In  filling  teeth,  a  very  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  to  keep  the 
moisture  away  from  the  cavity.  There  are  some  cases,  in  which  the 
accretion  of  saliva  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  cavity 
from  being  overflowed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  the  best  we  can  under 
the  circumstances  ;  these  are  extreme  cases,  however ;  by  making  use 
of  the  right  means,  and  with  care,  we  are  usually  able  to  keep  the 
saliva  from  interfering  with  the  operation.  But  where  the  cavity  to 
be  filled  is  situated  on  the  proximate  surface  of  a  tooth,  near  the  gum, 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  good  operation,  -when  "  annealed 
gold"  is  used,  is  the  secretion  of  mucus.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  gum 
projects  slightly  into  the  cavity,  and  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
may  have  been  slightly  wounded  so  as  to  Heed  easily. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
A  wedge  of  wood,  in  cases  where  it  is  admissible,  is  sometimes 
thrust  between  the  teeth,  so  as  to  force  the  gum  out  of  the  way,  and 
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80  compress  it  as  to  stop,  for  the  time,  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  the 
bleeding.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  gum  is  sometimes  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and  the  natural  action  of  the 
vessels  suspended  for  the  time.  Dr.  Jack  proposed  and  practised,  he 
states,  with  satisfaction,  packing  a  very  small  piece  of  bibulous  paper 
under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum. 

A  very  umple  method  has  lately  suggested  itself  to  me,  which  I 
have  put  into  practice  with  so  much  satisfaction  that  I  communicate 
it.  I  have  at  hand  a  number  of  the  india-rubber  tubes  used  for  regu- 
lating the  teeth,  of  several  sizes.  From  one  of  these  I  cut  off  a 
small  ring,  taking  the  sized  tube  suitable  for  the  case  in  hand.  This 
ring  is  passed  around  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  embracing  it  alone  or 
several  others  if  necessary ;  it  may  be  brought  up  against  the  gum 
with  so  much  force  as  to  press  it  out  of  the  way,  if  it  projects  into  the 
cavity,  and  to  compress  it  so  as  completely  to  stop  the  mucous  secre- 
tion, or  any  slight  bleeding.  The  use  of  this  appliance  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed  in  so  simple  as  to  require  no  further  explanation.  It  is 
only  necessaiy  to  try  it  to  be  convinced  of  its  value. 


FACIAL  AND  DENTAL  NEURALGIAS. 

Dr.  Michael  Andre  recommends  the  following  mixture  for  prompt 
relief:  Extracts  of  Opium,  of  Belladonna  and  of  Stramonia,  each 
one  part :  Laurel  Water,  twelve  parts.  A  few  drops  are  placed  in 
the  meatus  auditorius,  and  cotton  is  placed  in  the  passage,  taking  the 
precaution  to  hold  the  head  on  the  opposite  side  for  a  few  moments, 
that  the  fluid  may  pass  freely  into  the  canal. — Eevue  Tkerapeutijue. 


COMPLETE  SECTION  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP, 

By  being  caught  between  the  two  jaws  ;  fracture  of  several  teeth,  dis- 
placement of  others. — Translated  from  *'  L'Art  Denkure." 

On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  2nd  of  April  1857,  during  the 
voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Naples,  Lewis,  aged  23,  the  first 
stoker  of  the  steamer  *'  L' Aventin,"  was  about  to  grease  the  joint  of 
the  great  piston,  when,  either  from  carelessness,  or  the  movement  of 
the  ship,  he  was  violently  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  the  handle 
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of  the  piston  in  its  deicent.  Happily  when  he  found  himself  struck, 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  bow  his  head,  otherwise  the  skull 
would  have  been  beaten  in  like  an  egg-shell,  by  the  force  of  a  machine 
of  160  horse  power.  In  rapidly  and  yiolently  lowering  his  head,  his 
diin  was  suddenly  struck  against  the  sternum,  and  the  lower  lip  being 
between  the  two  jaws«  a  piece  two  inches  long,  was  as  cleanly  cut  out 
as  if  done  with  a  razor ;  Beveral  of  the  teeth  were  broken,  and  otheis 
^ry  much  displaced.  The  wound  at  the  top  of  the  head  was  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  a  clean  cut.  I  shaved  the  hair 
off,  made  three  sutures,  and  bound  it  up  with  strapping.  The  patient 
was  bled,  and  a  mustard  bath  applied  to  the  feet.  I  placed  on  the 
wound  on  the  mouth,  a  small  compress  dipped  in  cold  water,  which 
was  renewed  as  often  as  it  became  in  the  slightest  degree  worm.  The 
next  morning  I  obtained  at  Naples,  an  invalid's  bottle  ;  by  means  of 
which,  Lewis  could  swallow  some  barley  water  sweetened  with  honey, 
as  well  as  a  Uttle  broth,  but  without  making  the  slightest  effort ;  so 
that  the  twisted  sutures  were  pulled  on  as  little  as  possible. 

The  third  day,  the  wound  on  the  head  was  completely  united, 
without  a  trace  of  suppuration. 

The  fourth  day  I  removed  the  sutures  from  the  mouth,  the  union 
was  complete,  and  the  cicatrice  linear.     The  patient  could  now  easily 
open  the  mouth,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  teeth  and  gums ;  I 
found  the  IvXim  fungous^  white,   flabby,    and  much  engoiged,  and 
forming  a  moveable  cushion  round  the  alveoli.     The  canine  and  first 
bicuspid  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  were  broken  off,  the  stumps 
were  blackened  and  loose,  I  removed  them  with  the  forceps.     The 
teeth  which  had  not  been  broken  were  pushed  out  of  the  proper  places 
by  the  shock.     I  ordered  the  patient  frequent  lotions  of  thickened 
marsh-mallow  water,  to  abate  the  inflammation ;  in  a  few  days  this  had 
completely  passed  away  ;  but  the  fungoid  state  of  the  gums  still  re. 
muning,  I  ordered  lotions  of  the  decoction  of  bark.     To  restore  the 
teeth  to  their  original  position,  I  advised  Lewis  to  perform,  thirty  or 
forty  times  a  day,  a  kind  of  dental  gymnastic,  by  pushing  gently 
with  his  tongue  the  displaced  teeth  towards  their  proper  places,  and 
thus  by  degrees  to  restore  them  to  their  normal  position.     The  patient 
being  very  intelligent,  did  exactly  as  desired  him,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure,  in  a  few  days,  of  seeing  the  teeth  in  their  natural  places ; 
the  gums  adhering  firmly  to  the  alveoli,  and  again  recovering  their 
natural  rosy  hue,  under  the  action  of  the  bark.     On  the  14th  April, 
I  perceived  above  the  right  upper  canine  a  little  white  speck ;  I  made 
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an  inciBion  with  a  bistoury,  and  found  the  root  of  the  tooth  which 
had  been  broken  at  the  neck.  I  immediately  extracted  it  and  con- 
tinued the  bark  lotion. 

On  the  18th  April,  sixteen  days  af>er  the  accident,  the  patient 
was  completely  cured,  and  presented  the  following  appearance  :— 

The  lower  lip  is  as  thin  as  the  uppen  all  trace  of  the  former 
swelling  has  disappeared,  and  the  cicatrice  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
There  are  five  teeth  wanting  ;  viz.,  in  the  upper  jaw  the  two  canines, 
and  the  first  left  bicuspid  ;  in  the  lower,  the  first  incisor,  and  canine 
on  the  right.  All  the  other  teeth  are  in  their  natural  position,  the 
gums  are  firm,  and  of  a  healthy  red  colour, 

Lewis  can  eat  solid  food,  and  masticate  without  pain  or  difficulty. 


TEMPORARY  SETS. 

From  the  Dental  News  ie*ter^  January  1858. 

It  has  become  a  practice  with  many  dentists  to  supply  their  patrons 
with  a  temporary  set  of  teeth,  while  the  gums  and  alveolar  are 
changing  into  a  permanent  condition  suitable  for  a  permanent  one. 

Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  course — first,  to  gratify  their 
patients ;  second,  the  more  perfect  preservation  of  the  expression  of 
the  mouth  and  face.  Is  the  latter  reason,  practically  speaking,  true  ? 
Will  not  the  change  be  greater  at  the  end  of  five  years,  than  if  the 
old  practice  be  followed,  of  giving  six  months  or  a  year  for  the  mouth 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  reception  of  a  permanent  set  of  teeth  ?  Prom 
my  limited  experience,  whenever  a  temporary  set  has  been  supplied, 
the  change  in  the  jaw  has  not  been  so  great  during  the  first  year,  but 
has  continued  to  change  for  a  number  of  years ;  so  that,  ultimately, 
the  loss  has  been  greater,  and  the  change  of  expression  greater. 

There  is  also  another  objection.  A  plate  put  into  the  mouth  over 
unhealed  gums,  prevents  healthy  action,  and  keeps  them  in  a  sofl  and 
spongy  condition,  unsuited  for  a  basis  for  a  permanent  and  useful  set 
of  teeth. 

If  it  be  true  that  temporary  sets  be  a  permanent  injury  to  the 
jaw,  they  should  be  immediately  abandoned  ;  so  that  the  unfortunate 
victim  to  artificial  teeth  shall  not  suffer  a  permanent  injury  from 
wrong  advice.  T.  H.  B. 

Portland,  December  17,  1857- 
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MEDULLARY  CANCER  OP  A  GIRL'S  JAW. 

We  were  present  on  January  1 2th  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
whea  Mr.  Holt  removed  some  malignant  disease  from  the  jaw  of  a 
girl,  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated  removing  entirely.  The  par- 
tieulars  are  as  follow  : — 

A  young  woman,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted  on  Januaiy  7th, 
with  fungoid  protrusion  from  about  the  angle  of  the  right  jaw,  of  ten 
vreeks'  duration  only.     The  disease  was  not  for  the  first  month  at- 
tended with  pain,  but  for  the  last  six  weeks,  she  experienced  slight 
pain  radia^g  to  the  symphysis,  more  particularly  at  night ;  but  rest 
was  always  obtained  by  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia.     Her  atten* 
tion  was  first  directed  to  it  by  a  small  portion,  apparently  from  the 
dieek,  getting  between  the  teeth.     On  examination,  a  soft  fungoid 
mass  was  detected  covering  the  molar  teeth,  and  extending  across  the 
tongue.     It  apparently  sprung  from  the  angle  or  base  of  the  ascending 
nmns,  and  had  pushed  the  mucous  covering  before  it.     The  molar 
teeth  were  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets ;  the  wisdom  tooth  was  cover- 
ed with  gum.     The  rapid  growth  of  the  fungus,  and  the  absence  of 
any  material  pun,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  a  form 
of  epulis,  either  growing  rapidly  from  interruption  to  the  returning 
dreulation,  or  of  a  malignant  type.     Mr.  Holt,  therefore,  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  remove  the  whole  mass,  and  examine  the  bone  prior 
to  removal  of  the  jaw  itself.     The  patient  being  thoroughly  under  the 
bfluence  of  chloroform,  Mr.  Clendon  wedged  open  the  mouth,  and 
Mr.  Holt  made  an  incision  through  the  reflected  mucous  membrane 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw,  and  tlirough  the  base  of  the  tumour  to 
the  bone.     A  similar  proceeding  was  adopted  on  the  inner  side,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mass  removed.     Its  attachments  were  now  found  to 
be  connected  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  anterior  part  of 
the  ascending  ramus,  the  bone  being  hard  and  of  its  ordinary  density. 
As  the  patient  was  somewhat  debilitated,  of  a  dwarfish  stature,  and. 
strumous  habits,  Mr.  Holt  did  not  feel  warranted  in  doing  that  which 
he  was  prepared  to  do— namely,  remove  the  bone  at  its  articulation 
at  this  time,  but  preferred  removing  with  the  cutting  pliers  all  the 
bone  to  which  the  growth  had  been  attached.     Mr.  Clendon  having 
then  removed  the  molars  and  wisdom  tooth,  Mr.  Holt  cut  through 
half  the  thickness  of  the  jaw  corresponding  to  those  teeth,  and,  going 
further  back,  removed  the  coronoid  process,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
sigmoid  notch.     The  disease  was  found  to  be  intimately  connected 
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with  the  periosteum,  which  readily  peeled  ofi^  learing  th«  bone  Mme- 
— '-- '  — ughened.  It  teemed  uncertain  whether  the  tumour  wai  deT»- 
>m  the  periosteum  or  external  to  it ;  at  any  nte,  aubaequent 
examination  by  Mr.  Brooke  confirmed  its  canceroui  nature, 
think  Mr.  Holt  acted  witely  in  not  removing  the  jaw  onder 
umstancei. — Lancet. 


CEMENTS  FOR  STOPPING  THE  TEETH, 
igner  recommend!  the  following:  —  A  drachm  of  guttA 
soflened  by  hot  water,  it  to  be  worked  up  with  catechu  powd« 
inic  arid,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  and  with  a  drop  of  eieenUal 
or  use,  a  monel  is  to  be  loflened  over  the  fiame  of  a  apirit 
itroduced  while  warm  into  the  carity  of  the  tooth,  and  adapt- 
erly.  The  mas*  becomes  hardened,  and  even  after  Kveial 
,  eitfaibiti  no  trace  of  decomposition.  M.  Ponton  itat^i  that 
r  also  obtain  an  excellent  cement  by  dluolving  one  port  of 
In  two  of  collodion.  Having  well  dried  out  the  cavity,  a 
!ill  of  cotton,  soaked  in  some  drops  of  the  solution,  is  to  be 
xd.  It  soon  solidifies,  and  may  remain  in  nfn,  seeming  also 
;  an  influence  on  the  further  progress  of  the  caries.  Beti.  Med. 
th'».  Ret. 


DEATH  FROM  CHLOROFORM, 
d  the  following  in  the  Courier  of  Tuesday  last ; — A  young 
med  Packard,  died  at  Salmon  Falls,  on  Tuesday  la.<t,  by  taking 
rm.  She  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Severance,  to  have  a  tooth 
td,  and  while  the  doctor  was  absent  from  the  room  she  used 
iroftrm,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  her  dying.  Whether 
k  it  purposely  or  ignorantly  is  unknown. — Boitan  Med.  and 


CHEMISTRY. 

tTLTKRATlOH  OP  Chioroporu. — It  Is  to  be  deplored  that  a  sub- 
)f  so  much  value  as  Chloroform  should,  in  many  instances,  be 
d  positively  dangerous,  or  even  &tal,  by  carelessness  in  its 
ion,  owing  to  which,  impurities,  that  might  be  easily  avud- 
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ed  in  the  first  instance,  or  tubsequently  remoTcd,  are  luffered  to  con- 
taminate it,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  either  ineffi- 
cacious for  good,  or  positively  poisonous  when  administered. 

The  Foreign  ingredients  most  ^quentlj  met  with,  are  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  hydrochloric,  and  hypochlorous  acids,  and  some  of  the  com- 
pounds of  methyl.  The  latter  are  exceedingly  poisonous  in  their 
action ;  and  further,  there  is  no  ready  means  of  discovering  their 
presence,  or  of  freeing  chloroform  from  them.  Alcohol  may  be  detect^ 
ed,  by  adding  one  or  two  crystals  of  chromic  acid  to  two  drachms  of 
tiie  suspected  liquid  ;  should  it  be  present,  the  chromic  acid  is  soon 
reduced  to  the  state  of  the  green  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  a  little  bichromate  of  potossa  and 
sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  the  chromic  acid.  Aldehyde  b  recognised 
by  its  reducing  action  on  the  hydrated  oxide  of  silver,  and  by  its 
rendering  aquapotassae  of  a  brown  colour  when  heated  with  it.  This 
body  does  not  occasion  any  injurious  influence  when  inhaled  with  the 
chloroform,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  converted  in  the  system  into  ascetic 
acid,  which  is  a  slight  stimulant. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  very  common  impurity  in  chloroform,  and 
often  exists  in  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  That  containing  this 
add  has  often  an  irritating  odour ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  affords, 
when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

Hypochlorous  acid  may  be  recognised  by  its  odour,  as  also 
by  its  reddening,  and  then  partially  bleaching,  a  piece  of  litmus 
j[»aper. 

Compounds  of  Methyl,  It  is  to  be  regretted,  says  Normandy, 
that  these  dangerous  substances  cannot  very  readily  be  detected. 
One  of  the  best  criterions  of  their  presence  is  the  effect  they  produce 
upon  the  organism.  They  occasion  a  peculiar  throbbing  headach, 
and  a  rapid  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  These  symptoms  may 
often  be  observed  when  the  chloroform  is  only  inhaled  for  a  shoit 
time ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  often  the  cause 
of  discomfort,  so  often  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  samples  of 
this  anaesthetic.  These  impurities  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the  following 
way : — ^Wash  the  chloroform  three  or  four  times  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water,  decant  the  latter  carefully  after  each  operation,  then  introduce 
it  into  a  retort  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  powdered  quick- 
lime, and  carefully  distil  in  a  water  bath.  The  resulting  product 
will  generally  be  found  quite  pure. — Dr,  Mu^ratfs  ChemUlry ; 
ikeoretiealy  pradicaly  and  analytical. 

B 
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Ethbb  versus  Chloboporic.— Professor  Barrier,  of  Lyons,  has 
published,  in  the  Gazeite  M^ieale  de  Lyan^  August  15th,  1857,  an 
able  article,  wherein  he  contends  that  ether  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  chloroform  as  an  ansesthetic.  He  concludes  by  propounding 
the  following  opinions  :«— 

"  1.  When  death  is  instantaneous,  it  roust  be  the  result  of  an 
idiosyncrasy,  which  contributes  in  rendering  the  prostration  of  the 
nervous  system  more  rapid  and  complete ;  hence  fatal  syncope. 

2.  As  ether  acts  less  powerfully  and  quickly  than  chloroform, 
it  exposes  patients  less  frequently  to  that  instantaneous  prostration. 

3.  If  asphyxia  can  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  death 
under  ansesthetics,  it  may  be  easily  prevented,  when  it  arises  from 
an  imperfect  mode  of  inhal^tiaiC^jriMte^te  allow  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air  to  enter  tkfi^c^esf;                  "MC/V 

4.  If  death,  on  \]jk;wAier  hand,  is  the  conmmence  of  protracted 
ansesthesia,  the  lattei  is  otiUlLrsSOieLfiiQS  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  actioni^  the  ansesthetic  agent:^ 

5.  Ether  is  to  be  pre1i^;{ed  tpii^^nofu^  it  is  less  danger- 
ous, and  that  the  few  disadvanHlgus'  allrt^uted  to  that  agent,  are  of 
too  secondary  a  character  to  cause  its  use  to  be  given  up  in  operative 
surgery." 

That  the  data  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  by  chloroform  must  be 
very  incomplete,  is  proved  by  a  fact  stated  in  the  above-mentioned 
article.  M.  Barrier  states  that  five  deaths  from  inhalations  of  chlo* 
reform  have,  to  his  knowledge,  taken  place  at  Lyons,  and  that  one 
only  has  been  published. 

Elkctbtc  Gilding,  Silvering,  and  Platinatino. — "  M.  Landois, 
of  Paris,  announced  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry,  at  their  session  of  25th  December  1855,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  gold,  silver,  and  platina  bath,  having  no  deleterious  exha- 
lation, and  capable  of  depositing  solid  coating  upon  the  metals. 
M.  L.  dissolves  a  given  weight  of  cyanide  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina, 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt ;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
may  then  be  used.  The  galvanic  deposit  takes  place  cold  very 
rapidly,  and  the  results  are  equal  to  those  obtained  by  MM.  Ruotz 
and  Elkington." — Jour.  Franklin  Institute. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  January  5,  1858. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Second  Saision  was  held  this 
erening,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following    gentlemen    were    duly  elected  Memhers,    and 
Associates  of  the  College  :«- 


i3t;.i:)rM: 


•  • 


•  • 


A.  Alabone,  Esq. 
J.  L.  AHdridge,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Atkinson,  Esq. 
C.  Barrow,  Esq.  . . 
E.  Beyers,  Esq. 
H.  Bower,  Esq. 
W.  D.  J.  Brenneis,  Esq. 
W.  Buckell,  Esq. 

J.  Burley,  Esq. 
C.  Garter,  Esq.    .  • 
W.  Chapman,  Esq.  • , 
J.  Corbett,  Esq.  . . 

C.  H.  Crowther,  Esq. 
G.  Cussons,  Esq. 

R.  C.  Drabble,  Esq.  . . 
T..  Evans,  Esq.    • . 
J.  H.  Fergusson,  Esq. 
S.  Fowell,  Esq    . . 
J.  G.  Gkunble,  Esq. 

B.  Ganthony,  Esq. 
R.  B.  Gamett,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Garnet,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Gilbert,  Esq.  .  • 

D.  Gillies,  Esq.   • . 
W.  Grant,  Esq. 
A.  Gunton,  Esq. 
G.  Harding,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Heath,  Esq. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


*  • 


Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
..  Portsmouth 

Leeds 
..  Stockport 

Oxford 
• .  Sheffield 

Henrietta  Street.     W. 
•  •  Salisbury 

Hali&x 
. .  Grosyenor  Street     W. 

Maddoz  Street.    W. 
.     Coric 

Wakefield 
..   York 

Sheffield 
..   Tenby 

Sligo,  Ireland 
..   New  Bond  Street.     W. 

Stratford-on-Ayon 
..  Liyeipool 

Huddersfield 
..  Sheffield 

Old  Quebec  Street.     W. 
..  Londonderry 

Inverness 
.%  Norwich 

Chichester 
..  Richmond 
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[.  Holmes  E»i. 

Hull 

,.  H»gh»,  E«i. 

..   Birkenhead 

r.p««,E^.        .. 

It.  Joii«,  Eiq. 

..  Swansea 

lhiti,E;iq.         .. 

Hull 

P.  Uoon,  Esq. 

..  Liverpool 

I<i«1j,Ek.        .. 

Sheffield 

fewman,  Esq. 

..  Liverpool 

Nonnra,  Esq.      . . 

Australia 

P.  Porter,  Esq. 

..  Finsbuij  PUee.     E.  C. 

B.  IUiid.Il,  Ek-  ■ . 

Portsmouth 

T.  Robinson,  Esq. 

..  Qrosvenor  Street.    W. 

B.  Rodna;,  Esq. 

Torquay 

khoMeld.  Esq. 

..   Huddenifield 

r.  Sims,  Esq. 

Birmingham    ' 

IICQ.  Slater,  Esq. 

..    Hanley,  StafTordsbire 

C.  Stokes,  Esq.    .. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Stjer.Esq.    .. 

..  Northampton 

3.  Surenne,  Esq. . . 

Edinburgh 

J.  SyWester,  Esq. 

..         ..  Worcester 

HTuel,  Esq.    .. 

Camborne,  Cornwall 

Weaver,  Esq. 
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Museum  and  Librabt  Report. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  and  Library  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  since  the  last 
Report  in  December  1857 : — 

Museum  Report,  January  5,  1858. 

The  following  articles  hare  been  presented  since  the  last  report, 
December  1,  1857  : — 

A  model  of  Furnace  for  mdHngy  and  backing  TVe^.-— Presented 
bj  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Edinburgh. 

Specimens  of  Teeih  made  in  Dr.  JtoberU'i  furnace. — Presented 
by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Edinburgh. 

Modd  of  a  new  method  of  articulating  ^tifetf.-- Presented  by  Dr. 
Boberts,  of  Edinbiugh. 

Specimens  of  a  new  temporary  stopping. — Invented  and  presented 
by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Edinburgh. 

Modd  of  an  Apparatus  for  restamping  bent  plates. — Presented  by 
R.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Camberwell. 

Modd  of  an  Upper  JaWy  with  the  arch  perfect  in  shapcy  but  minus 
the  bicuspids. — Presented  by  A.  Hockley,  Esq. 

Chables  Jambs  Fox, 

Hon.  Librarian  and  Curator. 

Mr.  Charles  Rogers  then  read  the  following  paper  on  Pivoting  :^- 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemeh.~The  subject  of  my  paper  having 
leen  so  recently  before  you,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  opening 
anew  the  discussion,  especially  aHer  the  able  paper  then  read  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Perkins,  who  entered  so  fully  into  the  operation  for  pivot- 
ing, as  generally  practised.  There  were  points  of  detail,  however, 
that  appeared  to  me  to  bear  further  inquiry,  and  which,  I  hope  and 
believe,  will  excite  your  interest. 

This  method  of  replacing  teeth  stands  foremost,  on  account  of  its 
neatness  and  comfort,  of  all  other  contrivances  for  artificial  teeth  ;  but 
beyond  that,  when  required  in  the  mouths  of  youth,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  every  effort  should  be  used  to  avoid  gold  frames,  which 
all  must  have  observed  as  being  so  prejudicial  in  mouths  up  to  thirty 
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or  forty  years  of  age,  and  indeed  Bometimes  after  that.  While,  no 
doubt,  many  will  agree  with  me  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  the  opera- 
tion may  be  carried,  I  tay  it  adyisedly,  that  pirotinf  ia  not  valued, 
or  practised,  generally  to  the  extent  that  appears  to  me  possible ;  to 
'"  'rate  which  remark  I  will  mention  two  cases  : — The  first  wos  a 
g  married  lady,  age  about  twenty,  having  the  two  central  inci- 
nuch  disfigtited  towards  the  points  by  dark  decay.  She  applied 
e  of  the  leading  practitioners  at  this  end  of  London,  who  proposed 
removal,  and  thereupon  took  the  mould  of  the  mouth,  intending 
e  removal  of  the  teeth  to  insert  the  frame.  In  the  meantime,  on 
it  to  her  mother,  who  had  teeth  pivoted  by  me  then  existing,  Bbe 
directed  to  me,  when  I  instantly  proceeded  to  operate  ;  and  after 
oying  the  nerves,  secured,  at  that  sitting,  two  mineral  crowns  on 
Perfectly-healthy  roots.  That  was  four  years  since.  She  has 
absent  from  England ;  but  I  have  heard  this  last  summer  of 
being  secure  and  comfortable,  and  no  doubt  the  rest  of  the  teeth 
Jl  the  better  for  being  without  the  frame.  The  second  case,  but 
itly  in  my  hands,  was  a  young  lady,  age  about  twenty-five,  who 
the  points  of  two  central  incisors  by  a  blow,  while  a  cliild  eleven 
I  of  age,  exposmg  the  nerves :  being  taken  to  an  eminent  west- 
Jentist,  in  great  sufTering,  he  refused  to  do  anylliing,  and  she  has 
lined  so  disfigured  till  this  autumn.  Although,  as  you  may  ima- 
the  roots  were  very  open  and  softened,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
mineral  crowns.  I  believe,  vrith  watching  annually,  they  will 
lome  years. 

these  and  other  cases  have  induced  me  to  think,  that  older  practi- 
irs,  who  with  great  employment  and  success  in  other  operations,  have 
led  to  give  attention  to  what  appeared  perhaps  a  doubtful  opera- 
it  remains  for  us  J  union,  as  most  of  us  are,  having  more  time,  so  to 
trate  the  process  as  to  bring  it  beyond  the  realm  of  doubt.  It 
•ens  also,  that  the  public  is  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
ition.  An  untoward  case  of  alveolar  abscess,  with  febrile  disturb- 
,  brings  it  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  man,  who  immediately 
unccs  that  metliod  of  fixing  teeth — his  opinion  flies  through  the 
ly  and  general  circle — hence  the  prejudice  ;  while  we  knuw,  that 
one  such  instance,  hundreds  of  successful  pivoted  teeth  exist, 
vn  only  to  the  owners  themselves.  The  value  which  patients  set 
I  their  pivoted  teeth,  heightens  the  operation  in  my  mind,  being 
lenity  requested,  while  adapting  a  frame  for  grinders,  to  leave  the 
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pivoted  teeth  in  firont*     I  can  recall  Beyeral  inUancet  of  such  anange-* 
ment,  and  no  doubt  many  membera  can  do  the  lame. 

Thefint  aim  of  the  patient  is  ornament,  which,  to  the  practitioner, 
is  of  aeooiMlarj  importance,  as  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  fitting 
and  fixing,  wluch  seem  to  require  the  same  precautions  as  for  stoppings 
The  operation  of  pivoting  embraces  the  incisors,  cuspids,  and  bi -cus- 
pids, ten  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Where  the  mouth  is  small,  there  is  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  second  bicuspid,  and  occasionally  has  to  be  re- 
linquished. The  lower  teeth  are  not  so  easily  reached  as  the  upper, 
tut  by  operating  from  behind,  the  difficulty  is  not  great,  except  where 
the  teeth  slant  inwards. 

I  will  first  take  the  treatment  of  dead  roots,  very  much  softened, 
where  irritation  exists,  or  where  abscess  has  occurred.  If  time  per- 
mits, the  root  should  be  cleared  of  soil  matter  and  moisture,  then 
dressed  with  creosote,  to  the  extremity,  and  plugged  with  cotton  and 
mastie,  and  left  lor  two  or  three  days,  in  the  same  manner  that  any 
tooth  would  be  managed  under  similar  circumstances,  previous  to 
stopping ;  after  which,  the  root  should  be  filed  down  beyond  the  gum, 
and  the  new  crown  adjusted ;  and,  if  time  still  permits,  it  should  be 
lightly  fixed  with  a  temporary  pivot.  My  object  is  to  avoid  irrita- 
tion and  abscess,  which  you  will  all,  I  am  sure,  admit  is  the  great 
opprobium  of  the  operation.  I  then  clear  out  the  root  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  soft  bone,  with  the  object  of  screwing  in  a  gold  tube,  the 
c^tre  being  the  size  for  taking  the  pivot  of  the  tube  mineral  tooth. 
Gold  tubes  may  be  kept  of  various  thicknesses,  from  which,  afler  tap* 
ping,  a  piece  of  the  length  required,  should  be  cut  with  a  notch  made 
by  the  saw,  in  order  to  fix  the  turn-screw  in,  with  v^hich  it  may  be 
gradually  worked  up  into  the  root  and  fixed.  It  is  well  to  cut  the 
icrew  in  the  root  with  water,  after  which  it  should  be  dried  out  with 
cotton  and  chloroform,  and  the  screw  finally  secured  with  solution  of 
gutta  percha.  In  cases  where  the  softening  forms  a  large  open  mouth 
to  the  roots,  a  larger  tube  should  be  fitted  to  extend  half  way,  or  as 
may  appear  necessary ;  or  if  not  extending  far,  the  small  tube  may 
be  fixed,  and  then  plugged  round  with  gold  foil.  Platinum  for  the 
screw  tubes,  when  required  large,  I  prefer ;  and  might  be  used  with 
advantage  for  any  size,  in  producing  less  destructive  action  on  the 
dentine ;  the  want  of  firmness  in  screwing  might  be  remedied  by 
holding  it  on  a  wire.  It  will  occur  to  all  that  the  tube  should  be 
slightly  tapered  before  worming,  with  three  or  fuur  facets  filed  on  the 
end,  that  the  root  may  be  tapped,  or  cut,  without  the  risk  of  splitting. 
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and  which  tapering  will  balance  the  extra  enlargement  that  obtains 
in  working  the  screw  into  its  place. 

The  suggestion  of  the  screw  tube  I  found  some  years  back  in  the 
American  Journal ;  since  which  time,  although  reading  that  work 
regularly,  I  have  not  seen  any  mention  at  their  society  meetings  of  its 
being  used ;  indeed,  the  pivot  does  not  appear  to  be  in  much  favour 
across  the  Atlantic,  except  when  made  of  hickory ;  for  which  reason, 
I  imagine,  the  operation  is  regarded  as  of  a  merely  temporary  nature. 
A  good  description  is  also  given  in  Harris's  Dictionary  of  Dental 
Science,  a  most  useful  aid  to  beginners. 

The  treatment  of  roots,  with  life,  or  the  nerve  existing,  I  find  a 
much  simpler  and  speedier  process*    When  nmch  substance  of  crown 
remains,  the  saw  should  be  used  on  both  sides,  commencing  as  high 
as  the  process  of  gum  permits,  and  cairied  as  fiur  into  the  tooth  as 
possible,  cutting  diagonally,  that  the  central  cavity  may  be  sooner 
reached ;  having  cut  a  quarter  of  diameter  either  side,  the  excising 
forceps  should  be  used,  when  a  little  effort  will  complete  the  removal ; 
by  this  means  as  great  length  of  root  is  retained  as  possible,  with  the 
means  of  forming  it  to  the  arch  of  gum  which  retains  that  appearance 
longer  than  by  excising  the  crown  at  once,  high  up  under  the  gvun. 
This  latter  method,  although  recommending  itself  to  many  on  ac- 
count of  the  saving  of  time,  appears  to  me  to  have  some  grave  objec- 
tions.    There  is  much  risk  of  splintering — the  shock  is  severe  to  the 
patient  and  dangerous  to  the  alveolus — ^the  root  is  much  shortened,  as 
the  instrument  must  be  slipped  over  the  enamel,  which  in  youn^ 
mouths  is  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of  gum ;  we  thus  lose  the 
power  of  forming  the  root  with  the  roimd  file,  a  most  important  part 
of  the  afUr-adjustment  of  the  new  crown.     The  nerve  has  then  to  be 
got  rid  of,  which,  if  the  opening  is  sufficient,  can  be  done  by  passing 
a  fine  watch-maker's  broach  carefully  by  its  side,  giving  as  little  pain 
to  the  patient  as  possible;  when  near  or  at  the  end  a  sharp  turn  or 
two  will  cut  it  off;  a  little  nitric  acid  on  the  fine  broach  will  then 
finish  its  destruction.     The  root  sliould  be  formed  with  the  stump  file 
filing  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  gum,  which,  when  the  crown  is 
fixed,  afler  a  few  days,  grows  down,  completely  hiding  the  imion* 
Where  the  channel  is  small  to  admit  of  drilling  out,  sometimes  the 
tube  may  be  dispensed  with,  until  from  the  loosening  of  the  pivot  it 
should  be  required ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  use  the  screwed  tube  always 
for  the  six  upper  centrals,  as  when  firesh  and  sound  but  a  thin  tube 
would  be  wanted. 
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This  operation  on  freth  roots,  as  I  obserred,  is  much  simpler 
than  where  they  are  decayed,  from  the  circumstance  that  one  sitting 
completes  it ;  in  the  same  way  that  a  molar  tooth  can  have  the  nerve 
destroyed  by  acid,  or  other  means,  as  the  electric  cautery,  and  stop* 
ped  at  the  same  sitting.  Where  arsenic,  or  sine  is  used,  of  course 
initation  being  set  up  in  the  socket,  such  hurried  procedure  would  be 
injudicious.  I  have  not  tried  the  electric  cautery,  hut  believing  in 
its  power,  I  mention  that  with  other  agents,  but  find  much  succeu 
with  the  needle  broach,  of  course  softened.  As  I  know  some  doubt  is 
ftli  as  to  the  advisability  of  fixing  the  pivot  at  the  same  ntting,  after 
destroying  the  nerve,  I  wish  to  state,  that  such  is  my  invariable  prac- 
tice, without  witnessing  the  least  trouble  from  inflammation.  I  sup- 
pose the  vessel  heals  by  what  the  surgeon  calls  first-intention,  as  in 
many  operations  even  on  the  surface. 

The  parallel  form  of  the  tube  or  rootnshannel,  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  pivot,  in  order  that  an  equal  holding  may 
exist  the  entire  length — the  broaches  made  for  this  purpose  are 
ground  of  the  reverse  form  to  those  used  for  enlarging  drillings  in 
plates,  &c.,  some  are  made  perfectly  parallel,  but  those  are  best 
having  the  smallest  part  near  the  handle ;  as  the  point  only  cuts  its 
way,  there  is  tolerable  certainty  of  this  result.  In  observing  old 
loosened  pvots,  the  tapered  form  struck  me  as  being  some  cause  of 
their  giving  way. 

For  years  past,  I  have  admired  the  box-nails  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  no  doubt  many  here  have  tried  their  skill  in  opening  the 
fig  boxes  BO  plentiful  just  now ;  of  course,  perceiving  that  if  the  nails 
are  drawn  they  hold  to  the  very  point,  our  tapered  pins  reui  mg 
many  more  to  effect  equal  holding ;  we,  as  a  nation,  are  considered 
hi^y  practical,  but  in  this  little  matter  must  succumb  to  poor  fig- 
growing  benighted  Turkey.  A  tapered  pivot  is  usually  formed  and  re- 
commended by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  When  the  attempt  is  made 
to  remove,  a  little  loosening  will  bring  it  away,  just  as  the  English 
nail  comes  firom  the  wood,  while  I  find  the  carefully  adjusted  parallel 
wire  hold  with  equal  pressure  from  end  to  end.  With  the  screwed 
tube  broached,  as  described,  and  pivot  fitting,  little  more  than  rough- 
ing is  required  to  fix ;  if  any,  thin  gold  foil,  with  the  solution  of 
gutta  percha,  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  it  for  years.  Pivoting  the 
bicuspids  is  a  somewhat  longer  operation,  arising  firom  their  position, 
and  also  from  requiring  two  pivots,  the  roots  being  usually  shorter 
than  the  centrals.    I  invariably  use  natural  teeth,  not  yet  obtaining 
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minerals  of  the  required  foim  or  itrength;  the  crown  ihould  be 
selected  having  both  channels  agreeing  with  those  in  the  roots ;  after 
being  fitted  with  a  trial  pin,  the  pirot  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
outer  root,  of  hard  gold,  aflter  which  a  pirot  of  platinum  should  be 
used  for  the  inner  root,  so  that  although  the  channels  diverge,  the 
crown  is  kept  in  proper  position  by  the  hardest  metal.  The  roots 
of  these  teeth  do  not  diverge  as  a  rule,  having  examples  to  the 
contrary,  while  they  often  have  length  quite  equal  to  the  lateral 
incisors ;  neither  is  the  outer  root  always  the  laigest,  as,  when  that 
is  divided  into  two,  giving  three  roots  to  a  tooth,  in  that  case,  of 
course  the  inner  one  is  the  main  hold — these  are  exceptions.  I  think 
it  will  be  obvious  to  all,  that  effort  should  be  made  to  fix  these 
teeth  with  two  pivots,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  during  masti- 
cation, as  well  OS  the  general  shortness  of  pivot,  as  compared  with 
the  front  teeth.  In  fixing,  I  invariably  use  gold  foil,  and  adjust  a 
tooth-brush  handle,  or  piece  of  wood,  to  each  tooth  to  be  fixed,  in 
order  that  the  pressure  may  be  exact  and  sure.  The  easiest  and 
cleanest  manner  of  fitting  the  crowns  in  all  cases,  is  by  means  of 
a  fine-pointed  searcher,  bent  at  a  right-angle ;  with  the  aid  also  of 
the  mouth- mirror  inside ;  a  more  certain  adjustment  follows  than  with 
colour,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  mucous  issuing  fi'om  the  gum, 
and  sometimes  with  tlie  saliva,  unless  the  operator  be  sufficiently 
quick  to  prevent  it. 

I  trust,  that  any  weariness  that  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
length  of  these  remarks  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  discussion  and 
corrections  of  those  better  able,  but  not  more  anxious,  for  our  mutual 
improvement  than  myself,  in  drawing  your  attention  to  the  operation 
of  pivoting. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President. — Have  you  used  hickory  in  pivoting? 

Mr.  Rogers.— Yes ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  always  to  be  de* 
pended  upon. 

Mr.  Lintott.— -As  Mr.  Rogers  has-  given  us  a  so  lucid  and  interest" 
ing  a  paper  concerning  pivoting  in  the  mechanical  aspect,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  his  opinion  as  to  the  pathological  results. 

Mr.  Thomson  enquired,  whether  Mr.  Rogers  considered  it  a  safe 
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and  genenllj  luccessful  operation  to  pivot  four  or  fire  teeth  at  one 

bttiDg? 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said,  he  gathered  from  Mr.  Rogers's  paper,  that 
jHTOting  was  more  sncceaBful  in  young  teeth  than  in  old ;  and  alluded 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  when  attempting  to  pivot  tolid  roots.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  cementum  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
absorption  consequent  on  pressure,  which  gold  pivots  entail,  and 
preferred  wood,  from  its  being  soiler  and  therefore  more  congenial. 

Mr.  Hepburn  said,  he  had  met  with  cases  where  teeth,  which 
were  very  hollow,  had  to  be  pivoted,  and  his  plan  was  to  excavate  as 
freely  as  possible,  and  then  fill  "the  cavity  with  Sullivan's  cement, 
adapting  a  platinum  instead  of  a  gold  pin  ;  by  this  means  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  a  considerable  firmness  in  the  pivoted  crown. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  would  prefer  the  insertion  of  a  tube  instead  of  a 
simple  pivot  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Fox  inserted  a  gold  tube,  and  stopped  the  surrounding  cavity 
with  gold. 

Mr.  Harley  had  used  tin-foil  in  similar  cases,  but  used  a  steel  pin 
for  effecting  the  cavity. 

Mr,  Perkins  recollected  a  case  of  "  despair,"  where  he  had  filled 
with  gutta  percha,  and  thought  Mr.  Hepburn's  idea  appropriate  in 
such  instances,  although  he  would  have  discarded  the  use  of  a  metal 
pivot. 

Mr.  Harley  considered  pivoting,  as  a  general  rule,  bad ;  remarking 
that  Mr.  Nasmyth's  practice  was  to  remove  all  stumps,  a  course  with 
which  he  quite  agreed. 

Mr.  Harding  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harley ;  he  considered 
pivoting  a  necessary  and  excellent  plan. 

Mr.  Ghrimes  held,  that  pivoting  was  a  most  useful  method  of 
adapting  artificial  teeth,  and  compared  a  case  which  had  lasted 
twenty  years,  with  the  results  which  would  have  taken  place  had  the 
same  tooth  been  fitted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  plate.  He  thought 
hickory  a  good  basis,  and  usually  drilled  through  it  into  the  sound 
dentine,  using  the  ordinary  broach  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  a  rule, 
he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  pivot  bicuspids. 

Mr.  D.  Hepburn  liked  the  screw  pivot  in  ordinary  cases,  although 
it  was  impracticable  to  say  what  was  to  be  the  general  rule  of  action. 
He  feared  a  great  difficulty  existed  in  pivoting  bicuspids,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  small  number  of  pivoting  cases  arising  in  ordinary 
practice. 


^ 
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Mr.  Purland  pivoted  as  many  teeth  as  he  could,  conudering  it,  as 
he  did,  the  most  elegant  method  of  adjusting  artificial  teeth,  and 
therefore  strongly  recommended  its  adoption  hy  all  young  students. 

Mr.  Bennett  offered  some  very  practical  remarks  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  screw  tube,  and  inquired  whether  any  irritation  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  tightness  of  its  fitting. 

Mr.  Mackensie  considered  that  no  pressure  from  within  would 
produce  inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane. 

Mr.  A.  Hill  said  that  ho  had  been  led  to  adopt  Mr.  Rogers's  plan 
of  pivoting  bicuspids,  from  the  remarks  that  gentleman  had  made  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  with  complete  success. 
He  very  much  preferred  the  broad  pointed  broach,  as  it  enabled  the 
operator  to  secure  a  cavity  of  equal  dimensions  throughout  by  the 
allowance  of  its  form  for  lateral  motion.  He  trusted  that  other 
gentlemen  would  also  make  trial  of  pivoting  bicuspids. 

Mr.  Owen  described  the  kbd  of  drill  which  he  used  in  pivoting. 
It  was  formed  from  a  suitable  piece  of  round  steel  wire,  ground  half 
away. 

Mr.  Hoole  asked  whether  Mr.  Rogers  had  found  it  desirable  to  tiy 
the  capillary  tube  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Coglan  ? 

After  a  little  casual  conversation,  the  President  called  upon 
Mr.  Rogers  to  reply. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  replying,  remarked,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lintott's 
enquiry,  that  in  pivoting  roots  the  pathological  condition  of  surround- 
ing parts  should  be  considered.  He  had  observed  in  his  paper,  that 
he  regarded  pivoting  as  analogous  to  stopping ;  the  same  precautions 
should  therefore  be  observed  in  both  operations.  Several  gentlemen 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  hickory  pivots ;  he,  however,  had  almost 
given  up  the  use  of  them,  although  a  hickory  pivot  was  undoubtedly 
useful  in  temporary  cases.  As  to  the  use  of  Sullivan's  cement, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  he  thought  it  would  be  serviceable  in 
very  hollow  roots,  and  should  certainly  try  it ;  he  might  say  the 
same  in  favour  of  gutta  percha.  Mr.  Bennett  had  spoken  of  the 
importance  of  the  screw  being  accurately  fitted ;  undoubtedly  it  should 
be  so,  and  fixed  as  tightly  as  possible,  short  of  splitting.  He  had 
never  yet  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  split  a  root.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Rogers  expressed  his  acknowledgment  for  the  attention  that  had 
been  paid  to  his  paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his 
interesting  paper,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  Jakuabt  8,  1858. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College  was  held  at  their 
apartments,  in  Caveodish  Square,  on  Friday,  January  8th,  for  the 
purpose  of  discossing  the  propriety  of  amalgamating  with  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  upon  the  basis  of  certun  specific  propositions  agreed 
upon  by  delegates  from  both  bodies. 

The  Chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock  by  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
the  Preddent  of  the  College. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  all  perfectly  aware  that  they  had  been  convened  in 
order  to  consider  certain  propositions  afifecting  the  dental  profession 
throughout  these  kingdoms.  Copies  of  the  propositions  luul  been  sent, 
^  believed,  to  every  member  of  the  profession,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  College,  the  object  of  them  being  to  effect  an  amalga- 
loatioQ  with  the  Odontological  Society  upon  the  conditions  therein 
contained.  In  discussing  these  conditions,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  muBt  be  considered  as  a  whole ;  that  they  must  not  be  re- 
gaided  as  admitting  of  a  partial  adoption,  but  that  they  must  be 
either  accepted  or  rejected  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  then  read  the  proposed  terms  of 
amalgamation,  as  follows  :-^ 

Proposed  Terms  of  Amalgarriation- between  the  College  of 
Dentists  of  EnglaTid  aiid  the  Odontological  Society. 

1 .  That  the  two  Bodies  shall  be  mei^d  into  one,  and  that  the 
name  shall  be,  Thb  Institutb  of  British  Dentists,  to  consist  of  a 
IWdent,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  Officers,  Members,  and  Associates. 

2.  That  in  the  event  of  the  amalgamation  taking  place,  the 
United  Body  pledges  itself,  that  it  shall  press  upon  the  College  of 
Surgeons  the  necessity  of  granting,  within  a  reasonable  time,  Special 
Dental  Diplomas,  on  the  following  terms : 

3.  That  the  Court  of  Examiners  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
candidates  for  the  dental  diploma,  shall  consist  of  Surgeons  and 
Dentbts  in  equal  numbers. 

4.  That  the  dental  portion  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  candidates  for  the  dental  diploma  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  amalgamated  body  of  Dentists,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
essential  that  the  Dentists  in  such  Court  shall  hold  the  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 
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5.  That  in  the  event  of  the  College  of  S>uigeon8  declining  to  giant 
the  ahoTe  specified  dental  diplomas,  the  Odontological  Society  and  the 
College  of  Dentists  of  England,  on  thus  uniting,  pledge  themsdvos 
that  the  united  dental  body  shall  grant  its  own  diplomas. 

6.  That  the  united  dental  Society  shall  be  the  chief  educational 
body,  in  all  subjects  connected  with  dental  surgery  and  mechanics. 

7.  That  the  Council  shall  consist  of  eighteen  members,  six  only 
of  whom  shall  be  country  members ;  and  that  the  mode  of  nomi- 
nating the  first  Council  shall  be,  that  the  Council  of  the  Odontological 
Society  shall  choose  nine  members  from  the  present  office-bearers  ci 
the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  and  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Dentists  of  England  shall  choose  nine  members  from  the 
present  office-bearers  of  the  Odontological  Society. 

8.  That  the  above  Council  shall  nominate  a  President 

9.  That  there  shall  be  at  least  six  Vice-Presidents,  and  that  they 
shall  be  nominated  and  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  specified  above 
for  the  proposed  Council. 

10.  That  there  shall  be  three  Honorary  Secretaries. 

11.  That  there  shall  be  a  Treasurer. 

12.  That  an  Assistant  Secretary  be  engaged,  who  shall  also  act  as 
Librarian  and  Curator. 

13.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Provisional  Council  when  formed. 

14.  The  above  nominated  office-bearers  and  Council  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  election  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  united  body,  to 
be  convened  for  that  purpose.  Scrutineers  to  be  appointed  at  such 
meeting. 

15.  One  third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
but  such  members  of  Council  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until 
a  year  has  expired  from  the  time  of  such  retirement,  and  that  no 
member  shall  remain  on  the  Council  loilger  than  three  consecutive 
yean. 

16.  After  dischai^ging  the  liabilities  and  obligations  of  each  Society, 
the  funds  of  each  to  be  merged  into  one  fund. 

James  Robinson, 
Abnold  Rogbbs, 
John  Tombs, 

SaMUBL  CABTWBiaHT,   JuN., 

Thomas  Undsbwood, 

ROBBBT  H£PBURN. 
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The  Chainnan. — I  would  suggest  that  a  substantive  account  should 
now  be  giren  to  us  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  propositions  first 
cuoe  «bout-~I  mean,  from  whom  they  emanated,  who  took  the 
initiatiTe  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  ask  this,  mind,  in  an  invidious 
manner,  because  I  hold,  that  the  man  who  first  extends  his  hand,  is 
as  hoBoursble  as  he  who  grasps  it.     (Hear^  hear), 

Hr.  Underwood. — I  understand,  that  the  President  wishes  to 
know  bj  which  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  dental  profession  the  first 
overtures  were  made.  My  answer  to  that  enquiry,  is,  that  they  were 
made  nmultaneously.  A  mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  myself, 
rated  upon  us  at  different  intervals,  and  asked  if  we  had  any  ob- 
jeetion  to  meet  as  two  private  individuals,  in  order  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  effecting  an  amalgamation  between  the  two  bodies. 
Agreeing  with  the  gentleman  in  question,  that,  as  the  two  bodies  had 
hitherto  been  antagonistic  there  would  be  no  chance  of  bringing  about 
a  union  unless  some  persons  connected  with  each  met,  we  consented 
to  his  suggestion,  and  several  interviews  thereupon  took  place.  I  am 
not  called  upon,  and  I  should  decline  to  do  it  if  I  were,  to  give  a 
detaOed  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Mr.  Tomes  and  myself. 
The  result  is  before  this  meeting,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  the 
fint  overtures  came  neither  from  this  College,  nor  from  the  Odonto* 
iogiod  Society.  Mr.  Tomes  and  I  were  brought  together  as  private 
individuals,  and  the  negotiation  was  so  commenced.     (Heaty  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rymer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the 
leport  of  the  delegates  was  unanimously  received. 

Mr.  Crampten,  as  a  member  of  both  societies,  then  moved,  and 
Dr.  Roberts  (of  Edinburgh)  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  conditions 
^i  amalgamation,  as  proposed  by  the  delegates  of  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  Mackenzie. — The  first  clause  of  the  proposed  conditions,  in 
my  opinion,  contains  all  that  we  need  discuss  upon  the  matter,  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  simple  proposition  to  change  the  name  of 
oor  Institution.  ( Cheers).  I  firmly  believe,  sir,  that  to  change  the 
name  of  this  Institution  would  be  to  annihilate  it.  (Hear^  hear). 
It  was  only  the  other  evening  that  we  added  to  our  numbers,  by 
election,  something  like  sixty  new  members,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
those  gentlemen  entered  our  Society  because  we  were  a  *'  College  of 
Dentists."  Many  ot  our  members  belong  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  call  them  here  to 
diaeuss  whether  we  shall  henceforth  be  a  "  College"  or  an  "  Institute." 
It  is  very  true,  that,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  term,  the  words  may 
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1  synonymoui ;  but  we  are  not  Frenchmen— w«  are  Engluh- 
Te  were  originated  as  a  College,  and  the  result  ^b,  that  m 
already  something  like  300  members  :  had  we  been  called 
ute,  we  should  not  have  numbered  twenty  members ;  whilst 
ntological  Society,  had  it  been  called  a  College,  would 
nbered  its  500  members  in  place  of  the  few  it  now  consists 
en).  I  should  hearUIy  welcome  all  the  Members  of  the 
gical  Society,  and  should  hail  thdr  presence  with  the  utmost 
]n,  if  they  would  come  and  be  pillars  to  support  our  Insti- 
but  they  must  not  come  to  obliterate  our  name  and  to  de> 

prat'ge.  (Cheeri).  We  have  established  at  great  toil, 
uid  trouble,  the  "  College  of  Dentists  of  Ei^land,"  and  if 
0  belong  to  the  Cdontological  Society  will  not  join  us  them- 
leir  sons  will  he  happy  to  do  so,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get 
ut  doing  so.     (^Applaute). 

ly  appear  to  some  to  be  a  small  matter  to  make  the  name  of 
&  bone  of  contention,  but  we  hare  contended  about  many 
rial  a  thing  than  that,  and  in  the  present  case  I  consider  that 
:  is  most  important.  If  I  thought  that  the  word  "  Institute" 
ety"  carried  with  it  the  same  weight  and  significance  that 
i  "  Coll^"  does,  I  should  most  willingly  assent  to  the  pn>- 
n>ntained  in  this  clause ;  but  why  should  we  fint  alloir  our 
be  destroyed,  and  then  be  compelled  to  wwt  to  see  whether 
^e  of  Surgeons  will  be  willing  to  grant  that  which  we  are 
ly  convinced  they  never  will  grant  !     (C/ieeri),      We   know 

well  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  never  will  give  us  a 
>ip1oma ;  and  so  to  meet  that  objection  a  clause  is  introduced 
hat  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  not  grant  it,  we,  the 
ttdy  will  grant  it.     But  by  that  time,  our  name  has  been  de- 

and  would  it  not  be  much  better  for  oui  sons,  I  ask,  that 
uld  be  members  of  the  "  College  of  Dentists,"  than  of  the 
te  of  Dentists"  ?  {Cheeri).  If  you  can  carry  on  our  Profesuou 
illy,  and  can  teach  your  pupils,  cannot  you  also  examme  them  ? 
is  sheer  nonsense  and  nothbg  else,  to  say  that  you  can  teach 
lot  examine  I  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  letter  appear- 
le  Medical  Times,  regarding  a  certain  physiological  matter 

M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  which  shewed  that  he  knew  nothing  of 

was  writing  about ;  and  why  should  we  go  to  Doctors  of 
I,  or  to  Surgeons,  to  be  examined  upon  matters  respecting 
i  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  ?     We  don't  want 
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them  to  eome  here  to  be  exainiiied  by  m,  and  why  should  we  be  eza- 
mined  by  them  ?  (keoTy  hear).  Many  of  us  commenced  our  profes- 
nonal  studies  in  our  boyhood,  and  I  really  see  no  object  to  be  attained 
io  aswnting  to  these  proposed  conditions.  With  these  few  obserra* 
tions,  I  moTo  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  conditions  (ckeen), 

Mr.  Lintott. — I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  obsenrations  of 
Mr.  Macken^e,  and  I  see  no  good  that  can  arise  from  changing  our 
name.  It  has  seired  us  exceedingly  well  hitherto.  Under  it  we 
have  selected  officers  who  hare  conducted  our  affitirs  so  judiciously 
that  we  stand  higher  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  anticipated,  and  I  think  that  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
gnat  results  in  the  future  from  the  same  Institution  under  the  same 
nsme  (deeni) ;  neither  do  I  see,  sir,  any  necessity  that  there  is  for  an 
amalgamation.  If  these  gentlemen  mean  well  to  us,  why  do  they  not 
jdn  the  College  in  the  same  way  as  others  do  ?  The  mode  of  election 
ifl  patent  to  all,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hare  them  among  us.  By 
thdr  educational  acquirements  and  their  successful  practice,  they  are 
admitted  to  be  the  leading  men  of  the  Profession.  As  such  they 
ought  to  hare  been  here  long  ago.  Let  them  come  now  and  join  us, 
and  we  shall  attain  to  a  position  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  our  bre- 
thren on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  cannot  sit  down  without 
statmg  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Members  of  our  Council 
(ckeen) :  they  have  done  wonders.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed on  the  Council  originally,  but  I  confess  that  I  was  afraid  of 
the  task  before  us.  I  was  not  well  at  the  time,  and  as  I  feared  that 
the  work  was  too  great  ever  to  be  accomplished,  I  retired  from  the 
Council.  All  that  I  can  do  now  is  to  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  astonishing  result  of  their  labours  (cheers).  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I 
do  not  like  the  word  ^  amalgamation,"  and  that  I  should  much  pre- 
&T  a  practical  incorporation  of  the  two  bodies  by  their  coming  and 
joining  ns  like  other  members  instead  of  having  an  amalgam^^^^^ 
(kear^  hear). 

Mr.  Turner. — I  think  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Lintott  have 
done  well  in  confining  their  objections  to  the  very  first  proposition 
with  respect  to  altering  the  name  of  the  College.  Let  us  look  now  at 
the  object  of  this  amalgamation.  It  is  to  obtain  an  Examination 
Board,  if  possible,  upon  Dental  Suigery  from  the  College  of  Surgeons 
^that,  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  been  asked,  and  asked  in  yain,  to 
do  many  times  already.  It  has  been  asked  to  do  it  by  the  Odontolo- 
gical  Society,  and  now  that  they  cannot  get  what  they  want  by  their 
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own  exertions,  perhaps  they  want  somebody  to  help  them  ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  cannot  be  persuaded  by  rea- 
son it  will  never  be  coerced  by  force,  eren  though  the  Odontological 
Society  could  treble  its  numbers.  It  believes  in  the  Divine  right  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  Charles  did  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings, 
and  all  the  Dentists  in  the  world  will  never  coerce  it  where  reason 
fails  (cheeri).  With  this  experience  before  us  would  it  be  wise  to 
sacrifice  the  name  and  prestige  which  as  a  College  we  possess  ?  If  yoa 
wish  an  end  put  to  your  Institution,  give  up  your  name— -it  would  be 
policy  to  do  80.  We  have  read  in  history  of  one  very  strong  kingdom 
desiring  to  roll  two  kingdoms  into  one  ;  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  smaller  kingdom,  and  its  natural  defences,  prevented  that  being 
accomplished  by  force  of  arms.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  policy ;  the 
king  of  the  smaller  coimtry  was  accepted  to  reign  over  the  laiger,  and 
the  result  of  the  policy  was  that  Scotland,  so  to  speak,  was  marched 
up  to  London,  and  that  England  has  ever  since  had  the  best  of  it 
(much  laughter). 

I  think  that  a  body  of  men  who  are  able  to  educate,  may  find 
those  amongst  them  who  are  capable  to  examine.  We  have  shown 
our  power  to  educate  already,  and  we  have  had  such  lectures  de- 
livered here,  so  well  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of  Dentists,  and 
in  every  respect  so  admirable,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass 
them  (efteers).  The  remainder  of  these  propositions  do  not  require 
to  be  discussed  here.  Let  us  divide  upon  this  simple  question — •' 
^  Are  we  to  change  our  name  as  a  College,  and  meige  into  a  mere 
Institute  V*  We  want  a  College — we  want  an  educational  body  such 
as  a  College  must  be,  framed  and  supported  by  men  of  ability,  men 
of  intelligence,  and  men  of  standing.  We  have  that  to  a  great 
extent  already ;  and  if  the  Odontological  Society  wish  to  elevate  the 
profession,  they  should  come  and  join  the  Members  of  the  College 
of  Dentists  of  England.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  Lowe. — What  are  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  cannot  give  you  the  views  of  the  Council  as 
a  body,  because  they  are  divided. 

Mr.  Underwood. — As  a  very  firm  supporter  of  these  propositions, 
I  trust  that  the  meeting  will  concede  to  me,  and  to  those  who  think 
with  me,  that  we  are  as  much  actuated  by  honest  motives,  as  those 
who  take  a  different  view  (hear^  hear).  It  has  appeared  to  roe 
firom  the  commencement,  that  the  fundamental  object  of  establishing 
this  College,  was  to  advance  the  status  of  the  profession  throughout 
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tile  eountij.    There  was  a  divincm  of  opinion  amongst  the  Memben 
of  the  profession  aa  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  object, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  two  Societies  were  established.     It 
was,  I  belieye,  the  desire  of  every  well-wisher  of  the  body,  that 
those  two  Societies  shoald  be  united,  and  the  only  question  was,  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  muon  should  take  place.     These  propo- 
sitions hare  been  the  result  of  deliberation.     There  was  a  feeling 
that  we  could  not  ask  the  Odontological  Society  to  give  up  their  own 
Sodetj  and  come  and  join  us ;  but  that  we  must,  if  we  were  to 
fimn  an  union  which  was  to  have  any  good  effect  at  all,  dissolve 
both  Societies,  and  establish  a  new  one,  composed  of  the  Members 
of  the  two.     It  was  un&ir  to  suppose  that  the  Members  of  that 
Sodety,  whose  names  are   ^  household  words"  throughout  Europe, 
woold  give  up  the  name  of  their  Society,  unless  we  met  them  half 
way,  and  gave  up  our  name  also  (hear^  hear).     I  think  that  the 
name  after  all  is  the  shadow,  and  that  the  tmion  is  the  substance. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  going  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for 
a  Special  Dental  Diploma,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  half  the 
Examiners  shall   be  Dentists,    the    elected  representatives  of  the 
Dentists  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland.     It  is  thus  provided,  that 
there  shall  be  competent  Examiners  in  that  branch  of  the  profession- 
Dental  Surgery — in  which  Dentists  are  only  competent  to  examine 
(lieoTy  hear).     I  shaU  be  most  willing  to  answer  any  questions  with 
lespect  to  these  propositions  which  any  gentleman  may  put  to  me  ; 
but  I  must  say,  that  my  own  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  the  Dental 
profession  is  ever  to  attain  a  status  as  an  united  body,  it  can  only 
be  by  accepting  propositions  which  are  fair,  honourable,  and  candid. 
I  hold  that  these  are  such  propositions,  and  I  say  that  they  have  my 
full,  perfect,  and  hearty  sanction  and  co-operation.     I  go  with  them 
entirely  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  best,  the  most   candid,   and  the  most  honourable  propositions 
that  have  yet  been  offered.     (Cheers), 

Mr.  Matthews. — It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  give  a  silent 
vote  upon  this  occasion ;  because,  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  I 
think  it  right  that  those  who  elected  me  should  know  the  views  that 
I  entertain  with  regard  to  these  propositions  (hear^  hear).  When 
you  elected  me,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  bound, 
therefore,  to  support  the  College,  as  a  College,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.    (After  expressing  his  regret,  that  he  was  not  able  to  address 
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them  with  so  much  fluency  as  he  could  wiah,  owing  to  a  Beyere 
accidcDt  wluch  he  had  recently  gustained,  and  from  the  effects  'jof 
which  he  was  still  suffering,  Mr.  Matthews  continued). — But  jou 
have  not  heard  the  beginning  of  thb  case,  gentlemen,  and  I  think 
it  only  right  that  you  should  do  so  fAdor,  hear  J.  One  of  the 
Members  of  your  Council  stated  some  time  ago,  at  a  Council-meeting, 
that  a  gentleman  had  called  upon  him,  and  that,  from  what  had 
occurred,  he  thought  it  likely,  that  an  amalgamation  between  the  two 
Dental  Associations  might  be  brought  about.  That  gentleman  was 
deputed  by  the  Council  to  meet  a  Member  of  the  Odontological 
Council,  and  thence  arose  the  first  idea  of  an  amalgamation.  I  will 
now  tell  you  what  were  the  first  propositions. — The  Member  of  our 
Council  to  whom  I  have  referred,  stated,  afler  an  interview  with  the 
Member  of  the  Odontological  Council,  that  he  thought  an  amalga« 
mation  might  be  effected  upon  these  terms,  namely—  the  Odontologi* 
cal  Society  would  unite  with  the  College  of  Dentists,  but  we  were 
to  retain  our  name  of  the  College,  and  were  to  be  the  educational 
body,  and  they  were  to  retain  their  name  of  the  Odontological  Society, 
and  were  to  be  a  conversational  body ;  the  two  Councils  were  to 
merge  into  one,  it  being  referred  to  a  general  meeting  to  select  a 
certain  number  from  each ;  we  were  to  remain  intact  as  we  were, 
and  they  were  to  join  us,  and  were  to  discuss  subjects  of  importance 
with  us.  When  those  terms  were  mentioned,  I  thought  that  they 
were  about  as  fair  as  could  possibly  be  proposed.     (Cheers), 

Mr.  Underwood. — Remember,  it  was  specially  agreed,  that  this 
College  should  go  to  the  College  of  Suigeons  for  a  specific  Dental 
Diploma. 

Mr.  Matthews  (continued). — Well,  I  thought  that  we  might, 
perhaps,  give  way  upon  that  point.  Although  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  Dentists  sliould  go  to  the  College  of  Suigeons  for  a 
diploma,  yet  I  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  do  so,  because  it  is  an 
honourable  diploma,  no  doubt ;  but  still  it  only  relates  to  anatomy, 
and  surgery,  and  is  not,  after  all,  a  Dental  Diploma  (heary  hear), 
I  voted  then  in  the  affirmative  upon  the  general  proposition,  because 
I  thought  an  amalgamation  on  those  terms,  would  be  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  would  join  us :  therefore, 
in  order  to  carry  out  those  propositions,  three  gentlemen  from  our 
Council  were  appointed  to  act  in  co-operation  with  a  like  number 
from  the  Odontological  Society ;  and  afler  a  timci  we  had  a  paper 
presented  to  us  by  those  gentlemen,  which  was  totally  different  from 
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the  teniu  before  enmneiBted.  We  could  not  agree  to  that,  and  their 
report  waa  referred  back  to  them  for  farther  consideration.  You  now 
hare  the  result  of  that  further  consideration  in  the  report  of  the 
delegates  which  has  been  presented  to  you  this  OTening ;  and  if  you 
uk  whether  the  Council  agree  to  that  report,  I  say,  at  once,  *^  No" 
(deen).  I  object,  like  many  of  my  friends  around  me,  to  the 
ilteiation  of  our  name.  We  were  instituted  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth,  and  we  are,  therefore,  an  educational  body.  The 
other  is  not  so,  and  does  not  profess  to  be  so.  Its  Members  meet 
chiefly  for  discussion,  and  for  the  reading  of  scientific  papers.  They 
are  not,  then,  I  repeat,  an  educational  body,  and  their  Tocation, 
therefore,  is  totally  different  from  ours.  Still,  I  should  be  yery  glad 
if  we  could  amalgamate  on  honourable  terms.  I  desire  it  most 
heartily.  No  doubt,  the  Members  of  the  Odontological  Society  are 
exceedingly  able  men,  and  they  occupy  such  a  position  in  Society, 
that  men  look  up  to  them.  If,  therefore,  they  will  come  to  us,  we 
will  receive  them  with  open  arms,  but  we  will  not  abandon  the 
principle  on  which  we  were  founded,  of  being  an  educational  body, 
and  we  certainly  will  adhere  to  the  name  of  the  College  of  Dentists. 
(Louddieen). 

Mr.  Hill. — Holding  the  office  which  I  do,  of  your  Corresponding 
Secretary^  I  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  the  views  of  many 
Membera  of  the  College  residing  away  from  London  ;  and  I  say  un- 
hesitatingly, speaking  from  the  correspondence  which  I  have  received, 
that  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the 
two  bodiea  (Hear^  hear).  The  point  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  this : — We  talk  a  vast  deal,  and  some 
members  have  spoken  very  forcibly,  of  the  fact  of  our  being  a  College ; 
but  if  yott  consider  for  a  moment  the  circumstance,  that  the  Odonto- 
logical Society  and  the  College  of  Dentists  together  do  not  number 
more  than  400  out  of  1600  practitioners  of  dentistry,  I  think  you 
will  admit,  that  we  ought,  in  fairness  and  justice,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  large  outstanding  mass  of  the  profession.  (Hear^  hear,  J 
I  raise  my  voice  for  them,  and  I  say,  as  the  result  of  deliberation  and 
experience,  that  whether  we  call  ourselves  the  College  of  Dentists,  or 
the  Institute  of  Dentists,  or  any  other  name,  so  long  as  we  continue 
a  divided  body,  so  long  is  there  no  hope  for  the  dental  profession  in 
the  aggregate.  Units  may  do  a  great  deal ;  but  they  cannot  hope  to 
perform  so  much  as  atoms  in  combination.  That  is  an  axiom  so  clear 
that  it  requires  no  knowledge  of  logic,  or  metaphysics  to  make  it 
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palpable.  Each  man  may  do  a  great  deal  individually ;  but  let  him 
combine  with  othen,  and  Bee  how  much  greater  and  more  beneficial 
will  be  the  result !  We  have  spoken  very  largely  of  our  numbers  ; 
but  what  are  we  compared  with  the  outstanding  mass?  I  say 
*^  nothing/'  and  that  we  present  to  the  scientific  world  the  anomalous 
spectacle  of  a  small  body  divided  against  itself.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  two  Societies  are  not  antagonistic.  That  is  true ;  but  we 
are  not  united^  we  are  apart;  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we 
present  the  anomaly  of  being  divided  where  we  ought  to  be  united,, 
and  that  we  are  a  laughing  stock  to  the  scientific  circles  around 
us.  (Cheers).  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  there  are  many 
gentlemen  in  the  other  Society  who  are  a  glory  and  an  honour 
to  the  profession,  so  I  say  that  we  have  many  likewise  in  the 
College  of  Dentists,  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud ;  but  I  earnestly 
advise  you  to  unite,  for  ^^  unity  is  strength."  (Cheers),  I  think, 
that  the  propositions  considered,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  are  ho- 
nourable and  fur  to  both  parties.  The  mode  of  electing  the  Council  has, 
in  my  opinion,  been  exquisitely  balanced,  so  that  there  shall  be  no- 
thing like  invidious  distinctions  made ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  propositions  only  refer  to  the  ^'  nomination"  of  the  Council, 
the  *^  election"  after  all  resting  with  you,  the  Members.  The  prin- 
ciple of  educating  our  own  pupils  is  not  given  up,  but  remains  just  as 
it  was  originally  intended.  We  have  the  power  of  educating  our  pu- 
pils, and  also  of  examining  them ;  because,  if  ever  we  do  go  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  for  a  diploma  (which  I  have  my  doubts  of),  six 
of  the  examiners  are  to  be  chosen  from  our  own  body,  who  shall  ex- 
amine our  pupils  on  dental  surgery,  whilst  the  other  Members  will 
examine  upon  physiological  and  anatomical  subjects  connected  with  our 
profession.  I  do  not  think  that  we  forfeit  one  whit  of  our  dignity  by 
such  a  step ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  we  gain  a  great  accession  of 
strength  by  being  connected  with  an  institution  which  has  a  Royal 
Charter,  and  is  of  venerable  antiquity.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  W.  Perkins.— I  object  in  toto  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
clause  of  these  conditions ;  and  although  I  have  been  patiently  wait- 
ing to  hear  some  reasons  assigned  for  changing  our  name,  I  have  heard 
none  yet.  Now  if  there  be  anything  in  a  name,  and  I  think  there  is, 
I  believe  that  our  name,  in  this  instance,  has  done  us  great  good ;  for 
I  am  persuaded,  that  had  we  chosen  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant 
name  of  an  Institute,  we  should  not  have  numbered  one-hal^  or  even 
one-tenth  of  the  Members  that  we  now  possess.     (Cheers).    1  think. 
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theie&Te,  until  a  better  name  can  be  found  for  as,  that  we  mutt  stand 
1>7  our  old  one,  which  in  point  of  fiict  fonns  a  portion  of  our  prttHgtm 
I  ay,  therefore,  let  us  retain  our  name.     (CheetB),    As  to  going  to 
the  College  of  Suzgeons  for  a  dental  diploma,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
biings  a  great  deal  of  humiliation  with  it.     Is  it  not  something  reiy 
like  proclaiming  to  the  world  an  admission  of  our  own  incompetency  f 
fCkeertJ,    Surely,  if  we  are  capable  of  practising  and  teaching,  we 
are  capable  of  examining ;  and  why  should  we  ask  those  who  know 
nothing  of  our  profession  to  examine  in  matters  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norsnt  ?    What  will  the  world — what  will  the  Americans— -our  own 
oountiymen  in  India,  in  Australia,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  think 
of  lu,  when  we  say,  in  the  year  of  grace  1858,  that  we  are  a  depen- 
dent body  upon  the  College  of  Surgeons,  after  having  declared,  in  the 
fitnmgest  terms  in  1 857,  that  we  would  be  an  independent  body  ? 
(CheenJ.    If  we  can  practice  we  can  both  teach  and  examine,  and 
I  am  therefore  totally  opposed  to  this  clause.     I  say,  don't  go  to  the 
GoU^  of  Surgeons  at  all,  for  I  firmly  believe,  that  that  body  will 
never  give  you  a  diploma.     For  these  reasons,  Sir,  J  disagree  in  Udo 
with  the  amalgamation  on  the  terms  proposed.     (CheerBj. 

Mr.  Ghrimes. — I  confess  that  I  do  not  at  all  like  parting  with  our 
lume ;  but  if  that  is  the  only  ground  on  which  we  differ,  I  think 
that  we  might  do  even  that  for  the  sake  of  unity.  (Heavy  hear),  I 
conader,  however,  that  the  Odontological  Society  have  yielded  to  us 
agteat  deal.  They  started  by  maintaining,  that  only  Surgeons  should 
^  Dentists. 

Mr.  Rymer. — No,  I  think  not.  Their  own  Council  were  not  all 
Surgeons. 

Mr.  Keane. — What  they  proposed  was,  I  think,  that  all  future 
Dentists  should  pass  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  they  did  not  pro- 
P*e  to  apply  the  rule  retrospectively. 

.  Mr.  Crampten. — No,  that  was  not  their  meaning ;  and  they  elec- 
^  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  neither  of  whom  was  a  Sur- 
^D,  to  show  that  such  was  not  their  feeling. 

Mr.  Ghrimes — .1  still  think  that  they  are  yielding  something ; 
^^  ^y  now  propose,  in  the  event  of  our  going  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons for  a  diploma,  that  a  certain  number  of  Dentists  shall  sit  upon 
*he  Board  of  Examiners.  I  cannot  understand  what  some  gentlemen 
°^^  when  they  say,  that  it  would  be  himiiliating  to  us  to  go  to  ihe 
^^«ge  of  Surgeons.  Where  is  there  anything  humiliating  in  it  ? 
^^  want  to  unite  ourselves  into  a  recognised  body  of  dentists,  and  I 
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think,  that  the  aomier  we  can  do  fo,  and  do  it  upon  honourable  terms, 
the  better.    We  have  now  only  400  Memben  in  both  aocieties,  out 
of  1600  practising  dentists  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  we  amalgamated,  we  should  soon  acquire  a  laige  ac- 
cession of  Memben,  and  much  greater  strength  in  consequence.    So 
long  as  we  are  separated,  there  is  a  want  of  unity ;  and  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fiict,  that  we  are  a  laughing  stock  to  the  world ;  for, 
howeyer  much  they  or  we  may  Taunt  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  set 
ourselves  up,  the  public  will  say — *^  Here  are  a  small  number  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  disputing  about  thdr  own  rights,  and  who  are  al- 
together divided  amongst  themselves."     (Hear^  hear)*    If  we  are 
amalgamated,  the  position  of  the  whole  profession  will  be  improved  ; 
we  shall  then  go  on  as  a  united  society,  having  one  common  object  in 
view ;  and,  eventually,  I  hope  we  may  attain  a  charter,  and  may  be- 
come one  of  the  recognised  societies  of  the  kingdom.     (Hear). 

Dr.  Roberts  (of  Edinburgh).-^!  have  come  a  long  way  on  pur- 
pose to  be  present  at  this  meeting.     I  have  been  a  dentist  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  I  have  heard  the  remarks  which  used  to  be  made 
about  the  profession  of  a  dentist  long  ago.     We  were  not  at  that  time 
a  recognised  body,  and  it  has  been  stated  in  my  own  hearing,  that 
whatever  business  a  man  failed  in,  he  might  always  succeed  by  turn- 
ing coal  merchant  or  dentist  (a  laugh).      I  am  delighted  to  think, 
that  that  has  all  passed  away — that  our  profession  now  numbers  in  its 
ranks  a  large  proportion  of  highly-educated  men,  and  that  we  have 
raised  ourselves  from  that  pit  into  which  we  seemed  to  have  been 
launched.     (HeaVy  hear).     As  to  going  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  a  diploma,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  all  good  sui^jeons  as  &r  as 
dentistry  is  concerned ;  but  whilst  we  are  suigeons  and  scientific  men, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  mechanical  men.     Therefore,  though  we  are 
perfectly  competent  to  teach  and  examine  our  students,  in  all    the 
practical  branches  of  dentistry,  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  better  able 
to  examine  in  the  surgical  and  anatomical  departments.     When  I  re- 
ceived the  propositions  which  are  now  before  us,  I  spoke  to  a  number 
of  my  professional  brethren  in  Edinburgh  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  they  met  with  almost  universal  approbation. 
Moreover,  many  men  in  Edinburgh  declared,  that  they  would  join  no 
society  so  long  as  we  were  not  united ;  but  that  if  an  amalgamation 
took  place,  they  would  do  so.     (Heary  hear). 

Mr.  Hepburn — The  question  has  often  been  asked,  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  <<  why  should  we  change  our  name  ?"    I  agree 
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that  it  if  apet  name,  and  I  will  not  yield  to  any  one  in  my  respect 
lor  it    Bat  the  **  Odontological  Society"  is  also  a  pet  name  with 
them.    (Bew  hear  J,     It  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its  founders  and 
oigiBatorB*  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  Teiy  much  in  loT>e 
with  it.    But  there  is  another  reason  for  changing  the  name :  we  are 
two  great  bodies,  established  for  one  specific  object ;  and  when  we 
spesk  of  an  amalgamation,  we  cannot  hope  to  create  one  great  society, 
tising  phoenix  like  from  the  ashes  of  both,  unlets  we  sink  the  names 
of  botL    (ffeary  hear  J.    This  subject  cost  us  many  an  anzioos 
Hint's  connderation.     I  assure  you,  that  it  was  not  in  a  moment  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  drop  the  term,  ^*  College  of  Dentists." 
Bat  our  opinions  are  so  well  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Delegates, 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  obtrude  them  upon  the  meeting  thb  CTening; 
but  peihaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  hail  with  great  pleasure 
the  prospect  of  such  an  union  as  is  contemplated,  and  that  my  feel- 
ings .on  the  pomt  are  much  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  many  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  Talue  highly,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge 
ivhat  the  effect  of  an  amalgamation  will  be,  not  upon  us  only,  but 
upon  the  entire  profesuon.     I  believe,  if  we  are  to  carry  forward  a 
liberal-comerYatiye  and  enlightened  scheme  of  education,  suited  to  the 
lequirements  of  the  rising  generation,  that  there  exists  at  the  present 
moment  a  strong,  I  may  say  an  imperative  necessity,  for  that  amalga- 
maUoD,  more  especially  since  the  views  and  opinions  of  both  bodies 
have  been  bo  thoroughly  discussed,  and  are  now  so  well  understood, 
r^^or,  hear  J.    I  know  that  it  has  been  said  on  both  mdes— **  Now 
^  we  are  doing  so  well,  what  are  we  to  gain  by  such  an  union  ?" 
snd  the  answer  is — ^  Nothing."     But  that  is  not  the  question.     The 
^eslion  is  not  what  are  we  to  gain,  but  what  is  the  profession  at 
laige  to  gain  ? — ^what  will  the  rising  generation  gain  ? — and  what  will 
^e  public  gain  ?     (Cheen).    The  answer  to  these  questions  clearly 
u>  that  the  profession  will  gain  the  recognition  and  identification  of 
1^  position ;  the  rising  generation  will  gain  knowledge  in  advance  of 
^  possessed  in  our  day ;  the  public  will  gain  entire  safety,  combined 
with  confidence ;  and  we  should  all  gain  by  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  men  who  have  been  longer  in  practice  than  ourselves,  and  who 
possess  an  European  reputation.     The  barrier  that  exists  between  our 
workmen  and  ourselves,  also  would  be  broken  down — ^they  would  be 
assistants,  and  they  would  be  along  with  us.     (ffear,  hear  J     We 
are  standing  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  scientific  research.     If  we 
eoter  it  alone,  the  result  will  be  comparatively  useless ;  but  if  we  go 
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ar,  there  ia  no  ILout  to  our  iphere  of  tuefulnen,  and  to  the  po- 
to  which  we  might  mise  out  hitherto  iiolated,  but  still  noble 
uon.  It  behove*  us,  I  think,  looking  well  to  the  future,  to  laj 
;Tei7  penonal  conuderation,  and  to  coaiult  the  intereats  of  the 
of  the  profwaon.  If  we  do  that  in  good  ^th  and  boneaty,  we 
not  K^t  it ;  but  if  we  do  not,  I  confess  I  tremble  for  the 

fCAtanJ. 
T.  KemptoD.— I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  change  our 
and  that  we  should  not,  upon  alight  grounds,  abandon  that 
has  served  ua  well,  and  which  was  not  adopted  without  much 
eration  and  anxiety.  The  name  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  veij 
liouB  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  public  would  more  willingly 
ise  a  College  t}ian  an  Institute. 

t.  Furland. — No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  myself  the 
ages  which  would  arise  from  an  amalgamation  with  the  Odon- 
sl  Society ;  but  I  could  never  consent  to  it  at  the  expense  of 
me  and  our  independence,  coupled  with  the  probability  more- 
r  having  one's  subscnption,  on  the  twenty-first  of  this  month, 
d,  or  perhaps  trebled.  {Sear,  hear  J.  We  are  not  loalng 
I — we  are  not  losing  caste  ;  witueai  the  last  election.  The  cir^ 
mce  is  unprecedented  in  our  history,  that  upwards  of  sixty  new 
ers  should'be  balloted  for  and  elected  in  a  single  night.  I  feel, 
liert,  that  to  join  the  Odontological  iiocicty,  would  be  a  very 
hing  for  the  College.  I  don't  shirk  that  question  in  the  leasU 
upon  those  men  with  the  greatest  reverence ;  they  ore  men  of 
osition  and  undoubted  ability.  I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest 
ioners  in  this  room,  for  I  b^;an  at  the  mature  age  of  eleven. 
vghj.  I  am  now  fifty-three,  and  I  am  the  son,  and  the  grand- 
a  dentist.  As  for  going  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  a  diplo- 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  chimera,  for  those  gentlemen  admit,  that 
re  not  capable  of  asking  ub  a  single  question.  I  believe  that 
f  them  could  not  even  tell  you  the  periods  of  dentition  ;  and 
that  is  not  a  College  to  go  to  for  a  diploma.  If  you  hod  such 
nent,  you  would  only  place  yourselves  in  a  false  light  before 
jlic,  for  you  would  have  the  diplomas  of  surgeons,  whilst  you 
yourselves  dentists,  A  diploma  from  your  own  body  would  be 
e  ;  but  I  really  almost  think,  that  we  might  as  well  go  to  the 
i'  Company,  or  to  the  Fishmongers,"  for  a  diploma,  as  to  the 
{A  laugh).     I  shall  vote  agdnst  the  propo- 
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Mr.  Underwood. — With  reipect  to  the  noUon  of  being  caUed  upoD 
ior  iocreaaed  subficriptions  on  the  twenty-fint  of  thii  month,  I  b^  to 
state,  that  it  ii  diatinctly  andentood,  that  the  tubfcription  ihall  bo 
two  guineas  a-yea&  Every  gentlenuin  who  now  belongs,  either  to 
this  College  or  to  the  Odontological  Society,  wiU,  by  virtue  of  his 
membenhip,  become  a  Member  of  the  Anuilgamated  Society,  and 
there  is  no  intention  whatever  either  of  increasing  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions, or  changing  the  entrance  fee  to  thoae  who  are  Members  of 
this  body.  As  for  the  value  of  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons— it  will  be  signed,  if  granted,  by  those  gentlemen  who  an 
dentistB  on  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Tibbs  (of  Cheltenham). — I  have  been  a  dentist  for  about 
thirty  years,  and  I  liave  had  some  experience  in  the  world ;  and  I 
have  always  found,  that  if  you  want  to  effect  a  union  between  two 
bodies,  you  must  take  care  that  the  parts  to  be  compounded  are  in  the 
proper  proportions.  You  must  not  ask  more  than  you  are  willing  to 
grant.  (Hear^  hear).  Now,  upon  this  occasion,  I  must  say,  that  I 
think  that  the  Odontological  gentlemen  have  met  us  half-way,  and  if 
I  did  not  think  so,  I  should  not  support  this  proposition.  They  star- 
ted, as  we  know,  as  a  very  exclusive  body  indeed ;  for  if  tliey  did  not 
state  that  every  one  should  be  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
they  at  all  events  stated  that  they  would  not  recognise  any  one  as  an 
Associate.  By  this  means  they  effectually  closed  the  doors  against 
our  assistants,  keeping  them  in  the  position  of  workmen,  and  shutting 
them  out  from  any  chance  of  participating  in  the  privileges  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  They  have  now  altered  that,  and  consent 
to  the  admission  of  Associates.  That,  therefore,  is  one  concession. 
fjBTeor,  hear).  Another  concession  is  the  giving  up  of  their  own 
name ;  and  having  themselves  proposed  to  do  so,  I  think  that  we 
cannot  do  less  than  follow  so  gracious  an  example,  and  give  up  our 
name  also.  I  agree  with  you,  that  a  College  is  a  better  name  for  an 
educational  body  than  any  other  name  that  can  be  devised ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  supposing  the  Amalgamation 
were  to  take  place,  that  the  united  society  should  be  called  "  The 
Institute  of  British  Dentists."  I  don't  think  that  the  name  need  be 
any  obstacle,  aflter  the  two  bodies  were  fairly  united,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  might  agree  upon  something  approximating  to  the  de« 
signation  of  a  College  after  all.  It  has  been  stated,  that  under  the 
proposed  terms  we  shall  not  be  Examiners.  I  say  that  we  shall. 
The  examination  for  the  diploma  will  not  be  taken  out  of  our  hands, 
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and  we  shall  examine  at  dentista  the  candidates  for  the  specific  dental 
diploma.  According  to  these  tenns,  as  I  read  and  understand  them, 
we  may  grant  diplomas  to  qualified  candidates  in  dentistry,  and  we 
shall  not  only  teach,  but  we  sliall  examine  our  own  dentists.  (Hear^ 
hear).  I  think  that  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  admits  that  an 
amalgamation  would  be  most  desirable,  and  I  think  that  you  must  all 
agree,  that  unless  it  takes  place  now,  it  will  never  take  place — at 
least  I  will  not  say  *«  never,"  but  certainly  not  in  my  time.  (Rear^ 
hear).  We  have  had  difficulties  to  encounter  in  passing  through  the 
first  year  of  our  existence ;  but  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  in- 
crease your  strength  in  the  second  year,  unless  you  infuse  fresh  blood; 
and  the  blood  which  you  have  now  the  opportunity  of  infusing  is 
good  blood — there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  (Hear).  We  have,  more- 
over, as  one  gentleman  has  very  properly  remarked,  a  duty  to  perform 
to  the  public.  We  are  not  merely  to  work  for  ourselves.  What  op- 
portunity, I  ask,  has  any  one  now  of  knowing  who  is  a  properly 
qualified  dentist  ?  None  whatever;  but  once  secure  a  chartered  den* 
tal  College,  and  you  'will  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public, 
that  the  men  who  are  connected  with  it,  are  competent  to  practise. 
You  have  referred  with  natural  pride  and  congratulation  to  the  fiact, 
that  you  had  an  accession  of  sixty-two  new  Members  at  your  last 
meeting ;  but  is  it  not  very  probable,  that  those  sixty-two  Members, 
coming  in  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  joined  you  in  the  expectation 
of  an  union  with  the  Odontological  Society?  {Cries  of^^  No^  no"), 
I  can  only  say,  that  in  my  neighbourhood  I  found  that  there  was  a 
very  general  desire  to  join  the  College  of  Dentists  at  this  time,  be- 
cause they  would  by  that  means  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
admission,  without  examination,  to  a  body  which  has  been  hitherto  so 
exclusive.  That,  I  think,  is  one  reason  why  you  had  such  an  acces- 
rion  of  Members  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you 
entertain  some  indefinite  sort  of  fear,  that  you  will  be  swamped  if 
you  join  the  Odontological  Society.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  fear  7 
If  your  votes  are  four  to  one,  it  will  be  for  you  to  accept,  or  to  reject, 
at  your  pleasure,  the  laws  which  may  be  proposed  by  the  United 
Council.  Therefore,  why  you  should  fear  being  outvoted,  after  the 
amalgamation,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.     (JTear,  hear). 

Mr.  Snape  (of  Chester). — If  I  had  known,  when  I  joined  the 
College  of  Dentists,  that  there  was  a  rival  body  in  existence,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  that  I  would  not  have  joined  either  one  or  the  other ; 
and  I  know  scores  of  dentists  who  say,  that  we  must  be  united,  or 
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both  must  fidl  to  the  ground,  and  who  decline  therefim  to  have  any* 
tfabg  to  do  with  either,  until  they  are  united.  I  find,  that  in  Lirer- 
pool  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  who  are  Memben  of  either 
BMiety ;  and  in  llanGhester,  and  other  large  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
the  nme  feeling  preyails.  I  am  anxioua,  then,  for  an  Amalgamation 
—not  for  myself,  becauBe  I  am  pretty  independent ;  but  I  haTO  two 
boys,  wh<mi  I  intend  to  bring  up  to  the  dental  profession,  and  I  lode 
to  thor  interests  after  I  am  dead  and  gone.     (JTsor,  ktar), 

Mr.  D.  Hepburn. — After  all  the  discusnon  which  has  taken  place, 
I  sm  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  was  before  I  came  here  to-night* 
We  must  look  at  the  question  in  a  compr^ensiye  Tiew,  and  not  in  a 
penonsl.ligfat,  and,  so  regarding  it,  I  think  all  must  agree,  that  unity 
would  giTC  us  the  strength  which  we  require.     (jETeor,  kear).    Al- 
though the  College  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  a  great  deal,  I  fear 
that,  unless  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Odontological  Society, 
it  must  in  the  end  fiul  in  carrying  out  the  great  objects  which  it  has 
in  view.    The  great  difficulty  which  appean  to  haye  been  raised  in 
the  way  of  the  union,  is  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  College. 
The  term  Institute  has  been  ridiculed  by  a  gentleman  near  me  (Mr. 
Turner),  as  applying  to  a  thing  which  any  half-dozen  tradesmen  in  a 
cooDtry  town  might  initiate  in  half*-an-hour.     But  I  ask,  might  they 
not  just  as  easily  make  themseWes  into  a  College  in  half-«n-hour  ? 
(BettTy  kear).     1  am  surprised  that  there  should  exist  two  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  yalue  of  diplomas  from  the  College  of  Surgeons ; 
for  I  think  that  the  pretUge  and  position  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
would  giye  us  a  character  and  sfofu^,  which,  as  a  distinct  body,  we 
neyer  should  be  able  to  obtain.     With  respect  to  the  capability  of  this 
College  to  carry  on  and  to  educate  its  pupils  in  the  future,  this 
point  must  be  borne  in  mind : — We  haye  gone  on  well  hitherto^  and 
haye  had   some  excellent  lectures — admirable  in  eyery  way,  and 
thoroughly  practical— deliyered  here ;  but  the  most  of  them  haye  been 
gratuitous.     When  we  haye  to  secure  the  serrices  of  hired  lecturers, 
howeyer,  it  is  eyident  that  we  shall  require  great  means  to  enable  us 
to  continue  the  necessary  instruction.     {Hear^  hear). 

Mr.  Bymer  (Secretary  to  tiie  Council).— I  don't  wish  to  talk  so 
much  about  a  name  as  about  a  principle  {hear^  hear).  I  feel  that  I 
can  scarcely  giye  a  silent  vote  upon  thb  occasion,  after  the  part  which 
I  haye  taken  in  this  great  reformatory  moyement.  I  don't  want  to 
push  forward  the  College  of  Dentists,  but  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  pro- 
mote Dental  reform.     1  beMeve  that  the  best  means  of  eleyatmg  the 
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Status  of  the  Profession,  is  to  provide  that  the  pupils  shall  be  educated 
and  examined  by  Dentists,  and  that  they  shall  receive  their  diplomas 
from  Dentists ;  because,  I  believe  that  Dentists  are  much  more  com- 
petent to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  than  either  board  of  Surgeons, 
or  a  mixed  board  of  Dentists  and  Suigeons  {cheerB).     There  is  one 
point  involving  the  question  of  consistency,  with  respect  to  which  I 
wish  to  set  myself  right  with  the  Members  of  the  College.     Some 
few  years  ago,  I  published  a  letter  in  which  I  expressed  my  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  grant  a 
dental  diploma.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  seem  inconsistent 
for  me  now  to  say  that  I  think  a  dental  diploma  should  be  granted  by 
Dentists.     I  wish  to  explain  therefore,  the  reasons  for  my  change  of 
view.     When  I  published  that  letter,  I  don't  think  that  I  knew 
more  than  two  or  three  Dentists  in  England,  and  I  was  anxious  that 
I  should  not  belong  to  a  body  which  had  no  recognition  at  all.     I 
published  that  letter  when  the  Profession  was  wholly  disorganized, 
and  when  I  thought  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  ever  to   or- 
ganize it.     Some  time  afterwards,  when  a  Journal  was  started  de- 
voted to  Dental  Surgery,  I  therein  suggested  that  possibly  the  Dental 
Profession  might  be  organized  into  one  body.     In  consequence  of  that 
public  suggestion,  I  received  many  letters  on  the  subject,  expressing 
a  general  concurrence  in  the  idea.     The  result  was,  that  I  felt  so  san- 
guine of  success  that  I  determined  on  my  own  responsibility  to  call  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Profession.     That  meeting  was  not  called  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  Society  there  and  then,  but  merely  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  Dentists.     It  was  largely  attended, 
and  it  was  eminently  successful.    Dentists  came  to  it  firom  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  when  we  separated  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
I  believe  we  were  all  persuaded  that  a  brighter  state  of  things  was 
looming  in  the  future.   {Cheers).     A  committee  was  appointed,  and 
another  meeting  was  called.     That  was  a  great  meeting,  and  it  was 
then  determined  to  establish  the  College  of  Dentists.     In  the  interval 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  others  of  greater  ex- 
perience than  myself,  and  they  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Dental  Profession  should  be  an  independent  body.     (Heary  kear)» 
From  that  time  I  have  never  altered  my  opinion,  and  all  experience 
since  has  only  tended  to  confirm  it.     That  also,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  and  they  framed  laws  accordingly  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Members  of  the  College.     Those  laws  were  framed  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  after  the  most  anxious  attention ;  and  their  funda- 
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mental  principle  is  to  unite  the  Memben  of  the  dental  profeuioa 
into  a  recognised  and  independent  body.     That  was  the  principle ; 
and  yon  elected  me  your  Secretary,  on  the  understanding,  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles 
of  the  body.    (^Ckeen).    The  Council  issued  their  circular.     It  states 
that  <<  the  object  for  which  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England  is 
established,  is  to  unite  the  Members  of  the  dental  profession  into  a 
neognised  and  independent  body."     That  circular  was  sent  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  profession,  and  soon  afterwards  we  had  a  laige  acces- 
sion of  Members  to  our  body.     I  almost  wish.  Sir,  that  I  could  alter 
ray  views  again  upon  this  subject,  so  anxious  am  I  for  an  Amalga* 
raation  with  the  Odontological  Society ;  but  I  cannot  do  so  with  any 
Rgaid  to  principle  and  honour.     {Hear^  hear)*     I  dislike  the  altera- 
tion of  our  name  ;  but  I  object  altogether  to  going  to  the  College  of 
SuTgeons  for  a  diploma,  because  I  hold  such  a  step  to  be  entirely  in- 
compatible with  independence.     In  fact,  I  think  that  it  is  un-English. 
(Cieera).     The  College  of  Dentists  is  known  and  recognised  all  over 
the  world ;  and  if  gentlemen  think  that  it  has  no  statute  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  never  heard  that  allegation  urged  against  it.     The  whole 
principles  of  the  College  are  well  stated,  in  a  very  few  words,  in  the 
"  Lancet"  of  last  Friday  (January  Ist),  in  which  the  writer  says — 
^  The  College  of  Dentists  depended  upon  themselves,  on  the  great  in- 
^Cii^sts  which   were  at   stake,  and  on  the  justice  of  their  cause." 
(Cheers),     We  did  do  that,  gentlemen.     Let  us  do  it  still.     We  have 
never  yet  met  with  an  obstacle  which  we  did  not  overcome,  and  we 
^  persevere  to  the  end  with  the  same  independent  and  unflinching 
^ergy.     As  to  the  status  of  your  Members,  I  have  the  highest  res- 
P^  and  esteem  for  the  Odontological  Society,  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large,  if  we  could 
amalgamate  on  honourable  terms ;  but  I  object  to  raising  one  body 
over  another,     (ffeary  hear).     The  dental  profession  ought  to  be  a 
republic,  and  I  do  not  think  it  right,  in  these  discussions,  to  assume 
that  one  body  is  superior  to  another.     No  one  can  be  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Dentists  unless  he  practises  in  a  legitimate  manner ;  and  as 
a  body  of  300  men,  so  practising,  I  say,  that  you  occupy  a  very 
high  position  in  the  scientific  world.    {Cheers).    You  may  say,  that 
our  numbers  are  very  few ;  but  I  think  it  wonderful,  that  in  one  short 
year  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  dentists  who  are  eligible  should 
have  joined  the  two  societies,  vrithout  possessing  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
laticm.     I  believe  that  such  a  circumstance  is  unprecedented  in  the 
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)f  nmilu  iiutitutioni.  {C^tat).  In  Hr.  Hill,  alth<Ki^  we 
ed  on  different  ndei  on  the  preaent  occarion,  I  have  alwaji 
kind  fneai  and  coadjutor;  but  I  murt  lemind  him,  that 
re  are  a  public  bodj,  establiahed  for  educational  puipotet,  the 
igical  Sodety  occupiei  the  position  or  a  respectable  private 
Vith  mpect  to  the  College  of  Surgeoni,  I  do  not  tee  any 
hat  we  can  gain  from  aatociating  ounelTea  with  a  body  which 
1  himwlf  chantcterized  aa  "  antiquated."  We  had  much  bet- 
1  at  we  have  begun,  punning  our  own  atrughtforwaid  count, 
the  fear  of  any  roe ;  oad  to  ahall  we  win  the  esteem  of  all 
oien,   and  the  approbation  of  our  own  contciencea.    ^Ap- 

Hill. — After  reciprocating  the  kind  ezpreuiona  which  Mr. 
had  uted  with  regard  to  bim,  itated  that  he  had  not  nied 
1  "  antiquated"  as  applied  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  at 
le  bad,  he  had  used  it  in  the  senBe  of  implying  that  that  body 
Mctable  from  its  antiquity. 

Dther  speaken  rising  to  addi«u  the  meeting,  and  the  calli  for 
n  becoming  general— 

Churman  said— It  ir  now  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  come  to  a 
aOf  and  either  to  accept,  or  reject  these  propositions.  Ton 
ud  them  discuised,  pro  and  eon,  in  a  kindly  and  gentlemanly 
ly  all  parties,  and  I  hope  you  will  arrive  at  a  just  concluuoo. 
low  of  hands  was  then  taken,  when  there  appeared~~- 

For  Amalgamation  upon  the  tenns  proposed   . .   27 

Against    34 

Majority  ^;unst 7 

'ote  of  Thanks  to  the  Ch«rman  terminated  tbe  proceedinf^ 
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It  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Sodet; 

d  on   the   2 1  it  of  January,  at  their  rooms,  in  Cavendish 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  Matthews,  the  Treasurer- 
Matthews,  on  taking  the  chair,  lald — Gentlemen,  in  the 

of  our  President,  who,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  hu  n- 
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Bg&ed  bis  postioii,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Gouncfl,  as  your 
Treasurer,  to  take  tiie  chair  this  eTening  (kear^  Aaar) ;  and  I  trust, 
that  in  this  new  post,  yoa  will  giye  me  your  able  snpport.    I  believe 
tbat  y<Ki  bare  all  receiyed  your  baUoting  papers,  but  in  case  any 
I        ^Ueman  should  be  luiproTided,  he  can  obtain  one  presently.     We 
bars  met  here  this  evening  agreeably  to  the  12  th  law,  which  is  to 
the  following  efifect : — ^  An  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held 
in  January  (at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  appoint),  to  re- 
ceive the  Report  of  the  Council,  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
yesr,  and  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  College."     I  shall 
Tmr  call  upon  oar  Secretary,  to  read  you  the  Report  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Rjmer  read  the  following  Report : — 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  period  having  arrived,  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your  Council 
to  report  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of 
England,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  following  brief 
Mord  of  the  progress  made  since  their  election  on  the  16th  December, 
1856,  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  the  Members  and  Associates  with 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  will  be  remembered,  it  was  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  Fro- 

fesQon,  at  which  your  Council  were  elected  (as  above  referred  to), 

that  the  College  was  established ;  and  that  all  present  on  that  occa- 

tton,  who  considered  themselves  eligible,  were  entitled  to  hand  in  their 

names  for  memberahip,  without  the  formality  ailerwards  required  by 

the  laws.    A  large  number  of  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  this 

privilege ;  and  upon  the  first  assembling  of  your  Council,  it  was 

judged  prudent  to  appoint  a  Conmiittee  of  Enquiry,  to  ascertain 

whether  the  names  thus  received  were  eligible  to  remain  on  the  list 

of  Members  and   Associates.     The  object  of  this  proceeding  needs 

^tUe  comment.     The  scattered  and  varied  elements  of  which  the  prc- 

fe««on  was  composed  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  College,  were 

Mch  as  to  render  it  possible,  that  disreputable  practice  might  find 

itself  strengthened  by  one  of  the  very  means  employed  to  repress  it. 

The  Committee  of  Enquiry   pursued   the   delicate  duties  of  their 

office  for  a  period  extending  over  some  months,  during  which  the 

utmost  caie  was  taken,  that  the  Council  should  be  made  acquainted 

with  the  eligibility  of  those  who  had  sent  in  their  adhesion  ;  and  it 
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och  tatU&ctioii  that  your  Council  can  report,  that  of  the 
ber  of  names  received,  fevr  were  returned  as  ineligible. 
irst  year  of  the  existence  of  an  Inatitulion,  having  such 
objects  in  view  ta  the  Colle^  of  Dentista  of  England, 
r  imposes  upon  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  en- 
le  arrangement  of  many  preliminEiry  matters,  involving  the 
nt  of  much  time,  which  would  otherwise  hecome  available 
ation  upon  queationi  of  apparently  greater  moment.  Your 
ive  liad  a  full  share  of  such  preliminarj'  business  to  dispose 
itance — the  engagement  of  suitable  apartments  for  holding 
igs  of  the  College,  and  for  t  he  transaction  of  general  business. 
rticular,  your  Council  were  fortunate  in  securing  accommo- 
Cavendish  Square,  upon  &vourablo  terms, 
[though  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  occupied  much 
'  have  not  prevented  your  Council  from  taking  into  anxious 
on,  the  early  development  of  the  educational  objects  for 
College  was  established.  In  the  course  of  the  first  SesHon, 
red  the  services  of  Dr.  Steggall,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
n  talent,  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  Members  and  Pupilt, 
ial  reference  to  the  latter  class.  These  lectures  were  de- 
the  following  order  :— > 
iry  19th— JOHN  STEGGALL.  M.D.,  &c. 


iry  26th— John  Stbooall,  M.D.,  &c. 
: — DocripliTa  Anatomy,  &c.     (Continued). 
6th — John  Steoojll,  M.D.,  &c. 
: — DeKiiptiTe  Anatomy,  Ac.     (Canelad«i]). 
imh— JABEZ  HOGG,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

:— IliitnlnjiirBl  An»lon<j~iU  lalue  to  the  Student.  The  Mi 
Historical  Introduction  —  0(iliciil  Arrangement! — Applii 
Preparation  of  OhjeeU. 

20th-G.  SIMPSON,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

: — Oenend  Ana  torn  j. 

!nd— JABEZ  HOGG,  M.R.C.S.,  Sc. 


ilh— G.  SIMPSON,  F.R.aS.,  &c. 

: — Special  Atintomj. 

16th— Dr.  GLADSTONE,  F.R.S. 

I— Bono  Enamel,  and  the  Metali,  Ac,  uaed  in  Dantirtry. 
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On  April  23rd— JABEZ  HOGG,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Saljeet : — Histological  and  CompuatiTe  Anatomv'  of  Taetb  —Dueasos  of  th* 
Dental  Ttarocs  Dental  Caries  &c. 


On  April  30th— Dr.  GLADSTONK,  F.R.S. 

SsbJKt : — Bone,  Enamel,  &e.  and  the  MetUi  nscd  in  DentUtry.    (Condoded). 

On  Maj  7th— ALFRED  CARPENTER,  M.B.,  &c. 

Subject : — Piinctples  of  General  Surgvj. 

On  May  14th — Alfbbd  Cabpbntsb,  M.B.  &c. 

Snlijeet: — Principlei  of  Oenexal  Soigery.    (Concluded). 

To  the  gentlemen  who  thus  kindly  and  liberally  came  forward 
to  giTe  their  aid  when  the  College  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Members 
snd  Associates  must  ever  feel  deeply  indebted. 

The  Monthly  Meetings  of  Members  of  the  College  have  proved 
eminently  successful — not  only  on  account  of  the  kindly  professional 
^ling  arising  amongst  the  Members  and  Associates  from  meeting 
periodically  upon  neutral  ground,  but  also  for  the  information  im- 
parted by  the  valuable  papers  read  from  time  to  time,  and  the  in- 
structive discussions  which  have  followed  them.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  your  Council,  that  a  permanent  record  of  these  pa[ors 
and  discussions  is  provided  in  the  *'*•  Transactions  of  the  College  for 
the  Year  1857" — the  immediate  publication  of  which  will  render  it 
unnecessary  that  this  Report  should  be  greatly  prolonged. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Lectures,  and  regulating  the  Ordinary 
Meetings,  your  Council  have,  afler  much  consideration,  adopted  the 
By-Laws,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Member 
and  Associate.  Your  Council  are  aware  that  some  of  these  By- 
Laws  will  require  the  sanction  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  Members 
of  the  College  before  they  can  become  binding  ;  and  they  would  here 
recommend,  that  a  general  revision  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution 
should  be  made  at  an  early  period ;  when,  if  thought  desirable,  the 
By-Laws  alluded  to,  could  be  incorporated  with  the  Fundamental  Laws. 

A  reference  to  the  '^  Transactions"  will  shew,  that  your  Council 
have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the  Profession  at  large. 
Immediately  that  its  position  appeared  endangered  by  the  Medical 
Bills  before  the  late  Session  of  Parliament,  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  neutralize  the  injurious  effects  of  the  proposed  measures,  so 
&r  as  the  Dental  Profession  was  concerned. 

In  conclusion — ^your  Council  would  advert  to  the  unfortunate 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  Profession  upon  the  Educational  Question, 

o2 
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,  no  doutit,  prevented  many  Practitionera  from  lusifting  in 

of  Dental  Iterorm :  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be 
that  a  far  larger  number  of  Dentiata  haTS  become  Membera 
>Ilege,  than  have  ever  before  been  associated  together  in 
:ain.  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  youi  Council  to  con- 
isentients,  and,  with  this  view,  three  of  their  Body  (the 

Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  Hepbum)  were  appointed  dele- 
confer  with  three  representatives  of  the  Council  of  the 
ical  Society,  upon  terms  for  amalgamating  the  College  with 
ty.  The  Delegates'  Report,  containing  the  terms  of  amal- 
agreed  upon  by  them,  was  submitted  to  the  Members  at  a 
eeting  on  the  8th  instant,  and  negatived.  Your  Counul 
;ret,  that  the  result  of  the  division  at  this  meeting  has  been 
of  the  resignation  from  the  Council  of  the  Delegates  on  the 
le  College— the  President,  Mr,  Underwood,  and  Mr.  Hep- 
ing  looked  upon  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting, 
ing  a  want  of  conl^dence  in  them.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Sogers, 
les,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  supported  the  views  of  the  dele- 
'e  also  regarded  the  decision  in  the  same  light ;  and  the 
lervices  of  these  gentlemen  are  lost  to  the  Council  It  is 
a  refer  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  in  , 
n  as  President ;  nor  to  those  of  Mr.  Hill,  aa  Corresponding 
Your  Council  feel  assured,  that  every  Member  and 
will  share  n-ith  them  in  deeply  regretting  the  conclu^on 

thought  it  right  to  adopt.  Although  the  efforts  made  to 
armony  in  the  Profession  have  as  yet  proved  unsuccessful, 

desire  expressed  in  all  quarters  for  unity  of  .action,  leads 
ncil  to  hope  and  believe,  that  the  Members  vrill  support 
le  endeavours  they  are  determined  to  use,  in  bringing  about 
mation  upon  terms  honourable  to  all  parties. 

Sipied  iy  order  of  the  Council 

PETER  MATTHEWS,  Chairman. 
SAMUEL  LEE  RYMER,  Hon.  Secretary. 

hairman. — You  have  now  heard  the  report  of  the  Council, 
ik  I  may  say,  that  it  is  elaborate  and  complete  in  its  record 
:eedings  of  that  body  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  my 
IS  your  Chairman,  or  as  holding  an  office  in  the  Council,  to 
)ur  labours  during  the  yesr,  but  I  must  take  the  opportu- 
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Ditj  of  calliiig  your  attention  to  lonie  of  the  more  salient  features  of 
tbe  report.     (Hear^  hear  J.     The  precautions  which  were  taken  by 
the  Council^  not  to  allow  any  irregular  practitioners  to  beoonie  Memr 
ben  of  tbe  Coliege,  devolyed  upon  us  duties  of  a  Tery  arduous  nature* 
A  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose,  who  went  through  eyery 
name  teriatim  :  and  the  result,  I  belieye  waa,  that  eyery  irregular 
practitioner  waa  weeded  out<,  and  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  Mem-> 
ber  of  tbe  College.     {HeoTj  hear).     The  first  year  of  our  existence 
naturally  xnvolyed  many  preliminary  arrangements.     Amongst  them 
was  that  of  obtaining  suitable  apartments,  where  we  could  meet. 
That  has  been  done  by  the  selection  of  the  rooms  where  we  are  now 
assembled.     They  baye  been  found  oonyenient,  I  beiieye,  and  espe- 
dally  fitted  to  the  purposes  for  ^diich  we  meet.     The  time  of  the 
Council^  howeyer,  has  not  been  occupied  solely  with  preliminary  mat- 
ters.    Highly  interesting  lectures  haye  been  given,  which  have  afford- 
ed, 1  think  I  may  say,  tmiversal  sattsfaction  ;    monthly  meetings 
have  been  held,  at  which  the  opinions  of  Members  have  been  advo- 
cated and  expressed  with  great  ability  and  good  humour ;  and  I  am 
sure  th^t  we  have  had  many  very  agreeable  meetings.     (^Cheers).     I 
now  come  to  the  by-laws :  and  the  Council  feel  that  those  laws  re- 
quire  your  sanction  in  many  particulars ;  but  the  time  of  the  meeting 
win  probably  be  so  fully  occupied  this  evening,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
6ary  to  summon  another  meeting   specially  for  their  consideration, 
when  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  an  important  law,  with 
i^n^eet  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  votes  of  Members.     I  am  of 
opinion,  and  the  whole  of  the  Council  agree  with  me,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  give  to  every  country  Member  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  his  vote.     We  think,  therefore,  that  Members 
who  are  not  resident  in  town  should  be  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy. 
{Cheen).    And  now,  in  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  report,  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  more  sincerely  regrets  the  termination  of  our  pro- 
ceedings than  I  do.     I  assure  you,  as  one  of  the  Council — and  I  know 
you  will  giye  me  credit  for  what  I  say — ^that  whatever  my  opinion  on 
certain  measures  may  be,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  promote 
union  and  harmony  among  them.     The  time  has  come  at  length, 
when  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the  Odontological  Society  can 
no  longer  be  set  aside.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  profca- 
iion  at  large,  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Societies  should  take 
place,  and  that  it  should  do  so  upon  terms  that  will  be  honourable  to 
both  parties,  I  most  sincerely  trust.  (C/iem).    I  think  that  the  main 
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in  of  difierence  has  been  u  to  the  title  of  the  united  bod; ;  bat, 
y  think,  if  we  once  had  an  BmalgBmaUon,  that  the  title  of  the 
tion  might  be  tafely  lell  to  a  general  meeting  to  determine. 
,  ^ar\     Let  it  not  be  a  question  of  party  ;  but  if  we  unite, 

opinbni  of  all  be  consulted,  and  let  the  matter  be  arranged  in 
ibie  and  amicable  spirit.     We  hare  to  regret  exceedingly  the 

our  Preeident,  and  of  many  Memben  of  the  Council.  We 
■eervlefl  at  the  last  hour  in  exceeding  difficultieB ;  but  I  hope 
he  meafurea  which  we  have  adopted  since  the  retirement  of 
^ntlemen,  may  meet  with  your  approval.  We  have  done  our 
)  supply  their  places,  but  I,  for  my  part,  would  gladly  have  left 
fancies  open,  so  that  every  Member  who  has  retired  from  the 
il  might  be  UDanimousIy  elected  by  you  again.  Indeed,  the 
il  felt,  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Preudent,  that  it  would  be 
ult  to  that  worthy  Member,  who  has  reugncd  his  post,  to  ap- 
mother  in  his  stead.  Such  was  the  feeling,  I  assure  you.  So 
able  have  been  his  services,  that  to  appoint  a  competent  succes- 
a  really  beyond  our  power.  (Chetri).  Then  we  hare  to  regret 
is  of  another  most  valuable  officer,  Mr.  Hill,  our  Corresponding 
nry.  (Chtert).  I  am  not  here  to  eulc^ze  individuals  in  their 
ce  ;  but  if  you  have  any  idea  of  what  the  duties  of  a  Corres- 
ig  Secretary  must  be,  you  may  form  some  notion  of  the  valu- 
ervicea  of  Mr.  Hill.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  profession,  like 
tires.  You  know  that  he  has  had  arduous  duties  to  perform  in 
osition ;  but  his  miiJnight  oil  I  believe  has  been  burnt  to  satisfy 
uits  of  thb  College.  I  am  most  sincerely  grieved  that  we  have 
lim,  but  1  trust  that  his  absence  will  be  but  temporary. 
■«).  We  have  not  filled  his  place  up,  because  we  find  it  impos- 
0  fill  it.     We  regret  his  loss,  and  1  hope  that  you  will,  by  your 

this  evening,  endeavour  to  persuade  that  gentleman  to  resume 
Mtion  amongst  you.  We  have  had  another  very  aerious  loss  in 
lembers — more  particularly  I  allude  to  one  who,  though  we 
)ften  differed  in  opinions,  is  yet  so  worthy  a  coadjutor,  and  so 
le  and  gentlemanly  in  all  matters,  that  we  always  separate 
thot  cordiality  of  friendship  which  is  so  desirable  amongst  the 
ere  of  the  same  CouncU — I  mean  Mr,  Underwood.  {Chem). 
s  been  pre-eminently  the  man  who  has  been  anxious  to  allay 
Terences  and  hostilities,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  inde- 
lie  Members  of  the  Council.  When  those  gentlemen  tendered 
csignation,  I  assure  you  that  I  was  taken  very  much  aback.    It 
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it  onlj  a  few  days  ago  that  it  oeeiirred ;  and  I  endeaToured  to  per* 
made  oor  worthy  President,  conaideruig  that  we  were  but  in  our  in  - 
&i)cj,  not  to  neglect  the  child  of  his  own  hecrt,  on  which  he  had 
lavuhed  so  mach  of  his  fostering  care ;  for  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  he 
•boold  desert  it  after  having  tended  it  so  carefully.     (Applause),     I 
•I^iealed  also  to  the  other  Members.     We  had  antagonists,  and  you 
faiow  that  antagonists,  though  gentlemen,  will  always  take  adrantage 
of  any  little  indeeision  or  difficulty  into  which  their  opponents  may 
be  thrown.     You  know  what  the  world  is.     If  a  house  be  divided 
•gainst  itself  it  cannot  stand  ;  and  if  a  Council  be  divided,  it  is  im- 
pomble  to  carry  out  to  a  successful  issue  so  great  a  work  as  we  have 
^cgun.     (Cikeers).     Having  stated  thus  much,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
port, and  to  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  hope  that  mea- 
sures may  be  propounded  this  evening,  which  may  induce  those  gen- 
tlemen to  resume  their  position  in  the  Council.     If  that  be  done,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  they  desire  (though  not  more  strenuously 
than  I  and  other  Members  of  the  Council),  an  amalgamation,  will 
certainly  take  place.     (^Cheert),     I  know  that  such  is  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members,  that  had  the  Delegates  come  down 
and  asked,  first — **"  Shall  an  amalgamation  take  place  V*  the  answer 
would  have  been  an  unanimous  affirmative.     Then,  had  each  propo  • 
•ition  been  considered  smo/im,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  of 
^em,  with  a  very  slight  modification,  might  have  been  carried ;  but 
you  were  told  by  the  President—"  There  is  the  bill  before  you  ;  you 
must  take  it  as  a  whole,  or  not  at  afl,  and  there  must  be  no  modifi- 
cation whatever."     It  was  owing  to  that,  I  fear,  that  that  which  he 
and  I,  and  many  others,  so  much  desired,  was  not  carried  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.     However,  that  is  past  and  gone.     The  thing  has 
been  settled  so  far,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  begin  again  on  a  new 
foundation,  which  will  reconmiend  itself  to  all  parties.     (Cheeri). 
Now,  is  it  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Council  ? — if  so,  signify  the  same  in  the  usual  way. 

It  was  then  unanimously  resolved  to  receive  and  adopt  the  report. 
The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  report  from  himself,  as 
Treasurer,  interspersing  the  statement  with  explanations  of  the  vari- 
ous items  as  he^roceeded,  and  adding,  that  his  books  were  open  for 
the  inspection  of  any  one  who  wished  to  see  them  :— 
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The  report  was  unanimously  receiyed  and  adopted. 

Mr,  Rymer  lead  the  report  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Librarian,  which  was 
also  unanimously  adopted.  (The  report  contained  a  list  of  articles 
snd  books  giyen  to  the  College,  notice  of  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal.) 

The  Chairman  stated  that  their  next  buBlness  was  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers;  but  previously  to  doing  so,  he  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  relative  thereto. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  here  raised  a  formal  objection,  which  he  feared 
would  be  &tal  to  proceeding  with  the  election  at  that  time.  It  was 
Insed  upon  law,  No.  4,  which  provided,  that  the  poll,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, should  remain  open  from  seven  o'clock  until  nine.  It  was  at 
that  moment  nearly  nine  o'clock-^the  meeting  not  having  commenced 
until  eight,  and  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  comply  with  that  law, 
which  was  positive,  and  could  not  be  set  aside. 

A  long  and  somewhat  desultory  discussion  ensued,  which  was 
shared  in  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Tibbs,  Lambert,  Underwood, 
Fox,  Spencer,  Rymer,  Ohrimes,  Turner,  Hill,  Mackenzie,  Perkbs, 
Purland,  and  others. 

Ultimately,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  to  proceed  with  ihe  general 
business  of  the  meeting,  with  the  exception  of  the  election  of  office- 
bearers, which  was  adjourned  for  a  month. 

The  Chairman  then  announced,  that  he  was  open  to  any  observa^ 
tioms  that  were  regular,  that  aiiy  gentleman  might  have  to  make,  the 
Qidinary  business  of  the  meeting  being,  now  that  the  election  of  offi- 
cers was  postponed,  actualiy  concluded. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  asked  if  any  evening  had  been  appointed  for  the 
vevi&on  of  the  laws  of  the  College  ? 

The  Chairman.— Not  yet.  The  Council  will  call  a  special  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose,  and  will  give  due  notice  of  it. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Edinburgh.— Perhaps  there  will  not  be  a  better  op- 
pcMtunity  for  making  a  few  observations  upon  this  important  subject 
than  the  present.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  this  meeting  separated  with- 
out something  like  an  expression  of  feeling  going  forth  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  vote  by  pnJxy.  (J5fear,  hear).  I  appear  here  only  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  but  I  think  that  I  but  give  voice  to  the  general  feeling  on  the 
subject,  when  I  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the 
country  who  does  not  think  that  he  should  be  represented  here  by  proxy, 
(fleor,  hear).   We  are  a  body,  not  confined  to  London.    Our  Members 
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are  spread  oyer  the  whole  of  this  country,  and  oyer  foreign  countrieF, 
and  yet,  in  the  formation  of  our  laws,  strange  to  say,  we  haye  made 
no  proyision  for  yoting  by  proxy,  I  do  not  think  that  our  body  can 
be  said  to  be  efficiently  constituted,  until  our  rules  are  so  amended,  aa 
to  embrace  a  clause,  containing  a  proyision  on  that,  to  us,  most  im- 
portant subject.     (Cheers). 

The  Chairman. — The  sooner  that  question  is  taken  into  consider* 
ation  the  better ;  and  I  think  that  the  next  meeting  for  the  election  of 
the  Council  should  also  be  made  special,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
by-laws.  The  question  would  then,  no  doubt,  come  under  reyiew  om 
that  eyening.     {Cheers), 

Mr.  Finzi  next  rose,  and  proposed  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  for  their  zealous  and  inde&tigable  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  yote  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Robinson. — On  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  and  on  that  of  the 
delegates,  and  those  who  haye  been  connected  with  me  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  Institution,  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  honour  you  haye  done  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
my  great  gratification  at  the  unanimity  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  existed  amongst  the  Council.  (Hear^  hear).  With  reference  to  the 
exertions  of  the  delegates,  I  assure  you,  that  duties  deyolyed  upon 
them,  which  required  them  to  exercise  an  immense  amount  o{ finesse  : 
and  there  was  one  point  with  regard  to  the  name,  which  I  don't  hen- 
tate  to  tell  you  your  delegates  fought  for  most  strenuously.  {Cheers), 
They  thought  that  if  they  could  retain  the  name  of  the  "  College," 
it  would  be  eyery  thing  ;  but  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  said 
— "  We  give  up  our  name  :  we  concede  to  you  all  you  ask  in  refer- 
rence  to  the  associates  (which  I  stipulated  for  when  I  first  joined  the 
College) — we  will  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of  Dentists  on  the  examining 
board,  and  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  not  then  grant  a  dental 
diploma,  the  joint  body  shall  grant  it  themselyes."  {Hear^  hear).  It 
appeared  to  me,  I  confess,  that  these  were  yery  great  and  important 
concessions ;  because  the  fact  of  our  haying  dentists  on  the  examining 
board,  remoyed  many  of  the  objections  to  going  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  there  was  the  further  yaluable  stipulation,  that  if  that 
College  did  not  then  grant  degrees,  we  should  come  back  to  our  own 
institution,  and  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Charter  for  educating,  exa- 
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mining,  and  granting  dental  diplomas,  specially  emanating  from  our  own 
body.  (Hear^  kear).  These  were  the  propositions  to  which  the  dele- 
gates on  both  sides  assented  But  as  these  propositions  were  refused,  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  society,  we  felt  that  we  could  not 
hold  office  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  we  therefore 
resigned  our  position  as  active  members  of  your  Institution.  At  the  same 
time,  be  it  perfectly  understood,  that  not  one  of  those  who  resigned, 
wiU  join  the  Odontological  Society,  so  long  as  it  is  the  Odontological 
Society.  (^Loud  cheers).  But  let  me  guard  you  upon  one  very  impor- 
tant point  in  relation  to  the  amalgamation  question.  It  is  not  settled 
— it  is  any  thing  but  settled.  That  amalgamation  will  be  carried ; 
and  I  have  good  data  to  go  upon,  when  I  say,  that  I  believe  it 
will  be  carried  by  an  enormous  majority,  when  we  have  the  votes  of 
the  country  members  properly  taken  with  respect  to  it.  One  of  our 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Reed,  has  come  up  from  Edinburgh,  specially  to 
recoid  his  rote  to-night.  Mr.  Tibb:?,  another  Vice-President,  has 
come  up  from  Cheltenham  for  the  same  purpose,  but  unfortunately 
they  have  come  on  bootless  errands ;  for  I  knew  the  position  that  you 
would  be  placed  in  by  that  fourth  law,  and  I  knew  that  our  friend  Mac- 
kenzie would  take  advantage  of  it.  {Bear^  and  a  laugh).  Mr.  Tibbs 
remains  with  you  as  a  Vice-President,  but  it  is  upon  this  condition- 
that  if  the  amalgamation  be  not  carried,  he  can  resign  at  any  moment. 
That  is  his  stipulation,  and  many  others  remain  with  you  on  the  same 
terms.  It  is  for  you  to  adopt  or  to  reject  the  propositions  which  the 
delates  were  enabled  to  lay  before  you.  Do  with  them  as  you 
please  ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession that  could  be  obtained.  Your  delegates  fought  hard  for  many 
of  the  principles  which  are  now  conceded  for  the  first  time,  and  I  add, 
that  in  my  opinion,  they  obtained  terms,  which  twelve  months  ago, 
you  never  could  have  gained.  (^Applause).  I  beg  again  to  thank  you 
for  the  honour  which  you  have  now  done  me,  and  for  the  assistance 
which  you  have  invariably  afforded  nie  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
your  President.  Discussions  have  often  occurred,  both  at  the  Council 
and  at  the  public  meetings,  which  have  savoured  of  a  little  warmth, 
but  I  acquit  every  one,  and  I  trust  every  one  will  acquit  me  of  being 
actuated  by  personal  motives  in  any  thing  that  we  have  said  or  done 
upon  these  occasions.  We  all  feel,  I  am  sure,  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  our  profession,  and  I  hope  that  hereafter,  as  hitherto, 
it  will  always  appear,  that  we  became  united,  not  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  any  one,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  {Cheers). 
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Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  before  I  sit  down.  We  bare  le- 
ceived  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Members  present  must  feel  grateful,  and  much  indebted  to  our 
worthy  Treasurer,  for  that  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  accounts  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us.  {CkeerB).  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
am  not  speaking  mere  empty  words*  It  is  not  in  that  way  that  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  you,  but  I  speak  to  you  as  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Dentists,  and  as  one  who  knows  well  the  valuable  and  in- 
de&tigable  exertions  of  our  able  and  worthy  Treasurer.  His  accounts 
have  been  audited  at  every  Council  meeting,  and  his  balance  has  been 
regularly  carried  on.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Matthews,  for 
the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  kept  the  accounts^ 
and  I  therefore  wish  to  propose,  that  you  should  give  an  xmanimoua 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy  and  excellent  Treasurer,  Mr.  Peter 
Matthews.    {Cheers), 

Dr.  Purland,  as  one  of  the  Auditors,  had  great  pleasure  in  secon- 
ding the  motion.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  perfect  clearness 
with  which  every  account  was  kept.  Every  voucher  was  in  its  place, 
and  every  item,  down  to  the  smallest  particular,  was  so  clear  and  so 
correct,  that  the  office  of  the  Auditors,  if  not  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, was  at  all  events  almost  a  sinecure. 

Aflter  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Lambert,  also  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  carried  with  hearty  acclamation. 

Mr.  Hepburn. — Following  in  the  wake  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  should  like  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  devoted 
and  tried  servant  of  the  College  since  its  formation.  If  time  permit- 
ted, I  could  enter  very  fully,  because  I  could  do  it  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, into  all  the  labours  which  have  been  performed  by  our  Cones- 
ponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Hill.  {Loud  cheers),  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
must  have  felt  the  value  of  Mr.  Hill's  ability,  industry,  integrity*  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  throughout  his  career  in  connection  with  our 
College.  (Cheeri),  He  is  a  man  of  no  common  order,  and  I  hope 
and  trust,  therefore,  before  Mr.  Hill  finally  qiuts  office,  that  he  will 
receive  an  official  vote  of  thanks  through  the  Council.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill,  for  acting  as  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretary,  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution  to 
the  present  time.     {Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman. — I  need  not  put  that  motion,  gentlemen.  It  is 
carried  with  universal  approbation.  {Cheers),  But,  gentlemen,  you 
have  plated  me  rather  in  a  difficulty  to-night.     When  I  speak  of  the 
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meiits  of  others,  I  can  offer  a  few  words  of  praise ;  but  when  I  come 
to  retom  thanks  for  myself^  I  find  the  expression  of  my  sentiments 
^cult  of  utterance,  because  I  wish  to  steer  clear  of  egotism.  I 
aisuie  you,  however,  sincerely,  that  I  have  had  the  College  of  Den- 
tists perpetually  at  heart.  Day  and  night  it  has  been  in  my  thoughts 
how  I  could  beat  promote  its  interests,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  has 
KTved  fer  doing  so,  I  have  not  let  it  slip.  (^ITear,  /tear).  I  have  been 
fiiogle^yed  in  all  that  I  have  done,  and  my  desire  has  been,  to  put 
before  you,  in  a  tangible  shape,  the  result  ot  my  exertions.  I  believe 
that  I  have  gained  the  good  will  of  my  fellow  Members  in  the  Council, 
snd  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  elect  me  to  the  same  office  that  I  have  held 
befiire,  I  thaH  have  great  pleasure  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  office 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  haye  hitherto  done,  looking  only  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  College,  and  not  of  myself.    (Chetrs), 

Mr.  Hill. — The  kind  remarks  of  Mr.  Hepburn  haTe  been  as  un- 
expected as  they  were  undeserved.  (Cries  of  No^  no).  I  can  assure 
you  &ithfu]ly,  that  my  connection  with  you  has  been  to  me  one  of 
consummate  pleasure.  I  went  down  to  the  London  Tavern  in  Sep- 
tember 1856,  before  we  called  our  first  public  meeting.  I  was  then 
unknown  to  more  than  one  or  two  of  you  ;  but  since  that  time,  my 
offidal  position  has  brought  me  into  communication  with  many  of  you; 
snd  it  has  been  a  source  of  unmitigated  pleasure  to  me.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  that  position,  to  do  my  duty,  and  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  you  have  passed  persuades  me,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my 
exertions.  {Cheeri).  Some  of  the  letters  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  write  have  been  of  a  character  to  inflict  pain.  Of  course  I 
was  bound  not  to  consider  that,  when  the  interests  of  the  College  were 
concemed;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  under  the  lash  of  the  Coun- 
cil. I  have  too,  pleaded  hard  for  those  who  were  in  that  position,  and 
have  had  the  good  fortune,  in  some  cases,  to  work  a  repentanse. 
(CAeers,  and  a  laugh).  The  position  which  I  occupy  now  is  rather 
strange.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  some  time  since,  to  retire  from  the 
office  which  I  held  in  the  College,  because  I  felt  conscientiously  that 
I  could  not  work  with  the  Council  when  my  acts  had  been  nullified 
by  the  vote  of  a  general  meeting.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  of  the  College,  although  I  believed  that  I  had 
that  of  the  majority  ;  because  I  was  persuaded  that  if  we  canvassed 
the  country,  the  amalgamation  would  have  been  carried,  even  on  the 
terms  proposed  ;  and  I  think  now,  if  the  voles  be  taken  by  proxy, 
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ch  will  be  the  result.  (Hear,  hear).  Whatever  may  be 
iwever,  in  that  or  any  other  respect,  I  trust  that  the  status 
ipects  of  tlie  proFitaBion  may  be  the  cliief  consideration.  I  do 
ik  that  we  are  bound  by  any  moral  tie  to  support  an  institu- 
ich  will  not  work  out  the  good  of  the  profeBsion  ;  and  I 
that  in  my  opinion,  a  great  opportunity  of  doing  more  for  the 
)n  than  any  other  measure  could  accomplish  has  been  thrown 
[Hear,  hear).  Under  these  ei re um stances,  I  gland  before  you 
.  much  indebted  for  your  kindness,  and  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
ways  takes  warm  and  lively  inleresl  in  any  instilution  which 
it!  purpose  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  a  profession 
very  much  love.  (Ckeeri).  With  respect  to  the  vote  by 
[  find  that  at  the  meeting  which  look  place  at  the  Freemasons' 
on  January  6lh,  1857,  there  was  a  draft  of  a  by-low  pro- 

0  the  effect,  that  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be 
memben  residing  beyond  twenty  miles  from  the  General 

iice.  I  mention  this,  to  shew  that  the  subject  has  already,  to 
tent,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council.  (Bear,  hear).  For 
ression  of  your  kindness  I  beg  to  thank  you.  (Bear,  hear). 
Underwood. — I  have  very  great  pleasure,  especially  as  an 
ist  of  that  gentleman's,  on  the  question  of  amalgamation,  a 
,  however,  which  I  hope  wilt  be  reconsidered,  in  proposing  a 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
tion  of  this  College.   (Cheert).     1  think  that  there  are  very 

1  of  Mr.  Rymer's  age  who  can  look  on  so  great  a  work  ac- 
led,  as  has  been  the  result  of  his  labours.  {Cheeri).  When  we 
J  consideration  the  position  of  our  profession  at  the  commence- 

thig  movement,  and  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  now 
I  of  300  members  enrolled  in  this  Society  in  the  first  year  of 
ence,  I  think  that  Mr.  Itymer's  poailion  is  a  very  proud 
ie?rs).  But  I  regret  to  say  that  this  offspring  of  Mr.  Bymer 
la  moment,  in  an  extremely  critical  position,  and  for  his  sake, 
',  as  well  ng  for  the  sake  of  the  College,  I  hope  and  trust 
!  matter  of  the  amalgamation  will  be  re-opened,  in  order  that 
ho  are  not  resident  in  Loudon,  but  who  are  decidedly  in 
I  a  particular  course  of  action,  may  be  allowed  to  record  their 
ind  that  Mr.  Rymer,  who  has  ever  shewn  such  singleness  of 

will  use  his  influence  to  sec  that  that  course  is  carried  out, 
.  opportunity  afforded  to  all  country  members.  (Hear,  hear). 
(rsonal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Rymer,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
ver  found  him  most  indefatigable,  most  zealous,  and  ever 
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coorteoQB  in  hia  communication  with  the  members.  I  have,  therefore, 
the  ntmost  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  record  by  a  Tote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rjmer,  yoor  warm  sense  of  his  services  to  this  Institution,  {Cheers), 

Mr.  Tibbe. — 1  beg  to  second  every  word  that  Mr.  Underwood  has 
aid.  I  had  penned  a  very  nice  speech  at  home,  and  had  committed 
it  to  memory  in  order  to  deliver  it  upon  this  occasion  ;  but,  I  think 
that,  somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Underwood  must  have  purloined  my 
Bttniucript,  80  completely  has  he  expressed  the  seritimerits  which  I 
intended  to  have  uttered.  {^A  laugh).  As  it  is,  I  am  lefl  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  being  obliged  to  say  *'  ditto"  to  all  that  he  has 
said.  {Cheers),  I  will  only  add,  that  if  an  additional  motive  for  an 
unalgamation  were  required,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Rymer  should,  not 
only  now,  but  ever  after,  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours.  {Cheers), 
I  believe  that  that  can  only  be  done  by  our  becoming  a  united  society 
of  dentists,  because  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  we  continue  to  be  disunited, 
&  third  society  will  be  started  ;  and  if  that  be  carried  to  a  successful 
iMie,  it  will  snatch  from  Mr  Rymer  the  laurels  which  he  has  most 
justly  earned.  I  am  sure  that  this  vote  will  be  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. {General  applause). 

The  vote  having  been  carried  as  suggested, 

Mr.  Rymer  said  ^  I  return  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
Tcry  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood has  been  received;  and  I  must  thank  Mr.  Underwood  and 
Mr.  Tibbs  for  the  eulogistic  and  more  than  flattering  terms  in  which 
they  have  proposed  and  seconded  the  motion.  As  regards  the  question 
of  amalgamation,  that  is  the  most  important  point  before  us.  Mr. 
Underwood  has .  stated,  that  we  have  only  differed  on  one  question 
of  any  moment,  and  that  was  the  question  of  amalgamation.  In 
that  matter,  I  feel  that  I  have  taken  the  only  course  that  was  open 
to  me.  It  was  my  conscientious  conviction  that  the  dental  profession 
should  be  independent  of  any  other  body,  and  therefore  I  opposed  the 
terms  which  were  proposed  to  us.  Since  the  last  meeting,  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  College,  although  they  do  not  approve  al- 
together of  the  terms,  yet  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body  that  they  should  be  accepted,  rather  than  that  the 
profession  should  be  disunited,  and  should  continue  as  at  present. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  use  my  influence  with  the  Council 
to  call  another  meeting,  to  reconsider  this  question.  {Cheers).  Of 
course,  by  that  time,  the  country  Members  will  vote  by  proxy,  and 
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le  anuOgBmation  ahould  then  be  earned,  I  shall  bow  with  the 
lest  pleaauie  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  anil  ihall  do  all  in  my 
»  to  cany  out  their  wiahei.  (Jieiuired  applauu).  I  shall  hare 
t  pleasure  in  co-operating  for  that  purpose  with  my  friends,  the 
ident,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Members 
rally  ;  and  I  cannot  omit  expressing  my  great  sense  of  the  Jcind- 

which  I  hare  received  from  Mr.  Hill,  for  he  has  really  been  the 
;ing  secretary,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  deeply  personally  indebted 
m.  Once  more  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks.  (CheerM). 
\\t.  Tibbs. — If  1  could  persuade  those  gentlemen  who  bare  re- 

from  the  College  to  continue  in  office,  or  rather  to  withhold  their 
natbn  until  this  amalgamation  ahall  have  been  finally  decided, 
tat  point  will  have  been  gained.  {Loud  and  unanimotu  appiaute), 
r  reugnation  was  given  in  because  the  amalgamation  was  not 
ed,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that,  when  the  opinion 
le  whole  body  of  dentists  shall  be  taken,  the  decision  of  the  for- 
meeting  will  be  reversed.  For  this  reason  I  look  upon  the  proxy 
ion  as  one    of  great  importance.     I  can  come  to  London  ;  but 

are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  country  who  cannot  do  as  I  do,  and 
ugh  they  cannot  eome  here  to  vote,  I  know  that  there  is  not  a 
siional  man  in  my  neighbourhood  who  does  not  desire  an  amalga- 
)n,  even  on  the  terms  proposed,  although  they  are  not  all  that 

be  wished  :  but  the  feeling  prev^ls — and  it  is  a  just  feeling— 
we  must  give  and  take.  (Sear,  hear).     I  hope  that  all  present 

under  these  circumstances,  unite  with  me  in  requesting  those 
liave  tendered  their  resignation  to  withhold  it  until  the  question 

he  properly  settled  by  the  whole  body.     Now,  all  who  desire 

gentlemen  to  remain  with  us,  hold  up  your  hands  in  sig- 
don  of  your  wish  (Cheeri). 
very  hand  in  the  meeting  was  held  up. 
Ir.  Macken^e. — I  beg  to  second  the  proportion  of  Mr.  Tibbs, 
f  you  will  permit  me,  it  shall  be  (put  as  a  regular  resolut^on- 
trs).  I,  as  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  amalgamation 
a  terms  proposed,  reiterate  the  words  of  Mr.  Rymer.  I  opposed 
propositions  because  we  were  elected,  first  of  all,  to  carry  out 
iws  of  this  College  and  its  Institutions.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Mrs  present  at  the  last  meeting  were  not  sufficient  to  determine 
f  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  1 
nly  did  not  think  that  the  vote  of  the  general  meeting  would 
resulted  in  the  retirement  of  the  President  from  his  ofBce.    But 
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the  qaestion  wems  to  be  capaUe  of  being  reopened,  and  if  it  ihoiild 
appear  to  be  the  opimon  of  the  majority  that  an  anialganiation  ihould 
take  place,  we  shall  feel  oimelTei  relieved  from  any  duties  that  we 
were  pledged  to.  I  therefore  second  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Tibbs, 
tittt  these  gentlemen  be  requested  to  withhold  their  resignation  until 
the  amalgamation  question  shall  be  finally  settled  (cheers). 

Mr.  Lintott.— Upon  the  amalgamation  question,  I  TOted  entirely 
OD  principle;  because,  I  always  understood  that  we  were  to  be  a 
perfectly  independent  body.  Still,  if  we  had  the  union  which  we  all 
BO  mach  desire,  I  belieye  that  we  could  carry  out  our  educational 
pbof  quite  independently  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Chairman. — I  nerer  rose  with  greater  pleasure  than  I  do 
now  to  put  this  motion  (cheers).  Nothing  can  give  us  greater  delight 
than  to  find  that  our  old  coadjutors  will  come  amongst  us  again  ;  for 
no  one  can  know  so  well  the  value  of  those  gentlemen  as  those  who 
hare  been  in  Council  with  them.  They  are  so  experienced,  so  able, 
and  so  earnest,  that  I  really  know  not  how  we  should  go  on  without 
them  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robinson.«*It  is  always  more  delightful  to  have  a  vote  of 
thanks  than  a  vote  of  censure ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  rise  with  great 
diffidence,  inasmuch  as  I  am  now  requested  to  represent  the  Delegates 
and  those  Members  who  hare  resigned.  After  the  rote  which  has 
jost  been  passed  in  so  gratifying  a  manner,  I  think  that  I  can  take  it 
vpon  myself  to  say,  that  we  will,  one  and  all,  most  faithfully  go  hand 
in  hand  with  you,  and  will  help  the  College  in  every  possible  way 
(b»tf  cheers).  But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  undertake  office 
again  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  Mr.  Tibbs  renuins 
with  you.  It  is  the  amalgamation  that  we  desire  to  see  carried ; 
&r  we  are  persuaded,  either  that  it  must  be  carried,  or  that  a  third 
institution  will  spring  up,  which  will  end  in  our  all  becoming  divided 
Bgftin.  I  am  quite  willing,  then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  retain 
office  on  those  conditions  (cheers),  I  can  speak,  also,  tor  two  other 
Delegates,  and  I  bdieve  that  I  may  likewise  speak  for  the  other 
Members  of  the  Council.  At  all  events  I  will  be  godfather  to  them, 
and  will  take  the  responsibility  on  my  own  shoulders  of  withdrawing 
the  resignations  which  have  been  sent  in  by  the  Vice-President  and 
country  Members  (cheers).  We  now  go  on,  then,  upon  these  terms : — 
If  we  are  beaten  by  proxy  upon  the  amalgamation  question,  we 
consider  ourselves  open  to  take  any  course  we  please ;  and  if  we 
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should  not  be  beaten,  we  shall  join  in  any  and  all  measures  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  associated  Members,  and  of  the  profession  at 
laige  (cheers.) 

Dr.  Purland.— There  is  only  one  thing  now  that  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  that  is  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  take  the  chair,  and  to  dissolye 
the  meeting  (cheers), 

Mr.  Matthews,  amidst  general  applause,  then  gracefully  retired 
from  the  chair,  and  conducted  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  vacant  seat. 

Mr.  Tibbs  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  evening,  declaring  that  he  had  never  seen  a  chairman 
more  ''  up"  in  his  duties,  at  once  affable,  courteous,  and  firm  (^eers). 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sasse,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  Curator,  and  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Rymer,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  and  unanimously  carried,  adjourning  the  special 
meeting  for  the  alteration  of  the  by-laws  to  a  day  not  named. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  Fbbbuabt  2. 

THB  PBBSIDBNT   IN  THB  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Felix  Weiss  read  the  following  Paper  on  the  Manupactubb 
AMD  Application  of  Gutta  Pjkbcha  to  Dbktistbt  :— 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — ^In  bringing  before  you  a  paper 
on  *'  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  Gutta  Percha  to  Dentistry," 
I  fear  I  shall  require  all  your  kind  indulgence ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  very  liberal  assistance  I  have  received  from  many  of  the 
most  experienced  Members  of  this  College,  I  should  have  felt  consider- 
able timidity  in  introducing  the  subject  at  all.  But,  in  our  at  present 
comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
valuable  material  may  be  applied,  I  consider  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  solicit  a  statement  of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  all  those 
who  have  given  it  their  attention,  and  the  more  so,  as  so  much  of  our 
reputation  depends  upon  the  durability  of  the  materials  we  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  recommend.  Should  the  dentist  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  his  patient  a  material  he  considers  applicable  to  their 
particular  case,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  honest  statement  of  it)i 
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imperfections,  and  that  material  prore,  by  experience,  mora  perfect 
than  was  anticipated,  he  gains  for  himself  credit,  and  establishes  a 
confidence  it  most  be  oar  highest  ambition  to  merit ;  but,  should  he, 
on  the  other  haod,  highly  extol  that  of  which  he  has  no  experience, 
resting  his  conYictions  simply  upon  the  assurance  of  one,  peihaps,  as 
ioexperieneed  as  himself,  the  danger  to  his  reputation  is  rery  great 
indeed,  and  he  had  better  hare  contmued  in  the  beaten  track,  with 
honour  to  hunself  and  safety  to  his  patients ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
spirit  of  emulation  that  is  among  us— » thanks  to  the  formation  of  this 
College  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  freely  to  lend  our  experience 
and  impart  all  those  little  trifles  our  daily  practice  brings  before  us— 
I  say,  thanks  to  these  advantages,  we  can  no  longer  collectively  be 
deceived ;  and  if  we  are,  individuaUy^  it  is  because  we  have  rested 
too  much  upon  our  own  knowledge,  instead  of  submitting  our  views 
to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  many. 

These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  subject  of  my  paper,  for 
this  material,  Gutta  percha,  I  must  freely  admit,  oifers  many 
temptations  to  the  young,"^  the  hasty  workman,  and  the  charlatan. 
Oatta  percha  may  be  likened  to  putty  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
carpenter.  Should  a  side  block  be  inaccurately  let  down,  line  it  with 
S^tta  percha :  should  a  plate  be  carelessly  fitted,  line  it  with  gutta 
peitha.  Teeth  may  be  raised  on  it,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  applied 
to  disguise  every  imperfection,  and  yet  the  piece  of  work  be  worn  by 
the  patient  with  compamtive  comfort.  But  let  me  here  remark  what 
is  known  to  ail — ^nothing  can  compensate  for  inaccurate  fitting; 
nothing  will  excuse  carelessness  of  construction,  and  nothing,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  honest  practitioner,  atone  for  a  want  of  scientific  arrange- 
vtent  and  workmanlike  finish. 

I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  four  heads  :  — 

1.  The  manu&cture  of  gutta  percha. 

2.  Its  application  to  dental  mechanism. 

3.  Its  great  use  in  temporary  pieces,  and  in  cases  of  emergency. 

4.  General  remarks  upon  its  durability,  &c. 

Gutta  percha  is  imported  into  this  country  in  the  form  of  large 
blocks,  of  more  or  less  purity.  Some  are  so  incorporated  with  dirt, 
colouring  matter,  and  woody  fibre,  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  dentist's 
tue,  unless  previously  submitted  to  a  chemical  operation. 

Its  mode  of  preparation  is  either  by  solution  and  after-evapo- 
lation,  or  by  boiling  in  water  and  mechanically  remoiang  its  im- 
purities. 

H  2 
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I  preparing  it  hy  solution,  &11  that  ii  necenary  is  to  confine 
portions  in  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  place  the  whole  in  a 
of  chlororonn,  or  other  fluid  nhich  will  readily  dissolve  it ; 
off  the  clear  aolutiou  and  eTspomte.  It  is  placed  in  linen  to 
.  &om  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  and  other  impurities,  which  are  so 
as  to  be  separated  by  filtering,  and  with  which  it  is  generally 
mixed.  I  prefer,  however,-  to  take  the  gutta  percha  which  has 
previously  boiled  and  cleaned.  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
of  preparation,  for,  unless  we  gain  a  greater  amount  <tf  dura- 
,  I  cannot  see  upon  what  principle  we  should  advocate  a  process, 
ily  expensive,  but  also  excaedingly  tedious  :  to  tliis  point,  I  shall, 
ver,  again  return  at  the  end  of  ray  paper.  The  second  nr.ethod 
sparing  gutta  percha,  is  as  follows  i — Select  a  block,  which,  upcn 
cut  through,  presents  a  white  surface  ;  and  I  tnay  here  remark, 
^ere  the  consumption 'in  any  way  considerable,  1  feel  convinced 
ght  be  collected  with  greater  care,  and  save  a  vast  amount  of 
and  labour. 

ake  a  piece  weighing  about  two  or  three  ounces,  peel  off  with  a 
knife  the  outer  rind ;  do  so  freely  until  you  have  removed  the 
brown  covering.  I  prefer  doing  this  before  buiing  ;  place  it  in 
lamelled  pan  or  glass  vessel,  and  boil  it  freely ;  it  is  much  more 
oient  to  do  this  over  a  gas  lamp  constructed  for  the  purpose  : 
it  has  been  boiling  about  five  minutes,  take  it  out,  and  examine 
luter  ude  to  see  that  you  have  cut  away  all  the  lind,  and  com- 
e  kneading  it  into  a  sheet.  If  the  gutta  percha  is  a  fine  speci- 
it  will  assume  a  creamy  white  appearance,  fi«e  from  specks,  and 
boiling  once  or  twice,  and  kneading,  may  be  mixed  with  a  small 
in  of  carmine.  Some  object  to  the  use  of  this  colouring  agent, 
is  said  not  to  keep  its  colour  so  well  as  the  purest  forms  of 
pink. 

(ut  it  frequently  happens  that  a  block  cannot  be  obtained  so  pure, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  draw  it  out  until  it  is  as  thin  as 
r ;  and  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  every  little  speck  may  be 
ted,  and  must  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  when  thoroughly  washed 
cneoded,  may  possibly  still  remain  one  shade  darker  than  the 
tration  first  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  all 
itions  with  gutta  percha,  the  greatest  nttention  must  be  paid  to 
linessj  every  vessel  used  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
i  perclia  not  handled  more  than  necessary.  One  peculiar  property 
a  darkening  influence  of  lur,  light,  and  heat.     After  the  fourth  or 
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'fifth  waaMng,  eYery  applicalion  of  heat  has  a  tendency  to  darken  it, 

aod  a  piece,  in^iich  presented  an  eauelleni  appearance  when  first  prs^ 

pared,  may,  after  exposare  to  the  light  and  air  for  some  weeks,  get 

many  shadea  darker,  and  will  assume  a  motley  appearance ;  this  some 

endeaTomr  to  prevent,  by  keeping  it  in  water  and  in  the  dark,  al* 

though  by  doing  ao  its  colour  is  neither  improTed,  nor  its  dimgreeable 

smell  in  any  way  corrected.     After  being  carefiilly  prepared,  I  haire 

feond  it  better  mmply  to  encloae  it  in  two  or  three  folds  of  paper,  ^ 

though  it  is  adYisable  not  to  make  it  up  in  tdo  large  a  quantity  at  a 

time.     Generally  the  whitest  specimens  are  the  moat  disagreeable  in 

«ndl ;  indeed  it  is  yery  rarely  that  the  brown  gutta  percha  has  any 

amdl  at  all ;  but  this  can  be  remored  by  washing  and  free  ezposuro 

to  the  air,  in  thin  sheets,  for  a  few  days. 

The  method  of  applying  gutta  percha  to  mechanical  work  is  ao 
generally  understood,  that  I  shall  not  detain  you  very  long  in  desert* 
bing  it.     Having  taken  your  model,  and  run  it  in  plaster,  the  first 
thing  is  to  cast  one  in  zinc     You  then  take  a  piece  of  sheet  wax,  of 
the  thidmess  you  wish  your  gutta  percha  to  be  when  finished  (that 
^ued  by  wax- flower  makers  will  do  very  well  for  Uie  purpose),  gene- 
mlly  about  the  thickness  of  half-a-crown  will  be  sufficient,  but  this 
must  depend  upon  the  case.     You  place  the  wax  upon  your  plaster 
model,  and  cut  it  to  the  size  you  wish  your  plate  to  be,  then  bevel  the 
^ges,  so  that  the  line  of  the  plate  on  the  gum  may  be  only  the 
thieknesB  of  the  gold.     This  model  you  cast  in  zinc  also,  and  make 
your  plate  to,  so  that  when  the  wax  is  taken  away,  you  have  a  space 
underneath  to  receive  the  lining  of  gutta  percha.     Into  this  space  you 
•pread  a  small  strip  of  platina  wire  gauze,  which  must  be  soldered 
tound  the  edges ;  you  then  mount  your  teeth  and  blocks  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.     When  the  case  is  completed,  and  the  teeth  all  fiistened 
on,  you  take  a  sheet  of  gutta  percha,  and  having  well  softened  it  in 
hot  water,  press  it  into  the  plate ;  then  wet  the  zinc  model  first  taken, 
and  with  considerable  force  press  the  set  well  down  into  its  position— 
you  may  have  occasion  to  soften  the  gutta  percha  in  water  many 
times,  to  do  this  effectually ;  afterwards,  with  a  knife  warmed  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  a  gas  lamp,  burning  a  mixture  of  air  and 
gas,  trim  off  all  that  is  superfluous.     It  is  necessary  to  cut  clean,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  drag  the  gutta  percha.     Considerable  nicety  is  ra  - 
quired  in  the  trimming.     Sometimes  the  gutta  percha,  and  particu- 
larly in  lower  sets,  is  brought  round  the  fronts  of  the  teeth,  and 
nicely  trimmed  round  them ;  the  work,  before  being  placed  in  the 
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require!  to  be  wanned  in  hot  water,  wliich  allow*  the  gum  to 
)  lait  fine  fitting ;  and  when  all  ii  completed  to  yoor  aatiitac- 
iliih  b;  gently  rubbing  nilh  the  thumb  all  thoH  parti  which 
en  cut  with  the  warm  knife.  If  this  ia  nicelj  managei),  with 
practice,  a  beautiful  poliih  will  result.  It  ii  ncceatary  to  aee 
Btraggling  endi  remain,  but  all  should  be  finished  off  to  the 
nicety.  Now  all  cases,  upper  or  lower,  are  modifications  of 
angement  Sometimes,  in  lower  sets,  the  gutta  percha  is 
round  the  backs  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  front,  so  that  no 
all  is  seen ;  but  generally,  both  in  upper  and  lower  cases,  it 
to  let  the  plate  be  exposed  at  the  back  of  the  teeth,  as  the 
ercha  is  more  liable  at  this  part  to  be  abraded, 
lificationi  of  this  arrangement  will  be  readily  devised  by  any 
I  dentist ;  for  instance,  sane  might  prefer,  instead  of  the  wiro 
using  a  lining  of  thin  plate,  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes 
e  some  time,  as  it  offers  a  hoM  for  the  gutta  pereha,  serres  te 
ten  the  plate. 

I  may  require  to  ase  the  gutta  percha  for  bands  atone ;  this 
:  done  by  turning  a  thin  piece  of  plate  into  the  fonn  of  the 
J  and  with  this  making  a  band,  so  that  the  open  side  may  re- 
le  gutta  percha,  or  a  piece  of  oval  tubing  may  be  used  instead, 
afterwards  cutting  a  portion  from  the  inner  side,  an  opening 
made,  which  will  securely  hold  the  lining  of  gutta  percha. 
tta  percha  will  be  found,  in  some  cases,  of  the  greatest  use  in 
g  stum[w,  which  have  become  mere  shells.  Where  the  hole  ia 
rge,  the  pin  should  have  a  small  strip  of  fine  wire  gauxe  sol- 
ound  it,  and  the  hardest  descripticm  of  gutta  percha  well  prei- 
0  its  meshes ;  if  the  cavity  be  smaller,  the  pin  sliauld  be  split, 
ing  it  down  the  centre,  and  fining  off  the  ends  and  soldering 
After  being  accurately  fitted  and  the  superfluous  gutta  percha 
ay,  the  stump  should  be  wiped  out,  and  punted  with  a  solu- 
gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  the  plug  slightly  wanned,  kMouI 
eater,  and  driven  into  its  place.  I  have  seen  a  pivot  thus  fixed 
perfectly  secure  for  a  twelvemonth,  afler  all  other  modes  of 
g  had  become  uecIcss. 

lOugh  my  experience  does  not  warrant  me  in  advocating  the  ap- 
m  of  gutta  percha  to  bone  for  permanent  sets,  yet  it  is  so  invatu- 
ir  temporary  purposes,  this  paper  would  be  hardly  complete 
t  some  allusion  to  it.  Holes  should  be  drilled  about  one-eighth 
Qch  in  depth,  in  that  part  of  the  bone  intended  to  be  lined; 
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•ome  caution  must  be  ezerciied  in  drilling  only  into  the  thickest 
portioBS  of  the  bone,  underneath  the  blocks,  &c. ;  each  of  these  holes 
aboiild  be  slightly  excavated,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity,  into  which  the 
gotta  percha  may  be  driven,  but  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dnw  it  These  caTities  should  then  be  separately  stopped  with  warm 
gntta  perdia,  and  the  bone  kept  perfectly  dry.  A  sheet  may  then  be 
softened  at  the  fire,  or  oyer  a  lamp,  and  applied  to  the  bone,  which 
bss  been  preyiously  warmed ;  by  this  means  the  gutta  percha  may  be 
made  to  hold  to  the  bone  with  considerable  firmness.  My  reasons 
ibr  not  adTocating  its  general  adaptation  will  be  given  hereafter. 

1  hare  now,  I  think,  very  briefly  alluded  to  the  different  classes 
of  dental  mechanism,  to  which  gutta  percha  is  more  generally  applied, 
and  unquestionably  the  preference  must  be  given  to  that  composed  of 
gold  and  gutta  percha,  more  particularly  in  lower  sets ;  but  it  is  in 
temporary  pieces,  and  in  cases  of  emergency,  that  its  great  value  will 
be  found.  WhUe  the  gum  is  absorbing,  and  the  mouth  changing,  it 
lumishes  a  material  which  can  be  modelled  and  remodelled  at  very 
little  oeet  or  labour,  and  secures  for  our  patient  a  well- fitted  piece  of 
work  tiiroughout  the  long  and  tedious  interval,  between  removing 
teeth  and  fixing  in  artificial  ones  permanently. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  four 
dftsses  of  patients,  for  whom  gutta  percha  offers  advantages  they  could 
not  in  any  other  material  with  which  I  am  acquainted  obtain. 

The  First,  is  the  ease  of  a  gentleman  who  suddenly  breaks  an 
upper  bone  set ;  he  has  to  attend  to  an  appointment  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  two  hours  time ;  he  has  to  speak,  and  he  cannot  do  so 
^thout  his  teeth. .  In  the  greatest  distress  he  begs  that  you  will  endear- 
▼our  to  do  something  for  him.  The  bone  is  so  softened,  no  rivets  will 
ttand,  and  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  Having  taken  a  model,  see  whether 
«mong  ail  the  bone  pieces  you  possess  (and  we  most  of  us  have  a 
itamber  of  carved  sets,  the  practise  of  our  younger  days)  you  can 
find  anything  like  the  upper  he  has  fractured.  It  is  of  little  moment 
whether  the  teeth  are  carved,  or  set  on,  so  that  it  is  perfect ;  having 
feund  such  a  piece,  rough  it  to  the  model,  drill  your  holes,  and  fix  in 
the  gutta  percha  lining,  warm  and  fit  it  to  the  mouth,  carefully  cut 
down  your  bite,  and  your  case  is  completed.  In  one  hour  and  a -half 
your  patient  may  be  restored  to  comparative  comfort ;  he  can  at  least 
speak,  and  keep  his  appointment ;  you  have  plenty  of  time  given  you 
to  make  a  new  set.     I  succeeded  so  well  in  a  case  of  this  description, 
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that  my  patient  declared  he  had  not  suffered  one  oioment's  ineim*- 
Tenience. 

Second.  A  person  wearing  a  laige  upper  gold  plate,  with  seTeral 
teeth,  loses  the  supportuig  tooth  on  the  one  side ;  the  plate  will  not 
hold  up,  and  they  are  consequently  seriously  inconvenienced.  Drill  a 
number  of  holes,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  sink  them  a  little  in  the  face,  also  drill  a  few  holes  between 
the  teeth ;  with  a  pair  of  pilars  bend  the  edge  of  the  plate  slightly  to* 
wards  the  gum,  so  that  it  may  not  feel  too  thick  at  the  edge,  and 
proceed  to  press  in  a  Iming  of  gutta  percha,  trim  with  a  warm  knife, 
and  see  that  the  gutta  percha  has  passed  through  the  holes,  which  se- 
cure with  a  hot  iron.  The  gutta  percha  haying  been  softened,  the 
plate  must  be  carefully  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  may  require  a  little 
trimming  afterwards. 

Third.  We  have  all  found  cases  in  which  the  mouth  has  become 
80  contracted,  that  taking  models  has  not  only  been  a  very  trouble- 
some, but  a  very  painful  task.  In  one  case  the  lady  had  found  such 
difficulty,  even  in  removing  the  set  from  the  mouth,  that  she  let  it 
remain  there  for  months  together,  and  the  mouth  had  eventually  be- 
come so  contracted,  it  caused  her  the  greatest  agony  in  attempting  to 
take  a  model,  the  jaw  being  unusually  large.  In  this  case,  models 
were  taken  from  the  set  in  wear— a  gold  one,  and  a  gutta  percha  set 
made,  which,  as  it  took  its  own  finishing  impression,  answered  admi- 
rably. 

Fourth.  A  gentleman  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  the  mo- 
ment the  vrax  was  put  in  the  mouth,  was  attacked  with  the  most 
alarming  coughing  and  reaching,  compelling  you  to  desist ;  and  a  set 
had  to  be  constructed  in  gutta  percha  from  models  taken  ten  years  ago^ 
yet  when  completed  was  perfectly  successful. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  those  troublesome  cases  we  some- 
times meet  with,  and  I  cannot  too  warmly  extol  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  gutta  percha,  in  overcoming  difficulties  of  this  charactery 
its  ready  adaptation,  the  simplicity  with  which  any  degree  of  eleva- 
tion can  be  obtained,  its^lightness  and  accuracy  of  fit,  cannot  be  too 
much  praised ;  would  that  we  could  also  add  its  durability ;  and  this 
brings  me  to  that  head,  which  I  must  consider  the  most  important  of 
my  subject,  and  it  is  here,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me— to 
give  to  the  profession  the  experience  of  each  individual  practitioner, 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  we  possess  at  the 
present  day ;  meeting  together,  our  aim  should  be,  the  diffusion  of  all 
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those  little  minor  fects,  which  united,  approach  perfection.  That  the 
subject  of  my  paper  deaerres  your  deepest  attention,  is  exemplified  in 
the  different  opinions  entertained  bj  different  practitioners.  A  Mem- 
ber of  your  CoU^ie,  holding  an  excellent  position,  with  every  oppor- 
tunity of  teating  the  properties  of  the  material  I  am  calling  your  at* 
tention  to,  writes,  that  in  every  instance  he  has  used  gutta  percha, 
he  has  been  greatly  disappointed,  and  dwells  strongly  on  its  many 
disagreeable  qualities.  Another  equally  well  informed  Member  as* 
sores  me,  that  in  no  case  has  gutta  percha  been  otherwise  than  per- 
fectly successful,  and  he  feels  quite  justified  in  recommending  it  for  a 
certain  class  of  cases.  I  feel  convinced,  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
when  the  question — Is  gutta  percha  to  be  recommended  ?^-can  it  be 
employed  in  the  mouth  with  benefit  to  the  patient,  and  credit  to  the 
practitioner  ?  should  receive  an  answer.  Gentlemen,  I  unhesitatingly 
declare,  that  could  gutta  percha  be  prepared,  which  would  stand  the 
test  of  a  number  of  years  in  the  mouth  without  change  or  unpleasant- 
ness, it  would  surpass  every  other  material  where  its  bulk  Is  not 
against  it.  How  immeasurably  superior  to  bone — how  much  easier 
to  manage! 

In  carefully  sifting  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  united 
to  my  own  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  gutta  percha  cannot  be  recommended  as  lasting  more  than 
from  two  years  to  two  years  and  six  months,  in  the  generality  of 
mouths.  I  consider  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  renewed  every  two 
years,  or  three  years  at  the  outude ;  but  in  this  remark  I  am  alluding 
to  the  soft  white  gutta  percha  prepared  simply  by  washing ;  and  here 
again  we  are  in  doubt,  some  considering  the  soft  as  more  durable  than 
the  hard.  Mr*  Jacobs,  of  Bridge  water,  has  most  kindly  forwarded  to 
me  several  specimens,  prepared  by  solution  in  chloroform,  and  he  has 
particularly  observed,  that  the  white  specimens  of  gutta  percha  are 
much  the  softest,  and  as  he  believes  the  less  durable.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  gutta  percha  purified  by  solution  in  chloroform 
would  be  more  durable  in  the  mouth  than  the  raw  material,  as  con- 
taining no  extraneous  matter,  and  being  solid,  homogeneous,  and  free 
from  aU  porosity.  I^ow  does  the  fact  of  its  being  purified  by  chlo- 
roform free  it  from  all  porosity  ?  I  should  say  not ;  it  may  lessen  it, 
but  its  general  character  must  remain  unchanged.  Under  the  micro- 
scope I  cannot  discover  any  structural  change ;  both  that  prepared  by 
washing,  and  that  by  solution  in  cliloroform,  present  the  same  dense 
close  texture.      It  appears  to  me,  tliat  it  is  its  porosity  const!- 
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I  itR  grestest  draT?back.  Pnm  the  experimenti  I  hare'  made, 
the  opinions  conveyed  to  me  by  iome  of  our  most  expe- 
nd practitionera,  I  am  led  to  believe,  the  liquidg  of  the  mouth 
finely  divided  parttclca  of  food,  become  bo  impregnated  in  the 
B  percha,  as  to  cause  the  very  disagreeable  smell  it  sometimeB 
lires.  I  have  my  doubts,  whether  gutta  percha  is  decomposed  {n 
mouth.  The  lining  of  a  plate  vhich  had  become  very  foul,  and 
iur&ce  alightly  abraded,  having  been  worn  a  little  over  two  years, 
boiled  and  kneaded  up  several  times ;  it  lost  its  disagreeable  smell 
'ely,  and  excepUng  in  being  some  shades  darker,  appeared  very 
lar  to  when  placed  in  the  mouth.  I  have  seen  a  plat«  lined  with 
1  percha,  that  had  been  worn  constantly  for  two  yean,  and  yet 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted ;  but  we  know  how  differently 
is  affected  in  different  mouths,  and  gutta  percha  must  be  simi  - 
tested.  Bone,  in  contact  with  gutta  percha,  decomposes  most 
lly,  and  the  reason  of  this  can  be  easily  underBtood  ;  when  the 
becomes  thoroughly  moistened,  tt  has  a  tendency  to  recede  from 
;uttB  percha,  it  becomes  slightly  expanded,  finely  divided  particles 
od  get  between,  and  decomposition  Bets  in  rapidly. 
cannot  advocate  the  use  of  gutta  percha  bands ;  no  matter  how 
Tucl«d,  they  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  sensitiveness  of 
lecka  of  the  teeth,  and  accumulating  as  they  must  do,  particles  of 
cause  them  to  decay  much  more  rapidly.  In  concliuion,  gentle- 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  what  I  should  consider  the 
durable,  and  the  best  suited  for  applying  to  dental  mecbaDism, 
luld  be  the  finest  gutta  percha,  thoroughly  purified,  and  mixed 
ulica,  or  Bome  other  ingredient  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Jacobs, 
iforms  me,  that  as  a  stopping,  he  has  used  it  fi^m  six  to  seven 
,  he  has  seen  many  cases  done  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
)  still  remain  quite  perfect.  If  this  form  of  gutta  percha  will 
in  a  tooth,  why  not  applied  to  mechanism  ?  As  a  stopping  for 
ren's  first  teeth,  gutta  percha,  somewhat  similarly  prepared,  I 
repeatedly  used  with  the  very  beat  results.  Let  us  then  unite 
Kperience  we  have  each  of  us  collected,  add  item  to  item,  and 
re  me,  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  gutta  percha  may  be 
d  in  its  true  position,  either  added  to  our  stock  of  every  day 
ials,  or  cast  aside  as  useless.  In  thanking  you,  Mr.  President 
^ntlemen,  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  me,  I  cannot 
ide,  without  at  the  same  time,  thanking  those  members  of  yovr 
je  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  by  whom  I  have  been  received 
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with  the  greatest  cordiality,  more  particularly,  I  would  thanic  Mr. 
Faulkoer.  The  time  was,  when  we  may  have  had  lecrets  among  ui, 
Of  at  least  we  fancied  we  had ;  it  should  now  be  our  proudest  endea- 
Tour  to  dissipate  all  such  antiquated  notions,  and  by  the  readiness  with 
which  we  lend  our  experience,  raise  our  profession  to  its  true  position. 
I  must  apologize  for  the  cursory  manner  in  which  I  hare  been 
eoropelled  to  run  oTer  the  subject.  I  cannot  claim  for  myself  praise, 
as  having  introduced  any  noTelty,  or  enforced  any  new  application, 
but  I  feel  every  satisfaction  in  having  introduced  a  subject,  worthy,  I 
am  convinced,  of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  our  profession. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said,  that  gutta  percha,  for  dental  purposes,  was  in* 
troduced  in  America  about  ten  years  ago,  and  he  believed  it  had  re- 
ceived a  very  general  trial  by  practitioners  there.  He  had  used  gutta 
percha  combined  with  silica,  as  a  temporary  stopping  for  children's 
teeth,  and  for  such  purposes  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  invaluable. 

Mr.  Rymer  inquired,  whether  Mr.  Weiss  made  use  of  gutta  percha 
as  adapted  to  artificial  teeth  generally,  or  only  in  specific  cases  ? 
Mr.  Weiss.     Not  for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  Fox  thanked  Mr.  Weiss  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  his  paper,  and  remarked  that  the  meeting  was  as 
much  indebted  for  the  method  the  essayist  had  adopted,  as  for  the 
interesting  subject  matter  itself. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bennett  said,  in  using  gutta  percha,  he  had  observed 
two  varieties ;  one  would  work  with  a  smooth  surface,  the  other 
always  appeared  somewhat  rough  and  rotten.  Could  Mr.  Weiss  in- 
form him  of  any  ready  means  of  converting  the  rough  variety  into 
the  smooth  ^ 

Mr.  B.  also  observed,  that  he  remembered  three  cases  in  particular, 
in  which  gutta  percha  had  been  applied  to  bone,  and  where  it  ap  • 
peared  to  exercise  rather  a  preservative  than  a  destructive  influence* 
The  first  case  was  a  bone  lower  piece  for  two  incisors,  and  the  molars 
on  each  side  ;  this  piece  was  lined  with  gutta  percha  at  the  part  in 
contact  with  the  necks  of  the  remaining  teeth,  and  also  the  gum 
under  the  incisors  and  molars.  About  a  dozen  holes,  the  size  of  the 
tubes  of  mineral  teeth,  were  drilled  in  the  bone,  and  countersunk. 
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iou]d  waa  made  of  plaster  of  Pan*,  hardened  with  ifhite  vex, 
Sxed  into  two  iron  frame*,  connected  by  guide-pins,  and  acting 
le  manner  of  ordinary  eaating  fiameB.  The  mould,  vith  the 
piece,  and  toftened  gutta  perclia  in  it,  was  then  submitted  to 
ctioi)  of  a  powerful  screw-preti.  When  this  piece  had  been  in 
nouth  for  at  least  sis  months,  the  gutta  percha  adhered  clooely 
e  bwie,  and  there  waa  no  sign  of  decay  at  the  parts  wtieic  the 
and  gutta  percha  were  united. 

"he  second  case  was  an  entire  upper  suction  piece ;  eaght  teeth 
int  were  mounted  on  platina,  with  continuous  gum,  a  solution 
itta  percha  in  chloroform  waa  applied  between  the  bone  and  the 
la.  In  this  case,  the  bone  waa  much  better  preaerved  then  when 
ition  of  mastic,  in  spirit,  was  used. 

n  case  the  third,  a  like  solution  of  gutta*  percha  waa  placed 
c  the  aide  blocks  of  a  gold  upper  piece,  which  had  been  repaired  > 
.  it  waa  observed  some  months  aflerwards,  the  blocks  were  quite 
I,  except  at  about  a  quarter-of-an-incb  of  the  edge  of  one  of 
,  where  the  gutta  percha  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
ed. 

Ir.  Rt^ra  said,  that  he  always  uaed  gutta  percha,  and  he  did 
DUi  the  perfect  success  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  ; 
regard  to  its  durability,  he  had  been  able  to  test  that,  and 
mention  a  case  where  it  lasted  six  yean,  which  he  considered 
3  time.  The  failures  which  had  attended  its  use  by  many  prac- 
era,  arose,  no  doubt,  fiom  the  impurity  of  the  material  employed, 
:  knew  that  the  depots  did  not  furnish  gutta  percha  so  pure  as 
jht  be.  He  had  not  found  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  by  some 
g  from  the  ofTenaive  smell  they  described,  and  this  he  also  at- 
:ed  to  the  genuineneaa  and  purity  of  the  gutta  percha.  He 
;  stand  alone  in  his  opinion  ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  nevertheleaa, 
Dentists  did  not  succeed  in  fitting  the  mouth — they  caused  the 
1  to  fit  the  plate,  but  he  miuntained,  that  they  did  not  positively 
ctually  fit  the  mouth ;  but  where  gutta  percha  as  a  lining  to 
ilatee  was  employed,  this  very  desirable  end  was  very  readily 
led. 

[r.  Harley  taid,  he  did  not  like  gutta  percha  at  all ;  he  had 
ra  been  able  to  work  both  gold  and  bone  to  the  advantage  of  his 
its,  and  he  considered  this  new  material  altogether  unneceasary. 
ght  do  very  well  to  patch  up  slovenly  work,  and  rectify  misfits  •    ~ 
e  believed,  that  in  such  cases,  bad  workmen  would  would  use  it 
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Mr.  Purland  objected  entirely  to  Mr.  Rogen's  remarki  respecting 
the  fitting  of  the  mouth— he  had  always  been  able  to  fit  his  patients' 
mouths;  in  fact,  he  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  to  do  so, 
and  he  should  very  much  question,  whether  a  model  could  be  pro* 
duced  which  he  could  not  fit.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Harley's  remarks, 
he  begged  to  say,  that  he  inyariaUy  took  two  models,  one  of  which 
he  retain^  in  hia  own  keeping,  and  by  which  he  tested  the  fit  after 
the  piece  had  left  the  work-room,  which  entirely  preyented  his  being 
deceived. 

Mr.  Hill  said,  that  like  all  other  noTelties  in  the  profession  which 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain,  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  gutta  percha 
a  fabr  trial,  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  very  much  satisfied 
with  the  resulta.  The  material  he  employed  had  been  purchased  at 
the  dep6ta  where  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  best ;  whether  it  might 
be  impure,  as  Mr.  Rogers  had  stated,  he  could  not  say ;  but  he  had 
found  it  highly  offensive  af^r  it  had  been  in  the  mouth  a  veiy  short 
time.  In  one  instance,  he  noticed  a  remarkable  coating  of  tartar 
upon  the  lower  frame -work  of  a  piece  lined  with  gutta  percha,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  companion  piece  made  of  gold  and  mineral 
^th ;  and  from  this  he  gathered,  that  the  porosity  of  gutta  percha 
was  its  chief  drawback,  allowing,  al  it  did,  the  secretions  of  the 
^outh,  and  very  fine  particles  of  food,  to  find  a  lodgment  about  its 
Bur&ce.     He  only  used  it  in  temporary  cases. 

Mr.  Rymer  said,  he  had  not  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of 
gutta  percha,  because  he  had  found  the  use  of  gold  and  bone  to 
answer  so  well  almost  all  the  purposes  of  mechanical  dentistry,  that 
he  considered  these  materials  could  scarcely  be  superseded.  In  some 
few  instances,  he  had  employed  gutta  percha  for  temporary  purposes, 
but  beyond  this,  he  should  not  feel  inclined  to  use  it.  In  reference 
to  the  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Weiss,  of  a  person  who  had  worn  his 
old  set  of  teeth  so  long  that  the  lower  broke  just  at  a  time  when  the 
wearer  required  an  immediate  repair,  and  that  repair  was  rendered 
impracticable  from  the  softness  of  the  bone,  he  could  only  say  that 
the  patient  almost  deserved  to  be  put  to  inconvenience,  for  having 
delayed  so  long  having  a  new  set. 

Mr.  Hockley  said  he  had  used  gutta  percha  with  very  variable 
results,  but  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  that  when  it  had  answered 
best,  it  was  Mr.  Truman's  material  that  he  had  employed. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Ohrimes  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  gutta  percha-* 
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Weita,  in  reply,  accounted  for  the  diverritj  of  opinions  ex- 
by  those  gentlemen  who  had  ipoken  bs  to  the  dunbility  of 
Tcha,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  ao  many  rarietiea  ;  and  in 
to  Hr.  Bennett,  remarked,  that  a  very  good  method  of  testing 
iness  was  by  biting  off  a  small  piece,  which  could  be  flattened 
ti  without  heat,  if  the  specimens  were  worth  anything.  He 
it  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Bogen,  and  recommend  its  being  employed 
f  case  ;  he  considered  it  particularly  applicable  for  complete 
indeed,  he  would  never  think  of  employing  any  other 
when  there  had  been  much  absorption.  He  must  differ  from 
rley;  hit  remarks  might  be  applied  to  every  new  material 
ed,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  spirit  of  advancement  altogether. 
ercha  would  be  found,  by  those  who  applied  it,  something 
lan  a  patch  upon  slovenly  work,  and  he  felt  convinced  both 
11  and  Mr.  Hockley  would  have  arrived  at  more  generally 
lie  conclusions,  had  they  prepared  their  own  material.  He 
listinctly  to  state,  that  when  the  gutta  pcrcha  was  pure,  even 
it  did  decompose  in  time,  it  was  not  attended  with  more  un- 
ness  than  in  the  case  of  bone :  and  he  had  not  yet|  found  one 
where  the  patient  complained  that  the  stomach  wa«  at  all 
by  that  decomposition.  '  Still,  the  opinion  he  had  expressed 
wper  had  not  been  changed,  and  he  should  advise  that  the 
rcha  be  renewed  every  two  years,  if  practicable. 
rdial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to   Mr.  Weisa  for  his  able 

e  specimens  of  "  Cast  Plates"  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J-  h. 
,  which  were  briefly  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Fox ;  *flw 
he  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  Maroh  2nd. 


SCIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  Febbdary  9,  1858. 
il  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
y  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  and  amending  Law  No.  1ft 
ig  the  follovring— "  Members  of  the  College  residing  beyond 
miles  of  Charing  Cross,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy  for 
ion  of  Council  and  Officers,  and  all  other  questions  of  impoi- 
;  General  and  Special  General  Meetings." 
Robinson,  the  Prendent,  who  occupied  the  chair,  briefly  ^' 
ha  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  convened. 
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Mr.  Peter  Matthews,  in  moving  that  the  addendum  to  the  Idth 
Law  which  the  Council  proposed  to  submit  this  eyening  be  adopted, 
obserred,  that  the  Membeit  must  be  well  aware  that  the  intention  of 
the  alteration  was,  to  enable  the  country  members  to  record  their  votes 
upon  the  aIl*important  question  of  amalgamation,  and  that  he  consi- 
dered they  were  in  justice  bound  to  accord  this  privilege  to  the  large 
body  of  Members  who  could  not  possibly  attend  to  record  their  votes 
peraonally. 

Mr.  Underwood  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
pQKd  alteration  be  postponed  until  the  amalgamation  had  taken  place 

The  meeting  being  a  special  one,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ndering  a  definite  proposal,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given 
according  to  the  1 4th  law,  the  Chairman  ruled,  that  no  amendment 
could  be  entertained. 

A  lengthened  discussion  ensued  upon  the  original  motion,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  urged,  that  the  system  of  vote  by  proxy 
woold  be  fi>und  difficult  to  carry  into  effect,  because  country  Members 
could  not  be  correctly  informed  upcm  subjects  to  be  brought  forward 
without  hearing  the  discussions  upon  them.* 

Mr.  Matthews  in  replying,  remarked,  that  whatever  decinon 
ought  ultimately  be  come  to  respecting  vote  by  proxy,  in  the  present 
case  it  was  intended  as  a  means  to  an  end — ^that  end  bemg  the  settle- 
oieat  of  the  question  respecting  Amalgamation  with  the  Odontological 
Society. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  only 
oae  dinentient  voice. 
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The  President  in  the  Chair— 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Museum  and  Library  Keport,  March  2,  1858. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  and  Library  of  the  College  of  Dentists  since  the  last 
"eport,  viz.  :— 

Three  ModeU  iUuitraiing  Mr.  J.  L.  Statham'e  System  of  Plate 
Culmy.«— Presented  by  J.  L.  Statham,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  Decayed  Teeth, — Presented  by  A.  Dubois,  Esq. 
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Toothach  cured  by  the  Electric  Oauteryy  by  J.  H.  Harding^^ 
Presented  by  T.  H.  Harding,  Esq. 

De  VArrangevMfd  des  Secandes  Dentes. — Presented  by  A.  Du- 
bois, Esq. 

Dix-sept  Articles  rdcUif  aux  Maladies  dee  Denies, — Presented 
by  A.  Dubois,  Esq. 

Memoire  sur  de  novvetUs  Dentes  et  de  nouveauz  Dentiers. — Pre- 
sented by  A.  Dubois,  Esq. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  "  Statistical  Description  of  Decay  of 
the  First  Molar."  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author,  Dr.  Reid, 
of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hepburn  read  the  paper^  as  follows  :— 

ON  THE  DECAY  OP  THE  FIRST  MOLAR, 

By  Db.  Reid. 

Those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
rotation  of  dental  decay,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  the  permanent 
teeth  disappear,  must  hav^obserred  that  of  the  eight  classes  to  be  found 
in  the  adult  mouth,  none  seem  to  be  so  perishable  as  the  first  molar, 
the  six-year-old  tooth.  Writers  on  the  statistics  of  dental  disease, 
may  differ  from  each  other  in  their  calculations  as  to  the  relative  pre- 
disposition of  each  class  to  abnormal  condition  requiring  treatment, 
yet  they  all  agree  on  one  point,  namely,  the  fragility  of  the  first  mo- 
lar, in  its  non-resistance  to  the  inroads  of  disease. 

It  is  proper  here  to  premise,  that,  if  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  differ  materially  from  the 
statistics  of  other  writers,  it  must  be  held  to  arise  from  the  difiTe- 
rence  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  investigations  have  been 
conducted.  Private  practice  affords  but  few  facilities  for  the  record- 
ing of  observation.  The  routine  of  professional  duty  would  suffer  too 
great  an  interruption,  were  we  to  sacrifice  valuable  time  in  noting 
cases  as  they  occur  in  daily  practice,  and  in  but  few  instances  would 
the  faithful  return  of  the  patient,  enable  us  to  follow  out  those  inves- 
tigations which  are  necessary  to  be  pursued,  ere  we  can  do  else  than 
merely  speculate  upon  points  which  as  yet  have  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  scientific  enquiry.  Thus  have  those,  desirous  of  investi- 
gating disease,  been  driven  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  hospital  or  dispenr 
sary  practice,    embracing  cases  in  patients  belonging  to  the  lower 
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daaeet  of  societj,  where  the  enquirer  must  lack  the  q>portuiiity  of 
watching  the  condition  of  such  niouthi  mt  come  under  treatment*  th^ 
patients  of  to-day  seldom  making  their  appearance  again ;  moreover, 
the  mode  of  treatment  being  necessarily  narrowed  into  the  mere  suigery 
of  the  teeth. 

The  drainiataiices  under  which  the  conclusions  hereafter  noted 
▼ere  axriyed  at,  differed  in  many  respects  from  those  above  alluded  to ; 
eleven  years  of  profesuonal  attendance  on  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Merchant  Mud«n  Hospital .  of  Edinburgh,  alTording  facilities  for 
treatment  and  observation  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  dental 
practitioner,  the  mode  of  treatment  differing  in  no  respect  from  that 
Tunued  in  private  practice,  except  in  the  substitution  of  a  less 
costly  material  than  that  generally  employed,  in  cases  of  stop- 
ping. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  is  an 
iduaUumai  institution,  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  dedi- 
oted  to  the  maintaining  and  educating  the  daughters  or  grand-daugfa'- 
ten  of  letixed,  or  deceased  buigesses  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
^^enefits  and  privileges  of  which  institution,  about  one  hundred, 
betwixt  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  are  admitted. 

With  these  explanatory  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to  take 
^  in  suooession,  the  points  that  bear  on  the  subject  under  discuv- 
non. 

By  the  appended  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  during  the  above- 
inentioned  period  of  eleven  years,  the  gross  number  of  operations  per- 
foraied  on  teeth  of  all  classes,  amounted  to  1400.  Of  these,  855 
were  stoppings,  (807  being  permanent,  and  48  preparatory),  470 
^^eie  extractions,  (411  being  milk  teeth,  and  stumps  of  the  same, 
S9  being  permanent  teeth,  stumps  of  the  same,  and  supemomerary 
teeth),  the  remaining  75  being  minor  operations,  such  as  excision  of 
carious  dentine  (where  a  dischaige  of  pus  indicated  the  danger  of 
stopping  the  cavity,)  removal  of  salivary  calculus,  scarification  and 
ttrestiBg  of  hemorrhage. 

Of  the  807  permanent  stoppings  above  noted,  66  were  milk  teeth 
that  circumstances  rendered  necessary  should  be  retained  in 'their 
places  as  long  as  possible,  and  741  were  permanent  teeth,  of  which 
last  mentioned  number  we  shall  forthwith  treat. 

In  apportioning  these  741  permanent  stoppings  among  the  various 
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tftkiiv  them  kecording  to  thar  pnttnnste  pontioii  m  tbo  j«w, 
xtiag  at  the  metiai  line,  w«  hare  of— 

Centnl  ineuon 18 

Lateral  indson 8S 

Caninei.. S 


Second  bieai{n(li    IS 

Fint  molan  637 

SecMid  Molan   27 

Total 741 

rd  molar  being  exclnded  from  the  calcolatioo  by  reoaoa  of  tb« 
iod  at  Trhich  it  anumea  ita  pofition  in  the  """ill*,  keefHiig  in 
nance  that  we  are  treatmg  of  the  adolewent  mouth, 
the  teeth  aze  clasiified  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
ation  in  the  jaw,  it  will  be  found  by  the  table,  that  of  the 
rmanent  teeth  itopped,  so  ten  than  687  were  fint  midui ; 
of  the  teren  clauei  u  opentod  on,  nearly  86  per  cent,  be- 
to  one  cIbib  alone,  and  that  itaDding  fint  in  the  (oder  of  d«n- 

the  remaining  nx  chuK*,  the  indiTidaal  per  ceati^  ii  aa  fal- 

Cential  indaon   2^  per  cent. 

Latenl  indaon    3        » 

Cfmines     0^       „ 

Villi  bicnipidi 8        „ 

Second  bicuipidi 1)       » 

Second  mdan 8^      „ 

by,  the  fractional  parts  being  put  down  in  iwind  nomben  fo' 
i  of  brerity-~tbe  sum  of  the  whole  bang  1  i  per  cent,  only  on 
■  ntunber  of  stopping!. 

ring  tiine  ahewi^  on  a  pTWi  number  of  pennanent  teeth,  the 
ato|^g>  in  each  clasi,  the  point  at  ieiue  will  not  haTO  bean 
r  met,  until  the  whole  number  of  firct  molan  (grated  oa  ii 
t  in  the  caloulatioD ;  thus — 

Fint  molan  stopped 887 

Same  dau  extracted 43 

Stump*  of  same  extracted 7 

687 
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whidi  number  lepiewntt  the  total  of  thofe  teeth  that  had  either  been 
attacked,  or  altogether  destroyed  bj  diiease. 

Ab  already  shewn,  the  gross  number  of  permanent  teeth  of  all 
danes  operated  on,  was  741 ;  deduct  from  this  the  number  of  first 
mobiB  as  above  giten,  and  there  is  left  54  teeth,  representing  the 
«z  remaining  classes  in  the  adolescent  mouth.  Thus  have  we  a 
per  oentage  of  neari j  93  in  &TOur  of  the  first  molars.  Again,  while 
tiiii  class  constitutes  but  a  serenth  pert  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
dereloped  at  the  age  at  whidi  the  inmat^fs  of  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital  lose  the  bmefits  of  that  institution,  or,  in  other  words,  while 
the  first  molan  form  but  one-serenth  of  the  whole  number  of  teeth 
then  deTeloped,  the  ratio  of  mortality  stands  not  as  1  to  7,  but  nearly 
as  19  to  20. 

With  the  Tiew  to  satisfy  enquiry  as  to  the  periods  of  life  at  which 
these  teetli  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  disease,  I  hare,  by 
reference  to  the  ages  of  those  opented  on,  separated  the  687  cases 
into  ^Ye  diTitions,  which  may  be  tenned  periods  of  decay.  These  I 
hsTe  taken  at  the  8th  year,  the  10th,  12th,  14th,  and  16th,  being 
guided  in  this  dlTision  by  the  ages  at  which  the  pupils  are  admitted 
to,  and  cease  to  participate  in,  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  and 
whidi,  as  already  mentioned,  are  7  and  17  years  respectiyely.  On 
the  whole  number  of  opemtions-* 

The  first  period  gare 247 

The  second      „         .^  •  •  •  279 

Thetlurd         „         91 

The  fourth       „         51 

Andthefii^h  „ 19 

Total..  687 

It  may  be  asked,  how  happens  it  that  the  numbers  in  the  second 
period  exceed  those  of  the  first,  while,  in  others  there  is  a  marked 
nd  progreasiTe  decrease  ?  The  explanation  is,  that  by  the  law  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  pupils,  **  it  is  provided  that  none  can  be 
ehosen  or  presoited  who  are  under  7^  or  above  11  years  of  age  ;*' 
and,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  those  so  admitted  have  already 
reached  their  eighth  year,  they  consequently  fiill  under,  and  swell  the 
number  of  cases  belonging  to  the  second  period. 

While  noting  the  small  number  of  cases  falling  to  the  remaining 
periods,  I  would  observe,  that  few  as  they  are,  circumstances  have 
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tended  to  increase  them,  inasmuch  as,  were  the  years  1847  and 
1848  kept  out  of  the  calculation,  the  proportion  would  hare  been 
considerably  less,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons : — 

During  the  two  first  years  of  my  senrice  in  the  Hospital,  the 
patients  operated  on  were  principally  among  the  more  advanced  pupils^ 
they  having  suffered  longest  from  a  restricted  form  of  practice,  ex- 
traction having  hitherto  been  the  only  recognised  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  dental  ailments  incident  to  pupilage.  Did  I  deem  it  neces*- 
sary  to  adduce  proof  in  support  of  this  view,  I  should  only  point  to 
the  number  of  first  molars  extracted  in  1847  alone,  as  shewn  in  the 
table,  and  which  amount  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of 
operations  performed  in  that  year. 

In  the  title  of  this  paper,  the  term  *'  decay"  is  made  use  of  in  a 
general  rather  than  in  a  particular  sense,  as  being  the  remote^  rather 
than  the  proximate  cause  necessitating  removal,  and  as  the  origin  of 
the  various  diseased  conditions  of  the  teeth  incident  to  youth.  As 
already  shewn,  with  the  exception  of  those  noted  for  1847,  the  pro- 
portion of  first  molars  extracted  was  comparatively  few  on  the  whole 
number  of  those  teeth  operated  on ;  any  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  causes  that  rendered  extraction  necessary,  would,  in  so  small  a 
number  of  operations,  have  yielded  but  meagre  information  on  the 
point,  besides  being  apart  from  the  subject  under  discussion. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  inducing  diseased  condition  to  the 
extent  shewn  in  this  class  of  teeth,  may  be  satisfied  by  attributing 
them  to  diathesis— to  the  effects  of  disease  in  the  system,  acting  on 
the  teeth  during  their  formation,  as  frequently  met  with  in  the  granu- 
lated deposit  of  enamel — to  want  of  constitutional  vigour  as  shewn 
in  the  presence  of  acidity  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  operating 
unremittingly  on  the  teeth,  and  ultimately  effecting  their  destruction. 

It  would  best  be  answered,  however,  by  pointing,  as  a  primary 
cause,  to  the  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  entering  into  their 
composition.  Were  the  several  classes  of  teeth  in  any  one  mouth  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis,  I  doubt  not,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  calcareous  salt  contained  in  them,  varied  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  assumed  their  positions  in  the  maxillss,  the  mini- 
mum portion  falling  to  the  firat  permanent  molar.  The  subject  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  writers  of  high  authority,  some  of 
whom  have  brought  analytical  chemistry  to  bear  on  the  point,  yet  too 
limitedly  to  admit  of  being  received  as  conclusive  proof  of  this  theory. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  results  noted  by  Berzelius,  Pepya,  Lassaigne, 
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Von  Bibra,  and  other  experimentalitts,  it  appears  that  the  teeth  of 
adults  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inorganic  elements  than  con  be 
traced  in  thote  of  chDdren.  Rousseau  comet  still  nearer  the  point. 
He  subjects  both  classes  of  teeth^  deciduous  and  permanent,  taken 
fiom  the  same  mouth,  to  analysis,  and  finds  the  larger  portion  of  cal- 
Gsreoas  matter  in  those  of  the  second  dentition.  It  therefore  may 
Rasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  first  permanent  tooth  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  its  predecessors  in  want  of  density,  and  consequent  absence 
of  reustant  power  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
action  produced  by  salivary  acidity. 

This  state  of  the  saliva  I  have  frequently  noted  where  the  teeth 
presented  an  appearance  as  if  chemical  influence  had  been  at  work, 
subsequent  obserration  shewing  that  even  the  substances  employed 
in  stopping  had  been  similarly' affected.  Yet  as  time  wore  on,  and 
the  constitution  acquired  strength  under  the  benign  influence  of  care- 
Ail  tending,  nourishing  diet,  and  regular  exercise,  have  I  noted  cases, 
that  at  one  time  held  out  but  a  discouraging  prospect  as  to  future 
eomfort,  improve  as  dentition  advanced,  the  more  lately  developed 
teeth  occupying  and  retaining  their  destined  positions,  unassailed  by 
those  agents  that  had  worked  the  destruction  of  the  deciduous  teeth, 
and  materially  injured  the  earlier  of  the  permanent  set ;  and  this,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed,  because  they  were  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
malignant  effects  of  salivary  acidity. 

Having  alluded  to  the  traces  of  chemical  action^  found  in  the  ma- 
terial used  in  stopping,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  point,  al- 
though apart  from  that  under  immediate  discussion. 

The  substance  chiefly  used  was  the  cupreous  amalgam  known  as 
Sullivan's  cement,  and  although  prepared  by  myself  and  from  the 
one  formula,  yet  it  presented  varied  appearances,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  mouth  in  which  it  had  been  made  use  of^  rather  than 
the  length  of  time  it  had  remained  therein.  The  appearances  were, 
deep  black,  greenish  black,  dusky  brown,  approaching  to  the  natural 
tint  of  the  metallic  base  of  the  stopping,  and  silvery  white.  With 
the  first  two  colours,  there  was  little  trace  of  wasting  on  the  surface, 
the  stopping  remaining  undecreased  in  volume,  and  which  I  attribute  to 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  being  rather  alkaline  than  otherwise.  With 
the  others  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  bulk,  especially  in 
tbe  last-mentioned.  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  saliva 
was  too  evident  to  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  which  can  easily  be 
aecoonted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the  strong  affinity  that  saliva  has 
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'gen,  nadil;  abforbing  it  from  the  ur,  uid  impaiticg  it  to  oOxa 
nicfa  affinity  bging  dependent  aa  the  cfnidition  >t  the  time  of 
idi  eompoung  the  laliTK,  The  itate  of  the  crown  atoppingi 
lot  be  taken  u  evidence  of  thi>  Act,  eeang  that  to  diemicsl 
might  be  attributed  that  which  was  the  nenlts  of  mechanical 
<tu  Such,  however,  could  not  be  the  ease  with  lateial  itop- 
where  occaaioiisUy  erodon,  equally  i^»d  and  eztensre,  was  to 
id.  a 

a  few  of  the  lait-mentioned  caiet  I  had,  on  operating  on  firont 
employed  the  metallic  filing*  now  generally  in  uae,  but  in  do 
id  I  detect  any  very  decided  appearance  of  wasting.  It  may 
tn  be  inferrad,  that  while  the  condition  of  the  ealiTa,  or,  we 
ly,  the  peculiar  add  to  be  found  in  it,  acted  on  the  one  amal- 
it  had  no  perceptiUe  effect  on  the  other ;  not  that  the  other 
not  be  limilarly  affected,  were  it  expoaed  to  aeeretioni  in  which 
Pa  different  character  exiated.  On  the  whole,  howeTer,  the  in- 
itioR  afforded  faTounble  evidence  aa  to  the  durability  of  the 
lUf  preparation,  a  quality  that  goes  bx  to  ctnnpennte  for  iti 
My  to  cause  discoloration. 

I  treating  of  the  fint  molar,  and  proTing,  as  I  have  ndeaToured 
its  aninently  perishable  nature,  and  that  at  so  early  a  period 
I  I  have  confined  mywlf  to  the  oooaideration  of  that  pwnt  only, 
^tion  might  have  bew  pushed  further,  and  inquiiy  carried 
rd  into  advanced  life,  had  opp<»'tunity  for  obserration  been  af- 
l  me,  by  the  periodi  of  decay  being  completed,  which  I  have 
larity  restricted  to  the  17th  year.  Thos  might  something  liks 
praximation  to  podtive  liability  to  decay  in  the  Tatiooi  chases 
:tl^  have  been  arrived  at.  A  consideration  of  the  decrematts  of 
n  connection  with  the  Ion  of  teeth,  might  also  have  afforded  in- 
bg  results.  The  relative  tendency  to  decay  in  the  upper  and 
'  maxilln,  also  on  the  right  and  left  udes  of  the  same ;  (h« 
ty  ef  the  various  surfaces  of  the  teeth  to  be  attacked  l^  dia- 
and  various  other  points  of  like  interest,  might  have  rec^ved 
leration,  had  time  permitted.  All  such  subjects,  however,  I 
untouched  at  present,  feeling  that  I  would  be  but  enterii^  on 
1  of  inquiry  too  vast  in  extent  to  admit  of  justice  being  done 
thin  the  limits  of  this  paper,  however  mudi  so  interesting  a 
luon  might  have  served  to  relieve  the  dry  atatistics  with  which  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  this  meeting, 
r.  Reid  also  forwarded  the  Igllowiog  statistical  statement. 
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OOIXEQE  OF  DENTISTS  : 

DISCUSSION, 
r.  PerkiiiB. — The  paper  of  Dr.  Beid  i>  certunly  a  most  inter- 
one  ;  but  being  atrictly  itatutical,  I  think  there  ia  little  or  no 
Tor  discunion  upon  it. 

r.  HathewB  entertained  a  timilsr  opinion,  and  moved  a  cordial 
r  thanki  to  Dr.  Beid  for  hii  nluable  paper. 
le  motion  was  leconded  b;  Ur.  Rymer,  and  carried  by  ac^ 


r,  Humby  then  read  a  paper  on  Mechanical  Dentistry,  which 

all  puUith   in  our  next.      Hi*   remarlu  were    illiutrated  1^ 

I  Bucceuful  experiments. 

10  diseuBsion  on  Mr.  Humby's  paper  was  adjourned  to  the  next 

ig  in  April. 

le  proceedings  then  tenniaated. 


SPECIAL  QENERAL  MEETING,  Maech  4. 
tcial  General  Meeting  of  If  embers  of  the  College  was  held  on 
day,  March  4,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 
le  Chairman  explained,  that  the  Meeting  had  been  convened 
insider  the  ienna  of  amalgamation  proposed  by  the  late  Delo- 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  decision  upon  them,  on  the  8lh  of 
ry,  was  giren  by,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  meeting. 
r.  Ghrimes  moved,  that  the  Terms  be  received  i  he  had  already 
led  his  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necei- 
3  recapitulate  what  he  had  said, 
r.  SasB  seconded  the  motion. 

r.  Lintott  conndered  that  the  meeting  was  not  competent  to 
he  Tenns  into  consideration,  because  they  were  precisely  the 
M  those  which  had  been  rejected.  The  thirteenth  taw  was  ez- 
m  the  point ;  it  would  be  found,  upon  reference  to  it,  that  at 
meeting  of  the  College  the  reiolutiona  of  the  majority  must  be 
B- 

r.  Mackenzie  and  other  gentlemen  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
r.  Purland  said,  that  the  meeting  being  clearly  incompetent  to 
un  the  propositions,  he  should  of  course  withdraw  the  unend- 
of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
le  Chiurman. — The  meeting  is  dissolved. 
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Mr.  Rymer,  in  proponng  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chainnan,  ob- 
semed,  that  amdoofl  as  he  was  to  see  unity  of  action  in  the  profession, 
>]m1  detennined  as  he  had  been  a  few  days  before  to  support  the 
unalganiation,  he  coukL  not  but  rejoice  at  the  result  of  the  meeting, 
Iwciuae  he  beliered,  that  after  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  organ  of  the 
Montologieal  Society,  there  would  be  no  unity  of  action ;  if  the  amal* 
I  gUDstion  had  taken  place,  confusion  would  hare  become  worse  con« 
foanded.  He  suggested  the  mediation  of  Parliament,  in  settling  the 
differences  of  q>ini(»i  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Tibbs  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated,  that  he  had  been 
▼eiy  anxious  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation ;  but  he  confessed 
he  was  not  so  warm  in  the  cause  since  he  had  read  the  current 
number  of  the  Odontological  Journal,  for  he  should  certainly  not 
^te  for  the  amalgamation,  although  he  could  not  vote  against  it. 

The  Chiurman  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the 
F^eedbgi  tenninated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DENTAL  MEMORANDA- 

By  T.  PusLAHD,  Dentist,  Phil.  Dr.  Suigeon-Dentist  to  the  Mesmeric 

Infirmary. 

ComihuMl  from  page  463,  toL  L 


*'  Dailt  Advbbtiseb,  1766. 


"*  TEETH  or  STUMPS,  though  erer  so  low  m  the  Gums,  taken 
oat  in  the  easiest  and  safest  Manner,  (as  Numbers  in  this  Metropolis 
^▼e  already  to  Satisfaction  experienced)  all  Disorders  of  the  Teeth 
and  Gums  effectually  remedied,  and  Teeth  neatly  Scaled,  Cleaned  or 
tK>li8hed,  by  Wilson,  Surgeon  and  Operator  for  the  Teeth,  from 
Norwich,  at  his  house  in  High  Holbom,  facing  Bloomsbury  Market. 
His  Dentrifice  Powder,  of  many  years  established  reputation,  is  sold 
At  1b.  the  Box.  by  Mr.  Chase,  Stationer  in  Norwich,  and  by  the 
Author  at  his  house  as  aboTe,  where  constant  Attendance  is  given,  or 
^ted  on  at  theur  own  Apartments. 

"*  N.B.    A  Genteel  First  Floor  to  lett." 
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"  Public  Adybbthib,  1769« 


«  TOOTH-ACH. 

^  All  penoni  labouring  under  this  terrible  complaint,  or  who 
dread  the  return  of  it,  may  meet  with  a  certain  ezpeditioug  and  latt- 
ing  Cure  without  drawing,  by  a  new  and  external  Method,  which 
never  fidls.  And  all  pertons  who  have  ever  experienced  this  tor- 
menting Pain,  (tho'  at  present  free  from  it)  and  those  who  have  nerer 
been  afflicted  with  it,  may  be  secured  fiom  ever  feeling  it,  by  Ap- 
plication at  No.  9,  in  Neyil's  Court,  Fetter  Lane* 

N.B.    Gkntlemen  and  Ladies  waited  on  at  their  own  Houses. 

**  St.  Jmmw^m  Chbokiclb,  June  16,  1770. 


«  TTAN  BUTCHELL's  Real  or  Artifidal  Teeth,  from  one  to  n 

▼  entire  Set,  with  superlatiTe  Gold  pivoCs  or  Sprii^;  also 
Gums,  Sockets,  and  Palate,  fonned,  fitted,  finished  and  fixed,  (not 
drawing  Stumps  nor  caom^  Psin)  so  accurately  as  to  answer  eyery 
purpose  of  the  natural ;  whereby  Deficiencies  are  supplied  and  imper- 
fections coTered  with  useful  Ornaments,  most  helpful  to  Enundation, 
Mastication,  &C 

«<  The  Nobility  and  Gentiy,  sending  a  Oumea,  with  written  no- 
tice, shall  hare  punctual  attendance,  if  the  fee  is  taken,  by  Martin 
Van  Butchell,  Upper  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  who  (keeping 
strict  Honour  and  profound  Secrecy)  neither  goes  journeys  nor  giyes 
credit,  but  aims  and  is  acknowledged  to  excel  in  performing  the  Ta- 
rious  Operations,  after  methoda  and  with  instruments,  peculiarly  his 
own,  inrented  or  improved,  through  a  series  of  dose  Application,  ex-* 
pensive  study,  and  much  experience. 

"At  home  each  day,  fixun  Nine  iall  Three,  Sundays  excepted : 
Advice  is  freely  given,  and  Specimens  astonishing  are  shewn. 

"  fSr  M.  Van  Butchell  having  made  all  his  employers  happy 
(the'  many  had  been  hurt  by  Dentists  esteemed  fiunous)  hopes  dis- 
cerning, generous  minds,  when  others  cannot  please,  will  apply  to 
him:  who  cautiously  Cures  the  Tooth-Ach,  files,  fills,  fiistens, 
teales,  cleans,  extracts  and  replaces ;  also  with  care  prepares  eveiy 
Thing  expedient,  innocent,  yet  efiicacious,  to  deansoy  recover,  and 
preserve  the  Gums  and  Teeth. 
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•*  tS-    VAN  BUTCHELL  oyer  the  Door/* 

[March  23,  1769.     A  Noble  Earl  graciouBly  wrote,  dated,  and 
•obflcribed  four  weighty  Luies ;  to  declare  the  abHit j  and  uprightn* 
of  M.  Van  Butchell ;  which  thooe  who  doabt  may  see.^ 


ii 


Daily  Adykbtibkb,  1760. 


*^  Jamxs  Spencb,  Operator  for  the  Teeth  to  his  Majeity,  in  Bed- 
lion-Btreet,  Holborn,  thinki  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  acquaint 
the  Publicy  That  by  long  Experience  and  Aadduity,  he  has  diicotered 
a  Method,  whereby  he  (with  the  asnstanoe  of  his  curious  new  in- 
Tented  Instrument)  safely  extracts  all  superfluous  and  decayed  Teeth, 
and  replaces  them  with  perfect  human  ones,  so  that  the  Gum  will 
idhere  to  them,  and  in  a  short  time  become  equally  permanent,  useful, 
nd  smHsesrtal,  with  the  originals. 

**  The  m^etMr  BKBsOasey  of  this  Method  to  that  of  fixing  arti- 
ficial Teeth  with  Wiies  or  Springs  will  evklsatly  appear,  it  being  done 
in  the  natural  way  without  the  least  troohle  or  i 
he  attested  by  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
rienced  its  beneficial  Effects. 

f  There  certainly  could  not  be  a9^  **  inconvenience*'  in  haling  one 
tooth  drawn,  and  another  driven  in  with  a  wooden  Mallet  Q 


New  Disooyxbt. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linmean  Soeieiyy  amongst 
the  spedmens  exhibited  firom  Natal,  was  a  species  of  berry  (^Atumoer)^ 
the  outer  covering  of  wluch  contains  a  powerfiil  tannin,  and  is  used 
in  the  manu&cture  of  ink,  while  the  kernel  yields  oil;  a  plant, 
which,  among  the  natives,  is  held  to  be  a  specific  against  the  effects 
of  sun-stroke ;  and  another  called  the  Tooth -ach-plant  (Tamben)^ 
taid  to  be  knovm  on  the  frontiers  of  Gape  Colony.  The  sender  of 
this  last,  remarks — **^  I  am  assured  by  those  who  have  used  it,  that 
a  piece  of  the  root  rubbed  upon  the  gums  will  loosen  any  tooth,  so  that 
the  vilest  may  be  removed."  A  small  parcel  of  insect  wax  was  also 
exhibited,  the  properties  of  which  appear  to  be  remarkably  enduring* 
The  Ca£fres  use  it  when  fashioning  their  hair  into  a  coronet,  and  the 
form  is  retained  for  a  long  time  without  renewal  of  the  wax.  Science 
will  soon  determine  whether  in  these  things  we  may  not  have  the 
■nail  beginnings  of  valuable  imports. 


HISCELLAlfEOnS. 

tiTH  IN  CONiUMPTiOH. — It  u  a  cotTiiDon  remark,  ihat  peailj- 
t«eth  are  characteriitic  of  prediBpoiition  to  phthida.  It  may 
t  uniatfiTeBting  to  mentioa  one  fact  vhich  I  have  observed, 
y,  that  phthisical  subjeeta  very  frequently  have  the  teeth  pre- 
g  a  black  appeanuice ;  this  blackneu  first  ihows  ittelf  on  the 
parts  of  the  two  nuddle  incisors  of  tlie  upper  jaw ;  the  teeth 

lower  jaw  are  but  rarely  attacked.  As  a  general  rule,  persons 
ting  this  appearance  of  the  teeth  will  be  found,  if  their  eariy 
r  be  inquired  into,  to  have  evinced,  at  some  previous  period, 
e  constitutional   symptoms   of  consumption ;    and  it  is    well 

remarking,    theX   a  person    who    has  run  through   such    an 

will  usually  be  found  to  be  proof  against  the  contagion  of 
is. — Dr.  Jtamofft  on  Comumption. 

BDicAL  Practicb  in  Bkloochistan. — To  the  practice  ofmedi- 
.  Beloochlstan  there  are  only  two  slight  drawbacks.  When  the 
ian  gives  a  dose,  he  is  expected  to  partake  of  a  Btmilar  one  him- 
:  a  guarantee  of  hte  good  faith.  Should  the  patient  die  under 
nds,  the  relatives  (though  by  no  means  bound  to  exercise  it  in 
lumstances),  have  the  right  of  putting  him  to  death,  unless  a 

agreement  has  been  made  &eeing  him  from  all  responsibility  as 

consequences;  while  he,  should  they  decide  on  immolating 
as  no  reasonable  ground  for  compl^nt,  but  is  expected  to  sub' 

his  &te  like  a  man  and  a  hakim.     In  other  respects  the 
IT  will  find  an  easy  field. — Blackwood'*  Magasmt. 
NTAL   DiSFEHSABiBS.  —  The    London   Dental   Dispensary,    a 
if  which  in  the  Lancet  gave  rise  to  the  conespoadence  we  com- 

upon  at  page  4Se  of  our  last  impression,  is,   we  hear,  re- 

to  a  more  convenient  situation— 476,  New  Oxford  Street, 
founded  in  1855,  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Fox,  who  is  now  asusted 

J.  L.  Statham,  in  attending  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
I.  Mr.  Tomes  is  Consulting  Dentist  to  the  institution. 
Birmingham,  a  Dental  Dispensary  has  been  established,  under 
lidency  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  supervision  of  an  influential 
tee.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Parker  is  appointed  Dentist,  and 
glish.  Consulting  Dentist. 

Islington,  a  Dental  Dispensary  has  also  been  established,  by 
ntlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  responsible  Board  of  Manage- 
iving  been  formed,  and  Mr,  Owen  appointed  Dentist. 

have  elsewhere  commented  upon  the  subject  of  Dental  Dia- 
s.    No  doubt,  such  institutions  may  be  serviceable  in  certain 
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loctlitiea,  under  Tespoonble  management;    bat  their  indiacriminate 
nudtiplicatum  ia  to  be  diacoiuraged,  fer  the  reaaona  we  hare  adduced. 

DiNTiSTs'    AssiBTAKTs'    Pboviosrt    AuociATioiT. — Under  thia 

titk,  an  institution  haa  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording 

relief  in  cases  of  s'ckness    to  its  members.     We  haye  receited  the 

Boles  and  Regulations  of  the  Association,    from  which  it   appears, 

''that  any  member   becoming   unable    to    follow   his   employment 

through  ddmess  or  infirmity,  shall  be  entitled,  on  complying  with 

these  Rules,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks,  to  the  sum 

ef  158.  per  week ;    and  for  a  further  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  to 

the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  per  week."    We   do   not   know  who  are  the 

promoters  of  this  movement,  but   whooTer  they  are,  they  deserre 

the  gratitude  of  the  dentists'  assistants,  all  of  whom  we  trust  will 

see  the  importance  of  aiding  in  so  good  a  cause. 

The  assistance  proposed  to  be  rendered  to  the  sick  is  somewhat 
inadequate ;  but  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  haye  acted  most 
jodicioiuly  m  not  fixing  upon  an  allowance  which  they  may  not 
he  able  to  continue.  Far  better  to  increase  the  benefits  when  there 
ii  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  increase  can  be  sustained ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  enabled  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  Offices  of  the  Institution  are  at  32,  Sackville  Street. 


KEVIEWS. 

BuTmn  Osteology  :  comprising  a  description  of  the  bones : 
finfh  delineations   of  the    attachTnents   of  the  muscles ; 
'^  general  and  microscopic  structure  of  bone  and  its 
develcpmeTit.       By  Luther  Holden,  F.RC.S.,  Demon- 
Btrator  of  Anatomy  and  of  Operative  Surgery  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.     Second  Edition.     London :   John 
ChurchilL 
A  period  has  now  happily  arrived,  when  it  is  manifest  that 
tbe  education  of  the^dentist  must,  ere  long,  become  thoroughly 
^^JcraL    All  the  efforts  made  of  late  are  in  the  direction  of 
®^nded  education,  and  every  well-wisher  to  the  profession 
Diusb  hail  with  delight  the  occasional  useful  additions  to  that 
<l®partment  of  literature,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  of 
^A  moment  to  the  dental  student 


Ksvutwa 

It  may  not  be  eflsential  ttut  the  dentist  shoold  be  master 
he  BQbject  of  which  this  notice  ttenta  (although,  we  pre- 
16,  there  are  few  who  would  not  expect  him  to  be  pretty 
1  up  in  it),  but  to  the  practitioner,  who  aima  at  taking 

maintaining  a  standing  amongst  the  first  of  his  pro- 
ional  bretiiren,  we  hold,  that  a  good  knowledge  of  Ostt- 
^  is  imperatively  called  for  ;  and  as  there  is  no  relaixa- 
t  more  pleasing  to  the  intelligent  mind  than  mixing 

conversing  with  men  of  cultivated  intellect,  we  would 
ngly  advise  those  of  oar  dental  students  who  feel  an 
ouraUe  desire  to  adorn  the  profeamon  of  their  adoption, 
to  enjoy  the  fiiendship  of  its  most  distinguished  Mem- 
1,  to  commence  an  early  study  of  Osteology.  It  is  a 
ly  which  will  afford  the  very  beet  ground  for  future  in- 
igation  in  general  and  special  anatomy  and  pbysiology. 
)  being  our.  opinion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  ^e 
ession  on  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  tSi. 
den's  Human  Osteology.     The  first  edition  of  this  vrorfc 

a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  professional 
wledge,  but  the  book  under  notice  contains  much  addi- 
al  matter  of  practical  utility,  lor  which  it  appears,  from 
author's  pre&ce,  he  is  indebted,  in  some  d^ree,  to  Pro- 
ir  Queckett^  and  Pro&ssor  Owen. 

rbe  general  contents  are  arranged  \mder  the  following 
[s,  viz. :-— Observations  on  tlie  structure  of  bone — Micro- 
ic  Btructaire  of  bone — Development  of  bone — ^Vertebral 
mn — Individual  bones  of  the  skull — Skull  as  a  whole — 
»  of  the  upper  extremity — Booes  of  the  lower  extremity 
>nes  of  the  thorax — Muscles  of  the  back — Os  Hyoidea — 
iral  survey  of  the  skeleton — Lajynx — Internal  ear — 
he  unity  of  type  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  The  whole 
)ct  is  treated  in  so  clear  and  forcible  a  style,  as  to  render 
ateresting  study  of  Osteology  easy  to  students  of  ordi- 
diligence  ;  whilst  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  prao- 
ler,  Mr.  Holden'a  work  is  invaluable.  The  illustrations 
rell  executed  and  judicioiisly  arranged. 
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Toothaek,  amd  aOier  Afeetiona  of  the  Teeth,  relieved  by  tiie 
Electric  Cautery.  By  Thomas  H.  HAKDora  London : 
Walton  b  Maberlj,  1857. 

Kanj  of  onr  readers  will  remember,  that  some  months  ago 
an  able  paper  on  the  Electric  Cautery  was  read  at  the 
CoU^e  of  Dentists  by  Mr.  Harding,  and  published  in  this 
Journal  in  due  ooursa  The  little  work  before  us  consists 
of  this  paper  revised ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
conpled  with  the  lucid  manner  in  which  it  is  handled, 
rraideis  the  essay  worthy  of  being  strongly  recommended  to 
the  profession  in  the  oonvenient  separate  form  in  which  it  is 
now  published. 

With  r^ard  to  the  eucceas  of  the  Electric  Cautery  as  a 
remedial  agent,  Mr.  Harding  observes — "  I  can  now,  with 
still  greater  confidence  and  much  larger  experience,  lay  this 
most  valuable  and  efficient  remedy  before  the  notice  of  my 
professional  brethren  than  I  did  in  1851.  Very  many 
years'  constant  teial  have  cmly  further  convinced  me,  that 
fi>r  ingenuity,  simplicity  of  contrivance  and  application^ 
nothing  that  has  hitherto  been  invented  can  surpass  if 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Meommuadoeiumf  xnJUmieifiir  taioriioa  in  this  JoumalmuH  he  authen- 
Heaied  by  the  name  and  addreu  of  (he  writer ,  not  necetearify  fer 
publication,  but  at  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

CuUrHutorearere^ueeiedtobeeoobRgingaeto  write  kgiblg,  and  an  one 
eide  of  ^  paper  onlg. 
Contributions  intended  far  insertion  in  the   next   namber  of  the 

Qfiarterig  Journal  qf  Dentai  Sciencey  shonld  be  sent  to  the  piihliihei% 

(sddreBBed  to  the  Editor)  not  later  than  Jnne  the  Ist,  and  as  mach  earHer 

Mpoasihle.  / 

***  In  reptj  f  eereral  lii«iilriee,  we  bea  to  state,  that  the  baek 
■uBibeiv  ef  this  Jeumal  may  be  ebtalnea  af  Messrs.  Waltam 
*  Hahertrt  Vwmw  «#wer  street,  ar  thravah  theBaakseUers. 
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A  Subscriber  prom  the  first. — We  are  pleased  to  Icam  that  yoa 
approve  onr  determination  to  publish  a  correct  list  of  Dentists  appointed 
to  public  charities.  The  response  to  our  appeal  for  information  from 
provincial  institutions,  is  as  yet,  so  imperfect,  that  we  shall  postpone 
giving  any  addition  to  the  list  contained  in  our  last,  until  we  are  in  a 
pontion  to  present  more  complete  information  upon  the  subject.  VT© 
trust  that  all  Dentists,  holding  public  appointments,  will  communicate 
with  us,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  object. 

Studrnb. — We  have  been  veiy  reluctantly  compelled  to  pos^ione  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  Lectures,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
upon  our  space,  caused  by  the  reports  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  College  of  Dentists.    It  is  our  intention  to  publish  them  entire. 

R.  H,  and  others. — The  articles  in  the  publication  alluded  to,  havft 
surprised  us.    You  had  better  communicate  with  the  Society  it  represents- 

Mr.  Johnson.— No  doubt  the  College  is  the  only  publicly  oiganiaed 
body  of  dentists  in  the  Kingdom. 

An  Old  Praotitionbr.— We  thank  you  for  your  kind  expressions. 
It  has  ever  been  our  endeavour  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  profession, 

and  it  ever  shall  be. 

A  Member. ^You  may  obtain  the  information  you  require  of  Mr. 

Matthews  (the  Treasurer  to  the  CoUege),  17,  Lower  Berkely  Sfaeet. 

^,  R. Mr.  Jacob  Bell  is  an  authority  in  matters  connected  with 

the  druggists ;  we  doubt  very  much  whether  he  is  the  proper  person  to 
appeal  to  on  the  question  of  Dental  Reform. 

Mr.  Mason's  communication  is  received,  and  shall  receive  early  at- 
tention. 

Letters,  Communications,  Ac,  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sass,  Mr.  James  Bate, 
Dr,  Hawkins,  Dr.  Gill,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Belfour,  Mr.  H.  L  Jacob, 
A  Subscriber,  Mr.  Johnson,  A  Member  from  the  first,  W.  R., 
Mr.  Mason,  Studens,  &c. 

Notice.  The  price  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  op  Dentj:l 
Science  is  reduced  to  Three  Sbillings  per  Number.  Gentlemen 
wishing  to  become  Subscribers,  should  write  to  Messrs.  Walton  & 
Maberly,  28,  Upper  Gower  Street,  N.  W.,  and  it  will  be  punctually 

forwarded  to  them. 

The  Annual  Subscription  (^P(wf  free  J  ib  13s.  6d.  . 

The  Second  Number  of  the  Second  Volume  will  be  published  m 
the  Ist  of  July  next. 


Charles  Ritchie  At  Co.,  Pxtnten,  Fore  Street 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETINO  OF  THE  OOLLEQE  OF 

DENTISTS. 

Od  Saturday  evening,  March  27,  a  Special  GFeneral  Meeting  of  the 
College  of  Dentists  vras  held,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  Members  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  proposed  terms  of  Amalgamation. 

Mr.  Robinson  occupied  the  Chair,  and  explained,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Council  being  considered  anomalous,  it  was  determined  to 
consult  the  Members  upon  the  position  of  the  College.  He  wished  to 
know  yrhai  was  to  be  done  with  the  proxy-papers,  leceived  at  the  late 
meeting,  and  which  were  now  useless  ? 

Mr.  Matthews  mored  that  the  proxy^papers  be  destroyed. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  carried,  and  the 
proxy-papers  were  burnt,  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting  accordingly. 

Several  Office-bearers  declined  being  nominated  for  the  New 
Council,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Terms  of  Amalgama- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
moved — ^  That  as  the  Council  has  never  been  dissolved,  it  is  still  in 
active  existence,  and  consequently  cannot  be  in  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion ;  and  that  it  be  requested  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  early  as 
possible,  to  fill  up  the  vacandes  in  its  body,  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  some  of  its  Membera." 

Mr.  Underwood  rose  to  correct  a  misapprehension  as  to  some  re- 
marks made  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  re-election  of 
the  Delegates  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  It  was  his  decided 
opmion,  that  the  Delegates  were  requested  to  return  to  office  for  the 
puipose  of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  Members  at  large,  upon  the  same 
teims  which  had  been  placed  before  the  Members  on  the  8th  of  Jan-- 
uary, 

Mr.  Tibbs  considered,  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  appoint  a 


poErrscRiPT. 

i,  whoie  duty  ihould  be  to  endeftToor  to  collect  a 

t  the  Members,  who  woiild  act  with  unaninuty, 

Hidtnent  accordingly. 

was  duly  Kconded. 

iciudon  ensued  upon  the  retpeetiTe  merits  of  the 

oal  resolution.     The  former  was  then  put  to  the 

intlemen  weie  elected  aa  the  Sub-cnnniittee : — 
au,  Bartlett,  Imrie,  jun.,  and  Harding, 
linated  with  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Churroan. 

it,  that  the  reeult  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  re- 
and  good  feeling  which  for  to  long  were  ehaiae- 


I 


;e-bbarers  who  havb  resigned 
3  at  the  board  of  the  college 
3  op  england. 

—PrtsuUiU 


High  abience) 


CouncU 


1 

— ffoH.  Corrapmding  See. 
^Hon.  Curator  and Zibrarran. 


f  Praetieai  Mediane   and  Surgerf  has  been 
t  too  late  fur  further  notice  in  this  issue. 
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TKE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

A  Review  of  the  events  connected  with  the  process  of 
OfTganizing  the  dental  profession,  naturally  brings  into  notice 
the  several  sayings  and  doings  of  the  individuals  who  have 
taken  part  in  such  process  :  amongst  these  may  be  noted,  a 
gentleman  equal  in  position  to  any  practitioner  of  the  day, 
namely,  Mr.  Clendon.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Clen- 
don's  opinions  and  our  own,  in  regard  to  educational  reqidre- 
znente,  are  diametrically,  opposed.  We  hold,  as  we  have 
always  held,  that  the  dental  profession  should  be  organized 
independently  of  any  other  body,  whilst  Mr.  Clendon  would 
make  a  surgeon  of  the  dentist.  He  would  have  no  middle 
course  (and  here  he  is  right),  a  surgeon — a  full  surgeon,  and 
nothing  but  a  surgeon.  We  understand  what  he  means, 
whilst  we  are  assuredly  convinced  that  his  views  are  equally 
illiberal  and  impracticable. 

Mr.  Clendon  has  condemned  both  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  College  of  Dentists,  and  that  of  the  party 
known  as  the  Odontological  Society,  because  the  object  of 
the  first  is  to  promulgate  an  independent  course  of  procedure, 
and  the  latter  would  induce  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  grant 
dental  diplomas  to  dentists,  of  inferior  degree  to  those  of  full 
surgeons.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clendon  has  taken  part  in  the 
dental  reformatory  movement,  and  we  believe  that  the  part 
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-'ren  will  tend  materially  to  aid  the  cause  of  common 
juBtice,  albeit  he  haa  condemned  that  cause. 

nphlet  of  Mr.  Clendon'e  ia  before  ub.  From  its 
VG  learn  that  the  College  of  Dentiste  was  establish- 
roughly  constitational  piiaciples.  The  whole  of  the 
^  which  led  to  its  fonnation  were  public  The 
he  poor  of  the  profession  together  had  a  voice  in 
uction  of  its  lawa     From  the  same  pamphlet,  we 

the  OdoDtolo^cal  Society  was  started  in  a  spirit 
lost  arrogant  assumption,   oonplod  with    secrecy. 

individuaU  had  the  audacity  to  petition  the  Col- 
urgeons  to  do  such  and  sueb  things  for  the  Dental 
L  These  same  eighteen  constituting  themselves 
eesioD.  Others  calling  themselves  Dentists,  were 
by  to  be  consulted  I     Finding  that  no  notice  was 

them,  and  that  a  College  of  Dentists  was  about  to 
[lately  foimded,  these  alarmed  eighteen  gentlemen 
themsdves  into  a  private  meeting  at  Mr.  Cart- 
louae,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  College 

christened.  They  sat  late  inte  the  nigbt,  framed 
sleeted  themselves  into  a  Coundl  of  an  "  Odontolo- 
iety,"  and  had  their  names  printed  in  tiie  morning 

such,  the  day  following. 

a  the  purport  of  Mr.  Clendon'a  description  of  the 
the  Coll^;e  of  Dentists,  and  of  the  Odontel<^cal 
In  the  main,  the  description  ia  a  correct  one,  and  ve 
j^lance  at  his  uncontradicted  version  of  the  matter  so 
te  give  one  of  our  own.  We  must,  however,  now 
b  proceedings  suhsequent  to  those  above  referred  to. 

very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prime 
'  the  Odontelogical  opposition,    flattered    himself 

publication  of  the  names  of  the  self-elected 
would  at  once  enlist  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
1  in  their  behalf,   and  that  the  College  of  Den- 
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iiste  and  right,  would  be  swallowed  up  bj  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  and  might;  but  he  was  moat  ef^regioualy 
mistakeiL  With  all  the  blandiahmenta  of  F.RS/%  FRCaX 
M.RC.&X  &<s^  ^s<^  the  profeaaion  was  not  to  be  blinded, 
and  little  more  than  aizfy  Dentists  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
could  be  found  to  lend  themselves  to  the  ungenerous  machi- 
nations of  the  clique,  whilst  three  hundred  joined  the  legiti- 
mate movement  by  becoming  Members  of  the  College  of 
Dentist&  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Collie  has  been 
seriously  interrupted  in  its  operations  by  the  Society,  for 
many  well  wishers  to  reform,  have  been  unwilling  to  join 
the  former,  from  imperfect  information  as  to  its  objects. 
They  have  understood  that  two  puUidy  organized  bodies 
were  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other  ;  but  the  time  has 
arrived  to  tell  the  plain'  trutL  The  College  of  Dentists  i$ 
a  publicly  organized  body.  The  Odontological  Society — an 
offihoot  of  the  ei^teen  disappointed  memorialists — brought 
before  the  public  with  the  express  intention  of  stifling  the 
College.     This  &ct  has  recently  been  made  manifest 

Our  readers  will  well  remember  all  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  late  amalgamation  businesa  On  both  sides 
there  was  a  desire  to  see  unity  of  action.  We  say  on  both 
aides,  because,  in  speaking  of  the  Odontological  Society^  we 
are  speaking  of  a  private  dub,  in  which  freedom  of  action 
is  denied.  Power  rests  with  the  executive,  and  we  have  seen 
how^  and  by  whom,  the  executive  was  elected.  Therewere, 
and  there  are  Members  anxious  for  amalgamation,  whilst 
on  the  part  of  the  College  the  desire  was  and  is  uncmvmoue. 

But  the  College  being  a  representative  institution,  jp^aoe^ 
authority  in  the  hands  of  an  executive,  and  they  could  do 
nothing  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  College  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Members. 

A  meeting  was  therefore  called,  and  the  terms  of  amal- 
gamation submitted.     They  were  discussed ;  and  as  it  was 
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found  tliat,  if  one  of  the  davsea  were  in  any  wise  altered 
or  amended,  the  Odontological  ExecutiTe,  or  rather  the  two 
or  three  persons  who  lead  the  Executive,  wotild  not  sanction 
an  amalgamation  at  all,  they  were  rejected  aa  they  deserved 
to  be.  It  ia  well  that  they  were  not  rejected  without  iiill 
and  free  dlscuasioD,  for  although  freedom  of  speech  may  be 
considered  undignified  in  a  scientific  body,  it  is  inseparable 
from  one  constitutionally  established,  and  its  drawbacks  are 
altogether  outweighed  by  the  resulting  public  benefits.  Wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  Royal  Medical  fienevolent  College, 
the  Council  of  which  would  have  all  their  own  way  in  its 
management.  In  proceedings  recently  made  public  they 
may  have  been  right,  or  they  may  have  been  wrong,  but 
the  Qovemors  had  the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  as  it  hap- 
pened— the  Qovemors  supported  them,  at  meetings  of  a 
nature  the  reveree  of  dignified.  Mr.  Cattlin  came  out  at 
these  meetings  strongly  in  oppoeition,  and  spoke  his  mind  in 
a  style  that  would  have  quite  shocked  another  society  with 
which  we  believe  he  is  connected.  Under  all  circumstances 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  position  of  tbe  CoUege 
of  Dentists  owes  everything  to  the  justness  of  the  cause 
espoused  by  its  Members.  The  powerful  opposition  brought 
to  bear  against  it  has  proved  sbortive.  The  late  serious 
differences  of  opinion,  whilst  they  have  deprived  it  of  many 
highly -esteemed  men  from  the  Council,  have  not  deterred 
others  from  taking  their  places,  and  above  ail,  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  favoured  the  terms  of  amalgamation  have 
since  acknowledged  the  illiberality  which  characterized  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  brought  forward,  and  some  of 
these  are  now  Members  of  the  Council,  whilst  numerous 
applications  for  membership  have  been  renewed  from  out- 
siders since  it  has  been  made  known  that  the  Council  do  not 
intend  to  apply  to  the  Members  for  sanction  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  candidates  to  undergo  an  examination. 

Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  College  are  undoubtedly 
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i:faeeriiig,  with  a  President  of  high  position,  fiiUy  capable  of 
performing  the  important  duties  of  the  office — a  Council  of 
gentlemen,  several  of  whom  have  earned  wide  reputation^ 
the  remainder  being  younger  though  rising  men  in  the  pro- 
feasion,  we  have  good  grounds  for  looking  forward  with  hope 
to  the  future.  Indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  before 
the  publication  of  our  next  impression,  a  systematic  and  rea- 
sonable ODUise  of  action  will  have  been  matured  by  the 
Council  for  the  approbation  of  the  Members. 

There  is  but  one  course  now  left  open  to  the  CoUege,  and 
that  is  to  act  fearlessly.  There  must  be  no  more  warming 
of  the  snake  at  the  fire — it  has  already  bitten  although 
the  venonk  has  not  proved  iatal  The  real  spirit  of  the  oppo- 
sition became  apparent,  when  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed officers  of  the  College  was  insulted  because  he  under^ 
took  the  thankless  task  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  them 
at  the  last  moment  But  Mr.  Matthews  will,  we  trust,  live 
to  see  the  day  when  his  praiseworthy  exertions  will  be 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  by  foe. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  the  Societies  with  which  this  metropolis  abounds,  there 
are  few  which  one  hears  more  about  than  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  if  it  did  not  owe  its  origin,  was  certainly  much  in- 
debted for  its  organization  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  That 
Exhibition  brought  into  existence  many  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise— artistic,  commercial,  and  educational ;  nor  did  the 
Society  neglect  to  lend  its  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of 
eadi  and  all  of  them.  We  willingly  pay  our  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  executive,  for  the  good  accomplished  through 
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the  agency  of  the  Socieiy  of  ArtB^  but  we  ahould  be  gailty 
of  neglect  of  dnty  if  we  did  not,  just  now,  remind  thoee  in 
authority,  that,  like  all  other  institutionSy  the  Society  has 
made  many  mistakes,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 
encouragement  giyen  to  the  production  of  cheap  sdentiiic 
instruments,  without  due  regard  to  excellence.  For  instance — 
some  time  ago,  a  prize  was  awarded  for  a  Microscope,  which 
the  successful  competitor  was  bound  to  supply  at  a  ridiculous- 
ly low  price.  What  was  the  result  ? — ^the  advancement  ci 
science  ?  Surely  not.  A  toy  was  produced  which  required 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  its  construction  to  make  it 
non-remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  but  as  for  practical 
utility  to  the  purchaser,  it  was  utterly  worthless. 

The  identification  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  proceed- 
ings of  which  the  case  just  quoted  is  but  an  instance,  must> 
if  persevered  in,  ultimately  lower  its  position  in  public  esti- 
mation. It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  mingled  with  surprise 
that  we  learn  the  Council  has  actually,  so  &r,  departed  from 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  as  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  mechanical  contrivances  applied 
to  medidne  and  surgery  ! 

From  what  has  subsequentiy  transpired,  it  woidd  appear 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  is  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  suigical  instruments. 

By  whom  the  Council  was  induced  to  take  the  fidse  step 
of  nominating  a  Committee  such  as  the  one  above  alluded 
to,  we  know  not.  This  we  do  know,  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  only  look  upon  the  matter  as  an  inavit ;  unless, 
indeed,  charity  should  suggest  that  a  Council  of  laymen  have 
scarcely  sufficient  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  honom*able  professional  spirit,  pervading  the  majority  of 
the  class  whose  life  is  spent  in  alleviating  human  suffering. 

For  the  information  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  we  beg  to  state,  that  the  investigation  of  the  contri- 
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Tanoes  applied  to  medicine  and  surgery  is  now,  as  it  always 
Bas  been,  and  ever  will  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  profession 
itself— that  the  anxious  attention  of  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  men  in  its  ranks  is  unceasingly  directed  to  correct 
imperfections^  when  they  exist,  in  the  appliances  at  their 
command — ^and,  that  when  such  improvements  are  effected, 
they  are  at  once  made  public  for  the  general  good.  No 
*'  reward''  for  a  successful  invention  by  a  professional  man 
of  any  pretensions  to  position,  is  required,  beyond  the  satis- 
fiiction  experienced  in  knowing  that  suffering  humanity  will 
be  benefited  through  his  exertions. 

With  regard  to  the  Society  of  Arts'  Sub-committee  on 
instruments  used  in  dental  surgery,  all  we  have  to  say  is, 
that  we  know  little  of  the  dental  profession  if  Its  members 
are  not  always  anxious  to  make  their  brethren  in  practice 
acquainted  with  any  improvements  in  their  speciality,  with- 
out stimulus  to  exertion  fix>m  any  lay  society.  The  dental 
instruments^  however,  now  in  use,  are  so  thoroughly  effica- 
dous,  that  we  very  much  donbt  whether  the  Society  of  Arts 
will  improve  upon  them  ;  and  as  to  the  price  of  the  instru- 
ments, when  their  quality  is  taken  into  consideration,  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  attempting  to  deprive  the  manu- 
fibctnrer  of  one  fiarthing  of  his  profit  upon  them. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  on 
May  25thf  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important ;  yet,  less  than  thirty  members  attended  it  out  of 
nearly  seventy.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  on  the  list  are  very  warm  in  the  cause  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  professional  men 
should  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  allow  their  names  to  be 
mixed  up  in  a  movement  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as 
retrograde  and  undignified. 
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MEDIC A.L  REFORM- 

Medical  Reformers  have  for  many  years  been  zealously 
engaged  in  the  much-needed  work  of  relieving  the  profes- 
sion from  the  anomalous  position  it  has  so  long  occupied 
With  this  object  in  view  certain  bills  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  brought  before  the  legislature  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate disimion  existing  amongst  the  licensing  bodies  has  been 
of  a  nature  to  render  successful  legislation  impossible  up  to 
the  present  moment.  Now,  however,  the  horizon  would 
appear  to  be  brightening,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  in  reference  to  this  question. 

Of  the  three  Medical  Bills  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  present  session,  Lord  Elcho's  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Duncombe's  postponed  :  but  Mr.  Cow- 
per's  has  received  the  support  of  Government ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  having  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favour  of  the  main  features  of  this  Bill, 
although  he  wisely  stated  his  conviction,  that  the  commend- 
able provisions  of  the  others  might  well  be  incorporated 
with  it,  together  with  such  other  provisions  as  were  judged 
necessary.  This  spirit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  deserves  to  be  attended  with  the  best  results 
to  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
recognition  of  that  now-important  body — the  Dentists  of 
this  country. 

In  all  the  medical  bills  brought  before  Parliament,  not 
one  allusion  has  been  made  to  Dentists.  As  a  class,  they 
have  been  wholly  ignored,  although  many  honourable  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  gifted  with  eloquence,  and  the  power 
of  making  it  effective,  would  have  had  the  mortification  of 
merely  mumblivg  their  sentiments  to  impatient  listeners, 
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were  it  not  for  the  aid  rendered  them  by  the  Dentifit  Che- 
mists and  druggists  have  been  fully  recognised  in  Medical 
Bills,  and  they  are  distinctly  exempted  from  the  oi)€rations 
of  Mr.  Cowper^a  Now  it  is  but  a  small  instalment  of  what 
is  justly  due  to  Dentists,  that  they  should  at  least  be 
acknowledged  as  a  body,  and  that  they  should  have  exemp- 
tion from  the  operations  of  any  legislative  measures  intended 
to  regulate  the  Medical  Profession.  If  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill 
pass  into  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  Dentists  will  not  only 
remain  unrecognised,  but  they  will  be  unable  to  recover  fees 
for  the  surgical  operations  of  their  speciality. 

It  is  then,  with  much  gratification,  that  we  learn,  the 
Council  of  College  of  Dentists  have  been  active  in  this  most 
important  matter.  They  have  been  in  commimication  with 
the  Government,  and  the  courteous  manner  in  which  their 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Dental  Profession  has  been 
received,  encourages  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Dentists  of  England  will  indeed  become  a 
recognised  body.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
should  there  appear  strong  probability  of  a  Medical  Bill  pas- 
sing this  Session,  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  prepared  to  support  the  claims  of  our  Profession. 

The  College  of  Dentists  must  nevertheless  continue 
vigilant ;  their  position  as  a  publicly  constituted  body  is  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibility,  and  at  this  moment  the  utmost 
caution  is  required  in  their  proceedings,  for  it  is  to  them 
that  the  Profession  looks  for  the  vindication  of  its  rights. 


DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  MECHANICS. 

A  LECTURE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

DENTAL  SURGERY. 

Br  Alfred  Carpxntsb,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

[On  May  the  7th  and  14th  1867,  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  gave  Lecturea  at  the 
College  of  Dentists,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Sm^iy. 
We  haye  been  compelled,  through  the  pressure  on  our  space,  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  these  lectures  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
fear,  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fixvt 
lecture,  which  has  been  unfortunately  mislaid  by  the  author,  but  we 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  publish  a  full  report  of  the  second. — Ed»'\ 

You  will  recollect.  Gentlemen,  that  my  first  lecture  was  occupied  in 
detailing  the  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  diseases  that 
affect  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  or  which  arise  during  their 
course.     I  described  to  you,  as  far  as  time  would  admit,  the  various 
kinds  of  inflammation  and  the  various  results  or  events  of  that  action. 
I  mentioned,  somewhat  cursorily  it  is  true,  the  various  changes  that 
take  place  in  resolution,  effusion,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration  and 
mortification.     I  dwelt  somewhat  upon   hsBmorrhage,  and  some  of 
those  constitutional  causes  which  occasionally  produce  mischief  in  the 
mouth,  and  when  time  compelled  me  to  close  my  lecture,  I  had 
glanced  over  the  action  of  dentition  in  the  child,  and  pointed  out  to 
you  the  reasons  for  and  agtiinst  scarifying  the  gums.     We  will, 
if  you  please,  gentlemen,  take  up  the  thread  of  our  discourse  at 
this  point ;  and  I  will  now  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  diseasea 
proper  to  the  structures  of  the  mouth,    and    which  you  will  fre- 
quently   meet    with,    and  be  called  upon  to  treat  in  the  couzae 
of  your  practice  as  Dental  Surgeons.     They  have  names,  variously, 
and,  at  times,  most  improperly  constructed  to  express  their  meaning. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  crusade  against  names,  but  one  cannot 
help  wishing,  that  names  used  in  surgical  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
science,  were  framed  with  the  express  purpose  of  meaning  something, 
and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  either  meaning  nothing,  or 
misleading  altogether. 

We  have  considered  inflammation  generally,  let  us  now  look  at 
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it  lociUy.     It  may  affect  any  part  of  the  mouth  and  throat— the 
ttUvaiy  gianda,  the  tonmla,  the  pharynx^  the  palate,  the  UTula,  the 
gom%  and  the  teeth.     That,  the  lub-maxillary  ghuidi  often  become 
inflamed  from  eold,  or  from  the  irritation  prodnoed  by  the  pteeence 
of  diaeaaed  or  decayed  fiings  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.      Recollecting 
the  Bymptoma  of  inflammation,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  ntnation  of 
the  ffob-maxillary  glands,  yoa  will  easily  make  out  the  nature  of 
the  case,  accompanied,  as  it  always  is,  by  some  diflkvlty  in  swallow- 
ing.   Unless  you  speedily  lessen  the  inflammation,  especially  if  it  is 
the  result  of  diseased  teeth,  the  gland  suppurates,  dischaiging  very 
fotid  pus,  either  into  the  mouth,  or  eztemally  beneath  the  jaw. 
Wheneter,  therefore,  you  meet  with  these  swellings  below  the  jaw, 
sceompanied  with  pain,  with  heat,  and  some  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
do  not  hesitate  to  remore  rrery  &ng  of  a  decayed  tooth  that  may  by 
say  possilnlity  be  the  cause  of  this  inflammation ;  by  this  means 
you  may  aneatthe  suppurative  process,  and  save  your  patient  the 
presence  ofthoseunsi^tly  scars  which  always  follow  upon  processes  of 
thisnature.     Ihaye  at  this  time  under  my  care,  a  young  lady  fourteen 
yesn  of  age,  and  of  considerable  personal  attractions,    inetrievably 
maiired  in  this  manner,  which  might  have  been  enUiely  pravented 
had  she  canaented  to  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease.     The  inflammation  b  sometimes  still  more 
extended,  and  not  only  injures  the  superficial  structures,  but  the 
deeper  Ussaes  also;  a  scale  of  the  alveolar  process  dies,  sloughs,  in  fiict, 
and  has  to  be  exfoliated  by  a  long  and  tedious  process.     Little  sinuses 
remain  for  a  long  time  beneath  the  jaw,  and  will  not  heal  by  any 
sQigical  appliances  until  the  dead  portion  of  bone  has  been  removed. 
This  may  not  occur  for  many  months,  during  which,  a  thin  sanious 
discharge  takes  place,  irritating  the  surrounding  skin  as  well  as  the 
patient's  temper,  and  sadly  trying  that  of  her  medical  attendant 
At  length  the  probe  detects  a  loose  piece  of  bone ;  it  b  seized  by  the 
foreeps,  and  quietly  extracted ;   and  now  the  sinus  heals  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.    Now,  you  will  ask,  can  we  not  do  something 
to  hasten  this  process  ?     The  answer  will  b^^No !     If  you  have 
removed  all  dead  fongs  from  that  portion  of  the  mouth,  and  if  there 
is  no  dep6t  of  matter  to  be  felt  beneath  the  gums,  you  had  better  let 
further  proceedings  alone.     You  mig^t  inject  solutions  into  your 
smuB  to  try  and  hasten  the  separation,  but  you  are  just  as  likely  to 
increase  the  sise  of  the  part  to  be  separated :  therefore,  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  wait  quietly  until  nature  has  kindly  separated  it  for  you ; 
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then  your  tiid  will  be  neceasary  and  lueful  in  remoring  the  little 
fequestrum  of  bone  with  a  pair  of  dreanng  or  bone  forcepi.  Your 
patient  should  simply  keep  a  little  water  dninii^  upon  the  wound, 
and  cover  it  up  with  oil-iillc,  whilst  erery  means  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  general  health. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  the  mumps,  strongly  alt«ri 
the  appearand  of  the  mouth,  and,  in  the  eariy  itt^  might  bo  mis- 
taken fbr  toothache.  1  will,  howerer,  not  stay  to  consider  it,  but  paaa 
on  lo  inflammation  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  This,  sometimes, 
puts  on  an  appearance  called  aphthie,  fnrni  the  Greek  Avtui,  to  bum. 
The  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  gums,  exhibit  several 
little  white  or  greyish  spots,  which  look  like  ulcers,  and  are  frequently 
described  as  such.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case,  they  are  really  little  blisters  upon  the  surface  of  the 
■kin ^-exudations  from  an  inflamed  membrane  ,'  and  when  these  ex- 
udations are  bnuhed  away,  the  exposed  cutis,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  basement  membrane  is  very  red  and  tender,  cauaing 
more  or  less  pain  when  food  is  taken.  These  blisters  are  exceedingly 
annoying  when  a  few  only  exist,  and  a  very  serious  malady  if 
numerous,  when  a  disease  is  produced  called  thrush,  common  in 
early  inbncy,  as  well  as  during  first  dentition,  and  also  frequently 
met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  some  exhausting  diseases,  as  consump- 
tion, SiC.  Small  ulcers  will,  however,  exist  in  the  mucus  membrane  of 
the  mouth— the  mucus  exudation  falls  off,  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane actually  ulcerates,  sores  form,  varying  in  size  from  half  a  pe» 
to  a  surface  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  sometimes  deep,  with  thickened 
edges,  and  presenting  an  ashy  white  colour,  and  when  on  the  aide  of 
the  tongue,  or  near  the  throat,  causing  some  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  These  ulcers  are  frequently  produced  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  broken  tooth ;  a  portion  of  a  carious  tooth  breaks  off* 
and  leaves  a  sharp  edge,  which  (irst  blisters  the  tongue,  and  the  irri- 
tation being  continued,  an  ulcer  follows.  They  may  also  be  caused  by 
the  edge  of  a  plate  which  does  not  fit  the  gum  evenly,  and  which 
irritates  the  tongue  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  have  occanonally  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  caused  by  a  person's  own  fault  in 
going  to  a  pretended  dentist,  who  has  made  use  of  base  metal  instead 
of  gold  in  the  formation  of  the  plate  itself;  by  means  of  which  a 
galvanic  action  is  kept  up  in  the  mouth,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  patient's  mucus  membrane,  as  well  as  the  remiuning  teeth.  Theae 
ulcers  are  best  remedied  by  touching  them  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
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nlTer  two  or  three  tiines,  and  remoTing  the  exciting  cauie,  if  it  i«  in 
the  month ;  if  it  is  not  there,  hut  in  the  constitution  itself,  by  handing 
jour  patient  oyer  to  the  physician,  for  his  general  health  requires 
attention. 

The  gums  are  yery  liable  to  infUunmation ;  you  have  redness, 
iweiling,  heat  of  mouth,  soreness,  and  often  rery  seyere  pain.  The 
common  cause  is  irritation,  arising  from  dead  fangs,  or  diseased  teeth. 
Now  I  told  you,  when  speaking  of  inflammation,  that  when  a  part 
mortifies,  nature  sets  up  a  proceu  of  separation— a  line  tf  demansa- 
tion  IB  found  separating  the  dead  from  the  liying.  The  ulceratiye  pro- 
oesi  gradually  eats  through  all  intervening  structure,  and  the  dead 
part  fidls  off  if  it  be  not  remoyed  by  surgical  aid.  The  same  law  affects 
the  action  set  up  by  foreign  bodies ;  if  a  spiculum  of  wood  be  run  into 
tbe  finger,  inflammation  arises,  and  after  some  time,  the  offending,  or  in-: 
trading  body  is  expelled.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  aninud  frame, 
that  dead  parts  shall  irritate  liying  parts,  and  produce  such  conditions 
ss  naturally  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  offending  agent.  But  the  teeth 
sre  BO  firmly  set  in  their  sockets,  and  are  so  dense  in  their  structure, 
that  they  do  not  easily  ulcerate  or  absorb ;  they  remain,  therefore,  for 
a  long  time  after  their  complete  or  partial  death,  a  plague  to  the  soft 
parts  with  which  they  are  connected ;  they  keep  up  a  state  of  chronic 
inflammation,  the  gums  around  become  exceedingly  sensitiye,  and  are 
easily  exdted  into  acute  inflammation  by  the  action  of  irritants. 
If  the  unfortunate  possessor  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold,  or  the 
gums  be  irritated  by  increased  acidity  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
or  by  any  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  this  acute  inflammation  is 
remarkably  prone  to  end  in  abscess,  gum-boils,  as  the  little  ones  are 
called ;  sometimes  the  quantity  of  matter  formed  is  yery  large,  and 
of  an  exceedingly  offensiye  character. 

The  chronic  form  of  inflammation  is  frequently  attended  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  gum  around  the  decayed  tooth,  the  soft  parts  separating 
tberefirom,  in  the  yain  attempt  to  expel  the  offending  body.  This 
proeess  goes  on  sometimes  for  a  yery  long  period;  fungous  granulations 
spring  up,  unhealthy,  spongy,  loose,  and  incapable  of  cicatrizing ; 
they  easily  bleed  and  make  the  mouth  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and 
whilst  the  dead  tooth  remains  in  situ,  no  satisfactory  cure  of  this 
state  of  things  can  possibly  take  place.  How  yain  then  must  be  the 
promise  of  the  dentist,  who  tells  his  patient,  that  he  will  fit  him  a  set 
of  teeth  without  extracting  the  stumps ;  and  if  the  dentist  knows  the 
impossibility  of  such  being  of  sendee  for  long,  how  unwise  and  in ' 
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juriouB  to  the  best  intereita  of  the  Dental  profeiaioD.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  whilst  there  are  dead  teeth,  or  ulcerating  fimgs 
remaining  m  the  jawa,  you  will  never  be  aUe  to  fix  a  plate  in  the 
mouth  that  your  patient  can  wear  with  comfort ;  if  you  do  e»<ible 
him  to  wear  it,  he  will  not  with  to  use  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

When  the  inflammation  exists  in  the  gum  itself  the  matter  is 
generally  feimed  within  the  substance  of  the  gum,  and  can  be  easily 
eyacuated ;  but  it  b  frequently  fiur  more  serious  in  its  nature,  tl^ 
matter  forming  between  the  substance  of  the  gum  and  the  alveolar 
process,  or  it  may  even  be,  within  the  socket  of  the  tooth.  If  the 
suppurative  process  is  established  here,  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and 
may  continue  without  intermission  for  many  days;  eventually  the 
matter  is  discharged,  and  there  is  at  once  a  great  alleviation  of  the 
suffering.  It  may  discharge  near  the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  it  may 
burrow  along  the  bone  beneath  the  periosteum,  for  some  distance, 
and  then  dischaige  itself,  forming  a  fistulous  opening,  through  which 
putrid  fluids  are  continually  finding  their  way  into  the  mouth,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  disgust  of  the  patient. 

This  dischaige  of  matter  may  take  place  into  the  antrum,  and 
then  the  case  becomes  still  more  serious ;  for  the  whole  of  the  mucus 
lining  of  that  cavity  may  take  <»  the  inflammatory  process.  It  ooea- 
siondly  happens,  that  this  effect  of  previous  disease,  is  the  condition 
attended  to  most,  whilst  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief  viz. — a 
portion  of  a  diseased  tooth  is  left  alone,  only  to  do  greater  mischief  at 
some  future  period.  When  the  membrane  of  the  antrum  inflames 
from  this  cause,  it  pours  forth  a  vitiated  secretion,  which  is  not  ex- 
actly puB,  but  a  kind  of  mucus  altered  in  quality  and  increased  in 
quantity  by  inflammatory  action.  This  condition  of  the  antrum  can  of 
course  only  arise  when  the  inflammation  of  the  gums  has  had  its  origin 
in  diseased  fimgs  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  if  you  recollect  the  anatomy 
of  this  part  of  the  mouth,  you  will  easily  see  how  such  an  event  may 
arise ;  fbr  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  firequently  send  their  roots  very 
nearly  through  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and  at  times  they  are  merely 
covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  that  cavity. 

The  pain  attending  upon  inflammation  of  the  antrum,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  effused  fluid,  and  the 
structure  of  the  antrum  is  such,  that  it  must  be  filled  befi^re  the 
pressure  becomes  great :  the  pain  then  is  continuous  and  urgent,  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  become  distended,  the  cheek  may  project,  and  at 
length  matter  breaks  forth  through  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  relief  ia 
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obtained  by  natare,  if  art  does  not  come  first  to  aid»  by  OTacuating  it 
throogh  the  alveolar  processes  of  those  teeth  which  first  set  up  the 
mischief. 

The  best  eyidence  of  suppuration  within  the  antrum^  in  addition 
to  the  uneasiness  and  tenderness  of  the  cheek,  will  be  the  flow  of 
matter  through  the  apertures  left,  when  decayed  teeth  have  been  re- 
moTed,  or  by  its  dischaige  into  the  nose. 

The  treatment  of  suppuration  within  the  antrum,  consists  in  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  an  opening  in  a  depending  situation, 
and  occasionally  syringing  it  out  with  warm  water«  If  there  is  no 
tooth  requiring  removal,  the  antrum  may  be  perforated  through  its 
anterior  parieties.  Divide  the  mucus  membrane  and  periosteum  above 
the  first  molar  tooth,  and  perforate  the  now  thinned  bony  wall ;  be 
careful  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  depth  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, and  direct  the  perforator  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards ;  make 
your  opening  laige,  and  prevent  its  closing,  by  occasionally  inserting 
a  slip  of  lint,  or  a  small  wax  tent.  You  will  now  have  a  fistulous 
aperture  which  will  give  you  some  trouble  to  close,  unless  you  have 
removed  the  cause  of  the  suppuration  in  the  first  instance ;  this  will 
generally  be  the  stumps  of  decayed  teeth,  and  all  the  fangs  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  says,  in  a  Clinical  Lecture,  reported  in  the  Medical 
Gazette : — "^  The  cause  in  which  the  disease  (t.  e,  suppuration  of  the 
^  antrum)  originates,  is  generally  a  diseased  tooth,  which  by-the-by 
*^  gives  rise  to  toothache.  The  inflammation  on  which  the  toothache 
«  depends  then  terminates,  as  it  always  does,  in  the  death  of  the  pulp 
*^  of  the  tooth  :  then  the  whole  tooth  dies,  and  is  now  like  a  portion 
**  of  dead  bone,  or  any  foreign  substance  stuck  in  the  jaw." 

The  teeth  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  calcareous  deposit  around  their 
crowns,  called  tartar,  or  salivary  calculus ;  it  adheres  very  firmly  to 
them,  and  insinuates  itself  under  the  edges  of  the  gums,  exciting  ir- 
ritation, and  at  length  inflammation  and  ulceration.  It  is  deposited 
fimn  the  saliva,  and  is  generally  found  in  laiger  quantities  near  to  the 
duets  of  the  salivary  glands,  especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
formation  of  tartar,  its  chemical  characters,  and  the  reasons  fi>r  its 
presence  in  some  parties,  and  not  in  others,  are  at  present  doubtful 
points ;  one  author  represents  it  as  a  secretion  from  the  saliva  itself^ 
ivhilst  another  states,  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  it  is  composed 
of  the  calcareous  shells  of  innumerable  animalcule,  or  vibriones, 
which  infest  the  mouth,  leaving  their  debris  to  crystalize  (so  to  speak) 
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mucus  is  deriTed  from  the  saliTa,  and  if  evidently  the  bond 
I  for  the  calcareous  particles. 

now  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of  influnmatxin  of  tba 

If  twtar  be  present,  it  must  be  remov^  as  fast  as  deposited, 
eeth  are  well  brushed  every  day,  it  will  not  form,  bat  when 
cess  has  been  neglected,  it  adheres  so  firmly  to  them,  that  a 
itrument  is  necessary  for  this  purpoee,  and  you  are  called  upon 

the  teeth. 

he  inflammation  has  arisen  from  decayed  teeth,  these  must  be 
1 ;  for  so  long  as  a  dead  bng  is  left  in  the  jaw,  there  can  be  no 
'  removing  the  inflammation. 

netimes  the  inflammation  ia  caused  by  the  presence  of  teetii 
are  not  sound,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  sufB.- 

decayed  to  justify  removal ;  there  may  be  lonje  little  irrita* 
use  near  the  teeth,  keeping  up  inflammation  in  the  gum,  and 
1  by  the  carious  tooth,  leading  to  continual  danger  of  suppuis- 
This  should  be  remedied  by  lessening  the  inflammation  by  local 
ig ;  a  leech  skilfully  applied  to  the  actually  inflamed  part,  will 
itly  be  of  great  service— scarifications  are  sometime!  used  with 
,  but  the  success  is  more  doubtful  than  leediing ;  cold  water 

useful,  carefully  and  continually  applied ;  it  is  only,  however, 
itely  serviceable  in  slight  inflaramationa,  leeching  b^g  by  Sat 
ist  effectual  remedy,  for  the  flow  of  bleed  will  conrinne  fitr  some 
vm  a  leech-bite,  whilst  a  ecarificatioa  ceases  to  bleed  in  a  few 
is,  so  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  inflammation  to  become  sub- 
It  is  a  remedy,  however,  which  must  be  used  in  the  early 
>f  the  disease,  as  af^r  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  will  be 
service ;  your  object  should  then  be  to  hasten  the  evacuatim 

pus  by  emollients  and  fomentations  generally ;  at  the  same 
he  general  health  must  be  attended  to.  When  you  are  quite 
1  of  the  presence  of  pus,  and  if  the  abecess  con  be  easily  reached, 
Bt  should  be  passed  into  it,  and  afterwards  a  plentiful  supi^y 
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of  wann  water  used.  When  the  gamfl  are  what  laeaQedTtfyqNNinr, 
•earifieadone  are  of  moat  uae,  and  eonaiderable  benefit  ia  obtained  by 
nsbg  a  waah,  eoniietnig  of  gallic  acid  and  Unetare  of  mynh,  onoe  or 
twiee  a-day.  At  all  other  timea»  applicationi  are  wotn  than  uadeeBi 
the  majority  are  decidedly  injurioua,  and  yomr  patient  had  mnch 
better  use  cold  water  than  any  of  the  many  stimulating  and  add 
Btibstancea,  which  are  ao  frequently  recommended  as  wai^  for  the 
moath  when  the  gums  are  inflamed. 

A  Yery  freqaent  tource  of  inflammation  in  the  young  adult  ia  the 
irritation  set  up  during  the  dentition  of  the  wisdom  teeth ;  I  ihall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  hereafter,  regarding  these  oigans ;  and  I  will 
DOW  only  remaric,  that  free  scarifications  will  relicTe,  assisted  by  a 
good  dote  of  physic ;  for  just  as  in  young  children,  dentition  b  rsn« 
dered  more  easy  by  a  free  condition  of  the  alimentaiy  canal ;  so  like- 
wise in  adulta,  the  wisdom  teeth  are  always  cut  with  difficulty  when 
the  digestive  organs  are  at  fault. 

I  mentioned  to  you,  when  I  spoke  of  inflamation,  that  it  might 
be  common,  or  specific ;  the  common  being  that  inflammation  which 
is  excited  at  any  time  by  any  thing,  but  the  specific  can  only  be  ex* 
cited  by  one  agent ;  thus  we  may  have  the  rheumatic,  the  mercuriali 
and  the  syphilitic,  each  of  which  can  only  be  excited  by  rheumatism, 
bj  mercury,  or  by  syphilis.  Now  the  rheumatic  inflammation  diflera 
considerably  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  prone  to  suppurate ; 
you  need  not  fear  the  supervention  of  this  event,  and  your  treatment, 
therefore,  vnll  not  be  directed  so  much  to  the  local  pain,  as  the  gene* 
ral  state  of  the  system ;  your  patient  wants  medical  treatment ;  cold 
or  warm  water  will  be  all  the  local  appliancies  necessary ;  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  a  blue-pill  and  a  black  draught,  followed  perhaps  by 
^  6w  doees  of  quinine,  or  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  according  to  the 
strength  of  your  patient,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  remove  the 
pain  than  leeching  or  scarifying  the  gums. 

Mercurial  inflammation  is  another  condition,  very  likely  to  be  fine* 
quently  brought  to  your  notice,  although  salivation  is  not  carried  to 
the  great  extent  that  used  to  be  the  case  in  days  gone  by.  Now 
I  should  tell  you,  that  when  mercury  has  been  given  for  a  period  of 
time,  varying  according  to  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  your 
patient,  the  gums  become  spongy  and  congested ;  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  the  salivary  and  mucus  secretions  into  the  mouth ;  their  co- 
lour changes  to  that  of  a  pale  rose,  with  a  border  of  bright  red  next 
the  teeth  themselves.     The  soreness  and  swelling  increase,  the  red 
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line  near  the  teeth  ulcerates,  the  diBcharges  become  excessive,  and  a 
constant  coppery  taste  is  present  in  the  roouth ;  the  inflammation  in- 
creases, the  gums  blister  all  oyer,  are  excessirelj  sore,  irritative  fever 
sets  in,  the  tongue  swells,  is  pushed  against  the  teeth,  the  saliva 
flows  in  quantity,  the  inflammation  increases,  and  it  may  be  that  gan- 
grene results ;  whilst  the  patient  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  the  red 
blood  departs  from  the  body,  excessive  pallor  results,  and  possibly 
death  closes  the  scene.    Such  is  the  progress  of  events  which  may 
follow  upon  fr  long-continued,  or  an  injudicious  course  of  mercury. 
The  symptoms,  howeyer,  may  cease  at  any  point  in  the  course  or 
train  1  have  mentioned.     The  most  rational  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
abate  the  inflammation  by  leeches  beneath  the  jaws,  used  several 
times  in  succession,  and  in  the  interim  applying  a  large  linseed-meal 
poultice,  and  using  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  consisting  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  brandy  and  water,  changing  it  occasionally  for  a  lotion  con- 
taining a  dram  of  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water ; 
this  latter  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  cleansing  the  intolerable 
foBtor  of  the  breath,  and  allows  the  patient  to  take  food  with  some 
degree  of  comfort.     This  kind  of  wash  will  always  be  the  best  that 
can  be  used,  in  all  cases  when  the  discharges  are  of  an  ofiensive  cha- 
racter, and  will,  by  correcting  the  frequently-disgusting  odour  of  these 
cases,  be  a  great  boon  to  both  surgeon  and  patient.     When  there  is 
only  a  slight  amount  of  salivation,  the  leeches  will  of  course  not  be 
required ;    I  should  only   recommend  their  application   when  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  character  to  threaten  gangrene. 

There  is  another  medicine  which  easily  affects  the  salivary  glanda 
and  gums — It  is  iodine  and  its  different  salts,  especially  the  io<tide  of 
potassium,  a  medicine  of  great  power  and  varied  use.  Whilst  a  patient 
is  under  its  influence  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  nasal  mucus,  he 
is  frequently  clearing  his  throat,  the  gums  become  spongy  and  tender, 
of  a  darker  colour  than  from  mercurial  salivation,  whilst  the  increase 
of  secretion  is  more  that  of  mucus,  than  of  the  salivary  fluids.  If 
there  are  any  decayed  or  decaying  teeth  in  the  mouth,  the  exhibition 
of  the  iodine  may  be  the  means  of  increasing  that  decay,  and  exciting 
actual  inflammation  around  the  tooth,  leading  it  may  be  to  suppura- 
tion ;  when  such  is  the  case,  you  should  advise  the  suspension  of  the 
remedy,  unless  the  disease  for  which  it  is  given  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  maxillary  ailment ;  the  increased  excitement  of  the 
gums  and  dental  nerves  will  usually  subside  after  a  few  days'  rest 
fh>m  the  action  of  the  iodine,  whilst  all  your  attention  will  not  avail 
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if  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  peneyered  in.  Now  neither  mercury  nor 
iodine  will  do  poeitiye  injury  to  the  teeth,  if  these  are  otherwise 
healthy,  and  the  secretions  of  the  buccal  and  other  salivary  glands  are 
healthy  in  their  character.  If^  howeyer,  these  latter  are  unhealthy, 
that  is,  if  they  are  changed,  and  have  an  add  reaction,  instead  of  an 
alkaline,  which  they  ought  to  have ;  then  the  influence  of  both  those 
medicines  may  act  most  perniciously. 

There  is  another  agent  which  acts  directly  upon  the  gums ;  one 
that  is  occasionally  used  as  a  medicine,  but  much  moie  frequently  ob- 
tains entrance  into  the  system,  when  a  num  is  engaged  in  the  fine 
arts,  from  being  exposed  to  its  fumes,  or  from  it  being  accidentally 
present  in  water — I  mean  lead  and  its  compounds.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  active  action  upon  the  teeth,  but  I  never  see 
the  evidence  of  its  presence,  unless  the  teeth  are  much  decayed ;  and 
they  are  always  more  or  less  stained  brown.  The  presence  of  lead  in 
the  system  is  known  by  a  narrow  leaden-blue,  or  slate-blue  line,  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  margins  of 
the  gums  nearest  to  the  incisors  of  either  jaw,  the  rest  of  the  gums 
being  of  a  bluish-red  tint.  This  blue  discoloration  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  sulphuret  of  lead  in  the  system,  and  requires  general  treat- 
ment. In  no  case  ought  dental  operations  to  be  performed  upon  the 
mouth,  at  least  operations  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  new  teeth,  until  all 
evidence  of  lead  discoloumtion  has  disappeared,  for  the  gums  will  be 
somewhat  swollen,  and  the  plate  cannot  possibly  rest  comfortably 
upon  a  membrane  loaded  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

I  may  as  well,  whilst  J  am  upon  the  subject  of  inflammation,  tell 
you  a  little  about  the  wisdom  teeth.  Now  we  are  all  of  us  alive  to 
the  complications  attending  the  dentition  of  infants ;  but  the  second 
takes  place  so  gradually,  and  usually  with  so  much  ease,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  that  complications  may 
and  do  arise  of  a  most  serious  character;  inflammation  of  brain, 
diarrhfea,  convulsions,  and  a  series  of  other  maladies,  come  on  and 
pass  away,  frequently  without  any  reference  being  made  to  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  same.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  wis- 
dom teeth.  A  young  lady  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  is  considered  a 
charming  musician ;  after  a  time  she  becomes  teazed  with  sore  throat ; 
it  comes  and  goes  in  a  most  tiresome  manner ;  gradually  the  throat 
iKJconies  loUj^b,  ihe  tonsils  enlarge,  and  the  character  of  the  voice 
U  6|  oilt ;  and  the  more  you  do  to  the  throat,  usually  the  worse  it  be- 
comes.    Caustic  silver  is  applied,  then  iodine,  and  a  score  of  other 
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applications.  These  axe  all  useless,  if  the  wisdom  teeth  are  coyered 
with  a  thick,  red^  and  at  times  tender  gum,  for  here  is  the  &ult :  so 
long  as  these  teeth  remain  coyered,  or  half-covered  with  gum,  so 
long  will  your  enlarged  tonsils,  thickened  and  roughened  pharynx, 
and  husky  yoice  continue.  Lance  these  gums  freely,  and  if  need  be, 
cut  away  a  portion  from  aboTO  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  and  after 
your  tooth  has  come  through,  you  will  haye  no  further  difficulty  with 
the  throat  or  tonsils. 

Another  person  will  haye  a  constant  hacking  cough-— cough, 
cough,  cough,  all  day  long,  relieyed  by  nothing ;  or  else  it  comes  and 
goes  in  a  most  uncertain  manner.  The  throat  and  tonsils  are  thick- 
ened, the  teeth  are  not  througli,  and  you  will  say,  there  ia  no 
room  for  them  to  protrude.  Should  such  be  the  case,  you  had  better 
extract  the  second  molar,  if  it  is  decayed,  for  then  the  third  will 
most  likely  take  its  place.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  soon  become  so,  pro- 
Tided  there  be  really  no  room  for  the  wise  tooth  to  get  out,  by  reason 
of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  If  you  are  assured,  by  the 
continuance  of  severe  pain  in  the  wisdom  tooth  (or  from  some 
other  cause),  of  its  decay,  you  had  better  extract  it  at  once,  if  prac- 
ticable, and  by  so  doing  you  will  relieve  your  patient  from  a  large 
amount  of  pain  and  inconvenience. 

In  some  cases  the  wisdom  teeth  are  cut  with  convulsions,  with 
severe  cephalalgia,  with  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  with  long-con- 
tinued vomiting,  with  diarrheea,  or  several  other  symptoms  of  disease, 
which  usually  continue,  more  or  less,  until  the  teeth  are  through  the 
gum,  and  the  latter  has  receded  so  that  it  is  free  from  pressure. 

Abscesses  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw  occur  from  this  cause, 
earache,  and  abscess  within  or  behind  the  ear,  opthalmia  in  various 
forms,  and  sore  throat,  the  latter  most  likely  some  time  during 
dentition,  in  every  case. 

I  have  been  led  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  disorders 
which  accompany  dentition  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  great  fre- 
quency with  which  I  have  met  with  sore  throat  and  enlarged  tonsils 
when  this  process  has  been  going  on.  As  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
large  military  seminary  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
at  Addiscombe,  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  this  pro- 
cess among  the  gentlemen  cadets  of  that  establishment ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  cases  of  sore  throat, 
frequent  headaches,  continual  coughs,  and  several  other  troublesome 
disorders,  as  opthalmia,  discharges  from  ears  and  nose,  have  had  a 
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coDoectioii  with  imtation  arising  firom  dentition  of   the*  wisdom 
teetL 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
cegaiding  eancruin  oris,  or  cankers,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  It  com- 
menees  by  ulceration  inside  the  cheek,  quickly  followed  by  gangrene, 
and  accompanied  by  a  copious  secretion  of  foetid  salira ;  it  is  caused 
by  inflammation  of  a  low  character,  and  is  a  consequence  rather  of 
debility  than  actiye  inflammation.  It  rapidly  sloughs  through  the 
cheek  until  it  opens  upon  the  outer  side.  The  gums  and  alTOoli  are 
seriously  iuTolyed,  the  teeth  become  loose  and  carious,  and  drop  out ; 
abscesses  form  in  Tsrious  parts,  and  make  openings  for  themselves 
in  difimnt  directions ;  portions  of  the  masdllary  bones  die,  and  if 
the  patient  lecoyers,  a  long  and  tedious  process  has  to  be  gone  through 
to  allow  of  the  exfoliation  of  the  dead  portions  of  the  bones.  This 
disease  is,  happily,  not  a  fiiequent  one  in  this  country  ;  it  b  best  met 
by  free  living,  and  invigorating  remedies— wine  and  quinine,  &c., 
whilst  firesh  air  will,  in  importance,  be  second  to  none,  except  highly 
nutritious  food. 

The  next  subject  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  caries  and 
its  allied  disease — ^necrosis.  You  will  recollect  I  told  you,  in  my  first 
lecture,  that  caries  represente'^,  or  was  analogous  to  ulceration  in  soft 
tissues,  and  necrosis  represented  mortification.  The  same  distinctioti 
wfll  apply  as  well  to  the  teeth  as  to  the  other  bony  structures  of  the 
body.  There  will,  however,  be  some  little  diflerence  in  the  actual 
progress  of  caries  in  a  tooth,  as  compared  with  caries  of  a  vertebra  or 
other  bone,  having  a  cancellous  structure,  for,  I  may  tell  you,  that 
true  caries  is  much  more  usually  found  in  soft  and  cancellated  bones, 
whilst  necrons  is  more  usual  in  the  hard  bones :  thus,  necrosis  is 
common  in  diseases  of  the  maxillary  bone,  but  caries  is  rare.  I 
believe,  Mr.  Tomes  is  our  best  authority  upon  the  causes  of  caries, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  you  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject  as  detailed  in  his  valuable  work  upon  the  teeth,  which  I 
ahould  strongly  advise  you  all  to  study  with  diligence  and  attentioii| 
although  I  difler  a  little  with  him  in  some  of  his  points. 

Mr.  Tomes  defines  caries  to  be  ^^  death  and  subsequent  progressive 
decomposition  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tooth ;"  and  according  to 
his  theory,  two  circumstances  are  necessary  for  complete  dental  gan 
grene  or  decay ;  viz.,  ^^  a  concurrence  of  dead  dental  tissue,  and  a 
condition  of  the  oral  fluids  capable  of  decomposing  the  dead  part." 
The  vitality  of  the  dentine  being  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Tonies's  theory. 
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He  sayi  that  caries  is  attended  with  a  yital  physical  change  in 
the  dentine  itself;  the  dead  is  not  separated  from  the  living  part  of 
the  tooth,  hut  it  is  circoinscribed  hy  the  consolidation  of  the  living 
that  is  next  to  the  dead.  The  tuhai  become  filled  up ;  they  are 
rendered  solid,  and  the  circulation  is  cut  off  from  the  dead  mass  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  tubes.  . 

Mr.  Tomes  also  states,  that  if  a  carious  tooth  be  ezanuned  with 
an  eye-glass,  the  carious  portion  will  be  seen  to  be  circumscribed  by  a 
translucent  line,  which  is  caused  by  the  consolidation  of  the  dentinal 
tubes,  and  he  views  this  change  as  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
soft  parts  when  affected  with  inflammation  leading  to  abscess. 

This  opinion,  to  my  mind,  is  opposed  to  his  definition,  and  will 
correspond  rather  to  the  ulcerative  process  than  complete  death  of  the 
part ;  so  that  merely  differing  in  words,  we  quite  agree  in  description. 

Mr.  Tomes  also  gives  as  another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
dentine,  *^  the  fact  of  irritation  being  transmitted  in  cases  of  caries 
to  the  pulp,  whereby  it  is  induced  to  renew  its  formative  functions, 
and  recede  from  the  source  of  annoyance  behind  a  barrier  formed 
at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance." 

According  to  his  view,  the  first  process  of  caries  consists  in  the 
death  of  a  portion  of  the  tooth ;  the  second,  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  dental  tissues.  "  The  dentine,"  he  says,  •*  from 
abnormal  action,  loses  its  vitality,  and  with  the  loss  of  vitality 
the  power  of  resisting  chemical  action ;  and  the  dead  part,  therefore, 
under  favouring  circumstances,  is  decomposed  by  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth.  The  physical  changes  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  disease^ 
are  first  observable  under  the  enamel ;  which  latter,  over  the  affected 
spot,  is  either  slightly  discoloured,  or  unusually  opaque  and  white  : 
the  diseased  dentine  becomes  brown,  more  or  less  marked,  according 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  decay  has  advanced ;  the  slower  the 
process  the  deeper  will  be  the  colour  of  the  carious  portion,  and 
vice  vena.  The  decomposed  condition  advances  gradually  from  the 
surface  towards  the  centre,  invariably  taking  the  course  of  the  dental 
tubes  I  and  as  the  various  branches  of  these  converge  in  their  passage 
inwards  to  join  the  main  tubes,  the  diseased  mass  is  necessarily  of  a 
conical  form.  After  a  while,  the  surface  of  the  dentine  immediately 
mider  the  enamel  becomes  soflened  by  the  loss  of  its  earthy  in- 
gredients, the  enamel  itself  affected,  and  no  longer  supported  by  the 
subjacent  dentine,  falls  in,  and  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  tooth  which 
increases  in  depth,  following  the  course  of  the  tubes,  and  likewise 
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extending  laterally.  By  a  continuance  of  this  destructive  proceas,  an 
opening  is  formed  in  the  pulp  canty,  and  eyentually  the  whole  of  the 
erown  of  the  tooth  is  destroyed. 

**  Sometimes,  at  this  stage  of  the  process  the  disease  becomes 
anested,  there  is  more  vitality  in  the  fimgs,  they  resist  the  ulcerative 
process,  and  are  proof  against  the  influence  that  destroyed  the  crown. 
In  these  cases,  the  inside  of  the  cavity  thus  fonued,  is  found  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  bright  and  hard,  like  ivory  or  ebumated  bone, 
and  by  this  means  the  fangs  are  retained,  their  vitality  being  pre- 
aerved,  and  the  second  variety  of  diseased  bone,  viz.,  necrosis,  is  not 
perfected.  Should,  however,  the  whole  of  the  pulp  be  destroyed-— 
aheuld  the  ulcerated  process  remove  or  render  useless  the  dental  nerve, 
then  necrosis  of  the  whole  tooth  results,  and  eventually  the  whole 
most  be  got  rid  ot,  or  it  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  maxillary  jaw,  a 
source  of  constant  suffering  and  uneasiness  to  the  unfortunate  owner." 

1  would  here  say  a  few  words  upon  the  custom  of  destroying  the 
nerve  before  proceeding  to  stop  the  tooth.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  nerve  destroyed,  for  if  it  were  so  it  would  be  useless  to  stop  the 
tooth :  a  few  weeks  at  most  will  lead  to  the  death  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  owner  will  be  ready  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  blame  (deservedly)  the 
dental  surgeon  who  had,  as  he  supposed,  badly  stopped  his  tooth. 
I  should  therefore  strongly  advise  you  to  study  these  processes,  freely 
examine  into  every  point  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  teeth 
and  their  microscopic  structure;  consider  well  the  pathology  of 
ulceration  and  gangrene ;  bring  all  the  general  facts  of  inflammation 
to  bear  upon  these  processes,  and  you  will  then  be  in  a  proper  and 
aaie  condition  to  study  the  local  effects  of  disease  in  the  dentine  and 
enuia  petrosa  of  the  teeth  themselves.  It  is  from  dental  physiologists 
neglecting  the  study  of  general  pathology  that  so  much  error — so  much 
seeming  contradiction  has  arisen  as  to  the  causes  and  progress  of 
dental  caries.  Of  course,  if  the  nerve  is  destroyed,  or  if  the  first 
inflammation  is  sufiidently  intense,  the  whole  of  the  tooth  becomes 
implicated ;  it  is  necrosed,  and  all  your  efforts  will  be  useless  to 
preserve  it  in  the  mouth,  and  stopping  such  a  tooth  would  be  un- 
pardonable ignorance.  You  may,  by  constant  cleanliness,  by  attention 
to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  by  occasional  applications  of  mild 
astringents,  you  may,  I  say,  stay  the  progress  of  caries,  and  assist  in 
producing  the  stage  of  ebumation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tomes ;  but  no 
aid  can  restore  dead  bone.  You  may  heal  an  ulcer  on  the  leg,  but 
you  cannot  restore  vitality  to  a  mortified  part ;  ulceration  will  be  set 
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up  around  it  in  the  same  way  that  ulceration  arises  in  the  gum  around 
the  crown  of  the  tooth,  preparatory  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  get  rid  of  useless  and  offending  matter. 

I  would  also  tell  you,  you  should  study  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son Mackenzie ;  there  is  a  paper  by  him  upon  the  predisposing  causes 
of  dental  caries,  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1 854,  which  contains  some  useful  remarks,  even  if  not  per- 
fectly correct.  His  opinion  is,  that  caries  always  commences  on,  and 
not  in  the  teeth,  and  founded  upon  this  opinion  is  his  advice  to  use 
the  file  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  You  may  study  his  paper, 
but  afterwards  judge  for  yourselyes. 

I  will,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  caries  of  the  tooth,  give  you 
the  opinion  of  another  author  upon  the  pathology  of  caries,  that  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Salter,  as  detailed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society,  Jane  26th  1855,  which  is  well  worthy  your  perusal. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Salter  states,  ^*  When  dentine  becomes  carious,  the  pulp 
becomes  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  which  produces  a  change 
in  its  physical  properties,  it  first  becomes  firmer  than  natural,  then 
hard  and  elastic,  then  perfectly  hard  and  brittle  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  calcification  which  occurs  intrinsically  in  the  substance  of  the 
pulp,  and  not  on  its  surface,  dif^ring  in  this  respect  from  primary^ 
and  the  other  two  forms  of  secondary  dentine,  it  is  displayed  at  sun- 
dry isolated  points  which  are  not  interstitial  deposits  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, but  consists  of  animal  matter  impregnated  with  earth.  As  the 
calcification  advances,  the  points  enlarge,  and  at  length  form  a  dense 
coherent  mass,  which  is  Oiteo  Dentine"  *'  When  the  pulp  has  become 
perfectly  calcified,  the  functions  of  the  nerves  have  ceased,  and  the 
structure  is  without  sensation ;  but  at  times,  instead  of  Osteo  dentine^ 
the  pulp  is  converted  into  crusta  petrosa,  the  process,  though  morbid 
in  its  nature  is  reparative  in  its  results."  Caries  of  the  maxillary  bones 
is  very  rare  compared  with  necrosis ;  I  have  never  met  with  a 
case ;  but  of  the  latter  disease,  instances  are  very  frequent.  I  can 
recollect  one  or  two  instances  in  the  days  of  my  pupilage,  when  I  used 
the  key  for  the  purposes  of  extraction,  fracturing  a  portion  of  the 
alveolar  processes  so  irretriveably,  that  it  was  afterwards  removed, 
necrosed  ;  and  I  feel  assured,  that  the  same  mishap  must  have  hap- 
pened to  every  heavy-fisted  apprentice,  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw 
teeth  without  instruction,  and  to  judge  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
toothache,  as  if  the  knowledge  came  into  his  head  as  naturally  as  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  without  regard  to  the  future  efiect 
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upon  the  poor  unfortunates  who  hsppened  to  fidl  in  the  way  of  his 
tendor  mercies. 

Thank  goodness,  howeyer,  that  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
sun  of  wholesale  tooth-diawing  is  setting ;  and  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
«nd  those  honourable  men  associated  with  you  as  the  promoters  of 
this  Dental  Ck>llege,  will  doTolve  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  public 
call  now  being  made  for  educated  dentists. 

Necrosis  of  the  jaw  may  arise  then  from  injury,  or  from  the 
Tiolenee  of  inflammation ;  the  injury  may  be  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the 
ehanoe  of  recoTery,  although  the  jaw  may  be  very  severely  fractured, 
and  yet  necrosis  will  not  follow,  especially  if  the  health  is  in  a  good 
state,  fi>r  it  is  a  condition  more  depending  upon  the  general  health 
than  altogether  upon  local  causes.  In  speaking  of  abscess,  I  alluded 
somewhat  to  the  small  sequestra  of  bene  which  sometimes  follow  that 
pfocess.  It  may,  however,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  jaw-bone, 
more  especially  the  lower  jaw ;  matter  continues  to  form  around  the 
dead  part,  and  sinuses  fonn  in  the  cheek  and  beneath  the  ear,  leading 
to  a  very  disgusting  state  of  things,  which  will  cause  the  patient  to 
submit  to  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  offender.  The  probe  passed  into 
these  sinuses  impinges  upon  the  dead  bone,  and  when  this  has  been 
discovered,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  it,  being  careful  to 
be  assured  that  it  is  dead  bone,  and  not,  as  sometimes  happens, 
a  dead  tooth  or  teeth..  Those  of  you  who  may  happen  to 
engaged  in  any  cases  requiring  such  operations,  may  consult 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  with  advantage. 
He  goes  into  the  details  of  the  operation  for  removal,  and  gives  seve- 
ral very  interesting  cases. 

I  ought  here  also  to  mention  the  effect  of  phosphorus  upon  the  max- 
iUsB,  causing  a  disease  which  has  made  its  appearance  at  our  hospitals 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  restricted  in  a  great  measure  to  those 
persons  employed  in  lucifer-match  manufactories.  The  disease  only 
attacks  persons  having  carious  teeth,  the  phosphoric  vapour  being  en- 
abled to  enter  into  direct  contact  with  the  periosteum,  on  which  its 
irritating  influence  is  subsequently  exerted.  The  disease  consists  es- 
sentially of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  terminating  in  necrosis, 
or  death  of  the  bone.  A  i  low  periosteal  hypertrophy,  says  Mr.  Si 
mon,  who  has  described  this  disease,  with  gradual  alteration  of  tissue, 
and  a  laminated  growth  of  bone  in  the  periosteum,  and  beneath  it, 
eonstitute  the  first  stage  of  the  disease* 

This  stage  is  not  attended  with  much  suffering,  and  usually  the 
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patient  considers  himself  tormented  with  toothache  ;  presently  an  at- 
tack of  acute  inflammation  arises,  great  tumefaction  and  severe  pain 
come  on,  the  soft  parts  yield,  the  jaw,  more  or  less  completely,  is  at 
once  struck  with  necrosis,  and  is  seen  lying  in  the  midst  of  disorgani- 
zed tissues,  which  pour  out  a  profuse  and  insufferably-foetid  dischaige. 
The  case  is  now  one  of  necrosed  bone ;  the  separatiop  takes  place  in 
the  usual  way,  and  if  the  patient  survives  the  constitutional  distur- 
bance of  the  second  stage,  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  will  be  necessary 
to  set  free  the  dead  bone.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  whenever  you  have  patients  who  are  engaged 
among  phosphorous  fumes,  be  careful  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of 
inhaling  those  fumes,  if  they  have  carious  teeth.  If  their  dental  or- 
gans are  sound,  there  is  no  fear  from  this  source.  Should  the  disease 
have  commenced,  free  incisions  must  be  made  along  the  line  of  the 
gums,  down  to  the  maxillary  bones  themselves;  free  incisions;  and  the 
remaining  treatment  must  be  managed  upon  general  principles. 

The  next  subject  that  will  engage  our  attention  is  neuralgia ;  you 
will  all  know  what  I  mean  by  neuralgia,  without  any  close  definition 
of  the  term  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  a  physiological  definition,  and  it 
is  not  in  itself  a  precise  term,  but  it  will  very  well  serve  our  purpose. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  part  of  a  nerve  the  pain  has  its  seat,  or  in 
what  manner  the  nerves  terminate,  so  that  I  cannot  even  fix  the  precise 
seat  of  the  pain  which  constitutes  neuralgia.  It  is  an  acute  pain, 
commencing  suddenly,  occupying  a  certain  spot,  and  radiating  by 
pangs,  or  flashes,  to  the  surrounding  nerves,  and  in  its  radiations  it 
follows  the  threads  of  the  nerves,  without  extending  to  the  neigh- 
bouring structures.  There  is  no  heat,  no  redness,  no  swelling,  and  the 
pain,  after  a  continuance  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  suddenly  abates, 
to  return  at  some  future  period  with  similar,  or  even  greater  intensity. 
The  cause  of  neuralgia,  like  its  seat,  is  unknown,  at  least  the  ex- 
citing cause,  for  in  some  cases  the  predisposing  cause  is  more  manifest. 
There  are  two  classes  of  cases,  one  intermittent  and  the  other^pure, 
the  latter  being  independent  of  every  cause.  It  usually  occurs  in 
pale,  luco-phlegmatic  persons,  and  seems  to  be  a  disease  of  debility. 
It  is  therefore  very  common  among  those  suffering  from  exhausting 
causes,  such  as  over  lactation.  Some  ladies  will  suffer  from  most  vio- 
lent pain  afler  every  time  the  child  takes  the  breast,  the  pain  evi- 
dently having  its  origin  in  debility,  the  result  of  the  drain  from  the 
breast ;  but  it  may  not  acknowledge  any  such  cause,  and  will  some- 
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times  be  brought  on  by  Buch  slight  touches  or  movements,  as  warrant 
the  assumption  of  some  magnetic  condition  giving  rise  to  it. 

The  intermittent  neuralgia  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  disease, 
snd  b  often  allied  to  ague,  having  its  origin  in  similar  causes,  such  as 
marsh  miasma,  and  other  sources  of  malaria ;  it  usually  comes  on  at 
a  stated  period,  with  great  regularity,  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of 
a  r^[ular  ague  fit. 

Now  neuralgia  of  both  kinds  may  be  seated  anywhere.  It  will  be 
finequently  present  in  some  portion  of  the  dental  nerve,  as  well  as  any 
other  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  You  will  be  frequently  called  upon  to 
remove  teeth  which  are  the  subject  of  this  disease,  and  if  you  do  not 
make  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  if  you  accede  to  his 
(your  patient's)  wish,  and  draw  the  tooth  indicated  by  him,  he  will 
probably  call  upon  you  on  the  foUovring  day,  and  say  you  have  drawn 
the  wrong  tooth. 

You  will  not  usually  find  the  diagnosis  difficult ;  except  the  pain, 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.     The  pain 
comes  suddenly,  and  goes  as  quickly.     The  character  of  the  pain  will 
guide  you  :  you  will  know  it  from  toothache,  the  result  of  exposed  or 
inflamed  pulp,  by  the  pain  in  the  latter  case  being  centralized  in  one 
tooth,  which  is  always  tender  when  it  is  struck ;  and  there  is  always 
a  hole  in  it,  and  if  the  exposed  pulp  be  touched,  it  is  found  to  be  ex- 
quisitely sensitive.     Whilst  if  the  case  is  one  of  pure  neuralgia,  none 
of  the  teeth  will  be  tender  when  touched,  and  the  patient  will  be  en- 
abled to  eat,  even  without  increasing  the  pain,  unless  indeed  the 
neuralgia  depend  upon  a  local  cause,  peculiar  to  the  teeth  themselves, 
or,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  firom  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
impacted  into  the  jaw,  and  irritating  a  nerve,  but  not  exciting  suffi- 
cient inflammation  to  produce  its  own  expulsion.     When  the  neuralgic 
affection  depends  upon  some  local  irritation  of  the  dental  nerves,  or 
from  pressure  upon  a  branch  of  that  organ,  it   generally  has  its 
origin  in  a  condition  of  the  fang  called  exostosis.     This  is  a  thickening 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  fang  by  the  deposit  of  true  bone,  or  at  least 
substance  analogous  to  the  crusta  petrosa^  so  that  the  fangs  of  the 
teeth  affected  with  this  condition,  become  thicker  and  larger  at  their 
apices,  than  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
cannot  be  drawn  very  easily  from  their  beds ;  an  attempt  therefore  to 
extract  will  firequently  end  in  failure,  the  extremities  of  the  fangs  are 
left  in  their  sockets,  and  the  neuralgic  affection  remains  unrelieved. 
If  you  have  diagnosed  your  case  correctly,  great  care  in  extraction 
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may  be  suceeasfiil,  in  which  case  the  neuralgia  departs,  net  again  to 
return. 

Should  you  be  unsuccessful,  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  more 
efficaoious  than  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  given  until  the  system 
is  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  iodine.  I  believe  I  have  cured  some 
cases  of  neuralgia,  dependent  upon  exostosis  of  the  fangs,  by  this 
medicine  continued  for  some  time. 

'  If  you  believe  that  your  case  is  caused  by  some  exhausting  drain, 
as  over  lactation,  you  must  advise  your  patient  to  wean  her  child, 
and  take  abundance  of  good  diet.  Quinine  and  steel  will  also  be  use- 
ful in  various  forms  and  combinations,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
when  other  things  do  not  forbid  its  use,  will  be  especially  beneficial. 
When  the  neuralgia  depends  upon  malaria  for  its  origin,  when  it  is 
intermittent  in  its  character,  you  will  genemlly  cure  it  by  iron  and 
quinine,  with  port  wine,  taking  care  to  see  that  these  medicines  do  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels. 

If  these  remedies  do  not  suffice,  you  had  better  recommend  a 
change  of  air,  as  some  local  cause  of  malaria  may  interfere  with  the 
action  of  your  remedies.  But  at  times  you  will  meet  with  cases 
which  will  baffle  all  your  skill,  will  not  yield  to  any  of  your  reme- 
dies, you  may  divide  the  nerve  (whlcli  has  been  repeatedly  done),  the 
affected  branch  of  the  nerve,  without  relieving  your  patient  in  the 
least ;  and  what  to  do  then  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  but  as  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  remedy  may  be  discovered  for  these  obscure  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  at  present  are  the  opprobria  medicorum. 

You  will  understand  from  what  I  have  said,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  cases  called  facial  neuralgia  are  not  really  so ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  nerve  pulp,  or  the  den- 
tal structures,  and  are  not  cases  of  true  neuralgia.     It  will  be  im- 
portant to  make  this  distinction,  as  the  remedies  that  are  correct  for 
neuralgia  proper,  will  fail  if  your  case  depends  upon  some  other  state. 
Sometimes  a  severe  neuralgic  affection  is  caused  by  the  condition 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.     You  will  recollect  I  told  you  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  Makenzie  believes  that  caries  always  commences  on 
and  not  in  the  teeth      Whether  the  term  always  is  correct  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  at  present ;  I  think  he  is  not  correct,  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
so  sometimes.     Undoubtedly  the  enamel  may  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  dentine  and  then  the  dentine  will  become  carious,  just  as 
the  end  of  the  finger  would  ulcerate  if  the  skin  was  taken  off,  and  in 
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the  end  your  tooth  will  be  destroyed.  Now  it  occasionally  happens 
that  we  meet  with  persons  in  whom  the  enamel  is  almost  all  remoyed, 
and  if  we  test  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  in  these  persons  we  shall 
find  them  to  have  at  times  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  this  will  be  et- 
pedaUy  the  case  if  they  are  suffering  firom  neuralgic  pains ;  it  seems  as 
if  the  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth  were  gradually  destroying  the  teeth^ 
exposing  the  dental  pulp,  and  exciting  neuralgic  pains  firom  the  mere 
contact  of  irritating  acid  secretions,  for  we  firequently  find  the  pains 
relieved  by  washing  the  mouth  with  an  alkaline  lotion. 

It  ia  by  forming  an  acid  (the  lactic  acid)  that  sugar  acts  injurious- 
ly  upon  the  teeth,  and  those  persons  who  are  very  fond  of  sweets,  will 
be  sure  to  suffer  unless  they  are  careful  to  remove  all  trace  of  sugar 
firom  the  mouth,  for  the  warmth  of  the  position  soon  excites  a  fermen- 
tative action,  and  lactic  acid  is  developed.     In  the  same  way  also 
many  persons  suffer  severely  from  diseased  teeth  after  great  illness,  as 
fiyr  instance  after  fever.     During  the  existence  of  typhus  fever  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  are  acid,  and  these  act  so  far  upon  the  enamel 
as  to  make  minute  holes  through  it,  which  become  carious  when  the 
patient  has  recovered  and  the  teeth  have  been  fireely  used.     In  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  the  state  of  the  teeth  will  be  referred  to  the 
medicine  that  has  been  given,  and  it  is  a  very  common  custom  for 
dentists  to  say  as  much  to  those  who  consult  them.     I  have  frequent- 
ly met  with  persons  who  have  been  highly  indignant  with  their  medi- 
cal attendants  for  spoiling  their  teeth.     They  might  just  as  well 
blame  them  for  the  loss  of  their  hair,  which  also  came  off,  or  the 
•eating  firom  their  skin ;  scarcely  ever  have  I  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  .1  could  <Mily  say  the  injury  to  these  teeth  has  been  caused  by 
medicine,  and  the  only  possible  cases  in  which  such  a  charge  could  be 
aubstantiated  would  be  such  cases  has  have  been  profusely  salivated, 
and  also  those  in  which  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  been  prescribed 
without  giving  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  taking 
them. 

In  the  first  instance,  viz.  that  of  profuse  salivation,  we  shall  be 
most  likely  unable  to  judge  how  far  the  action  of  the  mercury  was 
the  cause  of  the  patient's  appearance  before  you,  inasmuch  as  the  action 
of  mercury  is  so  well  understood  now,  that  it  is  never  pushed  to  that 
extent,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 
It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  for  you  to  represent  as  much,  and  net  to  be 
the  means  of  continuing  a  false  impression  on  the  mind  of  your 
client 
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I  would  recommend  you  here,  again,  to  be  especially  cautious  in 
your  behayiour  towards  the  members  of  the  medical  profession ;  never 
advance  an  opinion  that  may  perchance  be  untenable,  if  it  reflects  at 
all  upon  the  conduct  of  the  medical  attendant  of  your  patient,  or  the 
treatment  he  has  pursued ;  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  repeat* 
ed  again,  with  embellishments  and  variations,  and  will  produce  ill 
will  towards  yourselves  individually,  and  if  the  medical  roan  is  one 
obh'ged  to  act  as  dentist  to  his  poorer  patients,  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
act injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  Dental  profession.     You 
must  recollect  that  you  will  be — you  must,  by  the  very  force  of 
circumstances — ^be  regarded  as  interlopers  by  the  men  of  the  old  school, 
and  also  by  the  greater  number  of  my  professional  brethren  whose 
patients  cannot  generally  afford  to  pay  the  chaiges  of  a  first-class 
dentist.   A  few  years,  however,  will  I  feel  assured,  see  a  change  come 
over  this  part  of  our  story,  provided  you  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  this  college,  and  make  your  profession  what  it  ought  to 
be,  viz.  recognized  as  a  learned  one ;  then  will  there  be  no  fear  of 
your  being  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  useful,  and  I  may  say 
powerful  auxilliaries  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  next  subject  that  will  engage  our  attention  will  be  that  of 
tumourSy  a  term  often  applied  to  any  swelling,  but  most  properly 
restricted  to  a  morbid  growth,  either  by  the  enlargement  of  natural 
parts  in  an  unnatural  manner,  or  by    the    organization    of  matter 
which  is  unnatural,  and  not  properly  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 

human  body. 

Tumours  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  from  their 
intractibility  and  dangerous  character  may  be  called  mali^nant^  and 
those  which  are  not  in  themselves  attended  with  any  danger,  and 
being  comparatively  innoxious  may  be  called  benign. 

Malignant  tumours  are  those  enlargements  of  parts  depending 
upon  some  constitutional  vice,  some  unnatural  state  of  the  system,  by 
which  they  are  developed,  take  root,  and  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 
frequently  in  a  short  time,  but  occasionally  in  a  very  slow  manner : 
they  resist  all  remedies,  and  tend  to  convert  the  surrounding  tissues 
into  their  own  substance.  They  spread  rapidly,  ulcerate  in  a  most 
virulent  manner,  destroy  muscles,  bones,  bloodvessels,  producing  fre- 
quent and  exhausting  hemorrhages,  and  at  times  are  exceedingly 
pwnful,  as  well  as  very  frequently  fetal. 

I  can  of  course  scarcely  do  more  than  enumerate  their  names,  and 
vou  must,  if  you  please,  search  out  for  yourselves  the  way  to  distin* 
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guUi  them,  m  well  ti  some  part  ef  the  tieatment  to  be  recommended 
ftr  their  remoTal.  They  may  hare  their  origin  in  the  bony  subetanee 
of  the  jawi,  or  the  tiwue  of  the  guma,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  part  of 
the  system ;  and  it  will  be  highly  important  for  you  to  make  out 
their  origin  and  attachment!,  before  deciding  what  itept  should  be 
taken  for  their  remoral ;  but,  howeyer,  unless  you  are  intending  to 
become  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  you  will  scarcely  expect 
to  have  to  perfonn  any  of  these  operations. 

The  jnneipal  malignant  tumours  or  growths,  are — 

Hard  carcinoma  or  cancer,  or  schimis 
Melianosis 
Medullary  sarcoma 
Osteosarcoma 
The  AfW  Cancer^  or  8ckirru$^  is  known  by  the  character  of  the 
pain,  darting,  lancinating ;  by  its  excessiye  hardness  with  softer  points 
-^j  its  tendency  to  inrolTe  the  skin  and    all  the  surroimding 
tiaeues.  In  tumours  that  are  non-malignant,  you  may  generally  more 
the  skin  fieely  orer  the  swelling,  but  in  cancer  this  cannot  be  done. 
Yoa  will  also  find,  that  there  is  a  so  called  cancerous  cadiezia,  that  is, 
a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  patient,  which,  once  obserred  in  a  bad 
of  cancer,  is  noTer  forgotten. 

MUlamonM  is  much  less  firequently  seen  as  a  disease  of  bone ;  it 
in  a  morbid  product,  presenting  a  black  or  deep  brown  colour, 
vnoiganiied,  and  differing  in  the  form  it  assumes ;  and  also  in  its 
consistence  it  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  schimis  or  encephaloid 
diainra,  and  is  evidently  a  branch  of  the  same  tree. 

Herfii/Zory  Stureoma  is  another  tribe  of  the  same  character,  in 
appearance  much  like  the  substance  of  the  Ivain,  hence  another  name, 
encephalmd ;  it  frequently  arises  in  the  cancelli  of  bone ;  it  may  haT& 
its  origin  in  the  antrum ;  it  partly  absorbs,  and  partly  forces  open  the 
ihell  of  the  bone,  and  coounits  most  awful  rayages  in  a  yery  short 
i^iaoe  ef  time. 

(kteo  Sarwma  is  a  kind  of  eartilaf^nous  growth,  consisting  of 
ttumcfeos  cysts— eontiuning  reddish  fluid,  and  having  plates  and 
spculia  of  bone  dispersed  throu^out. 

There  are  some  other  dimienB,  as  Cytiie  Sarcoma  and  OoBM. 
Now,  all  these  ^Kseases  return  again  if  extirpated ;  they  have  a 
eenslitntional  cause,  although,  in  the  first  instance,  they  may  have 
had  a  local  origin.    I  know  of  no  means  (^  curing  them. 

Kot  so  the  non-maUgnant  tumours,  they  are  b1\  capable  of  cure,  or 
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relief  to  lonie  extent ;  they  may  haye  their  origin  in  the  gum,  or  in 
the  mucus  membrane  adjacent  to  it,  or  in  the  periosteum  of  the  bone, 
or  of  the  teeth,  or  in  the  jaw  bones,  or  the  teeth  themselves.     They 

1.  Epulis 

2.  Epithelial  cancer 

3.  Hypertrophy 

4.  Fibrous  growths 

5.  Fatty  growths 

6.  Membraneous  cysts 

7.  Erectile  tumours 

8.  Osseous  tumours. 

Epuiii  is  a  form  of  disease  originating  in  the  gum,  as  a  simple  .en- 
largement, or  hypertrophy,  or  as  a  circumscribed  tumor  growing  from 
the  gum,  and  occasionally  attached  to  it  by  a  narrow  pedicle ;  it  is 
usually  slow  in  its  progress,  and  forms  a  hard  painless  swelling,  pro- 
jecting from  the  alTeolar  border  of  the  jaw,  at  first  smooth,  it  after- 
wards becomes  rough  and  tubercular,  softens,  and  ulcerates,  then  bleeds 
freely.  As  the  swelling  increases,  it  extends  around  the  teeth,  and 
encloses  them,  and  often  seems  to  hare  originated  from  thdr  sockets  ; 
sometimes  it  is  merely  indurated  gum,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  denae 
fibrous  tissue,  with  irregular  scattered  particles  of  bone  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  is  easily  reproduced,  and  will  certainly  reappear,  unless 
all  portions  of  it  haye  been  remoyed. 

Epithdid  cancer  originates  also  in  the  gum,  or  the  adjacent 
mucus  membrane ;  it  begins  with  swelling  and  induration ;  it  then 
becomes  wartlike,  and  rapidly  ulcerates ;  it  spreads  slowly  from  its 
first  habitat  to  all  parts  and  all  structures  of  the  mouth,  it  is  not  at 
first  painful,  and  it  is  long  before  it  affects  tlie  general  health ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  malignant  in  its  character,  but  there  is  hope  for  the  pa- 
tient if  it  is  entirely  and  early  removed  from  the  mouth.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  important  that  you  should  recognize  this  disease^  as  well 
88  epulis,  before  it  has  crept  irregularly  and  indefinitely  into  the  sur- 
rounding structures. 

Hypertrophy  is  a  term  of  general  application,  when  the  tissue  of 
any  part  is  thickened,  without  containing  anything  more  abnormal 
than  the  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrous  tissue ;  thus  the 
gums  may  be  hypertrophied,  the  periosteum  may  be  thickened,  or 
the  borei    "  imselves  enlarged ;   (you  will  do  well    to    study   the 
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meaning  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  general  pathology ;  you  vrill  then 
be  able  to  understand  its  application  to  diseases  of  the  jaw. 

FUirou$  ^rowCAs,  or  tumours,  eonsist  of  nodules,  or  lumps  of  fibrous 
tissue,  Tariouily  dereloped,  as  regards  situation ;  the  tumours  may  be 
white,  compact,  and  opaque,  with  particles  of  bone  scattered  through  it, 
er  grey  and  dense  fibrous  tissue,  originating  either  in  the  interior  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone,  or  firom  its  alreolar  border  and  outer  surfiure*  or  it 
may  be  almost  caitilaginous  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Stanley  states,  that  there  is  an  instance  of  this  growth  in  the 
mnaeum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  of  great  magnitude,  taken  from 
the  jaw  of  an  adult  female. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  fatly  grmeUUy  swellings  containing 
granules  of  fiit  intermingled  with  cells  filled  with  glairly  fluid,  and 
generally  originating  in  the  interior  of  the  jaw. 

MembranetmM  Cysi$^  sgftin,  contain  a  glairly  fluid,  originating 
within  the  jaw.  Mr.  Stanley,  our  great  author  upon  diseases  of  the 
boBies,  states  that  ^  These  cysts  in  enlarging  usually  cause  expansion 
of  the  walls  of  the  jaw,  and  they  are  found  to  possess,  more  or  less, 
eomplete  osseous  parieties,  apparently  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
cancellous  texture  of  the  jaw ;  occasionally  the  membraneous  eysta, 
instead  of  expanding  the  walls  of  the  jaw,  cause  the  absorption  of 
its  outer  wall,  so  that  the  tumour  they  form  projects  on  the  outer 
aide  of  the  jaw.  ^  This  disease  is  usually  of  slow  growth." 

Another  form  of  swelling  consists  of  EndtU  Tiaue^  also  origin- 
ating in  the  interior  of  the  jaw ;  this  tissue  being  of  a  character  allied 
to  tbe  aneurismal  tumours,  which  are  also  found  in  this  part  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  every  where  else.  An  aneurismal  tumour  may  gene- 
rally be  detected  by  the  throbbing  or  pulsating  sensation  which  it 
eommunieates  to  the  hand  upon  pressure.  You  must  be  especially 
carefiil  to  detect  these,  should  they  eyer  come  to  your  notice,  as  highly 
dangerous,  and  eren  fatal  results  might  eniue  if  you  thoughtlessly 
treated  them  as  you  would  into  a  mere  gum  boil. 

The  last  kind  of  tumour  I  shall  consider  is  periiaps  the  most  im* 
portant* 

Osssoaf  tumouTM  or  exo$1o§i$.  Some  of  these  are  hard,  others 
are  not  so  hard,  being  composed  of  cancellous  texture,  or  they 
may  be  partly  osseous  and  partly  fibrous.  The  true  exostosis  is 
loiown  by  being  hard,  free  from  pain,  and  slow  in  its  growth :  there 
is  no  constitutional  mischief  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  healthy. 
Its  nderoscopie  as  wdl  as  diemieal  qualities,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
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true  bone,  at  least  the  difierencee  in  the  propoitioni  of  the  ingiediente 
may  be  referred  to  the  differant  degrees  of  hardness  in  the  qiedmens 
analysed,  rather  than  to  any  actual  difference  in  composition.  Most 
esosteses  hare  cartilage  for  their  base,  and  a  cartikginoos  growth  pre- 
oeded  the  formation  of  bone  in  the  first  instance,  the  osseous  substanee 
being  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage,  and  it  increases  like  the 
ossification  of  bone  in  a  young  subject.  Exostoses  vary  much  in 
figure,  some  being  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  narrow  neek,  and  others 
by  a  broad  and  lengthened  base.  Some  are  moveable  by  reason  of  the 
Tory  narrow  neek  with  a  cartilaginous  structure,  or  firom  the  bony 
neck  having  been  broken.  Their  surface  may  be  smooth  or  nodulated, 
and  they  increase  in  an  irregular  manner,  sometimes  rapidly,  and 
then  again  are  quite  statiimary.  They  at  times  seem  hereditary,  and 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  every  one  of  the  childraa 
have  exostoses  on  some  part  of  their  skeleton.  Their  correct  diag- 
nosis is  important ;  recollect  then,  the  hardness,  the  freedom  firom  pain, 
the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  of  surrounding  disease  ; 
the  evident  connection  with  the  bone  from  which  it  springs,  and  ita 
slow  growth,  and  you  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  ita 
nature.  When  the  tumour  is  more  of  a  cartilaginous  than  of  a 
bony  nature  it  is  usually  called  an  enchondroma. 

The  situation  of  an  Exostosis  is  always  aa  important  consideration  I 
the  tumour  is  in  itself  haimkss,  but  when  from  situation  It  pressea 
upon  nerves,  or  repels  or  impedes  movement,  it  is  naeessary  to  remove 
it,  and  its  removal  must  be  complete  and  entire,  or  it  will  retiim 
again.  Many  other  plans  have  been  recommended  for  its  ours,  but 
the  knife  is  by  fiur  the  most  efiectual,  and  the  only  certain  eursb  The 
most  firequent  seat  of  exostoses  which  will  fall  under  your  notieoi 
will  be  the  fangs  of  the  teeth;  they  are  occasionally  met  with 
upon  the  lower  jaw  Ixme,  but  very  seldom  up<m  the  upper.  En* 
ehondromatous  tumours  occur,  occasionally  upon  the  alveolar  preeessei 
of  the  upper  jaw,  but  you  will  seldom  meet  with  them. 

Time  warns  me  to  bring  my  discourse  to  a  conolusioB.  There  are 
of  course  great  numbers  of  diseases  passed  by  in  silence,  for  I  ean 
only  look  upon  this  course  as  preliininaiy  to  a  more  extended  series  at 
a  future  period.  I  thank  you  heartily  fi>r  your  kind  uttentiea,  and 
would  b^  you  to  recoUect,  that  merely  attending  a  Lectuie  wiU 
never  teadi  you  how  to  practise  your  piofesiion ;  yeu  must  itudy  for 
yourself  and  read  oarefudly  upon  eveiy  subject  that  will  be  likeJiy  t^ 
fall  under  your  notice.    Study  it  fnum  its  foundation,  oeniider  it  in  its 
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erenr  phase,  and  yoa  will  then  be  in  a  better  podtion  to  adrance  the 
practical  part  of  dentistry  when  you  are  your  own  masters. 

As  regards  the  works  that  will  be  useful  to  you,  yoa  ought  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  your  own  Dental  Authors,  among  whom 
stands  pre-eminentiy  forward,  your  highly  esteemed  President,  whose 
▼ork  will  long  be  the  students  manual.  His  presence  prevents  me 
saying  all  that  I  consider  due  to  it.  You  will,  however,  find  mora 
dental  authorities  among  the  Americans,  than  in  our  own  country. 
I  believe  Dr.  Harris  is  the  most  esteemed,  whilst  I  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  Dr.  B  md's  observations.  As  regards  General  6ttr« 
gery  and  Pathology,  you  will  find  Hunter's  works  worth  your  atten- 
tion. Simon's  Lectures  upon  Pathology,  Dr.  Carpenter's  Physiology, 
and  the  first  Lectures  of  Vr.  Watson  upon  Medicine ;  Stanley  upon 
the  Bones-^Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  will  all  be  worth 
Krious  study,  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  points  I  have 
advanced  are  upon  their  authority. 

There  is  one  point  I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to 
the  Council  of  your  society— never  rest  for  one  moment  fi^m  your 
kbours  until  you  have  established  a 

DiNTAL  Hospital  akd  Dispbnsabt. 
The  poor  of  this  great  metropolis  require  aid,  and  your  students 
Tsquirs  ocular  instruction.  Your  course  of  study  will  never  be  com<* 
plete  without  clinical  lectures,  and  the  positive  education  afforded  by 
hiMpttal  practice :  do  not  lose  sight  of  this  point,  as  you  value  the 
advancement  of  your  profession. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  attentive  hearing. 


THE  TEETH  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT  GENERATIONS. 

And  Statistics  regarding  the  Health  of   Town  and  Country  Popu- 
lations, &e.— -An  Answer  to  Mr.  Perkms. 
Br  James  Hobnb,  Esq.  (Glasgow). 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Perkins  for  presenting  to  our  notice, 
**  Statistics,"  in  relation  to  the  City  of  Geneva,  shewing  us,  that  in 
finrmer  times,  in  the  year  1600  for  instance,  the  duration  of  life  in 
that  old  independent  and  republic  city,  on  the  average,  was  21  years« 
sad  in  1833,  nearly  40  years.  From  the  fiicts  thus  presented,  he 
deduees  very  important  conclusions  That  as  human  life  in  cities  is 
iiow  on  the  average  longer  than  it  used  to  be  with  former  populations, 
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80  must  present  population!  be  stronger,  and  more  healthy,  and  their 
teeth  roust  be  better.  These  are  his  words : — ^^  I  think,  that  haying 
shewn  that  health  and  longevity  haye  iinproyed,  we  have  a  right,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  assume  that  health  haye  also 
improved ;  if  they  haye  not,  it  speaks  but  little  for  our  profession 
generally."  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  or  intelligence  of 
the  dental  profession,  seeing  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  member  of  it ;  and, 
like  the  rest  of  his  profession,  has  yery  little  to  do,  1  presume,  with 
the  birth,  or  nature  of  his  patients,  or  the  varied  good  or  bad  influ- 
ences acting  upon  their  health  and  teeth,  prior  to  their  being  present- 
ed to  his  professional  attention.  If,  however,  the  dental  profesdion 
are  not  competent  to  arrest  decay  of  teeth  in  the  children  of  the 
present  population,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  human  teeth  in  all 
civilized  countries  are  being  paid  more  attention  to  than  used  to  be 
the  case  even  30  years  ago.  If  then,  with  all  this  attention  —  with 
all  our  advanced  civilization — ^with  all  the  estimated  increase  of  hu- 
man life  in  cities,  teeth  are  not  so  good  iu  the  children  of  the  present 
generation,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Perkins's  theory  and  deductions  ? 
^^  That  as  longevity  in  cities  improves,  teeth  must  be  better."  Now, 
my  experience  proves  to  me,  that  teeth  are  worse  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  I  think,  if  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  old  practitioner,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  children's  teeth,  he  will  admit  the  fact !  What  do 
almost  all  dentists  affirm  from  their  experience,  whether  in  Eni^land, 
Scotland,  or  France,  or  America,  or  Australia  ?  Why,  that  ^^  the  teeth 
of  the  present  generation  of  children  are  inuch  worse  than  their 
fathers."  As  we  cannot  get  at  **  teeth  statistics,"  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  experience  of  dentists,  medical  men,  and  the  parents  of 
these  children.  I  refer  to  the  cities  of  London,  Paris,  Glasgow, 
New  York,  and  most  of  the  cities  in  America,  and  at  Melbourne  in 
Australia.  In  these  cities,  teeth  are  worse  than  they  used  to  be« 
This  opinion  is  pretty  good  authority  as  far  as  opinion  goes,  and  we 
must  leave  it  for  dental  institutes,  and  colleges,  and  dispensaries  to 
confirm  or  reject  this  opinion  by  producing  ^^  statistics."  Not  only  do 
I  think  that  teeth  are  worse  in  cities,  with  all  their  scientific  civili- 
zation ;  but  city  teeth  are  worse  than  country  teeth,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  take  advantage  of  his  own  theory  to  prove 
this.  He  attacks  country  or  savage  life,  or  in  other  words,  defends 
city  health,  against  ancient  health ;  and  civilized  teeth  against  un- 
civilized teeth.  As  country  health,  or  circumstances  approaches  much 
nearer  to  savage  life  than  a  city  residence,  I  now  come  to  prove  this 
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poation,  bj  **  statktiei,"  and  they  do  proTe  that  in  the  health/ 
coootiy  diftricts  of  England,  of  the  same  population,  one  penon  onl j 
diet  out  of  57.  In  London,  one  in  41,  and  in  the  Citj  of  Liverpool, 
one  in  30.  Professor  Camper  states,  that  in  Paris,  out  of  5080 
infsnts  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  though  carefully  attended,  4005 
died  in  the  first  month.  673  in  1 1  months,  and  in  five  years  only 
886  were  found  alire.  Now  look  at  the  City  of  Glasgow.  One-half 
of  sll  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  city,  are  amongst  children  under 
&fB  yean  of  age  ;  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  children  bom 
die  ere  they  reach  adult  age;  for  instance,  lirths  15,807*  deaths 
11,373— and  deaths  under  five  years  6145 — under  20  about  12d7> 

In  Melbourne,  eight  years  ago,  the  deaths  of  children  were  at 
80  per  cent.  Your  English  statistics  shew,  that  when  your  popula- 
tion of  London  was  at  1,504,000,  there  were  477  deaths  from  teeth- 
iogi  while  out  of  a  country  population  of  1,599,000,  there  were 
78  deaths  only,  a  difference  against  cities  of  400  save  one.  In  1838, 
vith  a  population  in  towns  and  cities  of  l,K4 1,377,  there  were  1257 
disths ;  while  out  of  a  similar  population,  in  seven  country  districts, 
there  were  only  204  deaths,  a  difference  against  cities  of  1053.  In 
1889,  in  a  population  of  towns  there  were  763  deaths,  while  in  an 
apiraltuial  district,  of  similar  population,  only  179  deaths,  or  484 
sgainst  cities.  What  a  grand  prestige  Is  attached  to  the  accumula- 
tions of  vast  populations  !  these  mighty  aggregations  of  individuals  for 
the  world's  wonderings. 

Shall  we  take  comparisons  of  out-of'^the-way  districts,  ftr  from 
these  refining  civilization  cities,  and  venture  to  compare  teeth  one 
sgainst  the  other,  so  that  we  may  approach  nearer  to  the  ancient  * 
times  (but  not  of  miasmatic  wynds,  courts,  and  alloyed  cities),  and 
these  ancient  times  were  half  barbaric. 

Let  Mr.  Perkins  go  to  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  take  500  of  their 
adult,  half  starved,  hardy,  people,  and  compare  their  strong  and 
powerful  teeth,  with  500  of  the  children,  or  youth  of  London  1  or  go 
to  wooded  Windermere,  in  Cumberland,  where  you  will  find  families, 
who  for  several  hundred  years  have  resided  in  the  strong  healthful  - 
ness  of  shepherd  and  agricultural  life,  and  also  compare  their  teeth 
with  your  boasted  refined  civilized  teeth.  Mr.  Perkins  shall  select 
any  wild  savage  district  he  pleases,  with  an  equal  city  population,  of 
London  or  Glasgow,  and  the  country  teeth  shall  be  the  best.  Why 
I  speak  thus  s'rongly  in  favour  of  country  (or  ancient  teeth,  if  he  likes 
it  better)  is,  because,  since  1842  I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to 
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city  9emt$  country  teeth.     I  tinted  Paris,  Orteans,  Lyons,  Lille 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  Havre,  &c.,  in  1848  and  1844,  and 
whenerer  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  town  and  country  teeth,  or 
of  asking  questions  upon  the  subject  of  medical  men,  or  other  persons, 
I  invariably  found  country  teeth  better  than  town  teeth.     In  London, 
I  have  had  equal  evidence  given  to  me  of  city  teeth  being  worse  than 
country  teeth.     In  Glasgow  it  is  most  remarkable,  and  if  Mr.  Per- 
kins only  saw  the  teeth  from  some  of  our  Highland  districts  (the 
more  away  from  refined  cities  the  better),  he  would  never  dream  of 
comparing  them,  either  with  Glasgow,  or  London,  or  Paris,  civilized 
teeth. 

For  other  proofs  let  us  glance  at  America.     Are  the  teeth  of  even 
adults,  say  nothing  of  the  children  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Boston,  &c.,  eqnal  to  their  ancestors  ?     Let  them 
shew  you  their  artificial  teeth  as  an  answer.     If  we  could  but  see  the 
children  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  or  colonists — when  Raleigh,  Lane, 
Baltimore,  and  others,  colonized  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
England,  &c.,  and  compare  them  with  the  fearful  teeth  of  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  it  would,  I  expect,  give  quite  sufficient  answera  to 
the  lovers  of  modem  teeth.     Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact,  that  ladies 
in  New  York  will  often  ask  strangers  (who  have  natural  good  teeth), 
**  Who  is  your  dentist,"  so  rare  is  it  for  them  to  expect  to  see  good 
adult  natural  teeth.    And  what  are  we  yet  to  see  of  American  cities, 
with  their  go-a-head  refinements,  luxuries,  excitements,  and  wonder- 
ful progress  ?    Why  if  America  goes  on  increasing  in  its  population, 
in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  done  since  1830,  when  it  was  12,866,000, 
.  it  will  have  450,000,000  of  people  in  1 950  !  what  will  thdur  cities 
then  be,  and  what  their  teeth,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  they  now 
are. 

Look  again  at  the  report  of  the  last  quarter  of  1857.  In  the  town 
or  sub-districts  of  London  60,1 86  persons  died,  while  in  the  country 
districts  50,511 ;  thus  the  town  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  8.704 
per  cent,  while  the  country  districts  were  at  the  rate  of  1.926  per  cent. 
per  annum.  There  are  some  64  districts,  chiefly  agricultural,  where 
the  mortality  is  only  17  per  1000  year  after  year.  In  England  and 
Wales  it  is  22,  and  in  London  25  per  1000.  Mr.  Perkins  need  not 
have  gone  to  Geneva  for  statistics  ;  his  own  country  can  wdl  afifoid 
them.  In  the  sixteenth  ceptury  the  population  of  London  lived 
20  years  on  an  average,  and  50  died  out  of  the  1000,  thus  the  excess 
of  old  civilized  London  in  mortality  over  the  barbarous  agricultural  dis- 
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tricts  was  33  over  17.     I  haT6  thai,  in  a  genenl  waj,  endMTOured 
to  liaitily  shew,  that  if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Perkins's  deduetioDs  at 
positiTe  truths,  country  teeth  must  be  better  than  refined  nnlixed 
teeth.     Now,  as  to  our  experience  of  lavage  and  barbaric  teeth,  or 
thoee  classes  who  lire  far,  for  away  from  the  civilisation  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.    In  what  condition  were  the  teeth  of  the  red  men  of 
America,  the  Taaoianians  of  Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Circassians,  Arabs,  &c.  ?    As  fiur  as  we  can  get  informa- 
tion Gnm  missionaries,  medical  men,  and  travellers,  bad  teeth  are  the 
exception.     I  have  on  many  occasions  spoken  to  parties  who  have  been 
amongst  these  people,  and  all  speak  of  their  having  good  teeth.     It 
would  be  absurd  to  compare  them  with  the  teeth  of  the  present  gene- 
ration.    I  could  give  the  names  and  occupation  of  the  parties  I  have 
spoken  to  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  requisite.     If  Mr.  Perkins  wOl 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  make  the  same  inquiries  that  I  have 
done,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  come  to  rather  a  different  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  savages,  that  is,  when  he  makes  comparisons  with 
teeth.     It  does  not,  however,  rest  with  either  Mr  Perkins,  or  my 
opirdon,  or  the  statistics  we  may  bring  forward,  although,  as  old 
Montaigne  would  say,  ^  V<nu  et  un  eompagwm  Ste$  ass4$  iujisami 
Iktdlre  run  d  rauire^  au  wna  d  vou$  meime,"    If  the  Dental  Profes- 
sors of  experience  will  come  forward  and  give  us  the  result  of  their 
past  and  present  practical  knowledge,  I  have  a  very  strong  convic- 
tion they  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  teeth  of  the  children  of  the 
present  generation,  and  particularly  in  cities,  are  worse  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  give  a  d^iial  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Perkins. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  results  of  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
nature  would  be  arrived  at,  if  practitioners  generally  would  take  notes 
of  cases  requiring  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity  for  the  successful 
adaptation  of  artificial  teeth,  and  publish  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  under  the  title  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  communication.  Acting  under  this  im- 
pression, I  would  wish  to  record  a  somewhat  singular  case  which  I 
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hsTe  had  in  my  practice,  hoping  that  others  will  give  the  profession 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  extraordinary  mechanical  cases. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  consulted  me  upon  the  state  of 
his   mouth.      In  his  upper  jaw  there  were  fiye  front  teeth — ^the 
centrals,  laterals^  and  a  canine,  and  the  second  molars ;  the  remaining 
teeth  he  had  lost.     Of  the  lower  teeth  but  few  were  missing,  and  all 
the  teeth  in  both  jaws  were  tolerably  free  from  disease,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  edge  and  edge  bite,  they  were  more  than  half  worn 
away.      A  disagreeable  sensation  was  complained  of  in  opening  and 
shutting   the  mouth,   especially  in  mastication.      The  idea  of  the 
patient  was,  that  I  should  fill  up  the  spoces  in  the  upper  jaw  with 
artificial  teeth ;  but  I  explained  to  him  that  this  proceeding  would  be 
of  little  service,  as  it  was  esBential  that  the  substance  which  had  been 
worn  away  from  the  teeth  should  be  made  up,  otherwise  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  he  experienced  in  mastication  would  only  get  worse, 
as  the  teeth  were  ground  down,  and  the  jaws  still  more  unduly 
approximated  together.      I  should  mention,  that  the   upper  molar 
teeth  which  remained  in,  had   no  antagonistic  teeth  in  the  lower. 
Upon  consideration,  the  case  was  proceeded  with  by  fitting  a  bone 
piece  so  as  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  lost  teeth,  and  that  portion  of 
the  front  teeth  which  was  worn  away  ;  this  was  done  by  capping  the 
latter,  leaving  but  the  fronts  of  the  teeth  exposed.     The  block  was 
then  carved  into  shape  and  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  result  proving 
entirely  satisfactory.     The  appearance  was  greatly  improved,  and  the 
uneasiness  in  the  jaws  quite  remedied.      With  regard  to  the  use/ul-* 
ne$s  of  the  piece  in  mcuiication^  I  need  only  say,  that  the  wearer 
(a  hearty  &rmer)  has  lately  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  he  had 
never  had  any  trouble  until  within  the  la^t  few  weeks,  when  the 
stiffness  in  the  jaws  returned  in  some  slight  degree.      This,  I  found, 
was  owing  to  the  masticating  surface  of  the  piece  having  been  worn 
down  considerably.     I  have  constructed  a  new  piece,  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  old  one,  and  all  is  again  well. 

I  do  not  make  known  the  notes  of  this  case  as  one  of  an  un- 
precedented nature,  but  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  many  years'  practice,  I  think 
it  possesses  some  interest.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  it  will  pave  the  way 
for  publishing  mechanical  cases  occurring  out  of  the  ordinary  way. 

£•  C.  J. 


k 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THS  LATE   PBOCnDINOS   OF   THB   COLLIOB  OF  DBMTIBTt. 

To  A$  EdUcr   of  Ike  Quarterly  Journal   of  Denial  Sciene: 

Sn, — The  College  of  Dentists  of  England  haa  now,  I  trust, 
RCOTered  from  its  late  attack  of  severe  indisposition,  which  at  one 
time,  and  for  some  length  of  time,  threatened  its  entire  dissolution. 
It  bas  hitherto  been  extremely  unfortunate,  not  only  since  its  actual 
existence,  hut  previous  to  its  birth,  it  having  required  the  most  per- 
severing, and  I  might  say  distressing  labour,  to  bring  it  furth  safely 
ijito  the  world  of  public  opinion ;  so  many  enemies  did  the  very 
Import  of  its  embryo  state  raise  up  against  it,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  imaginable  it  at  length  made  its  little  voice  heard  ; 
and  when  the  poor  child,  with  well  inflated  lungs,  lifted  up  its  voice 
and  cried  aloud  its  kame  and  independence,  how  sad,  how  humiliating 
to  honest  manly  minds  was  the  sight  of  so  much  toi^dieant  greatness, 
clothed  in  all  the  littleness  of  clique^  jealousy,  and  vulgar  scandal, 
endeavouring  with  the  cloven  foot  of  malice  to  stamp  out  its  very 
existence. 

But  the  baby  was  a  healthy  one,  notwithstanding  the  untjward 
circumstances  of  its  birth ;  its  parents  were  at  least  honest,  if  they 
were  not  rich  and  great ;  except  in  that  poor  but  true  greatness, 
goodwill  to  all  men.  In  this  at  least  they  were  rich,  when,  in  all 
honesty  and  straightforward  manliness  they  proclaimed  publicly  to 
the  profession  the  conception,  which  they  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of 
kind  friends,  to  mature  into  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  public  and  every 
right-thinking  Member  of  the  profession.  They  found  friends,  but 
they  also  found  enemies ;  those  enemies  involuntarily  increased  the 
number  of  friends  to  the  new  cause,  and  as  persecution  begets  prose- 
lytes, as  exercise  begets  strength  in  the  muscles,  and  as  practice 
brings  perfection,  so  did  the  vituperative  malice  of  littie-minded 
greatness  assist  in  consolidating  the  health,  and  establishing  the  cause 
of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England. 

That  it  was  healthy  and  capable  of  great  things  its  first  year's 
transactions  fully  prove ;  I  will  not  then,  in  this  place,  enumerate 
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what  those  transactions  were,  as  eyery  member  of  the  College  has 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them  ;  but  I  think  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  endeayour  to  trace  the  causes  which  haye  led  to  its  late  lament- 
able indisposition,  which  I  haye  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of 
this  communication. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  late  unhealthy  action  in  the  College  was 
the  wish  to  unite  with  a  certain  body,  which  had  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformatory  moyement,  been  its  greatest  enemy  ;  the 
direct  and  absolute  cause  of  the  great  trouble  into  which  the  Collie 
ultimately  fell,  was  the  way  in  which  that  wish  was  met  and  ma- 
naged, by  certain  members  of  the  College,  who  were  delegated  to  pro- 
tect and  I'epresent  the  interests  of  their  fellow  members,  in  proposing 
and  maturing  terms  honourable  and  proper  to  unite  the  two  bodies. 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  fearlessly,  that  had  those  delegates  done  their  duty 
to  themselyes  and  to  their  constituents,  either  the  union  would  haye 
been  honorably  effected,  or  they  and  the  College  would  haye  come  un- 
scathed and  unsullied  from  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed 
in  endeayouring  to  make  terms  of  union  and  reconciliation  between 
two  antagonistic  and  by  no  means  friendly  bodies.     But  did  they  do 
their  duty  ?     Let  us  see.     In  the  first  place  they  were  all  pledged  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  College,  which  they  had  all  helped 
more  or  less  to  frame  ;  secondly,  not  one  of  them  had  signified  his 
dissent  from  those  laws,  nor  had  the  Council  of  the  College  or  the 
Members  at  large,  thought  it  fit  or  necessary  to  absolye  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  laws.     Again,  the  office  of  delegation  wot  noi 
fofretd  vpon  tkemy  they  certainly  obtained  it  by  their  own  seeking  and 
contriying.     What  then  was  their  position  when  entering  upon  their 
duty  ?     Clearly  this.     To  abide  strictly  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Society  which  they  represented,  and  under  their  guidance  and 
without  infringement  of  them  in  any  particular,  to  bring  about  a  good 
understanding  between  the  adyerse  parties.     Did  they  do  this  ?    Did 
they  endeayour  to  do  this  ? — To  my  thinking,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  they  brought  in  tetms,  as  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  and  constitution,  as  light  is  to  daiknebs,  as  day  is  to  night, 
or  as  black  is  to  white ;  if  it  be  argued  that  they  did  the  best  they 
could,  I  deny  it  at  once,  and  tell  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  haye 
refused  any  terms  detrimental  to  the  body  which  ihey  had  the  honour 
to  represent. 

I^  again,  it  should  be  said  that  the  terms  were  those  of  the 
parties   with  whom  they  were  empowered    to    treat,    I,  on    the 
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aadiorit  J  of  the  open  deelamtion  ef  their  prineipel,  relying  on  the 
truth  of  that  deelarmtion,  deny  that  thii  was  the  caae ;  that  gentleman 
emphatically  said — '^  They  are  not  the  tenns  of  the  Odontologieal 
Society,  they  are  our  tenne— the  tomie  of  the  Delegatee."     They 
tfaeiefore  stand  oonyicted  on  the  confeanon  of  their  principal,  and  by 
ihen  own  admission,  that  the  terms,  although  contrary  to  the  law 
under  which  they  ought  to  haTo  acted,  were  their  own  act  and  deed. 
Again  ;  after  the  illegal  terms  had  been  presented  for  absolute  appro- 
iml  or  rejection,  and  when,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  they  had 
the  power  of  exerting,  and  I  betieTe  did  exert  in  favour  of  the  said 
terms,  they  were  rejected  by  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  their 
merits  discussed,  did  these  gentlemen   then  rstum  to  their  duty  f 
Did  they  do  anything  to  restore  the  good  order  which  they  by 
their  departure  from  the  strict  Hne  of  duty  had  destroyed  ?    Did 
they  not  on  the  contrery,  persist  in  the  wrong  course  they  had 
entered  on  by  sending  circular  letters  to  the  Members  falsely  repre- 
•enting  themseWes  to  be  delegates,  after  the  decision  had  been  given 
against  them  ?    Haye  they  not  by  every  factious  and  frivolous  pre- 
text prevented  the  proper  business  of  the  College  from  proceeding  ? 
la  it  not  by  their  unjustifiable  opposition  to  tkeir  own  Anw,  that 
the  College  has  nearly  ceased  to  exist  ?*-I  wait  the  answer  of 
those  gentlemen. 

I  have  been  told,  that  our  laws  are  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  unalterable-^ood,  be  it  so  :  no  laws  ever  were  unalter- 
able that  I  am  aware  of,  except  those  said  Median  and  Persian  laws ; 
but  when  sensible  and  honourable  men  make  laws,  whether  for  an 
Empire  or  a  small  fraternity,  they  do  not  break  them  ;  if  they  are 
not  perfect,  they  alter,  add,  expunge,  or  improve  them  by  the  same 
regular  and  constitutional  process  by  which  they  were  first  framed ; 
it  may  be  expedient  to  alter  a  law,  but  it  can  never  be  justifiable  to 
break  a  law,  if  expedient  and  possible  to  alter  it.  If  those  gentle- 
men had  understood  these  simple  and  thoroughly  sound  maxims  of 
good  government  and  order,  they  would  never  have  feUen  into  the 
egregious  blunder  of  breaking  through  their  own  laws,  by  endeavour- 
faig  to  turn  a  eonstitutional  government  into  a  despotism ;  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  neither  knew  th«r  duty  nor  their  power,  and  hence 
the  trouble  that  has  afflicted  the  poor  College. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Dentists 
ef  England,  for  the  year  of  Grace  1857.      It  tells  a  tale  highly 
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creditable  to  the  efforts  of  those  men  by  whom  the  College  was  ushered 
into  existence,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  supported  since.  But  when 
I  glance  oyer  the  origin  and  deyelopment  of  the  Ck>llege,  and  read  the 
fine,  manly,  and  generous  sentiments  with  which  it  teems ;  and  then 
turn  to  the  inaugural  meeting— the  address,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  received — the  unanimity  and  entire  harmony  that  pre- 
Tailed  throughout  that  large  meeting,  and  afterwards  reflect  how 
many,  then  seemingly  sincere  men,  have  changed  their  opinions  and 
deserted  those  sterling  principles  of  honest  independence,  I  do,  indeed. 
Sir,  feel  sad  and  sorry  that  such  a  great  and  good  foundation  should 
have  been  laid  by  willing  hands,  who,  in  too  many  instances,  haye 
since  been  ready  to  scatter  it  to  the  winds.  I  would,  most  willingly, 
haye  passed  these  subjects  oyer  without  a  notice,  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible :  they  recall  to  my  mind,  men  whom  I  could  wish  I  had 
neyer  known  at  all,  or  known  them  always  as  I  knew  them  at  that 
good  time. 

I  will  now,  howeyer,  cease  to  regret  the  past,  and  say  no  more 
of  the  sickness  of  our  poor  charge,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  at 
length  conyalescent,  and  destined  soon  to  rejoice  in  robust  health,  when, 
with  willing  and  true  men,  I  doubt  not  all  mil  yet  be  done  for  the 
eleyation  of  the  profession  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  that  was  first 
intended  by  the  union  of  the  dental  body  ;  but  I  would  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  the  rejection  of  all  ultra  and  unnecessary 
rules,  regarding  examinations,  or  the  curriculum  of  study  to  be  adop- 
ted for  the  education  of  the  rising  dentist.  Let  the  great  and  only 
aim  be,  to  make  the  pupil  a  good  Dentist  ;  this,  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  undertake  his  professional  education,  to  perform  thoroughly 
—but  if  more  be  insisted  on,  it  will  be  looked  at  as  an  act  of  un- 
reasonable tyranny,  which  will  most  certainly  defeat  itself,  by  driving 
pupils  into  a  different  profession ;  and  may  ultimately  swallow  up 
the  dentist  in  a  mongrel  breed  of  eyerythipgism  and  nothingism. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  the  Council  is  at  length  com- 
pleted, I  feel  certain  that  its  Members  will  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether for  the  general  good,  and  that  the  College  will  rise  trium- 
phantly and  more  strongly  than  ever  above  the  shafts  of  malice,  or 
the  envy  of  mistaken  men  :  and  I  do  hope,  that  those  who  will  not 
help  us,  will  have  too  much  good  sense  to  attempt  to  hinder  us ;  and 
to  remember,  that  the  love  of  justice,  common  sense,  and  good  order, 
has  been  the  gmnd  principle  upon  which  those  men  have  acted,  who 
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have  oppoied  tenns  that  every  cool-headed  and  impartial  man  must 
condemn  as  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  subyenive  of  the  principles  upon 
whieh  the  eonatitution  of  the  College  was  founded,  and  which  it  is 
still  the  interest  of  OTery  manly  and  independent  mind  to  support. 

Yours  obediently, 

William  Perkins. 


TAKING  mPBBSSIONS  OF   THB   MOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  offer  to  the  profession,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Taluable  Journal,  a  few  remarks  on  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  materials  used  in  so  doing.  The  importance  of  getting  a  per- 
fect impression  of  the  mouth,  preyious  to  constructing  artificial  teeth, 
is  uniyersally  acknowledged ;  hence  the  value  of  any  means  or  mate- 
rial facilitating  so  dearable  an  object.  As  I  am  about  to  describe 
Tarious  materials,  I  will  begin  with  that  most  commonly  used,  viz.— 
wax.  The  best,  I  found,  was  always  the  newest  yellow,  and  that 
should  be  unsophisticated ;  white  is  not  so  good  as  the  yellow,  nor 
ean  anything  be  added  to  improve  it,  therefore,  pure  yellow  wax  is 
better  than  any  other ;  but  even  this,  unfortunately,  has  many  draw- 
backs, namely,  the  necessity  of  using  hot  water  to  soften  the  wax, 
which  injures  it  very  materially,  its  stickiness,  its  great  liability  to 
drag  and  to  be  distorted  while  being  drawn  from  the  mouth,  and  its 
contracting  quality — disadvantages  which  are  inevitable.  I  was,  con- 
sequently, some  time  back,  anxious  of  finding  something  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  I  heard  of  dough,  made  of  flour  and  water,  being 
used ;  this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  condemned,  and  might  be  employed  as 
a  good  substitute,  when  bettor  material  cannot  be  obtained.  I  have 
tried  white  wax,  mixed  in  different  proportions  with  gum  damar,  but 
have  found  this  composition  so  sticky  and  disagreeable,  that  I  soon 
abandoned  it  altogether.  I  have  also  used  plaster  of  Paris,  and  when 
a  quick  setting  plaster  can  be  procured,  a  perfect  impression  can  be 
jabtaiabA  with  it,  particularly  when  the  dental  ridge  is  free  from  teeth. 
Still,  plaster  of  Paris  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  time  it 
requires  to  remain  in  the  mouth.  Lastly,  1  have  found  a  new  com- 
position, free  from  all  these  objections,  possessing,  above  all  other  com- 
positions, most  desirable  qualities.     With  this  composition  I  have 
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taken  the  meet  perfect  impretsionB,  one  in  particular,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  exhibiting  at  a  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Dentists.  This 
impression  ooold  not  haTe  been  taken  at  all  satisfiu^rj  with  wax,  or 
any  other  material  in  ordinary  use.  It  was  the  impression  of  a  deep 
deft  palate,  yery  under  cut  on  one  side*  yet  it  was  taken  most  accu- 
rately ;  the  artificial  palate  made  upon  it,  answered  remarkably  well, 
andgaTB  great  satisfaction.  The  composition  I  allude  to,  is  that 
made  by  Mr.  Stent,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due,  for  having  inyented 
so  desirable  an  article,  and  for  enabling  the  profession  to  obtain  it. 
Mr.  Tomes,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Odontologieal  Society  (see  Dental 
Journal  far  December  1857),  at  which  Mr.  Sercomb  read  a  paper  on 
taldng  impressions  of  the  mouth,  said,  '^  as  to  the  preparation  sold  by 
Mr.  Stent,  he  had  used  it  only  during  thb  last  fortnight,  and  in  about 
a  doeen  cases,  and  had  feund  it  answer  yeiy  satisfactorily.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  a  difficulty  was  of^en  felt  in  getting  accurate  impressions, 
especially  when  the  remaining  teeth  were  yery  long ;  but  with  Stent's 
composition,  that  difficulty  was  entirely  oyercome,  the  material 
hardened  in  the  mouth  so  quickly,  that  it  was  not  liable  to  any  dis- 
tortion in  removing  it/' 

My  own  experience  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  material,  fully  cor- 
roborates the  very  accurate  remarks  of  Mr.  Tomes,  the  more  so,  as  I 
have  used  it  exclusively  for  the  last  six  months,  and  with  unifem 
success.  I  therefore  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  my  profesrional 
brethren,  as  the  best  material  for  taking  correct  impressions  of  the 
mouth,  for  obtuning  a  perfect  bite,  and  fer  other  useful  purposes  con- 
nected with  Dental  mechanism.  Hoping  the  above  remarks  will  be 
fbund  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  respectfully. 
East  Road,  City  Road,  John  Humbv. 

May  81,  1858. 


•m 
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Qu0rt0r/y  Journal  rf  Dental  ScUnce. 
SiB,-^The  following  letter,  taken  firom  a  late  number  of  the 
Lancet,  I  think  is  well  worth  perusal  and  consideration,  by  the  pro- 
fession generally,  and  particularly  by  these  who  seem  to  have  a  mania 
for  creating  Dental  Dupemarioi  just  now.  If  a  qualified  dentist 
were  appointed  at  existbg  general  dispensaries,  as  is  the  case  at  mo^ 
of  the  London   Hospitals,   and  those  dentists   did  their  respective 
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duties,  I  think  there  would  be  little  neoeerity  for  getting  up  com« 
mittees  and  subscriptions  for  special  dental  dispensaries,  which,  in  m  j 
humble  opinion,  do  little  good,  except  to  the  gentleman  who  gets  the 
si^ntment  of  dentist  to  the  institution,  and  for  whom  it  answen 

I  the  purpose  of  a  very  excellent  adrertisement. 

I  May  1858.  Your  obedient  serrant,  Incuob. 

I 

[  MULTIPLICATION   OF  MEDICAL  CHARITISS. 

Upwards  of  £1,000,000  of  money  is  spent  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
gratuitnoQs  bestowal  of  medical  aid,  and  nearly  700,000  persons— 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  population — ^receive  medical  service  for 
which  they  do  not  pay.— 2%e -Lance/,  Dec.B,p,CS5. 

i 

I  To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

Sib, — The  present  position  of  the  medical  charities  of  London,  on 
which  I  haye  already  addressed  you  (The  Lancet^  Dee.  19,  1857,. 

I  p,  637),  is  ill-defined  and  unsound.     Many  of  the  large  hospitals  are 

in  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  contributions  which  ought  to  come  to 
them  being  diYerted  aside  by  a  host  of  minor  institutions  of  recent 
origin,  not  always  aiming  at  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  people. 

.  The  advertisements  of  these  so-called  charities  jostle  each  other  in  the 

public  prints ;  their  notices  soliciting  the  attendance  of  patients,  court 
the  eye  like  the  announcements  of  a  trade ;  their  circulars  pour  in 
like  those  of  tradesmen  touting  for  custom ;  and  their  claims  are  put 
forward  with  a  pertinacity  which  is  more  suggestive  of  the  personal 
competition  for  a  livelihood  of  some  private  parties,  than  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  a  charity.  Gratuitous  medical  relief  being 
thus  largely  offered  and  thrust  upon  society,  a  vast  increase  of 
recipients  has  taken  place ;  and  many  persons,  not  proper  objects  of 
charity,  constantly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  sedu- 
lously afforded.  The  increasing  number  of  recipients  is  appealed  to 
as  an  argument  for  the  establishment  of  new  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries, the  very  multiplication  of  which,  continues  to  attract  fresh  ap- 
plicants for  gratuitous  advice.  Thus  we  have  competition  between  rival 
charities,  a  fictitious  demand  for  new  institutions,  a  hawking  about 
of  gratuitous  medical  service  amongst  classes  who  do  not  require  it, 
and  a  total  number  of  medical  charities  larger  than  the  public  can  be 
induced  to  support.  This  condition  of  things  I  designate  as  unsound. 
It  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  benevolent  donors  to  these- 
eharities.     The  fault  does  not  rest  with  them.     They  simply  desire 
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that  their  money  should  be  applied  in  the  best  manner  to  relieTe  the 
lick  who  are  in  distress.     In  many  instances  they  can  on/jr  give ;  they 
cannot  frame  codes  of  management,  or  specify  how  or  to  what  class  of 
persons  their  charity  shall  go ;  in  leaving  bequests,  they  cannot  fbre« 
see  the  changing  phases  of  society  ;  all  they  wbh  is  to  do  good,  and 
good  that  shall  be  really  and  unquestionably  such ;  they  desire  that 
their  money  shall  supply  an  existing  urgent  want,  not  that  a  want 
shall  be  got  up  and  created  to  meet  their  charity ;  in  short,  they  de- 
nie  to  afford  relief  to  those  sack  persons  who  cannot  in  any  other  man- 
ner obtain  it     Very  seldom  are  precise  and  discriminating  conditions 
attached  to  such  gifts.     The  donors  are  people  of  all  shades  of  cha- 
racter and  education — persons  who  may  or  may  not  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  medical  charities,  and  with  the  situa- 
tion and  wants  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  being  only  alike  in  this 
one  noble  feature^— the  desire  to  do  good.     How  and  to  whom  this 
good  shall  be  done,  rests  with  the  managers  of  the  charity,  who  are 
trustees  with  a  very  wide  discretion,  to  decide.     And  their  responsi- 
bility is  not  small.     It  is  their  business  to  find  out  what  specific 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  day,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ground  occupied  by  other  in- 
stitutions, whether  legislatiye  or  voluntary,  and  to  the  effects  of  such 
proceeding  on  the  community,  will  best  carry  out  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  donors ;  and  then  to  make  it  known,  and  put  it  in 
practice*     To  do  this  effectually  is  at  present  no  easy  task.     The 
simple  method  of  administering  such  trusts  employed  in  former  times, 
will  no  longer  answer  now.     And  although  the  management  of  them 
has  been  in  a  high  degree  conscientious,  and  considerate,  and  pains- 
taking, constituting  another  valuable  donation  «*- that  of  time  and  la- 
bour— to  the  institutions  in  question,  yet  much  remains  undone  and 
overlooked,  the  want  of  which  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  present 
unsound  position  of  medical  charities.  So  fisur  as  this  is  a  faulty  there  is 
fault  to  find  with  the  governors  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

But  a  great  and  positive  fimlt,  not  of  omission,  but  of  commission, 
rests  with  the  medical  profession ;  who,  often  for  private  ends,  are 
much  too  forward  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  new  medical 
charities ;  a  proceeding  the  most  short-sighted  and  suicidal  to  their 
own  interests  as  a  body  corporate,  and  highly  bjurious  to  the  com- 
munity. Good  results  to  all  firom  the  establishment  of  such  charities 
as  are  really  necessary,  but  harm  and  loss  to  all  parties  from  the 
opemng  of  institutions  which  are  not  required. 


COlEtRBPOHDKirGK.  1^9 

With  your  peraianon.  Sir,  I  propote  to  ratoni  to  thu  important 
ibjeet^  which  I  onl  j  with  was  in  abler  handa  than  those  of 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

A  OoYiBiroa  of  a  Lohooit  HoanrAL. 
Eltham,  Jan.  1858. 


CHEMISTS  AlTD  DBHTI8TS. 

To  tke  Editor  qftko  Quarter^  Journal  of  Demial  Soimici. 

Sib, — ^Will  you  allow  me,  throa|^  the  mediam  of  your  impartial 
Jooma],  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Dental  College,  that  if 
they  are  to  beeome  an  incorporated  body,  they  will  not  he  able  to  es- 
dode  oiijr  retpodaUe  mum  from  their  ranks,  if  he  can  prore  him- 
self  competent  to  practise  as  a  dentist,  even  though  he  should  think 
proper  to  comUne  the  business  of  a  suif^eon,  of  a  chemist,  or  of  any 
thing  else,  with  that  of  dentistry.  Why  then  maintain  a  pro  Umporo 
ezdnaiTeness  ?  With  a  Society  like  the  Odontologieal,  it  b  perfectly 
eonnstent  to  admit  such  only  as  hold  opinions  pdatable  to  the  pro- 
moters; but,  in  a  body  established  as  the  Coll^  is,  with  the  object 
of  proriding  a  public  institution  for  educating  and  examining  pupils, 
it  is  mi  connstent  to  exclude  men  who  can  and  do  perform  all  the 
opentions  required  of  the  dentist,  equaDy  well  with  the  Members 
tfismselTes,  rimply  because  they  exerdse  the  liberty  of  Engliihmen, 
in  dioosing,  often  from  necessity,  to  combine  another  business  with 
the  piactiee  of  the  dental  profesnon.  If  examination  is  to  be  the 
teat  for  memberdiip,  I  venture  to  predict  it  will  be  feund,  that  many 
of  the  class,  often  sneered  at  as  *<  diemists  and  dentists,"  wiU  pass 
the  osdeal  with  quite  as  much  credit  as  those  who  axe  igmraitii  of 
chemistry  and  drugs.  I  am,  Sib, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Chimist  ahd  Dxktist, 
Londomj  Juno  1858. 


To  tko  BdUor  if  tke  QuttrUrfy  Journal  of  Dontai  Seioneo. 

June  21st  1858. 
Sib, — In  a  letter  to  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  for 
June  1858,  I  hare  stated  that  the  scrutineers  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  held  on  May  2l8t,  were 
Messrs.  Matthews,  Bymer,  and  Turner.    I  have  since  been  faaloimed* 
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that  it  should  haTe  been  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Turner,  Messrs.  Mat- 
thews and  Rymer  only  assisting  at  the  scrutiny  officially  as  Chainnan 
and  Secretary  of  the  meeting.  As  your  publication  will  be  issued  in 
a  few  days,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting  this,  and 
thus  enabling  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection. I  am,  Sib, 

YouxB  faithfully, 

Chablbs  Jamis  Fox* 
t7»  Mmtimgr  Street^  Oavendiak  Square. 


TEB  BLSOTBIO  CAVTBBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Denial  Science. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Ash  &  Sons  a  very  per- 
fect Electric  Cautery  Apparatus,  made  on  an  improved  principle,, 
under  my  superintendance,  which  will  not  only  well  and  fully  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  I  recommended  it  in  my  paper,  published  in 
your  Journal,  but  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  any  hitherto  brought 
out. ;  it  is  indeed  most  complete,  and  as  I  have  many  and  frequent 
letters  from  dentists,  asking  me  where  they  can  procure  such  a  one  aa 
this  now  produced,  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  kindly  cause 
this  information  to  be  inserted  in  your  next  number,  and  oblige 

Yours  obediently, 
June  2,  1838.  Thos.  H.  Habdino. 

19,  Park  Square^  B^enfe  Park^  N.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sir, — The  object  of  my  communication,  published  in  the  Apr3 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  was  not  to  draw 
attention  to  **  A  case  of  necrosed  bicuspid  tooth,"  as  set  forth  in  ^e 
table  of  contents,  but  to  the  fact  that  my  patient  had  been  unable  to 
open  her  mouth  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 

The  extraction  of  the  tooth  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
inability  to  separate  the  teeth.  I  am,  Sib, 

Youni  feithfully, 

F.  A.  Sass. 
39,  Mancheeter  Street^  Mancheeler  Square. 

June  1858. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  GOLD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ITS  USB 

IN  DENTISTRY. 

Bt  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D« 

SniCB  gold  is  almoet  always  met  with  natiTe,  and  in  a  state  of  ooin* 
paiatiTe  purity,  the  metallurgic  operations  by  which  it  is  extracted 
frnn  its  ores  are  extremely  simple  in  most  cases.  The  working  of 
certain  auriferous  minerals,  such  as  the  galena,  copper  pyritiea,  and 
iron  pyrites  of  many  localities,  and  the  tellurium  ores  of  Transylvania^ 
ioTolyes  operations  of  a  more  complex  character ;  but  the  extraction 
of  gold  in  these  cases  is  only  an  accessory  to  the  production  of  other 
mbstanees.  Although  native  gold  contains  only  very  small  proportions 
tf  silyer,  copper,  and  the  rarer  metals,  such  as  palladium,  iridium, 
«tc^  it  is  necessary  to  separate  these  admixtures.  This  constitutes 
the  art  of  refining,  whidi,  as  practised  at  the  present  time,  is  generally 
effected  by  treatment  in  the  wet  way,  either  with  nitric,  sulphuric,  or 
nitrohydrochloric  acids. 

For  the  separation  of  sQver  from  gold  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  i| 
u  necessary  that  the  two  metals  should  bear  to  each  other  a  certain 
quantitatiye  irelation — ^that  the  silver  should  not  amount  to  less  than 
twice  the  weight  of  the  gold  with  which  it  is  alloyed.  If  the  amount 
of  nlver  is  less  than  this,  it  is  either  not  at  all  acted  upon  by  nitrio 
acid,  or  only  to  a  small  extent.  If  the  silver  in  the  alloy  amounts  to 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  gold,  the  separation  of  the  metal 
by  means  of  nitric  acid  is  perfect ;  but  there  is  an  important  diffe* 
rence  between  these  two  cases  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  gold  is  obtained  after  the  separation  of  the  silver.  Thus,  when 
the  silver  amounts  to  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  the  gold, 
treatment  with  boiling  nitric  add  leaves  the  gold  in  a  state  of  a  finely 
divided  pulverulent  mass  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  according  as 
the  amount  of  gold  is  greater  or  less.  In  this  condition  there  would 
be  connderable  risk  of  waste  in  collecting  and  washing  the  gold. 
However,  this  disadvantage  may  be  easily  provided  against,  for  when 
the  silver  in  the  alloy  amounts  to  firom  two  to  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  gold,  it  is  dissolved  without  the  gold  being  disintegrated,  the  latter 
metal  remaining  as  a  coherent  spongy  mass  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
original  fragments  of  the  alloy.  In  refining  gold,  containing,  as  is  fi:e- 
.fuently  the  case,  firom  a  few  thousandths  to  thirty  or  forty  percent,  of 
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%  it  if  euitrnnsry  to  add  aa  mueh  riWer  to  the  gold  alloy  aa  will 
inako  up  the  proportion  of  three  of  silTer  to  one  of  gold.  Hence  the 
texmqiiartationy  applied  to  thii  <^)eration.  Oenerallj  the  quartatioQ 
of  gold  if  accompanied  bj  cupellation  with  lead,  which,  while 
fiicilitating  the  fiiaion  of  the  gold  and  silver,  at  the  lame  time  effects 
the  separation  of  the  copper  which  is  generally  present  to  some  extent 
in  natire  gold  contuning  silTer.  The  action  of  the  lead  in  this  ope- 
ration is  two-fold : —First,  aa  a  solvent  of  the  gold  and  silver,  rendering 
them  liquid  at  a  temperature  fiir  below  their  melting  points— ^secondly, 
in  yielding,  by  its  oxidation,  a  solvent  for  the  oxide  of  copper  produced 
at  the  same  time.  The  melted  alloy  of  gold,  nlver,  lead,  and  e<^per, 
being  exposed  to  a  free  cuirent  of  air  passing  orer  its  surface,  the  cop- 
per and  lead  are  gradually  oxidised,  the  solution  of  oxide  of  copper 
in  melted  oxide  of  lead  being  absorbed  by  the  porous  material  of  the 
eupel,  until  finally  there  remains  only  the  pure  button  of  gold  and 
silver. 

After  the  relative  proportion  of  gold  and  sQver  has  been  established 
by  quartation,  and  the  copper  separated,  the  separation  of  the  sQver 
firom  the  gold,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  ^^  partingf  is  to  ba 
effected  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  alloy  should 
be  in  small  fragments  about  the  siie  of  peas ;  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
duced by  running  the  still  liquid  metal  into  water  from  some  height. 
The  nitric  acid  in  whidi  the  alloy  is  boiled  should  have  a  density  of 
about  1*2,  and  the  ebulition  should  be  continued  fiv  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Concentrated  acid  may  then  be  used  for  separating  the  last 
traces  of  silver,  and  when  the  residual  gold  b  well  washed  with  dis^ 
tilled  water  free  fifom  chlorides,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  it 
constitutes  *^  fine  gold,"  such  aa  is  met  with  in  conunerce. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  nitrie  add  employed  fer  refining 
gold,  should  be  quite  firee  from  either  chlorine,  hydrochloric  add,  or 
sulphuric  add«  since  these  substances  would  in  various  ways  material- 
ly interfere  with  the  result.  Thus,  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  or 
hydrochloric  add,  a  portion  of  the  silver,  at  the  moment  of  solution, 
would  be  converted  into  insoluble  chloride  of  nlver  within  the  pores 
of  the  spongy  gold,  and  as  chloride  of  silver  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  add, 
its  separation  would  be  effectually  prevented.  At  a  later  stage  of  the 
operation,  when  the  gold  is  boiled  in  firesh  add,  some  gold  might  be 
dissolved.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  add  would  in  like  manner  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  diver,  and  thus 
.the  separation  of  silver  would  be  to  a  proportionate  extent  prevented. 


The  Mpaimtion  of  silTer  from  gold  nay  aba  be  e£bete4  by  meant 
of  sulphuric  add.  In  this  case  the  alloy  should  contain  at  least  as 
much  lilTer  as  gold ;  it  is  granulated^  after  the  separation  of  copper  by 
cupellation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  boiled  in  ocneentrated 
ftu^uiic  acid*  in  a  platinum  or  iron  Tcssel  as  long  as  sulphurous  add 
gas  is  giren  off.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  is  then  pound  08^ 
the  gold  washed  with  water,  and  again  boiled  with  a  frssh  quantity 
of  sulphuric  add. 

This  Boethod  of  separating  silver  from  gold  is  much  mors  eeono* 
mical  than  the  parting  by  means  of  nitric  add,  but  it  is  attended 
with  inconyeniences  that  have  been  a  grsat  obstacle  to  its  general 
adoption.  Among  these  the  offendve  and  unmanageable  nature  of  the 
Bolphurous  acid  gas  given  off  during  the  operation,  is  one  of  the  chiefl 
In  addition  to  this,  platinum  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuric  add,  but 
renuuBs  with  the  gold.  About  three  per  cent,  of  silver  also  remains 
in  the  gold  that  caimet  be  dissolved  out  by  dther  sulphuric  or  nitric 
add.  This  residual  silver  can  be  sqiarated  from  gold  that  has  been 
parted  with  sulphuric  add,  only  by  treatment  with  bisulphate  of  pot- 
ash or  soda.  The  metal  is  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  its  wej^t  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  a  fifth  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add,  the  whole 
heated  untU  the  salt  beccniies  liquid,  and  stirred  meanwhile,  until  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  add  ceases.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that 
although  sulphuric  acid  alone  has  no  influence  upon  the  silver  left  in 
gokl  after  the  parting,  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  sulphate  at  once 
detennines  the  conversion  of  this  silvsr  into  sulphate  by  the  sul* 
phuric  add.  The  sulphate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  soda  must  be 
dissolved  out  of  the  spongy  gold  by  boiling  it  with  sulphuric  add  as  ia 
the  first  instance,  and  it  may  even  be  desimble  to  repeat  the  treat- 
ment with  bisulphate  of  soda.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mass  just  below  redness,  in  order  to  avoid  the  decom- 
podtian  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  consequent  fiulure  of  the  operv 
tion  as  regards  complete  separation  of  silver. 

The  gold  refined  by  sulphuric  add  is  sometimes  found  to  be  brittle, 
and  deficient  in  that  softness  which  is  characteristic  of  pure  gold.  This 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  platinum,  whidi,  as  was  already  remarked, 
is  not  separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  metal  may  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, separated  by  fuung  the  refined  gold  with  nitre,  which  has  the 
effect  of  oxidizing  the  platinum ;  however,  its  separation  is  not  com- 
plete, and  gold  is  at  the  same  time  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the 
nitie. 
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Gold,  refined  by  either  of  these  methods,  cannot  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely pure,  although  with  careful  manipulation  it  may  be  obtained 
of  a  fineness  of  upwards  of  ^^^^q*  ^^^^  perfect  purification  of  gold  is 
indeed  a  veiy  difficult  operation,  and  requires  yery  great  care  and 
patience.  The  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  to  dis- 
soIto  gold  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  the  aqua-regia  of  older  chemists, 
and  to  precipitate  the  gold  from  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  thus 
obtained. 

The  granulated  metal,  which  by  preference  may  have  been  refi- 
ned as  far  as  possible,  by  either  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  digested 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  part  nitric 
acid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  imtil  completely  dissolved.  The  solution  is 
to  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dr3mes8,  to  separate  excess  of  acid,  the 
residue  mixed  with  water,  and  again  evaporated  as  often  as  may  be 
requisite  for  getting  rid  of  all  nitric  acid.  The  evaporation  must  not 
be  carried  too  far,  nor  must  the  temperature  be  much  above  the  boil- 
ing point  of  nitric  acid,  or  else  the  chloride  of  gold  might  be  decom- 
posed. After  separating  the  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  of  gold  may 
contain  a  trace  of  chloride  of  platinum,  as  well  as  some  chloride  of 
silver,  which  is  dissolved  to  some  extent  by  a  strong  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold.  To  separate  the  latter,  the  chloride  of  gold  is  diluted 
with  a  lai^e  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  set  aside  for  several 
days  in  the  dark. 

When  the  liquid  appears  quite  clear,  it  is  carefully  drawn  off  from 
the  sediment  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  gold.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  variety  of  re-agents, 
among  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  generally  employed.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  added  to  the  chloride  of  gold  solution,  there  is  a 
mutual  decomposition,  two-thirds  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  converted 
into  per-sulphate,  and  one-third  into  per-chloride,  while  metallic  gold 
is  deposited  in  the  state  of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  of  a  purple,  or 
even  black  colour  at  first,  and  gradually  becoming  yellow  when  it 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  To  precipitate  one  hundred  parts 
of  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  parts  of  the  crystallized  green 
sulphate  must  be  used. 

The  precipitated  gold  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  con- 
taining some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  then  be  dried  and  melted 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  and  borax.  As  chloride  of  platinum  is 
Dot  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  iron,  the  gold  prepared  in  this  way  wil^ 
be  firee  firom  platinum,  and  if  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  suffi- 
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eientlj  dilated,  and  left  long  enough  to  ennire  the  depotition  of  chlo- 
ride of  nlver,  it  will  also  he  free  from  nlyer. 

When  the  gold  is  lequired  in  the  state  of  sponge,  a  solution  of  ox* 
alio  acid  is  a  better  reagent  for  effecting  the  precipitation.  But  with 
regard  to  this  particular,  Tery  much  depends,  not  only  on  the  reagent 
employed  for  the  precipitation,  but  also  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Thus  when  the  chloride  of  gold  solution  is  poured  into  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  precipitated  metal  is  obtained  as  a 
much  finer  powder  than  when  the  sulphate  is  added  to  the  chloride 
solution.  By  copious  dilution  of  the  chloride  also,  the  precipitated 
metal  is  obtained  in  a  Tery  minute  state  of  diyision,  while  concentra- 
tion of  the  liquid,  or  precipitation  at  a  boiling  temperature,  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

The  gold  precipitated  by  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  has  a  fine  yellow 
colour.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  the  gold  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  that  will  form  a  sponge,  is  to  add  to  the  conceiflrated  solu* 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  then  adding  to  the 
cold  solution  enough  carbonate  of  potash  to  convert  nearly  all  the  gold 
in  the  solution  into  aurate  of  potash,  lastly  adding  a  laige  quantity 
of  ciystalized  oxalic  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  rapidly  to  the  boiling 
point.  By  this  means  the  gold  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  soft  yel- 
low sponge,  such  as  is  required  for  stopping  teeth. 

The  gold  of  the  Ural  frequently  contains,  disseminated  through  it, 
small  fragments  of  a  compound  of  osmium  and  iridium,  which  haye 
been  found  very  troublesome  in  working  the  gold.  More  recently  the 
same  thing  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  the  gold  from  California. 
These  granules  do  not  alloy  with  the  gold  when  it  is  melted,  but  re- 
main imbedded  in  it,  so  that  when  the  metal  is  rolled,  it  splits  open, 
and  exposes  little  cavities,  filled  with  a  black  powder,  consisting  of 
iridium,  the  osmium  haying  been  for  the  most  part  volatilized.  This 
impurity  of  gold  interferes  very  considerably  with  its  fitness  for  being 
worked,  and  its  removal  on  the  large  scale  involves  considerable 
trouble  ;  but  on  the  small  scale  it  may  be  easily  effected  by  dissol- 
ving the  gold  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  iridium 
undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  When  the  diluted  liquid  has  become 
perfectly  clear  by  deposition,  it  will,  when  decanted  off,  be  fit  for  pre- 
cipitating: the  gold  by  any  of  the  suitable  reagents. 

In  purifying  gold  by  the  methods  of  quartation  and  parting,  the 
nitric  acid  solution  decanted  off  from  the  spongy  gold,  will  of  course 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.     This  must  be  re* 
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ooTered  from  time  to  time,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  For 
this  purpooe  the  nlver  may  be  precipitated  directly  by  means  of  a 
plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  solution  of  nitmte«  This  plan  is, 
however,  objectionable,  because  the  liquid  generally  contains  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  generates  nitrous  yapour,  in  contact  with 
copper,  and  also  because  of  the  cost  of  ci^per,  and  the  consequ^it  ne- 
cessity of  saving  the  cuperous  liquid,  and  crystallising  the  nitrate  of 
copper.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtmn  pure  silver  by  this  me- 
thod as  by  reduction  with  sine. 

For  this  purpose  the  silver  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  chloride  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  ni- 
trate, until  no  further  precipitate  or  milkiness  is  produced.     This  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  being  very  dense,  may  be  washed  by 
decantation  while  kept  from  the  light.     When  it    is  thorov^hly 
washed,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  containing  the  chlo- 
ride, enough  to  render  it  distinctly  acid ;  then  several  thick  plates  of 
sine  are  plunged  into  the  chloride,  and  the  whole  is  left  for  twelve  or 
more  hours,  until  the  whole  nuMs  of  the  precipitate  has  acquired  a 
kind  of  olive  green  colour,  and  when  rubbed  with  the  nail  on  paper, 
presents  metallic  lustre.     This  is  the  metallic  silver  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride.     The  chnnical  change  is  simply  a  transfer  of 
the  chloride  from  the  silver  to  the  sine,  the  products  being  metallic  stiver 
and  chloride  of  sine.   This  process  is  remarkable  as  a  striking  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  chemical  action  does  not  take  place  between 
solids.     The  sulphuric  acid  may,  however,  be  the  carrier  of  ;nne,  in  a 
liquid  state  as  sulphate  of  sine  to  the  chloride  of  silver,  though  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chloride  takes  place.   The  moment  the  sine  plate  touches  the 
chloride,  a  black  line  appears  at  the  place  of  contact,  and  when  the  sine 
plate  is  left  quite  undisturbed — which  is  essential  to  the  reduction — 
this  black  line  gradually  widens^  extending  like  a  shadow,  over  the  sur> 
fruse  of  the  entire  mass  of  chloride.  When  this  change  of  colour  has  been 
completed,  the  mass  should  be  carefully  turned  over  by  the  sine 
plates  without,  however,  being  stirred  about ;  and  if  any  patehea  of 
unreduced  white  chloride  are  found  to  remain,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
thrust  one  of  the  sine  plates  into  the  midst  of  them  and  allow  a  little 
longer  time  for  the  reduction  to  be  completed.     As  soon  as  that  is  the 
ease,  the  zinc  plates  are  withdrawn,  and  the  spongy  precipitate  of 
silver,  washed  by  decantation,  until  every  trace  of  chloride  of  sine 
is  removed.    It  is  best  to  use  boiling  water  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
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makci  tke  dlTer  mofe  ooherent  and  &cilitatM  its  depoHtion.  Cm 
nmit  be  taken  a]io»  ni  dnwing  off  the  wadiing  wftter,  that  the  fine 
paitidee  ef  ahrer  am  net  wadbed  aumj.  A  imj  ]ai|B  kM  maj  ha 
tncomd  in  thb  way.  When  the  nlrer  is  washed  it  should  be  tho* 
Mmghly  dined  in  a  hot  air  ckset,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre  and  borax 
and  melted* 

Materida  eontainiDg  fiKngs  or  setapa  of  gold  and  niter,  are 
beat  worked  by  mehtng  them  with  hthaige,  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda  and  ehareoaL  The  proportions  must  be  regulated  aeeording  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  fiN>m  which  the  gold  is  to  be  sepamted, 
and  the  probable  amovmt  of  gold ;  the  object  being  to  ledoce  enough 
lead^nm  the  lithaige  to  dissolve  out  the  gold  firom  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  so  that  while  they  are  melted  by  the  joint 
actkn  of  the  heat  aUd  alkali,  this  alloy  of  lead  and  gold  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  o^lects  together  in  one  mass  or  button,  whi^  is  taken 
from  the  crucible  by  breakii^  it  after  it  has  become  cold.  By  cupel- 
latioo  the  lead  in  this  button  is  separated,  and  if  it  also  contains 
nlTor,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  refine  the  gold  with  nitric  add,  su£Bcisnt 
silrer  is  to  be  added  during  the  cupellation,  ibr  making  up  the  propor- 
tions of  two  or  thiee  times  as  much  silyer  as  gold.  The  button  of 
gold  and  silfer  thus  obtained  is  worked  in  the  usual  manner  as  aboTe 
described. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DENTAL  PERIODICALS. 

CHLOROFORM  IN  OPERATIONS. 
The  annexed  communication,  firom  Dr.  James  Amot,  has  recently 
i^peaied  in  the  columns  of  the  Medical  Circular .-— - 

^  Alihouf^  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  respecting  chloroform 
can  be  settled  otherwise  than  by  a  large  collection  of  fiu^s  bearing  on 
it,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  correcting  the  erroneous  impressions 
which  are  apt  to  be  made  by  the  incorrect  statements  and  opinions  of 
parties,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  deemed  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

Amoi^  the  numerous  letters  on  etherisation  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  Medical  Circular^  there  is  one  signed  ^  J.  S.," 
infimning  us  that  its  writer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
operating  theatre  of  King's  College  Hospital  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  there  to  give  chloroform  in  such 
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minor  operations,  ai  the  emlsion  of  the  toe-naih  and  the  ligature 
of  nttvi.  Such  an  employment  of  chlorofonn  fbnni  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  fact,  likewise  mentioned  in  the  coHrae  of  this  controTersy,  that 
leyeral  large  provincial  hospitals  have  nearly  abandoned  the  use  of  it 
in  operations  of  every  description ;  and  it  is  strangely  inconsistent 
with  a  truth^-acbiowledged  as  an  abstract  proposition  by  evefy  one, 
that  life  should  not  be  endangered  without  sufficient  cause.  The 
saving  a  slight  transient  pain  cannot,  surely,  be  deemed  such  a  cause, 
particularly  if  this  saving  can  be  as  completely  effected  by  local  means 
perfectly  devoid  of  danger. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Circular^  Dr.  Kidd  refers  to  au 
explanation  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  the  greater  mortality  from  operations 
since  the  introduction  of  chloroform.      But,  although  it  may  some* 
times  happen,  that,  from  our  being  in  possession  of  ansesthetics,  worse 
cases  may  now  be  operated  upon  than  formerly,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  cases  are  generally  much  more  favourable,  in  consequence  of 
the  patient's  consenting  sooner  to  an  operation  which  is  unattended 
with  pain  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  I  have  shewn,  by  aU 
the  statistical  returns  of  operations  which  have  been  published,  that 
the  mortality  after  amputations  exceeds  the  former  rate  by  more  than 
ten  per  cent. ;  and  that  from  lithotomy  on  the  adult  by  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.     These  averages  are  drawn  from  a  collection  of  the 
returns  of  four  London  and  fourteen  provincial  hospitals ;   and  when 
the  returns  from  individual  hospitals   differ  materially   from   this 
average,  the  difference  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  the  recent 
enlargement  of  the  hospital,  or  the  improvement  of  its  ventilation,  &c. 
As  a  full  exposition  of  the  cause  of  this  increased  mortality  has  been 
given  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Medical  Circular  of 
the  i  2th  instant,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further  than  by  expressing  my 
conviction  that  no  point  in  practical  medicine  has  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Another  point  in  this  controversy  is  the  number  of  those  who 
have  perished  from  the  immediate  effects  of  chloroform,  in  central- 
distinction  to  its  ulterior  effects.  A  list  of  such  deaths  has  been 
published,  which,  even  were  its  accuracy  conceded,  would  be  numerous 
enough  to  prevent  the  humane  or  conscientious  surgeon  from  employ- 
ing this  agent  on  trifling  occasions.  But,  that  this  list  is  very  far 
from  being  complete  will  hardly  now  be  disputed.  A  surgeon  of 
Lyons  (Professor  Behier)  has  lately  stated,  that  five  sudden  deaths 
from  cldoroform  have,  to  his  knowledge,  taken  place  in  that  dty,  and 
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that  only  one  haa  been  reported — a  proportion  which,  if  applied  to 
the  whole  number  of  reported  and  unreported  cases  in  this  and  other 
countries,  would  probably  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  list 
adrerted  to.  To  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  eridence  of  its  im« 
mediate  and  ulterior  danger,  that  chloroform  should  be  generally 
exhibited  in  surgical  operations,  and  even  in  those  of  a  minor 
description,  ia  to  maintain  that  the  avoidanee  of  transient  pain  is  of 
more  importaiioe  than  the  pieeerration  of  life/' 


CHLOROFORMIC  DRUNKENNESS. 

Db.  ViCTOB  DB  Mbbio,  Surgeon  of  the  BoyalFre$  Hospital^  of  London, 
has  communicated  to  r  Union  MSdieale^  a  Tery  curious  case  of  Chloro- 
formic  Drunkewneu* 

An  apothecary,  originally  strong  and  of  sound  constitution,  was 
attacked  some  six  years  unce  with  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
During  this  illness  he  made  frequent  use  of  morphia,  and  accustomed 
himself  so  much  to  the  action  of  that  drug,  that  after  his  recovery  he 
employed  it  in  vain  to  relieve  himself  from  want  of  sleeep.  He  then 
resolved  to  substitute  chloroform,  and  either  from  his  having  procured 
sleep,  or  having  had  agreeable  dreams,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  using 
chloroform ;  he  spent  whole  days,  and  especially  nights,  under  the 
influence  of  that  agent. 

But  his  constitution  was  soon  impaired  by  the  action  of  that  anes* 
thetic  :  his  features  were  discomposed ;  his  ways  strange ;  his  moral 
qualities  were  likewise  attacked.  It  is  thought  that  he  addicted  him- 
self for  five  years  to  drunkenness  from  chloroform.  He  remained  in 
bed  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  repeating  the  inhalations  as  soon  as  he 
awoke.  He  thus  consumed  nearly  a  pound  of  chloroform  every  five 
or  six  days. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  return* 
ing  home  by  the  railway,  after  having  made  a  purchase  of  chloroform,  he 
perceived,  probably  on  rousing  himself  finom  a  state  of  drowsiness 
induced  by  chloroform,  that  the  train  was  leaving  the  station  at 
which  he  intended  to  get  out ;  he  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out  so 
unfortunately  that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  crushed  both  his  legs. 
He  vrai  found  lying  on  the  line,  endeavouring  to  calm  his  excruciatbg 
pains  by  inhaling  chloroform. 

Conveyed  to  the  hospital,  he  had  to  undergo  the  amputation  of 
both  limbs.     He  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  weakness,  and  not  with- 
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■tending  the  habit  he  had  eoDtncted,  of  anng  ehlorofiNrm*  it  was  ooi 
found  difficult  to  lull  him  to  sleep  far  both  operaftioiit. 

The  patient  eoMtantly  ihewad  himielf  inaenaible  to  moiphia,  half 
a  grain  of  which  wae  adminiatered  oTery  two  hoan  after  the  diearing. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  hii  entreatiei  and  allow  him  to  inhale 
ehlorofenn.  He  lived  feity-two  houn  after  the  operation,  and  made 
a  constant  use,  under  the  inspeetioa  of  the  house-suigeon,  of  inhala- 
Itions  of  chloroform  at  short  interfak.  He  languished  and  died  in  a 
complete  state  of  exhaustion,  and  decomposition  took  place  with 
frightftil  rapidity.    Jtmmal  of  PraeUcal  Medicine  and  Surgery, 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  NATIVES 

OF  INDIA- 

The  following  Tery  interesting  remarks  upon  the  teeth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India»  are  fifom  the  pen  of  one  who  spent  a  number  of  yean 
in  that  country ;  oboerring  minutely  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
of  that  pec^le.  They  use  Tery  little  aniflttal  food,  and  deaase  thdr 
teeth  often,  a  number  of  times  each  day,  and  the  result  is  that  thej 
almost  uniformly  have  sound  healthy  teetii. 

Statistics  of  the  conditions  and  peculiarities  of  the  teeth  of  difiersnt 
nations  are  very  interesting,  as  they  indicate  to  a  Tery  conadeaUe 
extent  the  influence  of  habits,  different  kinds  of  food,  and  maimer  of 
liTing,  upon  the  teeth. 

We  hope  any  of  our  readers  who  may  come  in  contact  with  tra- 
Tellers  or  missionaries  from  fermgn  countries,  will  endeaTOur  to  elicit 
from  them  focts  and  statistics,  in  regard  to  the  teeth  of  those  to  whom 
they  haye  had  access. 

Like  most  traTellers  in  India,  I  was  struck  with  the  glittering 
whiteness,  and  admirable  preservation  of  the  teeth  of  the  natiTcs. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  did  I  remark  a  mouth  disfigured  by  a  disgusting  array 
of  black  and  decayed  teeth  and  stumps,  such  as  so  frequently,  in  our 
own  enlightened  land,  offends  in  more  ways  than  one  the  sense  of  the 
dental  sm!geon«  This  peculiar  iTory»like  whiteness,  is  no  doubt,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  negro,  in  some  degree  due  to  the  effect  of  the  oontrul 
with  the  dusky  pair  of  lips,  through  the  parting  of  which,  in  smiling 
or  conyersatiim,  they  suddenly  gleam,  fiut  it  ia  no  doubt  in  a  gnat 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  foct,  that  a  daily  and  scrupulous 
cleaning  of  the  teeth,  in  common  with  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole 
person,  is  enjoined  upon  them  by  their  religion,  as  a  duty  of  the 
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Qtmoct  aseredneti.  I  do  not  remember  hew  often  in  the  ooune  of  the 
daj  Uiig  is  required,  but  I  am  safe  in  njing  at  least  twice,  namelj, 
just  before  or  after  the  ordinary  morning  and  evening  roeaL  Ton 
may  be  sure  they  do  not  accompKsh  this  important  operation  by 
means  of  the  cheap,  but  admirable  bnidies,  with  whieh  we  are  furnished 
by  the  ingenious  hand  of  a  polished  eiTifisation.  Indeed,  as  these  are 
made  of  the  bristles  of  the  hog,  in  their  eyes,  the  most  andean  of  all 
ammals,  the  Tery  tooch  of  an  American  tootb-bnuh  would  be  utter 
polliition  to  a  Hindoo,  and  by  destroying  his  caste,  entail  upon  him  the 
most  horrible  consequences.  But  he  iinds  upon  every  shnib  and  tree 
a  Tery  rimple  and  efficacious  substitute.  Cuttmg  off  a  tender  slip 
with  the  knife  or  little  hatchet,  he  invariably  carries  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  personal  outfit,  he  chews  the  end  until  he  has  thoroughly 
separated  the  woody  fibres,  and  then  applies  it  to  his  teeth  with  a 
rigour  and  a  patience  that  might  shame  many  an  indiridual  with 
greater  pretensions  to  cleanliness.  The  result  of  this  simple  proeess  is 
ihe  fine  polish,  wluch  so  excites  the  traveller's  admiration.  An  eitcep- 
tion  must  be  made  to  this  remark,  in  bdialf  of  a  large  class  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  India,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habitual  chewing  of 
the  betel  nut,  the  effecfof  which  is,  for  the  time,  to  dye  the  teeth  and 
gmns  a  bnlliant  scarlet.  I  have  been  told  that  this  custom,  though 
attended  with  this  disagreeable  discoloration,  conduces  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  both. 

Never  having  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  dose  investigation,  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  how  &r  the  teeth  of  the  natives  of  India,  excel 
those  of  Europeans  or  Americans,  in  the  partict:dars  of  evenness  and 
regularity,  but  my  strong  impression  is,  that  tiie  finrmer  would  be 
decidedly  gainers  by  a  comparison. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Hindoos  are 
restricted  by  their  religion  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Whether  this  has 
any  bearing  upon  the  fiu^  that  I  have  stated,  I  leave  to  be  dedded 
by  the  profession. 

I  may  venture  to  say,  however,  that  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  India,  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  sugar,  whether  in  its  gra« 
nulated  state,  or  in  the  fi>nn  of  candy,  cannot  be  so  injurious  to  teeth, 
as  popular  opinion  in  this  country  would  make  out.  The  natives  of 
India  consume  it  in  every  shape,  and  in  quantities  that  would  excite 
the  utmost  sdidtnde  in  the  breart  of  an  American  mother,  were  she 
to  see  her  boy  guilty  of  H  dmilitf  habitual  indulgence. 

In  Calcutta  and  some  other  large  stations  in  the  lower  provinces, 
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there  are  a  number  of  English  dentists  in  successful  practice.  In  the 
northern  and  more  lately  occupied  districts,  howerer,  I  have  only  met 
with  two  of  the  profession,  and  I  hare  heard  it  rumoured,  that  their 
skill  was  miserably  out  of  proportion  with  their  ordinary  chaiges. 
The  latter  were  indeed  so  enormous,  that  one  would  find  it  almost  as 
cheap  to  come  back  to  this  country  for  a  new  set  of  teeth,  including 
the  passage  both  ways,  as  to  depend  upon  these  gentlemen  for  their 
oyer*chaiged  services.  It  is  possible,  that  an  American  of  enterprise  and 
sUll  would  find  a  professional  visit  to  India  a  very  successful  adventure. 
I  merely  add,  that  though  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  Hindoos,  all  that  I  have  said  is  equally  true  of  the 
Mahomedans,  who,  in  this  respect,  although  not  required  by  their 
religion,  have  adopted  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  country. — Dental 
Begiiter  of  the  West. 

ON  DENTAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 
The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  called  forth  by  the  Letter 
annexed  to  them,  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Lancet  :»- 

THE  DENTAL  QUESTION. 

A  new  proposition  appears  to-day  in  another  part  of  our  columns,  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  opposite  viewa 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  dental  profession  is  split.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  a  satisfiictory  compromise  between 
opposing  fections,  who  resolutely  '^  show  their  teeth"-* 

^  Pergis  pugnantia  secum 
Frontibus  adversis  componere  ?  non  ego. 

But  union  is  so  desirable  in  the  ranks  of  the  dental  profession,  and 

we  take  so  great  an  interest  in  the  efforts  which  the  Members  of  that 

profession  are  now  making  firmly  to  establish  m  high  standard  of 

education  and  capacity,  and    to    attam    an  honourable    corporate 

existence,  that  we  willingly  open  our  columns  to  "  any  reasonable 

proposition"  on  the  subject  which  emanates  from  a  practitioner  of 

intelligence  and  respectability. 

PROPOSED  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  TITLES  OF  DENTAL 

PRACTmONEBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  LaneeL 

Sib,— The  Members  of  the  dental  profession  owe  you  m  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  you  have  made  your  readers 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Dental  Societies,  in  refe- 
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rence  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  a  dental  diploma ;  and 
especially  hr  the  good-will  you  have  shevm  them  by  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  that  their  strength  and  in* 
'  :<cnce  might  thereby  be  immeasurably  increased. 

1.  piomote  the  same  most  desirable  result,  I  beg,  through  the 
!  '^diuiii  c'^  the  Lancet^  to  lay  before  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
1  Tan  Hy  ..hich  it  appears  to  me  the  great  object  common  to  both 
socictieo.  viz.—*  the  elevation  of  dental  practitioners  by  a  recognised 
qualification )  anl  the  consequent  protection  of  the  public  from  those 
who  are  unqualitied ,  and  aUu  the  special  views  of  each  of  the  Societies 
would  be  attained,  and  all  obstacles  to  their  honourable  union  thereby 
removed. 

Those  who  have  perused  your  leading  articles  on  the  subject,  will 
readily  remember  what  these  special  views  are — that  the  Odontologi- 
cal  Society  desire  a  union  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
that  the  College  of  Dentists  prefer  an  independent  existence ;  that  the 
Odontological  Society  wish  the  examination  of  candidates  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Royal  College  examiners  and  dental  examiners  conjoined, 
while  the  College  of  Dentists  prefer  the  examination  to  be  managed 
solely  by  dental  practitioners. 

At  present,  gentlemen  practising  dentistry,  style  themselves  at 
will,  suigeon-dentists,  or  dentists,  the  two  designations  being  to  them 
quite  synonymous,  and  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  preferred  according 
to  taste  ;  and  in  the  same  number  of  The  Brituh  Journal  of  Dental 
ifdeneey  Mr.  Tomes  appears  as  a  dentist,  and  also  as  a  surgeon-dentist 
— as  ^'  Suigeon-Dentist"  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  ^*  Consulting 
Dentist"  to  the  London  Dental  Dispensary.  But  the  public  generally 
do  not  regard  the  two  designations  as  synonymous,  and  have  the 
idea  that  a  surgeon -dentist  is  a  surgeon  and  also  a  dentist;  and  partly 
on  these  grounds  I  base  the  following  propositions  : — 

1st.  That  in  future,  dental  practitioners  be  styled  surgeon-dentists 
or  dentists,  according  to  their  qualification. 

2nd.  That  the  title  of  dentist  be  granted  by  a  Dental  College — 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  existing  dental  bodies— after  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  an  examination  such  as  may  be  deemed 
fit  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  candidates  for  undertaking  the  ordinary 
smpcal  and  mechanical  duties  of  the  profession. 

drd.  That  the  title  of  surgeon-dentist  be  granted  by  the  Dental 
College    to   any    licentiate    or  member  of  a   College    of  Surgeons 
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who  passes  the  same  examination  as  that  conferring  the  title  of 
dentist. 

4th.  That  any  one  having  the  title  of  dentist  from  the  Dental 
College  be  permitted  to  style  himself  surgeon-dentist,  should  he  subse- 
quently become  a  licentiate  or  member  of  a  College  of  Surgeons. 

5th.  That  all  the  Members  of  the  Odontological  Soci«^ty  and  the 
College  of  Dentists  be  entitled,  on  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  to 
style  themselves  suigeon -dentists. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  heads  of  a  plan  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
favourably  received  by  the  dental  profession  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  parties— the  public,  dental 
practitioners,  and  the  medical  profession.  The  public  would  have 
a  solid  foundation  for  their  belief  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
dentists  and  surgeon-dentists.  The  two  dental  societies  would  obtain 
their  mutual  and  also  their  individual  wishes :  the  College  of  Dentists 
■ecuring  entire  independence,  and  the  Odontological  Society  gaining 
all  the  connection  with  the  College  of  Suzgeons  that  would  ever,  in  all 
probability,  be  accorded  them  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  who,  in 
their  reply  of  March  13th  1857,  to  the  memorialists  of  the  Society, 
say—*'  At  the  same  time  the  Council  entertained  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  surgical  qualification  for  the  proposed  examination  in  dental 
surgery  should  be  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  membership  of  the 
College ;"  an  opinion  which  was  not  modified  by  the  Council  in  sub- 
sequent communications.  ' 

The  medical  profession,  I  am  very  sanguine,  will  receive  my  plan 
favourably,  as  it  gives  an  honourable  place  amongst  dental  practition- 
ers to  those  of  them  who,  possessing  a  surgical  qualification,  may 
desire  to  practice  as  surgeon-dentists. 

Having  sufficiently  occupied  your  space  already,  I  shall  not  at 
present  point  out  other  advantages  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
likely  to  arise  firom  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  proposals ;  but  will, 
with  your  permission,  take  another  opportunity  of  doing  so,  should 
they  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

I  am.  Sib, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Stewart,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Russel  Square,  May  1858.  Surgeon  Dentut 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  March  2,  1858, 
At  the  Ordinary  Monthlj  Meeting,  held  on  the  above  evening, 

MlU    ROBIHiON   IN   TH8   GhAIB, 

Dr.  Reid's  paper  on  the  decay  of  the  fint  molar  having  been  read 
and  discufised,  as  already  reported  : 

Mr.  Humby  read  a  Paper  on  an  Imfboveo  Billows  Blow-fips. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  paper  :<— 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — In  appearing  before  you  this 
evening,  and  introducing  to  your  notice  an  improved  blow-pipe,  I 
have  only  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  good  of  the  members  of 
the  College,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  you,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  experiments,  that  the  mouth  blow-pipe  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  a  thing  to  be  desired,  on  account  of  its  baneful  effects 
on  the  health  of  those  who  use  it.  I  x;an  instance  myself;  I  was 
very  ill  after  some  very  heavy  soldering.  My  medical  adviser  treat- 
ed me  for  liver  complaint,  and  gave  me  calomel  at  intervals,  for  three 
weeks.  It  had  no  good  effect  upon  me,  and  it  was  not  until  I  went 
into  the  country  for  change  of  wr,  that  I  regained  my  usual  health. 
I  then  had  bellows  fixed  to  my  blow-pipe,  which  I  have  used  ever 
since,  and  have  never  had  a  return  of  the  complaint. 

From  Dr.  Harris's  work,  it  appears  that  the  American  dentists 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  blow-pipe, 
but  all  their  productions  act  in  a  different  way  to  my  own.  They 
are  more  complicated,  and  it  takes  longer  to  use  them  to  advantage ; 
they  are  also  more  expensive.  This  one,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
economical,  as  it  serves  for  a  light  to  work  by,  whilst  in  soldering, 
yon  are  using  all  the  gas  that  is  being  consumed. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  shew  you  the  advantages  this  blow  pipe 
possesses  over  the  mouth  blow-pipe : — 

1.  I  will  melt  one  ounce  of  silver  and  pour  it  into  this  skillet 
ready  for  flatting,  to  shew  its  power. 

2.  I  wOl  explam  how  I  make  my  gold  plates,  also  soft  wire  for 
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riveting,  spring  wire,  and  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  making  spiral 
springs. 

3.  Making  dental  alloy. 

4.  Making  solder. 

5.  Soldering  shell  teeth ;  your  left  hand  being  at  liberty  to  carry 
your  solder  to  any  part  of  the  plate  you  like. 

6.  You  can  cement  your  mineral  teeth  with  the  light  turned  down 
to  a  blue  flame,  without  discolouring  them.  I  have  always  used  it 
for  this  purpose  since  I  have  had  the  blow-pipe. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Humby  accompanied  his  experi- 
ments with  lucid  extempore  explanations ;  and  that  the  blow-pipe, 
bellows,  &c.  with  which  he  conducted  his  experiments  were  presented 
to  the  College. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Humby  said — I  hope  the  small  effort  I 
have  made  to  relieve  the  mechanical  operator  from  one  of  the  most 
trying  duties  of  his  calling  will  prove  successful,  and  that  I  may  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  mouth  blow-pipe  vrill  be  entirely  discarded. 
I  have  only  broken  the  ice,  as  I  know  there  are  many  gentlemen 
here,  far  more  bkilful  than  I  am.  The  blow-pipe  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  Iringing  into  notice  this  evening,  is  one  which  will 
doubtless  bear  further  improvement;  and  I  trust,  from  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made,  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

It  being  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  the  reading  of  this  paper  was 
concluded,  the  discussion  upon  it  was  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting. 

MONTHLY  MEETING,  APRIL  6,  1858. 
Mb.  Matthbws  in  thb  Chair. 

Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Humby 's  Paper  on  an  Improved  Bel- 
lows Blow-pipb,  illustrated  by  experiments. 

^  The  Chairman,  after  stating  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
meeting,  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  present  to 
the  great  advantages  of  a  blow-pipe,  worked  by  bellows,  over  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  where  the  lungs  were  compelled  to  perform  a 
very  laborious  part,  and  which,  to  persons  at  all  affected  with  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  was  very  injurious :  he  thought  it  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Humby,  to  have  introduced  so  useful  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  work-room  of  the  dentist,  and  hoped  that  other  gentle- 
men would  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  introducing  any  improvement 
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or  invention  that  might  occtur  to  them ;  as  by  that  means,  much 
inibnnation  was  gained,  and  a  general  good  feeling  established  among 
the  members  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Humby  then  gave  the  proportions  for  making  his  dental  alloj, 
as  follows : — 

Gold 2  dwls. 

Silver • 1  oz. 

Platinum    5  dwts. 

Zinc 6  grs. 

The  silver  and  gold  to  be  placed  in  the  crucible  and  (used ;  the 
pktinum  ia  then  to  be  added ;  and  lastly,  when  the  whole  mass  is 
completely  melted,  the  zinc  is  to  be  added.  The  zinc  is  allowed  to 
pass  off  in  vapour,  and  the  molten  metal  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
mould.  He  also  recommends  quenching  the  ingot  at  a  red  heat  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  by  that  means  he  considers  it  is  toughened 
or  rendered  more  malleable. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  spoke  of  a  method  of  gilding  silver  plates,  ly 
means  of  mercurializing  the  surfiice  of  the  silver,  and  then  laying  on 
gold  leaf  of  any  required  thickness  ;  the  mercury  next  being  evapo- 
rated, the  gold  is  left  soundly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  silver  as 
in  the  operation  of  water  gilding.  He  thought  this  method  was  fully 
as  cheap,  and  superior  to  the  use  of  dental  alloy. 

Mr.  Hockley  objected  to  the  use  of  dental  alloy,  as  he  considered 
it  was  used  improperly  in  many  cases  where  gold  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed :  he  preferred  l6-carat  gold  where  cheapness  was  an  object. 
He  also  objected  to  the  use  of  brass  in  the  composition  of  gold  solders 
generally. 

Mr.  Purland  did  not  hold  with  the  use  of  dental  alloys,  therefore 
never  introduced  them  in  his  practice ;  but  he  had  heard  of  an  alloy 
different  to  that  of  Mr.  Humby,  consisting  of  two  parts  platina,  and 
about  five  parts  silver;  the  proportions  might  be  varied,  but  the 
dearest  was  the  best.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  introduction  of 
brass  in  gold  solder. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  considered  that  the  best  method  of  making  gold 
solder,  was  to  take  a  portion  of  the  gold  in  use,  and  add  one-quarter 
of  its  weight  of  alloy ;  for  instance,  take  20  carat  French  gold, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  alloy  was  copper,  the  proportions  then 
would  be  I  dwt  20  carat  gold,  and  6  grs.  of  silver ;  for  English 
20- carat  gold,  which  contained  more  silver  than  the  French,  the 
proportions  would  be  I  dwt  20  carat  gold,  4  grs.  of  silver,  and  2  grs. 
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biBM,  copper,  or  pinchbeck ;  for  16- cant  gold  the  copper  most  be 
lest  in  quantity,  and  the  silTer  in  greater  proportion.     He  conndered 
this  method  preferable  to  making  the  Bolder  from  fine  gold,  copper, 
and  BiWer  in  certain  quantities ;  as  by  proceeding  in  the  manner  he 
had  described,  the  solder  was  sure  to  be  of  the  colour  and  quality 
required.     He  considered  the  use  of  16-carat  gold  for  pins  a  bad  plan, 
as  it  necessitated  the  use  of  a  commoner  kind  of  solder,  which  was 
weaker  than  the  finer  kind ;  in  his  own  practice  he  never  drilled  his 
plates  through  for  fixing  the  pieces,  he  merely  drilled  far  enough  to 
prevent  the  pin  slipping,  and  then  soldered ;  he  found  it  quite  secure, 
and  saved  the  trouble  of  clearing  the  pin  from  the  inside  of  the  plate. 
•  The  reason  of  pins  coming  out  of  dental  alloy,  or  platinized  alloys 
generally,  was,  that  the  solder  used  was  much  too  coarse  and  fusible  ; 
and  by  running  before  the  metal  became  sufficiently  heated,  did  not 
thoroughly  unite  so  as  to  make  a  sound  joint :  18-carat,  or  fine  gold 
used  as  solder  for  platinized  alloys,  would  be  found  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  complained  of,  as  by  the  extra  heat  necessary  for  its 
fusion,  it  entered  more  completely  into  the  body  of  the  metals  it  joined. 
Mr.  Humby  always  used  18 -carat  gold  for  pins. 
Mr.  Spencer  had  found  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  pre- 
paring wire  for  spiral  springs,  and  would  like  to  hear  some  gentleman 
of  experience  speak  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Humby  said  he  would  state  his  method  :  the  quantity  fi)r  a 
single  pair  would  be  2  dwts.  fine  gold,  1 6  grs.  silver,  and  8  grs.  copper : 
it  should  be  well  forged  after  casting,  drawing  and  annealing  it  in  the 
usual  way,  and  should  be  drawn  tightly  through  at  least  six  hdes 
previous  to  turning  it  into  springs. 

Mr.  Matthews  observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  carefiil 
not  to  draw  the  wire  too  swiflly  through  the  plate,  otherwise  it 
became  heated  in  different  parts,  and  consequently  softer  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  in  which  case  the  springs  could  not  be  good. 

Mr.  Bell  thinks  that  wire  ought  to  be  drawn  through  ten  holes 
previous  to  turning. 

Mr.  R.  Thomson  said  he  found  sixteen  necessary ;  and  would  be 
happy  to  shew  any  gentleman  his  method  if  he  would  call  on  him. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  we  should  soon  have  a  perfect  school  of 
Dental  Mechanics  where  everything  pertaining  to  our  art  could  be 
practically  DIustrated. 

Mr.  Bennett  conceived  that  1 6-carat  pins  were  used  on  account  of 
their  greater  strength,  and  not  on  account  of  their  chei^nesa,  as  well 
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as  16-€ant  plate  for  bands,  which  was  more  elastic  and  harder  than 
18-carat;  he  thought,  that  in  fixing  the  pins  it  was  better  to  drill 
the  boles  through,  bj  which  means,  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the 
soundness  of  the  work,  as  if  the  solder  had  not  run  through ;  the 
right  way  was  to  turn  the  plate  over,  and  draw  the  solder  through 
with  the  flame.  With  regud  to  the  making  of  solders,  he  thought 
it  bjr  far  the  better  way  to  make  them  of  certain  known  proportions ; 
your  gold  always  being  alloyed  in  the  same  manner,  the  solder  must 
of  necessity  always  be  of  the  proper  quality.  In  the  making  of  wire, 
he  considered  the  flatting  of  the  gold'  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  forging;  indeed,  as  far  as  his  experience  had  taught  him,  he 
thought  the  flatting  preferable  to  forging;  and  thought,  also,  that 
large  quantities  of  gold  cast  and  flattened  made  better  wire  than 
small  quantities  cast  in  a  wire  ingot  mould.  In  alloying  gold«  he 
preferred  melting  the  gold  and  silver  first,  and  then  throwing  in  the 
copper;  as  by  that  means,  oxidation  of  the  copper  was  avoided.  • 

Mr.  Cunningham  (a  visitor)  had  used  platinized  gold  for  pins,  and 
found  them  superior  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Jordan  then  introduced  another  modification  of  the  blow- 
pipe, to  be  used  either  with  the  mouth  or  bellows ;  the  improvement 
over  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Humby  was  an  ingenious  but  simple 
contrivance  for  varying  the  distance  of  the  blow-pipe  firom  the 
flame,  by  which  means  a  soft  and  enveloping  flame,  or  a  pointed 
flame  could  be  produced  at  will.  Mr.  Jordan  exhibited  its  effects 
to  the  meeting,  which  were  highly  approved  of.  Mr.  Humby  and 
Mr.  Jordan  presented  their  improved  blow-pipe  to  the  College. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  adjourned  discussion,  said,  that  they 
had  had  a  most  interesting,  pleasant,  and  useful  discussion ;  that  the 
members  must  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Messrs.  Humby  and  Jordan  in 
coming  forward  with  their  information,  as  well  as  for  the  present 
they  had  each  made  to  the  College ;  and  he  hoped  that  their  example 
would  be  followed  by  many  others,  as  it  was  not  only  the  information 
brought  forward  by  gentlemen  who  volunteered  to  read  papers  on 
different  subjects,  but  the  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter  elicited 
in  the  discussions  of  the  papers  so  read  :  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
diffidence  felt  by  some  gentlemen  in  coming  forward  publicly  to  give 
opinions  or  information  on  different  subjects  connected  with  our  art, 
but  he  hoped  that  diffidence  would  be  overcome,  and  that  many  other 
gentlemen  would  come  forward  on  future  occasions  as  the  two  gentle^ 
men,  Messrs.  Humby  and  Jordan,  had  done  on  the  present. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  May  4, 1858. 
Mb.  Matthews  in  tbb  Chair. 
Mr.  Sidney  Longhunt  read  the  following  Paper  on  The  Mbbitb 

AND  DbMERITB  op  CONGELATION  IN  DsNTAL  OPERATIONS  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
lay  before  the  profession,  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  real 
value  of  Congelation  in  Dental  Operations :  t.  «.,  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  &c.  mider  the  benumbing  influence  of  intense  cold. 

For  about  five  years  the  subject  has  received  a  considerable  share 
of  attention ;   during  which  time,  opinions  of  the  most  conflicting 
nature  have  been  current ;  par.  encamp  :  a    patient  wishes  to  have  a 
tooth  extracted — he  dreads  the  pain,  and  he  dreads  chloroform.     He 
hears  of  Congelation  from  a  friend  who  is  verbose  in  its  praise,  and 
who'  urges  him  to  try  it.     He  resolves.     He,  perchance,  meets  a 
second,  to  whom  he  intimates  his  intention,  but  is  now  told,  that  if 
he  desires  to  pay  twice  the  ordinary  fee — to  be  fifteen  minutes  instead 
of  as  many  seconds  in  the  dentist  hands,  and  suffer  the  usual  amount 
of  pain,  he  should  by  all  means  go  !     He  consequently  deems  it  de- 
sirable to  obtain  the  opinion  of  his  surgeon.     That  gentleman  -proba- 
bly informs  him,  that  he  has  heard  much  of  it,  but  has  had  no  occu- 
lar,  or  other  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  the  matter,  but  desires  him  \o 
consult  his  dentist.     The  dentist  also,  perhaps,  frankly  admits  his 
personal  inexperience,  or  expresses  his  doubts,  or  at  once  stigmatises 
it  as  a  tissue  of  charlatanry.     In  this  dilemma,  he  resolves  upon  try- 
ing it,  possibly  comforting  himself  that  it  cannot,  at  the  least,  be 
worse,  or,  being  at  a  dentist's,  summons  courage,  and  the  tooth  is 
removed. 

It  is,  in  such  cases,  and  which  are  constantly  occurring,  that  it 
is  hoped  this  paper  may  be  of  service.  The  dentist  or  surgeon, 
though  hitherto  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  matter,  may  confidently 
recommend  or  deter  their  patients  according  to  the  case,  and  may  ju(igo 
with  what  appropriateness  and  truth,  the  extraction,  &c.  of  teeth  by 
congelation  may  be  termed  *'  painless." 

What  I  shall  here  assert,  is  not  vaunted  before  you,  based  on 
mere  reading  or  vague  hypothesis,  but  inferences  drawn  from  actual 
practice ;  not  from  a  few  isolated  experimental  cases,  but  some  hun^ 
dreds,  all  of  which  I  carefully  watched,  and  accurately  noted.  The 
congealing  process  effected  with  no  self-contrived  appliance,  but  with 
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the  most  efficient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  yet  constructed,  known 
88  «  Blundell'g  Patent." 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  opinions  set  forth,  will  be  found 
8tnu)ge1y  at  variance  with  those  of  previous  authors,  who  may  not  be 
tsrdy  with  their  replies  and  hostile  criticisms.  These  I  fear  little, 
snd  shall  heed  less ;  in  full  confidence  that,  if  they  restrict  them-* 
lelYea  to  a  truthful  representation  of /odis,  fairly  deducted  from  their 
entire  practices,  not  sounding  loudly  a  few  successful  cases,  and  care- 
fully consigning  the  rest  to  oblivion,  their  experience  will  tend  only 
to  eom>borate  my  own. 

To  produce  congelation,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  an  ope- 
ration, or  to  congeal  and  render  a  part  insensitive,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  anaesthetic  property  of  cold,  a  frigorific  agent,  or  mix- 
ture, must  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  part  to  be  so  benumbed. 
This,  for  dental  purposes,  is  most  conveniently  brought  about,  by 
passing  a  stream  of  fluid  filtered  from  a  freezing  mixture,  (composed 
nmply  of  ice  and  salt)  over  the  tooth  and  gums  to  be  benumbed. 
A  stream  at  5*  below  Zero,  (37*  lower  than  the  temperature 
necessary  to  freeze  water.)  is  thus  readily  produced.  It  will  be 
obvious,  that  the  shock  of  a  current  of  such  intensity,  passing  directly 
over  the  tooth,  would  be  productive  of  pain  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
This,  in  ihe  majority  of  eases  is  overcome,  by  allowing  the  stream 
8t  first  to  flow  over  the  tooth  at  about  98%  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  mouth,  by  which  a  sensation  of  agreeable  warmth  is 
experienced.  This  is  gradually  reduced  to  from  about  15*.  10*,  or  5* 
above  Zero,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season,  apartment, 
or  length  of  tubing  the  fluid  has  to  traverse  from  the  resovoir  to  the 
mouth ;  the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  loss. 

The  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  for  the  construction  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thomthwaite,  of  Newgate  Street,  but  for  the  idea 
of  the  applicability  of  congelation  to  dental  purposes,  to  Mr.  Blundell 
is  this : — A  gutta  percha  reservoir,  capable  of  containing  three  or  four 
gallons,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cylinder  in  its  centre,  is  filled 
with  finely  planed  ice  and  salt,  two  parts  to  one.  Communicating  with 
this  resovoir,  so  charged  by  a  tube  and  stop-cock,  is  a  smaller  vessel* 
of  a  size  suflicient  to  hold  about  fifleen  fluid  ounces  of  water  at  98*. 
To  this  a  few  feet  of  flexible  tubing  is  attached,  communicating  with 
&  waste  vessel.  This  tubing,  at  a  suitable  distance,  is  divided,  and 
in  each  end,  a  small  ivory  pipe,  four  inches  long,  is  introduced. 
These  pipes  are  again  connected  by  a  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
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meter,  and  two  in  length,  of  the  finest  india  rubber,  thin  to  trans- 
parency. A  pipe  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  gum  of  the  doomed 
tooth,  and  the  loose  india  rubber  membrane  is  aUowed  to  hang  OTer  it. 
The  stop-cock  is  now  turned.  The  freezing  fluid  passes  from  the  re- 
servoir, and  enters  the  small  vessel  of  wann  water,  which  it  gradually 
mingles  with,  and  displaces.  The  warm  fluid  is  flrst  forced  out 
and  along  the  flexible  tube,  and  first  ivory  pipe,  inflates  the  thin 
membrane,  which  as  it  expands,  closely  adapts  itself  to  the  gums  and 
tooth,  escapes  by  the  second  pipe,  and  remainder  of  the  tubing,  into 
the  waste  vessel,  or  may  be  carried  entirely  away. 

A  small  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  dips  into  the  interior  of 
the  tube  through  which  the  fluid  passes  from  the  graduator  to  the 
mouth,  registers  accurately  the  power  of  the  agent  employed. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  as  the  warm  water  is  displaced  by  the 
greater  density  and  volume  of  fluid  from  above,  the  temperature  of 
the  stream  which  passes  from  thence,  and  traverses  the  delicate  mem- 
brane over  the  tooth,  will  be  slowly  and  regularly  lowered  in  tempe- 
rature. 

The  time  occupied  in  producing  the  anaesthetic  effect  by  this 
method,  is  from  six,  to  about  ten  minutes ;  depending  entirely,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole,  on  the 
size,  description,  and  position  of  the  tooth,  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  A  much  shorter  time  has  been  stated  to  suffice,  but  like 
too  many  other  reports  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  it,  is 
unworthy  of  credence,  and  requires  but  little  practice  to  refute. 

The  temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture  will  of  course  greatly  in- 
fluence the  length,  or  brevity  of  the  procedure.  It  is  diflicult,  with 
the  best  apparatus  and  management,  to  get  a  stream  traversing  the 
membrane  in  the  mouth  at  a  temperature  lower  than  5°  above  Zero, 
although  the  mixture  in .  the  reservoir  may  stand  at  5*  below.  Ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  are  generally  lost  in  the  transit,  though  the  tubes, 
&c.  be  of  the  best  non-conducting  materials. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  frigorific  mixtures  of  twice,  or  thrice  the  inten- 
sity, but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  above  will  be  found  the  most 
efficient. 

A  current,  the  temperature  of  which  is  higher  than  16*  or  20* 
should  never  be  employed.  The  expenditure  of  time  it  would  in- 
volve, and  the  trifling  anaesthetic  effect  produced  would  be  inadequate 
indeed. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  in  graduating  the  temperature  of  the 
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itmm,  while  passing  oyer  the  tooth  and  gums,  this  part  of  the  process 
11  by  DO  means  always  patnUn,  Most  heed  it  but  little,  but  to  a  few 
it  is  almost  insupportable ;  it  is  to  all  fiir  from  being  agreeable.  The 
seosation  of  pain,  or  otherwise,  is  due  to  the  development  of  the 
ensmel.  Teeth,  the  crowns  of  which  are  traversed  by  deep  pits,  and 
&niTes,  are  the  most  sensative ;  those,  in  fact,  which  are  the  more 
lesdily  *^  set  on  edge"  by  cold  water,  acid  fruits,  &c.  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  diseased  tooth  to  which  the  cold  is  directly  applied,  that  oc- 
essions  the  suffering,  but  frequently  those  adjacent. 

That  part  of  the  mouth  only  is  subject  to  the  congealing  process 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  offending  tooth.  The  investing 
gmns  in  contact  with  the  current  assume  the  appearance  of  white  wax. 
In  this  state  the  tooth  is  quickly  extracted,  filood,  as  usual,  flows 
freely  from  the  wound ;  the  giuns  immediately  resume  their  natural 
colour,  but  the  sensation  of  numbness  continues  for  some  minutes. 
Too  rapid  return  of  the  circulation  is,  in  a  measure,  prevented  by  the 
use  of  iced  water. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation,  the  gums  recently 
congealed  become  pale,  white,  and  sore.  The  epithelium  peels  off,  and 
becomes  again  healthy.  More  than  this  need  never  be  apprehended, 
if  the  refrigoration  be  not  carried  too  far. 

The  amount  of  pain  abolished  by  this  procedure  differs  greatly,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  in  different  teeth,  and  different  subjects.  This, 
to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  argue  ^'  a  tooth  is  a  tooth,"  may  seem 
paradoxical ;  but  will  cease  to  be  so  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
anaesthesia  by  congelation  is  purely  local,  not  general  as  is  chlo* 
rofoim.  That  ansesthesia  by  congelation  is  not  absolute,  as  is  chloro- 
form, but  in  the  smallest  number  of  cases,  such  as  small  teeth,  stumps, 
&c.,  those,  in  short,  which  would  cause  but  little  suffering,  if  ex- 
tracted in  the  ordinary  way.  That  of  the  sixteen  pairs  of  teeth  in  the 
human  jaws,  there  are  no  two  exactly  alike,  all  differing,  more  or  less* 
in  size,  shape,  or  number  of  fangs.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  a 
tooth  with  three  roots  will  be  productive  of  more  pain  in  its  removal 
than  a  tooth  with  one — ^a  tooth  with  a  long  thick  fang,  than  one  with 
a  short  small  one ;  the  pain  indicted  being  in  almost  an  exact  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  physical  force  necessary  to  extract  it. 

The  position,  articulation,  and  greater  density  of  the  bone  of  the 
lower  jaw,  render  the  success  of  congelation  in  the  removal  of  lower 
teeth  much  less  certain  than  upper.  It  is  of  great  importance  that, 
during  the  refrigoration,  the  mouth  should  be  kept  dry.     All  moisture 
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coming  in  contact  with  the  membrane  is  converted  into  ice ;  even  the 
breath,  condensing  upon  it,  assumes  the  appearance  of  hoar  frost.  The 
saliva,  gravitating  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  tooth,  and  there  fireezes,  forming  over  it  a 
complete  capsule  and  shield  of  ice.  Ice  usually  being  but  32*  (a  tem- 
perature almost  useless  for  ancesthesia),  and  a  bad  conductor,  the  tooth 
and  gums  will  often  remain  at  that  temperature,  uninfluenced  by  the 
more  intense  cold  passing  through  the  membrane  above.  The  effect 
in  such  cases  is  oflen  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  quantity  of  saliva  se- 
creted by  different  individuals  differs  greatly.  In  some  it  is  easily 
absorbed  by  placing  small  napkins  over  the  ducts,  or  with  a  syphon; 
in  other  it  will  defy  our  best  efforts.  With  the  upper  teeth  we  aie 
not  so  troubled. 

The  constitution  of  the  patient  is  next  for  consideration.  I  need 
scarcely  remark,  that  insensitiveness  of  a  part  produced  b^'  congela- 
tion, is  effected  by  causing  a  contraction  of  its  vessels,  and  a  conse- 
quent expulsion  of  its  blood.  The  more  nervous  and  vascular  the 
part,  the  more  sensitive  and  susceptible  of  pain.  The  pale  ansmic 
child  feels  not  pain  so  acutely  as  does  his  ruddy  companion  of  the 
same  age.  Mercifully  is  it  so  ordained :  his  are  the  broader  shoulders 
who  carries  the  heavy  burden.  I  would  here  quote  Dr.  Branch,  of 
America,  one  of  the  few  of  any  experience  who  has  written  at  all 
impartially  on  this  subject ;  he  writes  : — 

^^  It  is  like  all  agents  coming  from  God's  hand  direct,  most  power- 
ful and  most  useful  where  most  needed,  viz.-— enfeebled  and  nervous 
constitutions ;  while  the  robust  and  hardy  resist  its  action  with  a 
tenacity  which  sometimes  renders  it  almost  a  nullity."  It  will  be 
seen  then,  that  the  paler  and  more  enervated  the  patient,  the  fitter 
subject  for  congelation. 

Of  about  three  hundred  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  with  con- 
gelation, I  have  had  but  two  cases  of  large  firm  grinding  teeth,  of 
which  I  can  assert,  on  the  statements  of  the  patients,  there  was 
literally  no  pain.  These  were  both  upper  wisdom  teeth,  teeth  which 
every  dentist  knows,  are  more  easily  removed  than  any  of  the  large 
molars.  In  both  cases  the  cold  was  continued  an  unusually  long 
time ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in  one  the  wound  was  more  difiicult 
and  troubleseme  to  heal  than  any  other  I  have  seen. 

The  following  cases  may  tend  for  illustration  : — Two  maiden  lar- 
dies,  introduced  by  Dr.  Arnott,  called  to  have  teeth  removed  by  con- 
congelation.     The  first — two  apparently  firm  teeth,  but  from  which 
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the  gams  and  alTeoIi  had  absorbed,  allowing  them  to  be  easily  ex- 
tracted :  the  ease  of  coane  gave  great  satis&etion.     The  leoond  lady 
wished  to  lose  three,  two  of  which  were  scarcely  more  than  attached 
by  the  gums — the  third,  a  lower  bicuspid,  was  alone  firm.     The  two 
first,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  scarcely  known  to  be  out  ~  the  third 
she  remarked  was  ^^  rather  sharp/'     This,  to  the  ladies,  was  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  congelation,  and  elicited  a  most  eulogistic 
letter  to  Dr.  Amott  on  the  subject.     That  gentleman,  a  few  days 
after,  sent  a  third  patient,  a  young  lady  of  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  firom  whom  it  was  desirable  to  extract  three  of  the  large  per- 
manent molars,  all  hopelessly  decayed.     A  painless  operation  had 
been  promised  her.     Congelation  was  applied  to  the  first,  and  I  quick- 
ly extracted  it,  but  not  before  the  usual  sharp  cry  had  echoed  through 
the  apartment.     This  lady,  doubtless,  returned  to  Dr.  Arnott,  with 
experience  strangely  contradictory  to  that  of  the  former  patients.    The 
cause  may  be  briefly  told.     The  teeth  of  the  first  were  those  which 
nature  herself  was  endeavouring  to  expel,  and  would  soon  have  ac- 
complished.    The  last  was  that  of  a  ruddy  healthy  girl,  with  teeth 
firmly  implanted,  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  three  score  years." 

The  following  is  also  a  case  of  singular  significance  : — A  lady  was 
brought  by  the  late  Dr.  Edwards  for  the  removal  of  a  tooth.  The 
doctor  himself  being  dubious  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  agent  for  the 
purpose  -  the  lady  equally  so.  Dr.  Edwards  requested  they  might  be 
permitted  first  to  witness  an  operation.  The  request  was  granted.  A 
patient,  a  robust  servant  girl,  was  found,  with  a  troublesome  tooth — 
a  second  lower  molar.  Congelation  was  produced  in  their  presence, 
and  the  tooth  extracted ;  but  the  cry  it  elicited  was  all  potent  in  pre- 
venting the  lady  from  becoming  herself  a  patient 

From  these  cases  it  may  be  inferred  that  congelation  is  useless. 
Such  an  impressioa  I  should  be  sorry  to  give ;  but  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  useless — nay  more,  that  in  a  few  cases  it  is  even  worse  than 
iuele3S,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm.  For  the  robust  and  vigorous  to  use 
it  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  I  consider  it  an  idle  farce ;  for  the  weak 
and  shattered  invalid,  a  grateful  boon. 

In  all  cases  of  extraction,  an  alleviation  of  the  ordinary  pain  may 
be  confidently  promised  and  expected.  When  I  say,  that  in  a  few 
cases  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  I  infer  that  the  amount 
of  pain  abrogated  in  some  instances  is  so  trivial,  as  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  extra  inconvenience,  disappointment,  expense,  and 
sacrifice  of  time. 
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The  cases  in  which  oong[elation  is  found  of  most  value,  are  these 
of  ordinary  stump  extraction.  The  unirersal  repugnance  attending 
it,  its  constant  occurrence,  and  the  fiu^ity  with  which  it  is  usually 
performed,  tend  to  coyer  many  defects.  Much  less  time  is  required 
for  the  congealing — until  the  gums  are  blanched  will  generally  suffice. 
Many  roots,  when  approximating,  may  be  readily  extracted  with  one 
freezing.  I  have  often  remoyed  four  or  fiye  with  little  or  no  pain. 
When  deeply  seated,  a  more  lengthened  application  will  be  neces- 
sitated. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  stumps,  for  the  mitigation  of  pain 
in  the  extraction  of  which,  congelation  will  be  found  to  play  but  a 
sorry  part.  It  is  the  fangs  of  the  large  molar  teeth,  the  crowns  of 
which  have  been  recently  fractured  in  their  attempted  removal.  Such 
cases  are  among  the  most  difficult  the  dentist  has  to  perform,  and  in 
which  both  patient  and  operator  will  find  congelation  but  a  miserable 
helpmate. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  agent  in  the  operation  of  ^^  pivoting,"  I  would 
willingly  pass  over ;  the  title  of  my  paper,  however,  precludes  it. 
Having  had  no  actual  experience  in  it,  in  that  operation  individually, 
in  consequence  of  patients  for  congelation  always  preferring  the  entire 
removal  of  the  tooth,  an  incisor  being  productive  of  so  little  pain,  ra- 
ther than  risk  the  success  of  a  painless  excision  and  pivoting ;  a  suc- 
cess which,  'from  my  other  experience,  I  should  be  unwilling  for  my 
own  sake  to  promise,  and  for  my  patient's  to  risk — my  evidence  can 
be  but  circumstantial :  that  evidence,  however,  would  at  once  con- 
demn it  without  qualification.  Its  commendation  for  this  purpose  by 
other  writers,  after  witnessing  the  absurd  way  in  which  its  value  in 
tooth  extraction  has  been  lauded  and  exaggerated,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
has  not  the  slightest  weight  with  me.  One  case  of  its  use  in  ju vo- 
ting, and  its  utter  inapplicability  and  failjire,  I  received  through  a 
channel,  the  veracity  of  which  excludes  a  doubt.  Physiology,  that 
glittering  shield,  under  which  its  imperfections  in  practice  have  viunly 
sought  shelter,  here  forsakes  it.  It  has  been  oflen  answered  to  the 
pertinent  query — '^  Why  is  not  frostbite  of  the  gums  produced  hy  the 
application  of  such  intense  cold  ?"  Because  the  blood-vessels  are  re- 
lieved from  congestive  reaction,  by  being  cut  across,  or  lacerated  in 
the  operation."  In  pivoting,  there  is  no  cutting  or  laceration  of  the 
gums,  and  frostbite  is,  and  was  the  result  in  the  case  alluded  to. 
Some  attribute  exemption  from  frostbite  to  the  use  of  iced  water  after 
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ihe  opention,  thereby  giBdoating  the  return  of  the  cutalati<m.  The 
theory  is  good,  and  may  be  hamouied,  but  the  effect  tririal. 

The  use  of  congelation  in  the  staphyloiophy  hat  been  oecanonally 
attempted,  but  so  far  at  the  retultt  haye  come  to  my  knowledge, 
Ihey  haye  been  untatitfactory.  Of  a  caae  operated  on  by  W.  Field, 
of  Bi%hton,  he  tpeaka  thut : — 

^  I  tried,  with  the  attistance  of  tome  medical  friendt,  to  produce 
congelation  of  the  palate,  by  meant  of  pounded  ice  and  talt ;  but  in 
this  we  totally  fiuled,  eyen  after  more  than  an  hour't  perteyeranee. 
Our  failure  is  attributable,  I  tuppote,  to  the  naturally  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  parts,  and  the  currents  of  warm  air  through  the  mouth 
tad  nose,  to  both  of  which  the  freezing  mixture  would  be  exposed. 
Had  we  succeeded,  the  adfantages  to  be  gained  are  eyident,  at  all 
pain  would  have  been  tayed  to  the  patient  during  an  operation,  which 
might  haye  been  accomplished  in  a  yery  thort  time,  and  no  interrup- 
tion would  haye  been  occationed  by  bleeding." 

So  &r  as  the  failure  in  producing  congelation  is  concerned,  I  attri- 
hate  it  solely  to  the  method  I  imagine  was  adopted^-that  of  applying 
nnall  bags  of  ice  and  salt,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  palate.  With 
the  apparatus,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  congelation 
of  the  palate  is  easily  effected ;  but  of  the  adyantages  to  be  deriyed 
in  the  operation  in  question,  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  A  next  to  pain- 
less operation  might  undoubtedly  be  anticipated;  but  that  most 
dreaded  result  in  staphylorophy,  sloughing,  would  certainly  be  more 
liable  to  superyene. 

The  reported  efficacy  of  this  agent  in  curing  toothache,  and 
plugging  teeth,  is  lastly  for  consideration.  Here,  again,  we  unfortu- 
nately find  Physiology  and  Congelation  pitted  against  each  other. 
Toothache  may  be  attributed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a  morbid 
enlargement  of  the  dental  pulp  and  fibrils,  causing  a  pressure  on  the 
osseous  non-elastic  walls ;  or  extraneous  matter  in  the  cayity  of  the 
tooth  setting  up  irritation.  When  cold  is  applied,  the  inflamed  yetsels 
contract,  and  the  pain  ceases.  But  the  result  of  all  seyere  cold  is  yiolent 
Raetion — inflammation.  The  pulp  on  the  remoyal  of  the  cold  swells 
as  before,  the  pressure  is  renewed,  and  the  pain  returns  as  badly,  or 
worse,  than  before. 

The  same  objection  exists,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  cold  in  stopping 
teeth :  unless  the  exposed  nerre  and  fibrils  are  actually  cut  across  and 
destroyed  while  the  tooth  is  cold,  the  same  results  will  accrue.  It  it 
poarible  that,  with  the  meet  careful  management,  congelation  may  in 
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some  cases  be  made  of  trifling  value,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
possess  willing  patients,  and  time  to  expend  over  it.  Those  who 
have  never  u§ed  it  for  this  purpose  have  little  to  regret. 

A  comparison  has  oflen  been  made  between  chloroform  and  con- 
gelation in  the  extraction  of  teeth  :  A  comparison  which,  r^arding 
them  purely  as  anaesthetics,  is  about  as  idle  as  one  would  be  between 
the  sun  and  moon  as  luminaries !  With  chloroform  we  have  no 
crochets  as  to  the  size,  form,  position,  etc. :  one  tooth,  or  all,  can  be 
removed  equally,  and  absolutely  painlessly.  Let  it  not  be  inferred 
that  I  would  use,  or  recommend  chloroform  indiscriminately.  Few 
are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  gloomy  fact,  that  an  awful  casualty  may 
happen  to  any  one,  at  any  moment,  without  a  murmur  of  warning. 
From  this,  at  least,  congelation  is  exempt. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  intense  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  tooth  to  be  removed,  and  always  operating  more  or  leu 
upon  the  neighbouring  teeth,  must  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  them. 
Throughout  all  ages,  the  opinion  that  extreme  cold  influences  the 
teeth  injuriously  has  had  credence. 

We  And  Hippocrates  writing :  — "  Frigidum  iniraicum  ossibus 
dentibus  nervis  cerebro  spinati-medulce :  calidum  varo  utile."  My 
own  observations,  however,  tend  to  add  but  little  weight  to  such 
testimony.  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  assertion  of  many,  that 
such  intense  cold  is  perfectly  harmless.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  all 
extremes  as  preternatural,  and,  consequently  bad,  unless  used 
therapeutically  to  a  part  already  morbidly  affected.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  in  all  fairness  add,  I  have  never  once  found  the  adjoining  teeth 
which  have  been  unavoidably  partly  frozen,  to  suffer  in  consequence. 

I  attribute  the  pain  in  the  teeth  on  the  application  of  cold,  to  a 
cause  diametricaly  opposed  to  that,  to  which  ordinary  toothache  is 
attributable.  The  one,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  usually 
due  to  the  swelling  of  the  vascular  contents  of  the  tooth  upon  its  un- 
yielding walls.  In  the  case  of  its  production  in  a  healthy  tooth  by 
cold,  to  the  contraction  of  the  walls  upon  their  contents,  a  circum- 
stance, which  may  in  a  measure  be  avoided,  by  capping  the  approx- 
imate teeth  with  wax,  or  gutta  percha.  Teeth,  the  crowns  of  which 
are  deeply  pitted  and  furrowed,  are  sooner  and  more  painfully  in- 
fluenced, from  the  fact  of  the  cold  more  readily  gaining  access  to  the 
sensitive  structure  beneath  the  enamel,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
graduati<Hi  necessitated,    when  the  cold  is  applied  to  a  tooth,  the 
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enftmel  of  whidi  is  icdid  and  imperrioiu.  The  enamd  being  intenti- 
tire,  ads  as  a  natiml  gradoator. 

I  have  operated  with  this  agent  at  Tariotts  times,  before  Drs. 
Aroott,  Drnitt,  Hansom,  Edwards,  Bansom,  Pett,  BranfiMt,  Lao- 
lence,  sod  other  gentlemen,  who  have  felt  interested  in  the  matter,  at 
all  times  with  Taried  success,  according  to  the  triviality  or  difficultj 
of  the  case*  By  some,  of  coarse,  it  was  justly  eulogised,  by  others^ 
as  deservedly  condemned. 

I  have  now,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  laid  the  subject  hebre  yoa 
in  its  bare  reality.  I  hare  withheld  nothing,  for  or  against.  I  have 
shewed  it  you  in  its  brightest,  and  its  dullest  colours — ^its  fiurest,  and 
its  ugliest  aspects  ;  and  it  is  only  my  regret,  both  for  ourselves  and 
our  patients,  that  its  ^  merits,"  and  its  **  demerits,"  are  not  mora 
evenly  balanced. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Mackenzie  had  not,  himself^  had  experience  in  congelation, 
but  he  had  witnessed,  after-effects  of  an  unsatisfiietory  nature,  where 
it  had  been  employed.  He  instanced  a  case  in  which  a  lady  had 
been  operated  upon  fi>r  the  removal  of  one  tooth  which  had  been 
extracted  without  pain  ;  she  was  seized,  howeTor,  with  such  violent 
pain  in  the  adjoining  teeth,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  two  other 
teeth  had  to  be  removed  :  the  probability  was,  that  if  congelation  had 
not  been  employed  at  all,  she  would  have  only  lost  one  tooth  instead 
of  three.  In  this  case,  he  supposed  the  congealing  process  emptied 
the  yessels,  which  would  naturally  collapse,  and  that  they  could  not 
regain  their  natural  state.  Mr.  Mackenzie  objected  to  congelation 
as  likely  to  injure  sound  adjoining  teeth. 

Mr.  Longhurst  had  never  seen  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  epithelium 
always  peels  oif,  but  the  parts  soon  resume  their  natural  appearance. 

Mr.  Kymer  asked  whether  the  hemorrhage  was  not  great  after 
the  extraction  of  teeth  with  congelation. 

Mr.  Longhurst. — Not  at  all.  Much  the  same  as  under  ordinary 
cireumstances  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  there  is  less  bleeding. 

Mr.  Rymer  did  not  hold  with  congelation  or  chloroform,  except  in 
eases  where  the  patients  were  of  so  nervous  a  temperament  as  to 
render  the  employment  of  one  of  these  agents  absolutely  necessary. 
As,  for  instance,  where  health,  or  life  itself  was  endangered  through 
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timidity  of  the  operation  of  extnction,  an  operation  generally  Teiy 
Biraple,  although  care  was  always  necessary  in  its  performance. 

The  Chairman^  haring  asked  whether  any  other  gentteman  wished 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  no  one  rising,  sud,  that  the  whole 
subject  had  been  so  ably,  impartially!  and  fully  handled  by  the  author, 
that  little  remained  to  be  said  upon  it ;  he  was  sure  that  all  had 
listened  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Longhurst  with  much  interest,  and 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  yote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  them.  The  Tote  of  thanks  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Waterford,  rose  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  meeting  so  many  of  his  brother  practitioners  in  the  metropolts* 
He  could  assure  the  meeting,  that  the  good  the  College  was  doing  in 
the  profession  was  fully  felt  and  appreciated  in  Ireland. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  June  1st. 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS, 

Hbld  on  Friday,  May  21,  1658. 

This  Meeting  was  conyened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  President^ 
and  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Council,  as  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee.     Peter  Matthews,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying,  that  the  first 
business  would  be  the  appointment  of  scrutineers  for  the  ballot  which 
was  then  open  for  votes. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Fox  rose,  and  entered  a  protest  against  the  business  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  summoned,  being  proceeded  with,  fyt 
reasons  which  ar«  embodied  m  the  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand»  and 
which  he  would  read. 

The  resolution  was  then  read,  «nd  handed  in  to  the  Chairman, 
when 

Mr.  SasB  rose  and  seconded  it. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  hardly  thought  that  the  meeting  would 
consider  that  resolution  previous  to  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
day.  There  was  a  general  meeting  called  last  time  lor  general  pur- 
poses, coupled  with  the  business  of  nominating  a  Committee  of  the 
Council.  He  had  called  them  together  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do 
that  which  they  did  not  do  at  the  last  meeting ;  therefore,  the  first 
business  would  be  the  appointment  of  scrutineers. 
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Mr.  Fox  BBid,  that  he  ihould  put  hit  molatioii  to  the  Tote. 
A  Member  replied,  that  his  resolution  had  been  diipoeed  of  at  a 
pivnouf  meetiiig,  and  he  could  not  put  it  again. 

Another  Member  rose  to  more  an  amendment,  having  for  ita 
ol^  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposition  and  interruption  of  the 
IwsiiieM  of  the  erening. 

Several  Memben  also  intimated  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  was  quite 
out  of  orto,  and  must  permit  busmess  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
usual  way. 

A  coaversation  ensued  upon  the  point,  when 
The  Chaimian  interfered,  and  said,  there  was  no  occasion  for  an 
amendment,  as  the  proceedings  were  being  conducted  in  a  regular 
legal  manner,  and  might  go  on. 

Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Spencer  were  appointed  scrutineers  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  ballot  at  the  close  of  the  poll.  Some  fur- 
ther matters  of  a  conversational  character  were  alluded  to,  and,  having 
been  disposed  of— < 

The  Chaimian  said,  that  from  the  turn  which  afiairs  had  taken, 
he  thought  he  was  bound,  in  justice,  to  make  some  statement  to  the 
Meeting.  The  Members  would  see,  from  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  had  been  furnished  to  them,  that  they  were  assembled  to  perform 
a  duty  which  had  been  customary  at  a  certain  time  during  the  season ; 
but  from  circumstances  with  which  they  were  already  fiuniliar,  it  had 
been  in  abeyance  until  the  present  period.  This  general  meeting  had 
been  called  to  elect  office  bearers,  and  a  Committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Members,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  those  offices ;  that 
Committee  had  proceeded  vrith  their  labours,  and  those  had  been  of  a 
very  arduous  character.  Since  the  last  meeting,  he  felt,  as  one  of  the 
office  bearers,  particularly  anxious  about  the  position  of  the  College, 
and  had  waited  upon  some  highly  respectable  gentlemen  to  see  if  he 
eooldnot  get  them  to  fill  the  vacant  offices;  he  had  laboured  very  hard, 
and  he  begged  to  state,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  quite  indepen- 
dent of  th«  Council,  not  one  single  Member  of  which  was  responsible 
for  what  he  did  in  his  position  as  their  Treasurer,  and  with  the 
view  of  doing  his  utmost  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  College. 
{Hear^  hear).  If^  therefore,  there  was  any  odium  attaching  to  what 
had  been  done,  he  would  willingly  bear  it,  for  he  alone  was  account- 
able. {ApfiUaue).  He  also  wrote  to  many  gentlemen  about  the  office 
of  President,  and  also  to  see.  if  there  could  be  satisiEactorily  brought 
about  that  amalgamation  which  was  so  much  desired ;  he  had  re^ 
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cefyed  very  kind  letters  from  all  of  them,  and  one  or  two  gentlemeo 
wrote  to  say,  that  unlets  there  was  a  probability  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  Societies  taking  place,  they  would  rather  decline  the 
honour ;  consequently,  the  action  of  the  Council  had  been  greatly 
hindered.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  he  did,  and  had  an  audience  of  an  hour. 
He  stated  to  that  gentleman  the  purport  of  his  visit,  and  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  not  possible,  ^the  delegates  having  failed)  that  some  terms 
could  be  obtained,  so  as  to  carry  the  matter  out  to  a  successful  termi- 
tion.     He  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Cartwright  very  seriously,  and  he 
then  found  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  very  much  misunderstood 
by  the  Odontological  Society.     It  appeared,  that  the  Council  of  that 
body,  never  consulted  their  members  at  all  about  the  amalgamation. 
Let  the  meeting  compare  the  Odontological  Society  with  the  College 
of  Dentists,  and  they  would  find  the  one  to  be  entirely  close  and 
irresponsible  for  its  actions  to  its  members,  whilst  the  other,  (the 
College)  was  open  in  all  its  transactions  (ffear^  kear.)    The  members 
of  the  first-named  Society  had  considered  that  their  Council  alone  had 
settled  the  question.     In  the  first  place  the  College  of  Dentists  appeal- 
ed to  the  public  at  large,    all  its  proceedings  having  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  secondly,  it  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  its  members  ;  the  Coun- 
cil, therefore,  could  not  attempt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand, 
such  as  was  intimated  ought  to  be  the  case  from  another  quarter  (jETeeir, 
hear.)    It  was  stated  in  the  Journal,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  question 
had  never  been  argued,  but  he,  (the  Chairman),  assured  them  that 
no  power  had  been  allowed  them  to  argue  it ;  but  they  had  been  told 
that  the  propositions  must  not  be  taken  seriatim,  but  as  a  whole,  and 
liwallowed  as  a  whole  without  any  argument  at  all.     He  need  hardly 
tell  that  meeting  that  there  was  no  Englishman — that  there  was  no 
Irishman — that  there  was  no  Scotchman  who  would  take  that  quea* 
tion   without  mature  consideration,  {Hear,  hear,)    Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  to  a  certain  extent  guided 
the  College,  as  it  did  other  deliberative  assemblies,  (ffear^  hear.) 
He  further  stated  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Coll^,  and  that  the 
Members  would  be  very  happy  to  give  way  on  many  particulars,  but 
that  they  would  not  like  to  lose  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  name  of 
the  College  of  Dentists.     Many  Members,  especially  those  who  re- 
sided in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  had  held  themselves  out  to  the 
public  by  their  connection  with  the  College,  and  had  also  placed  their 
names  on  their  professional  cards,  as  Members  of  the  College  of  Den- 
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tists,  80  that  any  alteration  in  name,  of  a  terioui  character,  would  be 
attended  with  extreme  inconvenience  to  them,  and  that  Bach  Membfra 
eertainlj  did  not  like  to  giro  up  the  name  of  the  College.  {Hear^ 
hior).  The  Chairman  stated,  that  he  would  have  to  consult  hit 
eoHei^es  of  the  College,  in  Council,  and  would  leave  the  united 
name  to  be  settled  afterwards ;  that  is,  if  an  amalgamation  was 
effected,  or  that  they  should  amalgamate  immediately. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said,  that  was  reasonable  enough,  and  that  he 
too,  liked  the  name  of  his  society ;  the  College  of  Dentuts  was  a 
good  name,  and  so  was  that  of  the  Odontological  Society. 

He  (the  Chairman),  replied,  that  if  the  name  of  the  College 
could  be  retained  in  any  way,  the  Members  would  be  very 
happy  to  range  themselves  under  the  united  banner,     (ffear^  hear). 

He  (the  Chairman),  had  had  a  second  audience  with  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  and  the  result  of  such  interview  was  a  communication  to  the 
effect,  that  as  there  were  many  members  of  the  College  obnoxious  to 
the  Council  of  the  Odontological  Society,  there  was  no  way  open 
for  an  amalgamation  unless  those  members  were  removed.  He 
then  gave  Mr.  Cartwright  to  understand,  that  he  could  go  no  further ; 
for  holding  a  high  office  in  the  College,  he  could  not  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  assenting  to  such  a  proposition,  (ffeary  hear).  He 
also  added,  that  all  further  communications  upon  that  subject  must 
cease,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  to  candidly  answer  one  or  two 
questions  which  he  (the  Chairman)  should  put.  He  then  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright  if  he  (the  Chairman),  or  any  one'  of  the  Council, 
were  objectionable  to  the  Society ;  because,  if  that  were  so,  and  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  union,  he  could  assure  the  society, 
that,  speaking  for  himself  and  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Council, 
they  would  most  gladly  resign,  and  so  remove  all  cause  of  obstruction. 
He  was  perfectly  competent  to  carry  out  what  he  had  stated,  for,  at 
the  time  he  was  speaking,  he  had  the  resignation  of  another  niember 
in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Cartwright,  however,  assured  him  that  there  was 
no  Member  of  the  Council  objected  to,  otherwise  he  (the  Chairman) 
would  not  be  so  desirous  of  enhancing  that  which  all  had  so  much  at 
heart,  namely,  the  amalgamation.  {Hear^  hear).  The  College  of 
Suigeons  having  rejected  the  memorial  of  the  Society,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  admirable  plan  for  the  Society  and  the  College  of 
Dentists  to  work  in  an  amicable  and  independent  manner  (Hear^  hear) ; 
he  thought,  if  they  threw  open  their  doors  to  the  Members  of  the 
College,  the  College  would  do  the  same  to  them,  and  thus  a  good 
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feeling  would  be  eitaUiihed  between  them.  (Hear^  hear).  He  widied 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Odontological  Society  oould  infi)nn  them 
of  any  other  mode  of  procedure  upon  which,  or  by  which  this  object 
oould  be  carried  out,  other  than  what  had  been  already  proposed. 
If  the  College,  he  laid,  could  not  gain  the  esteem  of  the  Society  for 
acts  done  as  a  body,  he  hoped  the  day  would  soon  arrive  when  they 
should  do  honour  to  the  profession.  (JSear).  He  repeated  that  the  day 
would  arrive,  and  before  long,  when  the  College  of  Dentists  would  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  highest  authority  upon  its  peculiar  faculty,  of 
any  in  this  country.  The  Society  and  the  College  are  like  two 
lines  of  an  angle  converging  to  a  point ;  they  would  continue  their 
course  and  meet  more  amicably  than  ever  (JSear^  hear).  After  hia 
visit  to  Mr.  Gartwright,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  a  gentleman  to 
fill  the  office  of  President.  Many  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  take 
it,  but  he  wanted  the  best  he  could  obtain ;  well,  two  or  three  gentle- 
men signified  their  willingness,  when  one  particular  individual  began 
to  take  up  every  little  petty  calumny  and  rumour  against  every 
gentleman  who  offered  to  accept  the  office.  Now,  when  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  go,  as  well  as  write  to  gentlemen  of  known 
respectability,  he  thought  it  was  too  bad  for  parties,  from  an  unworthy 
motive,  to  take  up  old  stories  and  deter  those  gentlemen  from  coming 
forward.  {Hew^  hear).  One  gentleman  had  said  to  him-^^^  Let 
him  who  is  without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the  first  stone."  (JEfeary 
hear).  They  had  all  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  position  as  the  individual  that  was  of  conse- 
quence. (Hear^  hear).  The  position  did  not  make  the  individual, 
but  the  individual  the  position ;  because,  let  him  act  uprightly  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  make  the  position.  (Hear^  hear).  Who,  he 
would  ask,  thought  worse  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  because  it  was 
known  that  he  had  be^n  a  sailor  ?  Would  any  say  that  he  was  the 
less  fit  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  that  account  ?  (^Noy  no).  That 
because  he  had  plied  the  ropes  and  the  tiller  he  was  not  capable  of 
sitting  on  the  woolsack  ?  He  forsook  that  mode  of  life  and  succeeded 
iu  another ;  and  the  Queen  had  shown  his  fitness  by  rewarding  him 
with  a  peerage.  Would  any  gentleman  think  worse  of  a  noble  and 
learned  lord,  because  the  originator  of  the  femily  was  a  fiddler? 
(Hear^  hear).  Let  them  again  bear  in  mind  the  great  Feiguson, 
who,  when  a  shepherd  boy,  while  tending  his  sheep  on  the  hills, 
watched  the  starry  heavens,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  greatest 
astronomers  of  the  day.    (Hear^  hear).    Would  the  early  humble 
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life  of  Feigiiton  take  awaj  fimn  the  honour  that  retted  on  hit  name  ? 
AgaiD,  thej  had  J^lm  Bunyan«-  look  at  that  man.     fiunjan  had 
saady   that  in  the  veiy  zenith  of  hit  popularity  he  wat  noTtr  more 
a£BBeted  than  when  an  old  woman  told  him  one  day,  that  the  remem  • 
bered  tlie  time  when  he  wat  the  greatett  blaekgoard  in  the  town. 
Banyan,  however,  rose  from  that  petition,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  piout  of  men.    (^eor,  A#ar).     He  (the  Chairman) 
mentioned  thete  thingt,  became  there  were  gentlemen  who  affected  to 
meer  at  a  man  becaute  hit  anteeedentt  were  not  connected  with  pride 
of  birth.    (Hear^  hear).     He  wat  torry  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting  with  thete  mattera,  but  he  thought  it  became  really  necettary 
after  what  had  been  uiged  againtt  men  on  account  of  their  humble 
anteeedentt.     With  respect  to  himself,  if  he  had  contulted  hit  own 
fedingt,  he  thould  not  hare  been  before  them  that  evening ;   he  had 
been  ahnott  tempted  to  retign  hit  petition,  but  he  found  they  mutt 
not  teparate  but  cling  together ;  for,  unlest  they  joined  hand  in  hand 
mott  heartily,  they  could  not  go  on  to  perform  their  duties  and 
fhittraie  the  designt  of  thote  who  contemplated  the  dettruction  of 
their  College.     He  there&re  trusted,  that  as  long  at  there  was  a  hand 
and  head,  they  should  go  on  altogether  to  cany  out  those  principles 
\  whidi  they  had  laid  down  to  guide  them,  and  which  would  be  ture 

toaueoeed.  {Hear^kear),  To  return  to  Mr,  Cartwright  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  told  that  gentleman  that  the  College  of  Dentists  contained 
many  able  men,  and  that  a  united  body  would  have  been  ttrong  and 
powerful  fi^r  the  furtherance  of  a  common  interett.  We  have  power- 
ful working  minds  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  though  the  profession  is 
split  into  two  parties,  you  mitat  have  us  at  latt,  for  you  cannot  go 
on  without  us.  {Heaa-y  hear).  He  had  not  much  more  to  tay  to  the 
meeting,  except  that  he  had  done  hit  utmost  endeavour  to  bring  about 
that  amalgamation,  whidi,  at  he  had  said  before,  wat  so  much  desired, 
and,  perhaps,  wat  not  even  then  impracticable.  He  would  not  detain 
them  longer,  but  would  at  once  reaume  his  teat.  {General applause)^ 
I  Mr.  Fox  taid  he  was  very  thankful  to  the  Chairman  for  the  state- 

moit  which  had  been  made,  but  he,  Mr.  Fox,  must  again  recur  to  the 
point  whence  he  started.  He  had  read  his  protest  and  hod  handed  it 
into  the  Chairman  ;  he  therefore  asked  now  to  have  it  finally  disposed 
of,  tuch  courte  wat  only  due  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
upon  it. 

The  resolution  wat  then  read,  when  the  Chairman  said,  that  at 
chairman  conducUng  that  meeting  he  must  protest  against  Mr.  Fox's 
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resolution  being  received,  because  if  he  accepted  it,  it  would  be  stui-* 
tifying  their  proceedings  and  losing  time  (Loud  cries  qfhear^  hear^/rotn 
all  parts  of  the  roam), 

Mr.  Fox  again  pressed  the  resolution,  when  the  Chairman  appealed 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  resolution  was  condemned. 

Mr.  Tibbs  said  it  was  a  simple  protest  and  nothing  more,  and  as 
Mr.  Fox  had  handed  it  in,  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  gentleman 
going  &rther  with  it ;  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  made  a  speedi  upon 
it,  because  it  gave  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  course  adopted  by 
the  meeting. 

Tlie  Chairman  decided  that  he  could  not  hear  Mr.  Fox,  when  the 
latter  claimed  to  be  heard,  and  demanded  to  know  by  what  rule  or 
regulation  he  was  prevented. 

The  Cliairman  said  he  must  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day  ; 
the  members  had  been  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  of  electing 
office  bearers. 

Mr.  Fox  could  not  allow  the  proceedings  to  go  on,  without  hand- 
ing in  a  second  protest  against  the  election  of  any  officers  whateyer, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal,  and  at  variance  with  the  laws  re^ 
gulating  the  College. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  Fox  that  his  resolutions  had  no  effect, 
as  the  meeting  was  called  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  Council. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  the  Chairman's  assertiona,  and  was  proceeding  to 
apeak,  when 

Mr.  Tibbs  sdd  he  wished  to  see &ir play.  (JBfear^hmr),  He  had 
not  attended  the  meeting  for  that  purpose,  but  being  there  he  wiahed 
fair  play.  (HeoTy  hear).  At  the  last  meeting  the  question  was,  who 
was  to  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  College  until  the  Committee  were  pre* 
pared  to  funush  names  to  fill  up  the  vacancies ;  it  was  then  decided 
to  leave  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the  remaining  Council,  until 
that  time. 

Mr.  Fox  complained  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  heard,  and 

therefore  he  raised  his  voice  for  gentlemen  to  hear  (Laughter).  He 
claimed  a  right  to  speak,  and  if  he  spoke  loudly  it  was  not  from  any 
feeling  of  temper  on  his  part.  He  had  heard  so  much  of  law,  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  he  was  determined  they  should 
have  nothing  but  law.  He  had  a  second  resolution  in  his  hand,  and 
as  soon  as  that  was  disposed  of  he  should  hand  in  another  protest. 
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The  Cbainnan  on  reading  Mr.  Foz'b  protest,  said  that  it  had  been 
lettled  at  the  last  general  meeting. 

Ut,  Tumer  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  be  ripping  up  those  things 
iww,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  gentlemen  who  wished  to  keep  the 
meeting  in  a  state  of  ferment.  When  be  saw  the  feeling  of  the  col- 
lege WBs  sgainst  such  a  course,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  reading  any 
protest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tibbs  asked  the  Chairman  if  he  understood  the  latter  to  say, 
Uiat  Mr.  Cartwright  had  stated,  if  they  would  consent  to  dismiss  cer- 
tain Members,  then  the  Society  would  open  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation? 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  Mr.  Cartwright  had  told  him,  the  So- 
eietj  could  not  take  them  as  a  whole,  but  bow  many  were  to  be  dis- 
missed was  not  stated.  About  one-third  of  the  Members  would  be 
required  to  go.  He,  however,  told  Mr.  Cartwright,  that  such  a  pro- 
position could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained  by  the  Council  of  the 
College.  He  could  not  say  who  was  expected  to  go  out,  and  who  to 
stay  in,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  could  ^  certainly  not*' 

Mr.  Fox's  second  protest  was  then  read  from  the  chair.  He  asked 
to  say  a  few  words ;  but— 

The  Chairman  oyerruled  him,  and  replied,  that  having  put  in  his 
protest,  he  had  no  further  claim  upon  the  meeting,  as  the  protest  said 
everything  for  him. 

The  Committee  were  then  called  on  to  present  their  report. 

The  Council  had  thought  it  advisable  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  Members.  Those  who  had  not 
got  one,  no  doubt  saw  it  in  the  Monthly  Journal,  which  had  of  late 
given  them  some  little  attention.     {AppiauseJ. 

Dr.  Purland,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said  the  Members 
are  all  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Amalgamation  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  were  aware  that  he  was  anxious  for 
it  now  that  it  had  began.  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  8th 
of  January,  he  had  been  under  a  doud  for  a  length  of  time,  and  that 
doud  was  not  dispelled  until  he  saw  the  last  report  of  the  Odontologi- 
cal  Society.  He  had  the  conomon  sense  to  read  that  report,  and  he 
Baw  immediately  that  the  Delegates  (he  did  not  say  '<  ourselves")  had 
either  been  grossly  ignorant  themselves,  or  had  grossly  betrayed  the 
College  to  the  Odontological  Society.  (HeoTy  heaar).  They  had- 
beoi  told  that  all  their  proceedings,  in  respect  to  the  society,  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  refused 
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to  entertain  the  memorial  of  the  Odontologieal  Society.  He  recol- 
lected sitting  next  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  gentleman  called  to  him— 
^'  Don't  eay  that  until  you  see  our  report ;  you  will  see  it  quite  dif- 
ferent" He  need  hardly  tell  the  present  meeting,  that  it  was  ^  quite 
different,"  for  he  found  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  treated  Hie 
Odontologieal  Society  with  the  greatest  respect.  C^ear^  hiwr). 
That  it  would  put  them  in  the  way  of  going  to  Fariiament,  and  had 
even  instructed  its  own  solicitor  to  dnw  that  clause  in  the  new  act, 
which  would  have  been  of  such  essential  service  to  them.  {Hear^ 
hear).  He  contended,  therefore,  that  if  their  own  delegates  had  done 
their  duty,  they  must  have  known  of  that,  (ffear^  hear).  It  was 
not  known  until  the  report,  edited  by  Mr.  Hall,  had  been  issued,  and 
wherein  that  fiict  was  stated.  Had  the  Members  of  the  College 
known  the  truth,  they  could  have  joined  the  Odontologieal  Sodetj 
very  easily,    (ffear^  hear). 

As  soon  as  that  report  was  sent  down,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cart- 
vfright,  and  several  copies  were  sent  round,  in  order  to  put  the  matter 
in  its  true  light ;  but  only  fancy  men  taking  upon  themselves  so  de- 
licate a  point,  and  yet  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
or  so  base  as  not  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  College  the  real  position 
of  the  case.  (Hear^  hear).  He  had  been  asked  if  he  could  gua- 
rantee an  amalgamation,  but  he  thought  he  could  not  undertake  to  say 
that.  He  was  then  of  opinion »  that  the  question  may  still  be  open, 
and  that  it  should  be  asked  again,  if  the  doors  were  closed  entirely. 
He  thought  it  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  to  recommend  such 
a  course.  Mr.  Tomes  had  said,  that  the  Delegates  of  the  College  had 
not  treated  those  of  the  Odontologieal  Society  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  treated.  From  the  10th  of  January  until  the  4th  of  March  no- 
thing whatever  had  been  heard  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Cartwright  bad 
said — '^  You  ai«  too  many— too  large ;  there  are  three  hundred  of 
you!"  and  offered  that  as  one  reason  for  not  accepting  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  whole  body.  He  would  also  beg  to  remind  the  raeetiDg, 
that  they  were  without  a  President,  but  he  hoped  a  President  would 
be  electa  that  night.  The  Committee  had  had  some  little  difficulty 
with  regard  to  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  because  be  be- 
lieved that  a  certain  amount  of  influence  had  been  exercised  by  the 
opposition  party,  which  accoimted  for  two  or  three  gentlonen  not 
having  given  in  their  adhesion. 

The  report  of  the  Consmittee  was  then  read  by  Mn  Rymer,  the 
Hononry  Secretary,  and  was  as  follows  :-* 
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TO  m 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

GentlemeD,— We,  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  Special  Oeneial 
Meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  preeent  a  list  of  gentlemen  com- 
petent to  fill  the  yaoant  o£5cea  of  Vice-Plreddenti  and  Council  of  the 
College ;  and  although  we  feel  that  gentlemen  of  more  mature  yean 
would  have  been  desirable,  jet  our  limited  means  of  selection  from  want 
of  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  majority  of  our  members,  has  pre- 
TBDted  us  aTailing  ouiaelves,  by  solicitation,  of  the  services  of  those 
probably  ^anxious  and  able"  to  do  good  service  to  the  CoU^e,  and, 
through  the  College  to  the  inrofession  at  laige. 

Your  Committee  have  had  to  contend  with  the  political  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  they  hare  applied ;  some  gentlemen  declining  to  be 
nominated  unless  previously  assured  that  an  amalgamation  with  the 
Odcmtologieal  Society  was  certain ;  and  as  your  Committee  could 
not  admit  that  party  feeling  came  within  the  scope  of  their  duties,  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  those  gentlemen  was  the  consequence. 

This  remark  applies  with  iatal  force  to  the  office  of  President, 
two  out  of  three  of  the  gentlemen  solicited  making  it  a  $ine  qua  nan 
that  that  assurance  should  be  given.  Hence  your  Committee  have 
not  been  enabled  to  fill  the  office  of  President. 

Your  Committee  have  been  fortunate  in  their  list  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents, fire  gentlemen  having  at  once  acceded  to  the  application* 

Your  Conunittee  have  to  r^rt  that,  at  the  second  Meeting, 
severe  illness  and  medical  advice  prompted  Mr.  Bartlett  to  tender  his 
resignation  as  one  of  the  Committee,  and  that  your  Committee  called 
in  and  availed  themselves  of  the  very  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Kempton. 
Your  Committee  also  emphatically  declare,  that  they  have  made 
their  selection  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  repudiating  all  personal 
or  party  feeling,  and  in  conclusion  venture  to  hope,  that  the  result  of 
their  labours  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Members  of  the  College 
by  whom  ihej  were  appmnted. 

Thomas  Hsnry  Habdino,        Henry  T.  Kempton, 
Felix  Weiss,  Theodosius  Publanp. 

William  Imbie,  Jun. 
April  26th  1858. 

The  Chainnan  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  result  of  a  com- 
munication which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Tibbs,  one  of  their  Vice-Pre- 
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sidentB.  He  had  told  him  (the  Chairman)  that  he  would  never 
leaTe  the  College,  although  he  had  a  long  way  to  come.  **  I  will  not 
desert  you,"  he  said,  **  as  others  have  done."  (ffear^  hear).  He 
would  be  very  glad,  and  he  was  sure  so  would  every  member  present, 
if  Mr.  Tibbs  would  only  crown  that  by  accepting  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. (^Applaitse).  He  hoped  he  might  say  it  was  consumaiutn  eat^ 
and  he  also  trusted  that  the  meeting  would  believe  that  the  Council 
and  himself  had  done  their  best,  and  that  they  would  do  good  suit 
and  service  next  season.     {Hear^  hear), 

Mr.  Tibbs  said  he  supposed  he  must  take  that  applause  as  a  una- 
nimous invitation  to  accept  the  honour  offered  to  him.     (ffear^  hear)^ 
If  he  saw  the  slightest  chance  of  being  of  service  to  them,  he  would 
take  the  office  without  the  slightest  hesitation ;  for  that  object  he, 
however,    could  not   do  so;    but  he  felt  highly  flattered,  and  he 
begged  to  assure  them  that  his  words  were  not  words  without  mean- 
ing ;  but  he  did  feel,  that  he  could  not  be  of  the  slighest  use  ;  he 
should  be  happy  to  be  a  simple  Member  of  the  College  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  and  that  he  would  not  after  that,  join  any  other  society,  nor 
take  office,  unless  he  could  see  that  something  could  be  done.     The 
Dentists  of  this  country  are  an  intellectual  body.     They  are  intellec- 
tual enough,  and  numerous  enough,  to  stand  alone  without  the  reflect- 
ed light  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  other  body  whatever. 
(ffear^  hear).    If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  re- 
main as  they  are  ;  the  Surgeons  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  the 
College  of  Dentists  remain  a  body  per  se^  themselves  ;    being  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind,  that  when  once  formed  into  a  body,  there  would  be 
found  amongst  them  intellect  and  energy  enough  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish.     (Hear^  hear).     Those  were  his  reasons  for  working  with 
them,  and  he  hoped  he  did  not  shew  any  sluggishness  in  the  cause, 
for  he  came  a  good  many  miles  to  see  them,     (^ffear^  hear).     He 
would  still  work  with  them  if  he  could  see  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good,  but  his  time  was  really  too  much  occupied,  and  he 
must,  therefore,  decline  the  office  they  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 
When  he  could  see  his  way  clear,  and  could  do  any  good,  let  them  call 
upon  him,  and  he  would  aid  the  younger  practitioners.    (Latui  cheers). 

Mr.  Bell  said — ^that  Mr.  Tibbs,  in  accepting  the  office,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  them.  (JEfear^^  hear).  There  was  another 
point  to  which  Mr.  Tibbs  alluded,  namely— that  he  thought  the 
medical  profession  would  far  more  esteem  them  if  they  were  an  inde- 
pendant  body.     He  begged  to  differ  from  Mr.  Tibbs  there.     He  had 
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vpokea  to  a  great  many  memben  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
thought  that  a  connection  with  the  Memben  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
would  tend  to  give  a  better  position  to  them ;  in  fact,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  College  of  Dentists  to  be  Members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  When  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  commenced,  it  took  in 
all  the  Members  who  were  then  in  practice ;  after  which,  the  new 
Members  had  to  qualify  and  pass  an  examination.  The  Collage  of 
Dentists  would  have  to  do  the  same,  and  then  let  the  younger  men 
know  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  become  Members.  Many  would 
enter,  and  speaking  for  those  like  himself,  they  were  willing  to  quali- 
fy and  prepare  themselves  for  whatever  examination  would  be  re* 
quired,  (ffear^  hear).  A  Surgeon  had  to  go  to  College  four  years, 
besides  being  apprenticed  five  years,  although  they  did  both  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Turner  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  the  disgraceful  proposals  of  the  society,  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies :  it  was  dishonourable  to  the 
Members  of  that  College  to  attempt  at  throwing  the  smallest  part  of 
the  Members  ov^board.  The  Chairman  said  he  only  spoke  from  his 
own  guess,  and  that  the  numbers  would  be  about  one-third.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  system  of  reasoning  was  pursued,  and  what  quali- 
fications were  necessary  for  the  Odontological  Society,  that  was  not 
equally  necessary  for  the  College  of  Dentists ;  the  same  difficulties  had 
to  be  overcome  by  the  College  of  Dentists  as  by  the  Odontological  So- 
ciety. The  society  boasted  of  its  learning  and  scholastic  attainments; 
they  might  have  as  much  as  the  College ;  they  might  have  more,  but 
scholastic  attainments  did  not  carry  wisdom. 

The  speaker  then  addressed  himself  at  length  to  the  question  of 
the  amalgamation,  and  was  followed  by^- 

Mr.  Weiss,  who  deeply  regretted  that  Mr.  Tibbs  had  declined  the 
office  of  President.  It  was  by  the  union  of  such  men  that  a  better 
fiseling  might  be  produced.  (Hear^  hear  J.  Few  men  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  elevating  his  class  of  the  profession,  and  that  class 
was  worth  elevating.  He  could  not,  however,  sit  down  without  pro- 
ponng  that  Mr.  Matthews  be  nominated  their  President.  (jETear,  kear^ 
and  appUifueJ.  The  college  could  not  exist  without  a  President ; 
indeed,  he  thought  they  cotdd  better  dispense  with  the  office  of  Trea- 
lurer ;  but  they  could  unite  both  offices  in  the  same  person. 

Dr.  Purland  seconded  the  nomination,  and  said  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  union  of  the  offices  could  not  take  place.    Mr.  Matthews  was 
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a  gentleman  residing  in  town,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Tibbs,  a  gentleman  in  town  was  better  than  a  gentleman  in  the 
country.  C  Applause  J.  Since  Mr.  Tibbs  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  made  use  of,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Matthews  for 
President.     (Hear^  kettrj, 

Mr.  Fox  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Purland,  that  the  offices  of 
Treasiurer  and  President  could  be  held  by  the  same  indiridual ;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that  they  could  not  have  a  better 
man  than  the  Chairman  for  President.  With  respect  to  the  amalga- 
mation, he  thought  that  question  settled,  for  he  felt  satisfied  that 
there  had  been  some  mistake,  in  saying  the  Odontological  Society 
would  not  consent  to  it,  unless  the  college  consented  to  certain  con- 
ditions. That  being  the  case,  he  thought  Mr.  Matthews  had  mis- 
understood Mr.  Cartwright,  for  he  (Mr.  Fox)  could  say,  that  the 
Odontological  Society  would  not  amalgamate  on  any  terms  with  the 
College  of  Dentists.  That  opportunity  had  passed,  and  if  they  wished 
to  join,  they  would  have  to  come  to  the  ballot  in  the  usual  way.  He 
had  heard  it  expressed  by  many  Members  of  the  Odontological  So- 
ciety, who  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  case  to  what  had  been 
stated  here.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Cartwright,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  den- 
tist, could  not  have  given  utterance  to  such  words,  as  to  cutting  off 
Members  of  the  College. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  felt  bound  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the 
remarks  just  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  impugned  his  (the  Chairman's) 
veracity  to  a  certain  extent.  He  had  a  high  esteem  for  Mr.  Cart- 
wright, and  that  gentleman  had  told  him,  that  the  society  had  an  in- 
superable objection  to  the  college  because  there  were  certain  MemberB 
belonging  to  it  whom  the  Council  did  not  like — strike  them  off,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  objection  whatever.  Those  were  the  words 
that  Mr.  Cartwright  spoke,  and  about  which  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. He  (the  Chairman)  did  not  think  that  the  meeting  would  find 
him  guilty  of  uttering  expressions  which  had  not  been  used.  ( Aof) 
hear).  There  were  many  worthy  Members  amongst  their  opponents : 
although  the  Odontological  Society,  as  a  body,  had  used  them  so,  he 
had  told  them,  that  the  doors  of  the  college  were  open  to  them,  and 
they  might  come  whenever  they  chose,  and  see  how  the  Council  and 
the  Members  conduct  their  meetings.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  had  some 
private  communication,  to  enable  him  to  speak  so  authoritatively  a« 
he  had  done.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  heard  it  said,  by  Members  of 
the  society—^"  Oh,  the  Council  does  everything  we  want,  we  need 
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not  trouble  oonelTes  at  all ;  bat  you  come  in^  you  ftllowi,  and  want 
to  be  meddling  and  asking  questions."  (Applami).  If  a  man 
■poke  at  any  of  the  meetings,  and  ha|»pened  to  be  before  the  timei  he 
was  told  that  the  matter  had  not  yet  come  on  for  discussion,  and 
therefore  any  inquiries  about  it  were  premature ;  and  if  he  spoke  after 
the  erent,  he  was  told  that  he  was  too  late,  for  the  whole  matter  had 
abesdy  been  disposed  of.  (ApplausiJ.  It  was  just  like  the  College 
ofSwgeons:  there  the  Council  did  everything  and  anything  it 
thought  proper,  and  no  Member  was  allowed  to  interfere.  It  was 
true  they  could  take  a  friend  or  two  into  the  Museum,  but  nothing 
beyond  that ;  whereas,  in  the  College  of  Dentists,  eyerything  was 
done  openly,  and  a  Member  might  stand  up  at  a  meeting,  and  ask  as 
many  questions  from  the  Council  as  he  thought  proper.  ( J7«ar,  hear). 
That  was  a  privilege  that  was  surely  worth  having ;  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  sustain  the  institution  in  which  it 
was  reoogniaed  as  one  of  its  fundamental  principles.     (C^mts). 

Mr.  Hockley  said,  that  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Fox 
shewed  greater  reasons  than  ever  why  they  should  go  on  with  the 
College.  (Biear^  hear).  The  reason  for  not  having  all  the  Members 
of  the  College  of  Dentists  in  the  Odontological  Society,  was,  he 
thought,  because  their  inquiring  habits  might  be  attended  with  in* 
convenience  to  the  Odontological  Council.  (^Hear^  hear).  He  had 
had  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Fox,  *'  in  converse  sweet,"  when  they 
agreed  upon  almost  everything.  He  thought  Mr.  Fox  was  much  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  serve  two  masters  {kear^  hear\ 
because  he  found,  or  thought  he  found,  that  the  CoU^e  was  on  its 
hst  legs,  he  invites  gentlemen  to  come  and  give  it  a  kick  that  will 
send  it  over.  (^Laughter).  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr. 
Fox  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  College  of  Dentists  go  on ;  ha 
thought  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and  were  slumbering  on,  and  he 
would  like  to  keep  them  awake ;  by  way  of  doing  so,  he  walks  into 
the  meeting,  and  enters  a  protest  against  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 
(iboTf  ffloMglder). 

Mr.  Fox  denied  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hockley  in  anything  he  said, 
and  said  that  if  the  private  ^'  conversation  sweet"  which  took  place  in 
Mr.  Hoekley's  operating  room,  were  to  be  repeated  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, he  too  should  claim  the  same  privilege. 

The  q>eaker  then  proceeded  to  give  the  details  of  the  interview 
alluded  to,  when  a  general  conversation  of  a  seoiewhat  personal  and 
irregular  character  ensued,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hockley  charging  each 
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Other  with  endearouring  to  obtain  each  other's  private  opinion,  Mr. 
Fox  taking  credit  to  himself  for  haying  seen  through  Mr.  Hoddey'i 
designs,  and  thereby  been  enabled  to  keep  his  private  intentions  to 
himself.  Mr.  Hockley  refused  to  give  Mr.  Fox  credit  for  so  much 
reynarditm  as  that  gentleman  claimed ;  but  Mr.  Fox  pointed  tri- 
umphantly to  the  secrscy  with  which  he  had  preserved  his  protesti 
and  resolutions  for  that  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  clerer  nuttked 
attacks  of  Mr.  Hockley.  The  subject  was  descending  to  a  little  per- 
sonal banter-duel,  when— • 

Mr.  Tibbs  said,  he  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Fox  became  first  con- 
nected with  the  Odontological  Society  ? 

Mr.  Fox  wanted  to  explun  that  all  along,  and  was  proceeding  to 
particulars,  when,  amid  the  expressed  impatience  of  the  meeting. 

The  Churman  sud,  that  the  present  business  was  to  elect  a  Pre- 
sident and  Members  of  the  Council.  If  Mr.  Fox  wished  to  say  any- 
thing more,  he  had  better  wait  until  after  the  President  had  been 
chosen. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  determined  his  remarks  should  be  heard  ; 
after  seeing  that  they  permitted  Mr.  Hockley  to  make  remarks  sgainst 
him,  they  must  permit  him  to  do  the  same. 

The  motion  that  Mr.  Matthews  be  elected  as  President,  was  then 
resumed  by 

Mr.  Rymer,  who  said,  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  plea- 
sure he  supported  the  motion,  for  he  was  certain  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  more  able  President.     He  was  aware  that  Mr.  Matthews 
had  been  applied  to  before  to  fill  that  office,  but  had  declined  it.    He 
would  ask  that  gentleman  then,  as  a  brother  mason  he  would  ear- 
nestly request  him,  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  that  day,  be- 
cause it  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  College.     {Hear^  kear). 
No  one  had  felt  more  hurt  than  himself  at  the  remarks  in  the  month- 
ly **  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  in  its  allusion  to  Mr.  Matthews,  be- 
cause it  was  probably  taken  in  by  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  coun* 
try,  who  had  for  a  time  been  misinformed  through  its  mendacious 
articles,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  see  their  Chairman  attacked  in  the 
way  he  had  been.     He  could  not  condemn,  in  too  strong  language, 
the  treatment  to  which  a  man  of  Mr.  Matthews's  kindness  of  heart 
had  been  subject.     He  (Mr.  Rymer)  would  entreat  him  to  under- 
take the  onerous  office  of  President ;  and  he  hoped,  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  new  Council  would  be  to  let  the  profession  know 
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what  waa  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  Mr.  Matthewi's  ex- 
ertions to  bring  about  unanimity  of  action.     {H$ar^  hear). 

Mr.  Matthews  (the  Chairman)  siud,  that  he  was  in  a  peculiar 
position.  That  question  had  occupied  his  mind  for  some  time ;  he  had 
studied  where  to  find  gentlemen  to  take  tlie  Presidency  of  the  GoU^ 
^he  had  been  asked  himself,  but  had  refused.  In  consequence  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  amalgama- 
tion, it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  adyandng  his  own  interests. 
(Noy  noj  no  !),  He  was  already  Treasurer,  but  he  wou'.d  be  happy 
in  the  meantime  to  preside  over  them,  as  locum  tenentj  until  a  Presi- 
dent was  appointed.  It  would  be  little  more  than  seven  months, 
when  they  would  be  again  caUed  upon  to  elect  a  Preddent,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  find  a  gentleman  more  qualified  than  he  was  for 
thetask.  fj^o,  no!).  He  said,  «' Yes,ye8r  and  by  that  time, 
perhaps,  those  who  watched  their  actions  would  be  indueed  to  join 
them.  CBeoTy  hear).  He  could  hardly  see  that  they  wanted  a 
President  for  so  short  a  time,  and  they  might  very  safely  allow  it  to 
be  in  abeyance  for  that  period.  He  would  not  go  so  fiur  as  Mr.  Tibbs, 
because  he  (the  Chairman)  had  it  firom  a  Member  of  the  Odcmtologi* 
cal  Society,  that  an  amalgamation  might  yet  be  made.  Therefore, 
considering  all  things,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Presi- 
dency be  in  abeyance  for  the  present ;  while  for  himself  he  thought  he 
should  be  better  as  he  was. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  better  at  once 
accept  the  position  now  offered  to  him.  It  was  quite  certain  that  they 
could  not  have  a  more  able  man  to  fill  the  chair,  and  it  was  equally 
certain  that  they  could  not  find  a  worthier  or  truer  man  for  the  cause,  to 
fill  the  office  of  President.  Many  gentlemen  had  been  asked  to  take  that 
office,  but  had  declined ;  more  honour,  therefore,  would  be  due  to  that 
man,  who  would  accept  the  office,  and  so  stand  as  it  were  in  the 
breach  between  destruction  and  the  College ;  not  that  the  coUege  must 
necessarily  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  a  President ;  its  business  might 
go  on  in  the  absence  of  a  President ;  nevertheless  it  was  much  better 
that  the  office  should  be  filled.  The  remaining  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  been  placed  in  a  very  awkward  and  unenviable  position,  by 
the  resignation  of  so  many  of  their  fellow  Members ;  they  had  been 
represented  as  oppositionists,  and  as  destroyers  of  the  College,  when 
the  real  fact  was  that  they  had  only  done  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  the  Members  by  remaining  faithful  to  the  laws ;  their  only  fault 
had  been  truth  to  the  laws,  constitution,  and  interest  of  the  College ; 
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they  had  done  their  duty,  while  the  others  had  deserted  it  in  time  of 
need ;  many  men,  who  had  apparently  taken  great  interest  in  the 
movement,  and  who  seemed  to  be  very  sincere  in  their  professions  of 
regard  for  its  interests,  and  who  in  some  instances  had  assisted  greatly 
in  its  formation,  had  now  left  it  He  remembeied  one  gentleman, 
who  had  often  boasted  of  his  great  foithfulness  to  the  good  work  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  and  who  was  wont  rehemently  to  declare,  that 
though  all  should  prove  fiilse  to  the  cause,  yet  if  his  Secretaries  only 
would  remain  true  to  him  and  it,  he  would,  with  those  fidthful  Secre- 
taries in  the  little  boat,  fight  out  the  battle  to  the  end.  But,  alas !  a 
sad  change  had  come  over  the  cause  with  regard  to  that  gentleman — 
he  had  deserted  his  post,  and  many  others  had  gone  with  him,  leaving 
the  few  to  fight  the  battle  as  best  they  could.  He  therefore  begged 
that  Mr.  Matthews  would  not  longer  hesitate,  or  let  fidse  delicacy 
prevent  him  firom  accepting  an  office  which  he  was  in  every  way 
worthy  to  fill,  as  having  remiuned  true  to  the  interests  of  the  College 
and  profession,  and  which  he  was  so  capable  of  filling  with  satisfection 
to  the  members  and  honour  to  himself;  besides  it  would  stop  the 
vulgar-old- woman  kind  of  scandal  in  which  a  certain  journal  delighted 
to  indulge,  and  which  would  circulate  all  sorts  of  curious  stories  about 
our  inability  to  get  a  President ;  not  that  it  could  by  its  scandal  do 
any  permanent  mischief;  still,  during  the  time  that  such  reports  went 
uncontradicted,  many  Members  of  the  profession  were  misled  by  it, 
and  it  sometimes  cost  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble  to  undo  the  wrong 
caused  by  the  most  miserable  and  paltry  misrepresentations.  He 
therefore  begged  Mr.  Matthews  would  prevent  the  excuse  for  any 
scandal  on  this  subject,  by  at  once  accepting  the  office  of  President  of 
the  College,  for  which  no  worthier  or  better  man  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Harding  fully  agreed  with  everything  that  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Rymer,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  and  trusted  that  Mr.  Matthews  would  not 
hesitate  one  single  moment  but  agree  with  their  wishes  at  once  (CheerB). 

During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Fox,  as  before,  entered  several  protests 
against  the  election  of  anybody,  and  was  only  silenced  by  the  meeting 
giving  strong  indication,  through  several  speakers,  that  it  considered 
him  an  insufferable  nuisance,  which  it  was  thought  would  have  to  be 
ejected  the  room. 

The  motion  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Matthews  to  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident was  carried  with  enthusiastic  unanimity.  After  the  applause 
had  subsided  the  President  said — When  he  joined  them  as  a  humble 
Member  of  .the  College  he  had  no  idea  of  rising  to  its  Presidency. 
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He  had  told  thflm  that  it  was  &r  from  hk  wuh  to  do  ms  Ar  ha  felt 
that  in  hia  own  position  ai  tieamrer,  he  had  gained  their  ^M>n<M^1^f^^ 
and  regard,  and  that  wai  no  imall  honour  and  eonedlation  to  him 
after  so  many  attaclct  had  been  made  upon  him  in  piint. 

Aa  he  had  told  Mr.  Gartwri|^t,  when  two  tenable  men  feQ 
out  the  fiiult  was  only  <m  (me  side,  but  if  they  penriated,  the  &alt  was 
on  both  rides.  The  &ult  was  on  the  other  ride,  but  if  he  should  be  suf- 
ficiently fortunate  to  settle  the  difbreneeshe  wouIdbeTeiygbd,andhe 
thought  the  attack  upon  him  in  the  Jamnal  monunwananted  on  that 
account.  {Bitary  hear).  He  would  not  object  to  go  to  the  College 
of  Suigeons,  if  that  was  what  was  wanted,  and  he  fofgaye  them  what 
they  had  done.  He  had  gained  the  thanks  of  the  College,  and  he 
would  endeaTOur  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  College  firmly  and 
rincerely.  (JTeor,  kear)^  He  should  take  for  his  guidance  these  laws— 
the  laws  of  the  College,  and  he  trusted  to  carry  them  out  honestly 
and  fairly.  (CXasrt).  He  thought  that  oTery  member  was  bound  to 
aid  him  in  cairying  those  laws  out.  He  would  ask  them  to  aid  him 
in  hia  caparity  as  Pierident,  and  to  pye  him  the  benefit  of  their 
asristance.  (ffear,  kear).  If  they  were  asked  why  they  elected 
Budi  a  person  as  himself  finr  Plresident,  they  could  giro  an  answer— 
«<  because  those  principles  which  led  to  honour  and  integrity  were  his 
principles"  (ekeers) ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  heartily  second  him 
in  establishing  sudi  a  basis.  {Ckeen).  He  hoped,  from  that  erening, 
that  the  name  of  the  Odontological  Soriety  would  nerer  more  be 
mentioned  in  that  room ;  let  it  be  a  dead  letter.  ( Aor,  hear). 
The  Soriety  said  they  wished  it  to  be  a  dead  letter,  but  somehow  or 
other  they  could  never  let  the  College  alone.  The  Jcntmal  would 
have  its  fling  at  them,  but  those  sconilous  artides  had  done  more  to 
exalt  the  members  of  the  College  in  the  eyes  of  the  profesrion  than 
anything  else  whateyer ;  indeed,  they  could  not  haye  done  anything 
so  good.  If  those  articles  had  been  written  by  members  from  amongst 
themsdyes  they  could  not  haye  been  done  so  well.  (iSTear,  hmty  and 
lavykier).  He  trusted  the  College  would,  one  of  these  days,  shine  as 
a  luminary,  illuminating  all  the  darkened  horizon  around  them. 
{Ckem). 

Mr.  Perkins  could  not  refrain  from  making  some  reply  to  the  yeij 
many  remarks  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  complained  of  not  bemg  allowed  to 
speak ;  although  he  had  spoken  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  room, 
always  protesting  against,  or  interrupting  the  business,  by  his  defini- 
tion of  the  law ;  now  if  he  would  only  in  a  common  sense  and  clear 
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manner  lay  down  the  law,  there  would  be  loroe  satisfiiction  in  listen- 
ing to  him,  but  he  was  about  the  worst  lawyer  he  had  ever  heard  or 
read  of.     He  Mr.  Fox  had  quoted  part  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  College,  and  because  there  happened  to  be 
less  than  that  number,  he  had  declared  that  there  was  no  Council 
and  no  College ;  whereas  had  he  read  a  little  farther  on,  and  given 
them  the  whole  law  instead  of  dissecting  out  a  small  portion  of  it, 
and  representing  that  little  bit  as  the  whole,  they  would  have  found 
that  five  gentlemen  formed  a  quorum  of  the  Council,  and  consequently 
could  carry  on  the  business  of  the  College ;  it  was  very  like  amputating 
Mr.  Tomlcins's  leg,  and  then  representing  the  dead  leg  as  Mr.  Tomkins 
himself.     He,  Mr.  Fox,  had  also  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  Mr.  Matthews  could  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Treasurer, 
forgetting  thdt  one  person  could  properly  perform  several  duties.     He 
Mr.  Perkins  also  begged  to  observe  regarding  Mr.  Fox's  complaint, 
that  Mr.  Hockley  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  his,  Mr.  Fox's 
views  were ;  he  could  only  say,  that  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Hockley  had 
so  wasted  his  time ;  for  he  Mr.   Perkins  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  know  what  they  were  himself;  for  he  had 
voted  almost  without  exception  with  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Perkins 
belonged  on  the  Council,  and  in  the  meeting  had  always  voted  on  the 
other  side ;    indeed,   he  had  stated,  that  he,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  should  vote  one  way,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  College  the 
contrary  way ;  now  he  really  could  not  understand  what  kind  of 
views  Mr.  Fox  could  entertain. 

Mr.  Tibbs  suggested  that  they  were  dissolving  views.  {Bear 
hear^  and  laughter), 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  should  certainly  reply,  as  Mr.  Perkins  had  accu- 
sed him  pf  inconsistency  —  and 

Mr.  Perkins  remarked,  that  that  w^as  certainly  fair ;  and  as  the 
time  was  growing  short,  he  would  not  detain  them  any  longer;  but 
allow  Mr.  Fox  sufficient  time,  and  give  him  at  once  the  opportunity 
to  try  and  put  the  meeting  in  possession  of  the  nature  of  his  views  in 
general.     {Hear  hear^  and  laugher). 

Mr.  Tibbs  said,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  completely  overlooked  the  case 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  was  commander-in-chie^ 
and  held,  for  a  short  period,  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the  cabinet. 
(Hear^  hear). 

A  long  and  desultory  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Fox, 
as  usual  during  the  meeting,  was  raising  all  kinds  of  objections,  and 
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was  replied  to  by  teyenl  memben.  Amongit  other  things  the  amal- 
gamation quettion  again  came  up,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  taunted  with 
having  Yoted  one  way  in  the  council  and  another  in  the  meeting. 

Air.  Fox  defended  himself  by  saying  that  his  conduct  had  been 
Teiy  much  misunderstood.  It  was  perfectly  competent  and  respecta- 
ble for  a  man  to  vote  one  way  in  a  council,  and  another  at  a  public 
meeting ;  indeed  some  of  their  greatest  trials  had  proved  that  such 
had  been  the  case.  On  two  or  three  occasions  adrantage  had  been 
taktti  of  him  by  remarks  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hockley. 
If  he  Toted  in  the  council  one  way,  and  in  a  public  meeting  another 
way,  it  was  because  he  felt  constrained  when  with  the  council,  and 
did  not  like  to  act  disagreeably  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was 
working ;  whilst  at  the  public  meeting  he  felt  untrammelled  like  any 
other  member,  and  voted  as  he  pleased.  He  referred  to  his  letter  of 
explanation  on  this  point,  which  he  said  had  been  most  kinJly  printed 
forhiuL  In  the  council  a  member  was  not  allowed  to  entertain  views 
on  extraneous  matters  the  same  as  if  he  was  a  simple  member.  He 
had  only  acted  to  the  best  of  his  belief  and  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  Yoted  as  he  did  because  he  saw  that  the  College  was 
likely  to  go,  and  be  joined  to  the  Odontological  Society,  otherwise  he 
ihould  like  to  have  a  College  as  much  as  any  of  them,  whoever  it 
might  be. 

Mr.  Hockley  vindicated  his  strictures  upon  Mr.  Fox,  who,  he  said 
held  his  opinion,  at  one  time  in  favour  of  independence.  Huw  these 
opini<ms  could  be  reconciled  to  his  change  of  views,  he  (Mr.  Hockley) 
would  leave  them  to  determine.  There  could  not  be  a  slmdow  of 
doubt  about  Mr.  Fox's  endeavouring  to  serve  two  masters  f Aear, 
hear)  ;  but  his  attempt  had  entirely  failed  (hear^  hear).  He  ( Mr. 
Hockley),  thought  that  a  gentleman's  opinions  should  be  in  accordance 
with  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Fox  said  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hockley's  remark,  he  certain- 
ly should  claim  a  reply. 

Mr.  Hockley  reiterated  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  A  gentle- 
man's opinion  should  be  in  accordance  with  his  public  conduct. 

Mr.  Williams  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  that  day.  He  brought  for- 
ward so  many  objections,  of  so  frivolous  a  nature,  that  he  (Mr.  Williams), 
felt  as  if  Mr.  Fox  meant  to  come  amongst  tiiem,  and  endeavour  to  put 
down  the  College — totally  regardless  of  the  interests  or  good  of  the  pro- 
fession.    With  respect  to  the  question  of  amalgamation,  about  which 
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fo  nraeh  had  been  laid,  he  undentood  when  h  was  fint  pot,  that  it 
was  eonaidered  Tery  desiiable,  aKhoag^  the  terais  were  not  altogether 
in  aoeoidance  with  the  ideas  of  Memben  of  the  College.  He  thought 
it  was  no  use  keeping  the  question  open,  and  he  wished  to  know  if 
the  Odontolof^eal  Sodet j  did  so.  They  would  do  well  by  standing 
alone.  He  wished  to  haye  a  simple  diseusnon  of  the  matter,  and  not 
to  be  interrupted  as  they  had  beoi  by  Mr.  Fox.    (Hear^  hmt). 

Dr.  Pudand  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  in  answer  to  his 
question  said,  if  Us  memory  served  him  ri^tly,  in  the  report  of  the 
Odontological  Society  it  was  stated  that  the  affiiir  had  dosed,  and  that 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Sodety  to  make  any  further  adyanees. 

The  serutineerB  haying  now  retoziMd,  they  declaied  the  ballot  to 
haye  elected  the  Mowing  gentlemen  :— 

YIGB-FBSBIDBm. 

AvDMBw  Clabk,  Esq.         -       -  67,  Brook  Street 

J.  Harlbt,  Esq.    -       -       •  28a,  Daries  Street 

W.  I]atn,E8q.  ...  le,  Sayille  Row 

W.  H.  LnfiOTT,  Esq.      -        -  29;  Wimpole  Stieet 

J.  L.  OxLBT,  Esq.      ...  Leeds 

T.  £•  Boss,  Esq.     ...  Lirexpool 

IBBAIUXXB. 
P.  MATTnnwi,  Esq.,  17,  Lower  Berkdey  Street,  Portman  Sqosre 

OOUXOIL. 

J.  BAn,Esq.    ....  Brighton 

J.  B.  Bbll,  Esq.     ...  30,  Margaret  Street 

TT.  D.  J.  BREKmni^  Esq.    -        -  23,  Henrietta  Stieet 

W.  Bboadwat,  Esq.       -        -  23,  Gilbert  Stieet 

E.  BEVBBfl,  Esq.         ...  Oxford 

T.  H.  Hardino,  Esq.  -         19^  Park  Squsie 

W.  L.  Canton,  Esq.  •       -      18a,  Hanoyer  Street 

A.  HocKMy,  Esq.  ....  42,  Gerard  Street 

W.  Imbib,  Jnn.,  Esq.  -        -        -      16,  Sayille  Row 

H.  T.  Kempton,  Esq.      -        -  i,  Cranboum  Street 

W.  Perkins,  Esq.      -        -  176,  Prospect  Place,  Maida  Hill 

W.  L.  Spencer,  Esq.      -        -  16,  Belgrave  Street 

J.  C.  Smith,  Esq.        ...      Chatham 

F.  Weiss,  Esq.        ...  32,  Great  Russell  Street 
E.  Williams,  Esq.      -        -        -      21,  Southampton  Street 

HON.  8£CR£TJUUE8. 
Samuel  Lee  Ktmer,  Esq.,  Croydon  (Council) 
A.  Hockley,  Esq.,  (Corresponding,  pro.  tern,) 
Iheodoslos  Purland,  Esq.,  7,  Mortimer  Street  (Libraiy  and  Mnsenm) 
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Mr.  Rymer  n&d  tke  aboTe  namet  and  dedarad  them  to  be  dxAj 
eieeteda 

Mr.  Fox  handed  in  a  ptoteit  againtt  the  gentlemen  nominated, 
acting  in  their  seyeral  eapacitiee,  and  was  proceeding  to  state  his  xea- 
sons  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  when-~ 

The  President  infonned  him,  that  he,  Mr.  Fox,  having  giTen  in 
his  protest,  he,  the  Prendent,  begged  to  enter  ki$  protest  against  Mr. 
Fox's  being  received  at  all.  {Hear  heoTy  amd  ImugkUr).  A  protest 
of  tiiat  natmie  must  come  from  a  Member  of  the  College,  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  no  longer  a  Member ;  therefore,  he,  the  Ptesident,  could 
not  reeeiye  his  protest,  without  Mr.  Fox  first  handed  over  his  sub- 
seripdon,  which  he  would  be  happy  to  receive. 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  there  was  not  a  smgle  rule  or  by-law  of 
the  College  upon  which  tiie  President  could  lay  his  hands,  which  said 
what  was  the  limit  of  time  for  Membership  upon  the  point  of  sub- 
scription. 

The  President  remarked,  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  Mr  Fox  in 
theovdinaxy  vray,  and  as  he  did  not  answer  it,  it  was  held  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  pay  his  subseriptioii,  and  he  consequently 
eeased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Fox  again  attempted  to  establish  his  right,  and  began  to  argue 
the  question  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  meeting,  when  he  was 
stopped  by 

The  President,  who  declared  that  the  business  for  which  the  meet- 
ing had  been  called  was  then  concluded,  and  he  thought  he  might 
thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  newly  elected  Members  and  himself 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  them. 

Mr.  Turner  moved,  and  Mr.  Perkins  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  nomination  sub-^committee. 

The  President  said  thai  their  labours  had  been  very  arduous,  and 
if  those  gentlemen  had  not  had  the  welfare  of  the  College  at  heart, 
they  woi^d  never  have  worked  in  the  manner  they  had  done. 
The  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  the  President  fbr 
his  conduct  in  the  chair,  when  the  proceedings  were  finally  coh- 
dttded. 
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MONTHLY   MEETING,    Juke   1. 

THB  PBBSIDlZfT  IH  THB  GHAIB. 

« 

After  the  oiual  routine  business,  Mr.  Rymer  read  the  following  paper 
on  JAscBAXiCAL  TaiATMBifT  OF  Ibreouulbitiss  of  THB  Tbbth  :— ^ 

The  rabject  of  the  brief  obseryations,  which.  Sir,  with  the  kind 
indulgence  of  the  meeting,  I  am  about  to  bring  forward,  suggested 
itself  to  me  as  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  College,  from  the 
perusal  of  a  pamphlet  on  irregularities  of  the  teeth,  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Gkune,  of  Bath,  one  of  our  members. 

Mr.  Gaine  remarks,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  person 
with  a  good  set  of  teeth ;  by  which,  I  suppose  him  to  mean,  a  regular 
OS  wdl  as  a  healthy  set.  It  is  certainly  not  often  that  we  see  bath 
these  excellent  qualities  combined,  but,  as  regards  the  first  quality  of 
regularity,  although  it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  a  rare  quality, 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so  rare  as  is  supposed. 

I  admit  that  we  seldom  see  people  with  perfectly  regular  sets  of 
teeth,  but  it  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  witness  irregularities  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  countenance ;  such 
inegularities,  nevertheless,  do  occur,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  dentist  to  correct  them. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  sufficiently  explicit  as  not  to  lead  you 

to  expect  me  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  children's 

teeth  prior  to  the  period  when  mechanical  aid  is  to  be  employed, 

should  such  aid  be  necessary.     That  is  a  subject  which  is  deserving 

of  separate  consideration,  as  the  means  of  rendering  the  use  of 

mechanical  appliances  in  many  cases  unnecessary,     1  therefore  come 

at  once  to  the  time,  when  the  temporary  teeth  are  replaced  by  the 

permanent,  and  where  irregularities  of  the  latter  are  fully  developed. 

The  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred  (Mr.  Gaine),  introduces  his 

views  by  candidly  stating,  that  whatever  novelty  may  appear  in  his 

treatment,  the  success  awarded  to  his  labours  has  been  derived  from 

rightly  understandmg  and  correctly  applying  the  principles  established 

by  Mr.  Fox  half-a-century  back ;   he  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 

method  of  treatment,  by  cases  which  have  occurred  in  his  practice. 

Case   1   presented  this  appearance : — Upper  jaw — two  central 

incisors  and  canines  projecting ;  laterals  forced  so  far  within  the  dental 

arch,  that  the  lower  teeth  closed  on  and  over  their  anterior  surface. 

The  two  first  bicuspid  teeth  had  been  removed.     The  method  of 
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procedure  is  detcribed  as  follows  :^^  My  fint  object  was  to  elevate 
the  jaws  safficiently  to  keep  the  under  teeth  from  closing  on  the 
laterals ;  accordingly,  a  gold  plate  was  adapted  to  cap  the  molar  teeth, 
and  secured  by  means  of  bands  attached  to  the  second  bicuspids ;  a 
thick  piece  of  gold  was  then  brought  round  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  plate  doubled  posteriorily  over  the  laterals — anteriorily  over 
the  canines  and  central  incisors,  in  order  to  make  it  sufficiently  slioLg 
to  cany  and  bear  the  action  of  the  9crew9  ;  by  this  ri.:''*«,  I  was 
enabled  \jo  keep  up  a  constant,  uniform  pressure  on  aU  t'>e  invgular 
teeth  at  the  same  time.  In  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  n/^]  uced 
laterals  were  made  to  shut  over  the  under  teeth,  while  the  projecting 
centrals  and  canines  were  so  much  improved  as  to  require  the  insertion 
of  longer  screws.  In  three  weeks  the  cure  was  complete,  and  a  plate 
made  to  cap  all  the  upper  teeth.  This  was  worn  for  six  weeks  to 
keep  them  in  situ  until  firm." 

I  have  not  quotc-l  t!.e  au:!. -r's  -.xact  vrorls,  l-nt  tlie  aetiij  sense 
of  !::s  Hsst  i  ii'^!Tt'ive  exan:^ld  has  been  given  in  a  condensed  form 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Three  other  cases  are  mentioned,  but  as 
they  are  examples  of  precisely  the  same  treatment,  namely,  pressure 
applied  by  means  of  gold  plates  and  screws,  I  need  not  further  allude 
to  them. 

Now,  although  this  system  of  practice  has  been  found  thus  suc- 
cessful by  Mr.  Gaine,  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  like  the  principle  he 
recommends.  I  know  that  gold  plates,  with  and  without  screws, 
have  been  used  to  correct  dental  deformities  for  many  years,  and  are 
80  used  still ;  but,  I  believe,  all  the  advantages,  and  frequently  more 
than  all  the  advantages  secured  in  their  employment,  may  be  attained 
by  the  judicious  application  of  bone  and  hickory  wood ;  occasionally, 
however,  a  piece,  or  pieces  of  gold  plate  can  be  used  with  advantage' 
in  combination  with  these  materials,  but  only  in  such  cases  as  require 
the  teeth  to  be  forced  inwards. 

I  have  often  seen  the  most  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempts  at 
improvement  upon  irregular  teeth,  with  ingeniously  complicated  pieces 
of  metallic  mechanism,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  failures  where  bone 
and  wood  have  been  the  agents  employed.  In  their  use  there  need 
be  no  complicated  machinery,  as  the  following  case  will  shew.  It  is 
a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Gaine, 
and  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  practice  to  which  I  give  preference. 

Miss  C 's  teeth  presented  this  appearance ;  upper  centrals  forced 

inwards,  biting  within  the  lower  centrals,  the  lower  laterals  inclining 
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potteriorily  so  that  the  upper  centrals  were  wed^  between  these 
teeth,  when  the  mouth  was  shut.    The  upper  laterals  projected  fiir 
over  the  lower  teeth  and  lapped  oyer  the  adjoining  centrals.    In  the 
treatment  of  the  case  I  fitted  a  bone  plate  to  the  upper  jaw,  oovering 
the  grinding  surftces,  and  cuttbg  edges  of  all  the  teeth ;  the  outer, 
or  masticating  surface  of  the  plate,  being  made  to  meet  the  bite  of  the 
lower  teeth.    This  appliance  of  course  presented  the  teeth  from  do- 
ring;  just  sufficient  space  was  left  to  allow  the  irregularities  to  be 
acted  upon  without  hindrance  from  the  opporing  teeth.    I  now  insert- 
ed short  box-wood  pegs  (hickory  is  preferable),  in  the  plate  immedi- 
ately b^iind  the  central  teeth.    The  dental  arch  being  too  contracted 
to  allow  of  the  laterals  being  placed  in  their  right  poations,  I  sko 
fixed  pegs  behind  the  canines  and  first  bicuspid.     The  plate  was  then 
secured  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  silk  ligatures  attached  to  the  se- 
cond bicuspids.    As  is  always  necessary  in  these  cases,  I  gave  parti- 
cular directions  that  the  plate  should  on  no  account  be  removed.    In 
two  days  the  teeth  had  been  pressed  forward  to  the  extent  of  the 
length  of  the  pegs.     This  was,  I  need  hardly  observe,  the  result  of 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  lower  teeth  in  mastication,  etc. ;  the  pegs 
acting  on  the  inclined-plane  principle.     The  plate  was  removed  and 
longer  pegs  substituted  for  the  central  teeth ;  but  the  canines  and  bir 
cuspids  did  not  require  these  pegs  as  the  small  extra  space  wanted  for 
the  laterals  was  already  secured,  so  that  the  old  pegs  were  allowed  to 
remain  merely  in  order  to  prevent  the  teeth  regaining  their  former 
places. 

In  another  two  days  the  front  teeth  had  ag^  been  forced  for- 
ward to  the  extent  of  the  length  of  the  second  pegs.  New  ones 
were  inserted  with  a  similar  result  in  due  course,  and  in  ten  days  the 
teeth  overlapped  the  lower.  Short  slips  of  gold  plate  were  then 
rivetted  to  the  regulating  piece  just  underneath  the  laterals,  and  bent 
outwards  and  upwards  over  them.  The  pressure  upon  the  teeth  was 
kept  up  laterally  (from  the  central)  and  inwards,  by  merely  bending 
the  plates  with  the  pliers  every  two  or  three  days,  in  the  direction  the 
teeth  were  to  take.  As  before  stated  these  teeth  l^ped  over  the  cen- 
tral, and  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  just  described  would  piish 
them  inwards  in  a  twisted  form^  but  to  obviate  this,  pegs  were  inserted 
behind  the  inner  projecting  sides  of  the  teeth.  In  less  than  a  fort 
night  they  had  been  made  to  take  their  proper  positions  in  the  dental 
arch. 

The  lower  teeth  were  treated  upon  the  same  prindple  as  the  upper 
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asd  With  like  niecett.    Gold  plates  were  worn  to  keep  the  teeth  in 
thdr  plaeef  until  fizm,  and  the  case  wai  e(Mnp]ete. 

In  relating  the  treatment  punued,  I  haye  obeenred,  that  the  den- 
tal arch  waa  too  contmcted  to  allow  the  laterals  to  be  placed  in  their 
light  positions,  and  that  I  fixed  pegs  behind  the  canines  and  bicuspids 
to  enlsige  the  areh.  Now  in  some  cases  room  may  be  made  for  irre- 
gular front  teeth  by  lemoTing  the  first  bicuspids,  but  as  a  general  rule 
I  think  it  bad  practice  to  extract  them,  although  it  is  a  practice  too 
fieqoently  adopted,  the  eyil  results  of  whidi  are  espedaOy  appamit, 
vfaeie  parents  have  placed  their  children  under  the  care  of  those  who 
hsTe  not  giren  their  whole  attention  to  dental  surgery.  These  teeth 
dumld  only  be  remoTed  ^en  the  contraction  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  anything  like  a  r^ular  anangement  imposrible,  and  eren 
then  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  span  of  the  arch  will  not  be 
10  fiur  lesaened  as  to  make  the  patient  what  is  termed  ^  underhung." 

It  is  but  recently  that  we  have  had  a  most  interesting  p^wr 
bnng^t  before  un,  on  the  decay  of  the  first  molars,  and  firom  the  table 
of  operations  performed  on  young  persons,  tar  a  period  of  se'venl 
yean,  presented  with  that  paper,  as  well  as  from  our  own  every  day 
experience,  we  learn  the  great  liability  of  these  teeth  to  decay.  It 
would  appear,  then,  more  advisable  to  remove  the  first  molara,  shoidd 
they  be  unsound,  than  the  perfect  bicuspids.  Although  I  much  pre* 
fer  to  lave  them,  if  possible,  and  to  avoid  extraction  of  pennanent 
teeth  altogether. 

In  what  I  have  said  you  will  notice  that  it  has  been  aasumed  that 
treatment  for  irregularity  commences  when  all  the  temporary  teeth 
have  been  shed.  Decided  misplacements  often  occur  before  this  period, 
and  they  are  more  easily  overcome,  generally  speaking ;  but  I  make 
nae  of  the  same  mechanical  appliances  to  correct  them,  as  in  cases 
undertaken  at  a  later  period. 

HaTing  thus  concisely  stated  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  effi* 
dent  as  well  as  the  most  simple  practice  as  regards  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  irregularity,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  effi- 
dent  and  simple  though  I  believe  the  practice  to  be,  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  those  who  adopt  it  have  no  trouble  in  making  crooked 
teeth  straight.  They  have  all  the  drawbacks  occasioned  by  obstrepe- 
rous young  patients  taking  out  the  plates,  when  at  school  or  at  home, 
which  have  been  carefully  adjusted  by  the  dentist — ^a  course  which 
renders  the  regulation  of  teeth  so  vexatious,  that  few  dentists  are  par 
tieolarly  ambitious  of  large  practice  in  this  department  of  the  profes* 
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sion.  Ab  far  as  I  am  conoemed,  I  am  not  now  much  annoyed  m  this 
respect,  aa  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  undertake  a  r^ulation  case 
unless  the  patient  is  at  home  with  his  relatives  or  friends.  I  explain, 
that  unless  my-  directions  are  attended  to  in  every  particular,  it  will 
be  perfectly  useless  to  proceed  with  remedial  measures.  If  the  plate 
is  afterwards  removed,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  I  at  once  give  up  the 
case,  unless  indeed  there  appear  good  grounds  for  believing  the  impru- 
dence will  not  be  repeated.  By  this  course,  not  only  is  much  time 
saved,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  but  one's  credit  as  a 
practitioner  is  safe.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  good-natured  den- 
tists to  humour  their  young  patients  by  looking  over  continued  neglect 
of  instructions,  and  thus  they  go  on  and  on,  perhaps  for  several 
months.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  their  attempts  at  regula* 
tion  end  without  any  satisfiMtory  result.  Parents  or  guardians  get 
tired  of  the  proceedings,  and,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
people  should  consider  themselves,  or  those  belonging  to  them,  in  the 
wrong,  practitioners  are  condemned  as  incompetent,  although  the 
blame  in  reality  lies  with  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention,  in  these  imperfect  remarks,  to  entor 
into  the  minuti®  of  the  various  contrivances  employed  in  the  confec- 
tion of  dental  irregularities,  but  simply  to  recommend  bone  plates,  and 
pegs  of  wood,  as  preferable  in  every  respect  to  metallic  plates  and 
screws. 

I  hope  the  subject  will  be  sifted  in  the  course  of  discussion,  when 
it  is  possible  my  opinions  may  undergo  modification,  although  I  must 
confess  that  I  ha^e  so  much  faith  in  the  agency  for  good,  of  bone  and 
wood,  that  I  scarcely  think  my  mind  will  be  changed.  Still,  many 
of  us  have  been  led  to  clearer  notions  and  more  coi  i*ect  views  on  the 
several  subjects  which  have  already  been  Irrought  before  us  in  papers 
read  from  this  place,  through  the  very  lucid  and  practical  explanations 
80  readily  and  so  kindly  given  in  the  course  of  discussion,  by  our  elder 
and  more  experienced  Members,  and  if  anything  should  be  said  this 
evening  in  recommendation  of  a  better  practice  than  the  one  I  have 
adopted  and  recommended,  I  hope  to  be  the  very  first  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  President  said  that  Mr.  Rymer  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
into  notice  a  most  important  subject,  in  a  condensed  form ;  although 
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hit  paper  was  diort,  it  was  entirely  to  the  purpose.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Rjmer,  that  of  the  materials  in  use  for  the  regulation  of 
teeth,  nothing  c<mM  surpass  bone  plates  and  hickory  wedges.  Cap- 
ping teeth  with  g'M  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  enamel,  and  he 
had  for  many  years  banished  its  use  in  his  practice.  He  would  inyite 
gentlemen  present  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Harley  always  used  bone  and  boxwood  in  regulation  cases ;  he 
eoDudered  the  wedges  should  be  shouldered.  The  President  observed 
that  hickory  was  far  superior  to  boxwood.  The  hickory  ought  to  be 
psssed  through  the  draw-plate. 

Mr.  Turner  had  heard  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  gold ;  he  did 
not  spproTe  of  Mr.  Rymer's  method  of  tying  in  the  piece.  Patients 
lesiding  at  a  distance  from  the  dentist  might  find  it  most  inconyenient. 
Mr.  Turner  then  quoted  two  cases  of  extraordinary  projection,  which 
had  occurred  in  his  practice,  and  agued  that  bone  and  wood  could  not 
hare  accomplished  the  satisfactory  results  attained  in  these  cases,  by 
the  use  of  gold  and  screws. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  surprised  the  subject  had  not  been  treated  at 
greater  length,  and  illustrated  with  diagrams.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  followed  correctly,  but  his  impression  was,  that  Mn 
Rymer  had  not  described  any  means  of  drawing  projecting  teeth  in- 
wards. As  to  bone,  there  was  nothing  at  all  novel  in  its  use.  He 
would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Rymer  considered  he  had  brought 
forward  an  invention  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Rymer. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Bennett  continued—  In  fitting  bone  he  scraped  the  teeth  of  the 
model,  in  order  to  get  a  very  accurate  fit.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Robin- 
son thought  an  improvement  might  be  effected  in  the  means  of  regulating 
teeth,  and  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  had  suggested,  that  insteal  of  inaking 
use  of  an  inclined  plane,  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring  fitted  into 
bone,  adjusted  in  the  usual  way,  would  effect  all  the  advantages  of 
p^  without  the  inconvenience  of  the  latter.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, describe  this  invention  correctly,  for  want  of  illustrations,  but 
he  might  say,  that  the  spring  acted  like  a  jack-in*the-box. 

With  regard  to  gold,  Mr.  Rymer  had  objected  to  its  use,  without 
describing  the  way  in  which  he  would  bring  in  projecting  teeth.  He 
did  not  see  how  bone  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  projecting  cen- 
tral incisor. 

Mr.  Weiss  had  an  objection  to  tying  in  plates,  if  it  could  be 
avoided.    He  generally  preferred  the  use  of  bone,  which  would  hold 
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in  without  tying.    Wlien  gold  vras  employed,  India  rubber  bandi 
were  best  to  keep  the  plate  in  petition. 

Mr.  Williams  sud,  he  felt  he  ought  to  say  something  on  the  im- 
portant subject  under  discussion,  hating  formerly  been  a  fellow  asns- 
tant  with  Mr.  Gaine,  to  whom  Mr.  Rymer  had  referred.  The  esse 
of  Mr.  Gaine,  mentioned  in  the  paper,  he  had  seen,  and  had  brought 
the  models  with  him.  He  Mowed  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Oaine  with  great  success.  He  considered  bone  more  trouble  to  make 
use  of  than  gold ;  moreover,  the  latter  could  be  more  readily  altered. 

Mr.  Broadway  would  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  gold  plates 
and  screws  used  by  Mr.  Oaine. 

Mr.  Williams  would  have  much  pleasure  in  diewmg  one  to  any 
gentleman  present  who  would  call  upon  him. 

Mr.  Broadway  was  of  opinion,  that  the  reason  gold  was  objected 
to  was,  that  it  injured  the  teeth  by  erosion.  He  had  found  gold  de- 
stroy the  enamel,  and  had  therefore  abandoned  its  use.  In  cases 
of  projection,  the  teeth  might  be  brought  in  by  a  spiral  spring  acting 
from  the  front.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  where  tying  was  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Bennett's  plan  he  thought  complicated,  and  preferred  hic- 
kory wedges  as  at  once  simple  and  efficacious.  With  regard  to  screws 
he  could  not  understand  how  they  acted,  and  certainly  the  projecting 
heads  must  cause  irritation.  There  was  no  objection  of  this  sort  in 
bone.  The  hickory  pegs  could  further  be  readily  reinserted,  when 
the  old  ones  had  ceased  to  be  of  use.  The  hickory  should  be  well 
compressed. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  President : — Regarding  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  have  had  considerable  experience, 
and  certainly  must  ^ve  the  preference  to  bone,  with  box  or  hickory 
wedges,  in  all  cases  where  teeth  require  regtdation.  I  hare  had  many 
and  various  cases,  and  have  arrived,  on  the  whole,  at  very  sati8&ct<»y 
results.  I  have  known  a  few  cases  where  gold,  with  screws,  &c., 
have  been  decided  failures,  and  where  bone  used  upon  the  plan 
described  by  Mr.  Rymer,  has  completely  succeeded  in  those  nme  cases. 
The  objections  which  I  have  to  gold  with  screws,  &c.,  are  the  annoy- 
ance to  the  tongue,  caused  by  their  projecting  heads ;  the  difficulty  in 
some  cases,  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of  the  mis- 
placed teeth  passing  forward  into  their  proper  places,  and  the  injury 
which  the  gold,  in  my  opinion,  inflicts  on  the  enamel  of  those  teeth 
which  are  covered  by  it.  Now,  in  the  case  noticed  by  Mr.  Rymer> 
of  the  central  upper  incisors  biting  into  the  lower  circle,  it  is  of  eonxBe 
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neeesmy  tbat  the  jawB  ahAll  be  kept  Mifficieiiily  epen,  ai  to  allow  the 
teeth  aeted  on,  to  pan  elear  of  the  lower  teeth ;  in  teme  eaica  a  quar- 
ter of  an  indi  in  thicknen  it  required ;  with  gdd,  thii  it  not  tBtHj 
attainable  with  eonvenience  to  the  patient ;  true,  you  may  lolder  a 
block  on  to  your  gold  plate  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  but  then  your 
pstieot  loaea  a  portioD  of  the  masticating  aurfiiee  ;  whereaa,  with  bone 
properiy  fitted  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  bite  of  the  lower  accurately 
fitted  into  that,  you  may  obtain  any  thicknen  you  desire,  and  at  the 
nme  time  your  patient  has  the  whole  of  the  masticating  surface  to 
make  use  o^  and  the  piece  being  perfi»ctly  smooth,  the  tongue  is  not 
annoyed  by  it.  I  recollect  a  case  some  years  ago,  of  a  young  lady 
who  had  a  twisted  lateral  tooth ;  my  adyice  ¥ras  asked  as  to  the  best 
method  of  regulating  it ;  I  adyised  bone  with  a  wedge  against  the 
inner  angle  of  the  tooth,  with  a  ligature  passed  through  the  bone 
fiwne  and  tied  tightly  against  the  front  of  the  tooth,  by  these  means, 
while  the  wedge  inside  the  mouth  pushed  that  part  forward  to  which 
it  was  opposed,  the  ligature  in  front  would  have  acted  in  a  diagonal 
flection  against  the  angle  of  the  tooth  that  required  turning  inwards ; 
in  short,  a  twisting  action  would  haye  been  produced ;  howeyer,  my 
sdyioe  was  not  taken,  and  a  yery  pretty  ingenious  gold  bar  was  made, 
with  a  neat  screw  to  act  against  the  tooth ;  the  lady  wore  the  bar 
about  three  days,  when  she  considered  that  the  nuisance  of  the  screw 
against  her  tongue  was  so  intolerable,  that  she  declared  she  could  not 
wear  it  any  longer.  I  should  tell  you,  the  lady  was,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollectimu  about  seyenteen  years  of  age,  (not  a  child).  As  gold 
and  screw  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  or  was  not  allowed  to  be 
uied  any  longer,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other  method, 
and  bone  wbb  accordingly  tried,  but  not  as  I  had  advised ;  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  case  liking  his  own  way  best  (as  most  of  us  do) 
had  it  modified  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  and  so  be  different  from  what  I 
bad  suggested.  I  think  the  case  had  been  in  hand  about  three  months, 
yrhea  the  dentist  went  out  of  town  for  a  fortnight,  leaving  his  busi- 
ness to  be  attended  to  by  a  fnend,  with  whom  I  was  also  intimate ; 
the  ease  vras  mentioned  to  me  again ;  I  repeated  my  opinion,  and  this 
time  it  was  acted  on;  the  tooth  was  brought  into  position  in  less  than 
a  week. 

Another  case  of  gold  I  recollect,  which  I  once  made  for  a  dentist 
who  had  studied  Mr.  Bell's  book  very  attentively.  In  this  case  the 
patient  was  the  dentist  himsdf ;  I  advised  my  own  plan  as  usual,  but 
he  preferred  his  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bell ;  I  therefore,  under  his 
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direction,  made  him  a  gold  plate  which  was  intended  to  moTe  an 
upper  canine  from  the  inside  of  the  lower  circle  to  its  proper  place  out- 
side ;  the  mouth  had  to  bo  kept  partially  open,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  one  unfortunate 
canine  tooth.  The  gentleman  complained  of  the  tooth  becoming  yery 
tender^  and  also  of  great  pun  in  his  temples,  and  after  persevering 
for  nearly  a  day,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  continue  it  any  longer. 
I  have  never  seen  a  case  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
bone,  in  some  cases  combined  with  gold ;  as  where  teeth  are  angularly 
placed,  and  require  a  twisting  force  so  as  to  raise  the  depressed  angle 
withuut  moving  the  tooth  bodily  forward,  in  which  case,  a  gold  plate 
rivetted  on  to  the  bone,  and  turned  up  in  front  against  the  outer 
angles,  and  a  wedge  placed  against  the  inner  part  of  the  depressed 
angles,  produce  the  necessary  action,  and  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced. I  therefore,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  theory  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rymer* 

Mr.  Purland  had  succeeded  better  with  gold  than  bone,  although 
he  did  not  deny  the  usefulness  of  the  latter  in  certain  caaes.  He 
employed  steel  screws  in  a  gold  bar.  He  objected  to  bone,  on  account 
of  its  bulk.  To  fix  in  the  plates  he  used  gold  tye-wiie.  As  to  in- 
juring the  enamel,  cases  of  irregularity  were  soon  out  of  hand,  and 
the  gold  did  not  remain  in  the  mouth  sufficiently  long  to  do  any 
injury. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  that  regulation  caaes  as  described  by  previous 
speakers  had  been  completed  far  too  rapidly.  He  generally  took 
much  longer  than  the  time  mentioned  for  keeping  teeth  in  <t^  wh^ 
the  regtdation  was  complete,  than  six  weeks.  In  conjunction  with 
his  partner  he  had  lately  treated  a  peculiar  case  by  means  of  tor- 
sion, which  succeeded  admirably.  He  neither  liked  pegs  nor  screws, 
but  held  with  springs,  or  india  rubber  bands.  The  patients  should 
be  instructed  to  change  their  own  bands.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  neither 
condemned  gold  or  bone— both  were  good,  according,  to  the  several 
cases  in  practice. 

Mr.  Spencer  could  not  think  that  bone  might  be  made  avulable  in 
such  a  case  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Turner.  Hickory  wedges 
would  not  keep  up  a  continuous  pressure,  but  a  spring  brought  round 
the  front  of  the  mouth  might  be  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bennett  observed,  that  he  would  endeavour,  at  a  future 
meeting,  to  bring  forward  his  own  invention  improved  upon. 

Mr.  Weiss  wished  to  correct  a  mistaken  notion  with  r^ard  to 
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irrcgukr  teeth  affecting  speech.  Irregularities  had  nothing  to  do  with 
articulation. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Weiss  must  he  considered  to  make 
that  ftatement  as  his  (Mr.  Weiss's)  own  opinion* 

Mr.  Purland  felt  confident  that  the  position  of  the  teeth  had 
much  to  do  with  correct  enunciation. 

The  Ptesident  renuurked,  that  Mr.  Weiss's  ohaenration  was  scarce- 
ly m  order,  and  as  it  was  now  late  he  would  call  upon  Mr.  Rjmer  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Rymerfelt,  that  he  need  not  detain  the  meeting  much  longer, 
as  most  of  the  objectiens  raised  to  hia  preference  for  bone,  had  been 
ntwered  in  the  course  of  discussion.  Great  divenity  of  opinion 
had  been  expressed,  in  reference  to  the  best  material  for  correcting 
dental  deformities,  and,  although  he  had  heard  nothing  to  conyinee 
him  of  the  superiority  of  gold  oTor  bone,  he  had,  no  doubt,  from 
what  had  been  said,  that  both  were  useful.  He  was  glad  that  Mr. 
Bemiett  had  intimated  that  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  (Mr.  Rymer), 
had  spoken  of  bone  as  a  new  intention,  because  it  gaye  him  the 
<^portunity  of  correcting  such  an  impression.  Erery  dentist  must 
know,  that  both  gold  and  bone  had  been  in  use  for  very  many  years, 
uid  the  object  of  his  paper  was  to  recommend  one  of  those  materials 
tt  preferable  to  the  other.  The  discussions  in  that  room  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  rising  members  of  the  profession  throughout  England, 
Bnd  throughout  the  world  ;  it  was,  therefore,  important  that  various 
^liinions  should  be  courted.  For  this  reason  he  had  not  attempted  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  by  entering  into  minute  details,  and  making  a 
^^f^vte  out  of  it.  He  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  kind  reception  he 
'^leceiyed. 

The  Prendent : — 

Our  experience  proves,  that  everything  is  good, 
Whether  it  arise  from  use  of  bone  and  wood, 
Or  from  the  practice  of  luxurious  gold, 
Combined  with  screws,  by  others,  as  we  are  told. 
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DENTAL  MEMORANDA. 

By  T.  PuRLANJH  Dentist,  Phil.  Dr.  Sui^geon-Dentist  to  the  Mesmeric 

Infirmary. 

QmHuued  from  page    123,  toI.  II. 


**  Daily  Advbrtissb,  July,  1766. 


"  Mr.  Bellbjxan,  Partner  to  Mrs.  Jullion,  at  her  house,  the  Two 
Heads  in  Coventry  Street,  takes  this  method  of  returning  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  their  particular  &T0ur8  already 
received,  and  humbly  hopes  they  will  continue  the  same  as  the 
Business  of  Surgeon-Dentist  in  all  operations  of  the  Teeth,  Gums, 
Sockets  and  Palate,  as  in  the  late  Mr.  JuHion's  time. 

'^  Where  may  be  had,  the  most  excellent  Dentifrice  and  admirable 
Tincture,  which  cures  the  Scurvey  in  the  Gums,  and  preserves  the 
Teeth  white  and  clean." 

"  Daily  Advbrtisbr,  Sept.  7,  1766. 


ii  mm  DC      IlllllflU    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  acquaint  the  Nobility 
Iwl  J  U  lilil  U  Pi     and   Gentry,  that  she  continues  to 

carry  on  the  Business  of  her  late  Husband  in  Coventry  Street,  Hay- 
market,  and  can  assure  them,  she  has  got  a  Person  who  is  perfectly 
qualified  to  perform  all  the  several  operations  of  scaling  and  cleaning 
the  Teeth,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  late  Mr.  Jullion  did  them, 
and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  in  the  several  different  Operations  he 
has  performed,  and  she  hopes  for  the  continuance  of  their  favours. 
Where  may  be  had,  the  excellent  Dentifrice  and  admirable  Tincture 
for  cleaning  and  preserving  the  Teeth  and  Gums." 

"  Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  1.5,  1766. 


^'  O  BELL€JEAN)  Operator  for  the  Teeth,  late  Successor 
^  *  to  Mr.  Jullion  of  Coventry-Street,  deceased,  begs  leave  to 
acquaint  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  whom  he  has  had  the  honour  to 
serve,  that  he  is  no  more  with  Mrs.  Jullion,  but  for  himself,  and  lives 
at  the  Golden  Head,  opposite  to  the  Chapel  in  North  Park  Street, 
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Qrosrenor  Sqaare»  where  the  Gontiniiance  of  their  faTOun  will  be 

gratefully  acknowledged,  by 

^*  Their  meet  humble  Senrant, 

S.  BELLEJEAN.** 

*^  Daily  Advbbtiseb,  Oct.  1766. 


"  HRS.  JULLION  having  been  obliged,  from  ill-usage, 
^  to  part  with  Mr.  Bellejean,  who  she  finds  is  attempting  to 
draw  away  her  Customers  firom  her,  and  in  order  to  prejudice  her, 
itiled  himself  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Jullion;  Therefore  she  begs 
lesTe  to  acquaint  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  she  continues  to 
cany  on  the  Business  of  her  late  Husband,  at  her  house  in  Coyentry 
Street,  near  the  Haymarket,  and  can  assure  them  she  has  now  got  a 
pemn  far  superior  to  the  said  Bellejean,  who  is  qualified  to  giye 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  several  operations  of  making  and  setting 
aitifidal  Teeth,  from  one  single  Tooth  to  a  whole  Set,  Oums,  Sockets, 
and  Pdate,  scaling  and  cleaning  the  Teeth,  and  every  other  Article 
eoQceming  the  Mouth  ;  he  executing  the  Business  altogether  on  the 
plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Jullion ;  and  she  hopes  for  the  continuance  of 
^>eir  fiivours. 

^  N.  B.  Mrs.  Jullion  hopes  the  presumption  of  Mr.  Bellejean  by 
itiling  himself  superior  to  her  late  Husband,  and  taking  such  advantage 
of  a  Widow,  even  in  the  public  papers,  will  be  a  plea  sufficient  for 
her  taking  this  Method  of  undeceiving  her  Customers." 

**  Daily  Advbbtisxr,  10  Oct.  1766. 


**  Samuel  Bellejean,  Operator  for  the  Teeth,  late  Successor  to 
Mr.  Jullion,  in  Coventry-Street,  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  who  he  has  had  the  honour  to  serve,  that  he  now  lives  at 
the  Golden  Head,  in  North  Park  Street,  Grosvenor-Square,  where  the 
continuance  of  their  favours  will  be  acknowledged,  by  their  most 
humble  servant,  Samuel  Bellejean.  N.B.  As  Mrs.  Jullion  has  by 
her  Advertisement  cautioned  the  Publick  fi*om  false  pretenders, 
and  informed  them  that  there  is  no  other  successor  to  him  than  the 
Person  now  with  her,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  Publick, 
&at  upon  Mr.  Jullion's  death,  she  knowing  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  my  knowledge  of  his  principles  in  Business,  sent  for  me  from 
Paris  to  gucceed  him,  and  which  I  did  for  some  time." 

B  2 
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DR.  BLAKESLEY'S   METHOD   OF    FILLING   TEETH. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  in  filling  teeth,  that  the  cavity,  in 
the  first  place,  should  be  perfectly  freed  from  all  decay,  and  that  it 
should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  will  prevent  the  material  used  far  filling 
from  escaping.  In  order  to  secure  this  result,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  should  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  orifice. 
Watts'  Crystal  Gold  Foil  can  be  welded,  in  such  a  cavity,  into  so 
solid  a  mass,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  or  displace  it  except  by 
violent  means.  It  will  not  crumble  and  fall  away  in  particles,  $^ 
properly  insertedy  which  all  other  gold  foils  (according  to  my  experi- 
ence), are  liable  to  do.  In  order  to  secure  this  solidity,  I  deem  the 
use  of  comparatively  small  instruments  essential,  as  by  their  use  the 
newly-introduced  portions  of  foil  may  be  more  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  that  already  in  the  cavity. 

In  describing  my  mode  of  preparing  the  tooth,  I  shall,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  description  to  the  various  positions  of  cavities,  use  the  term 
bottom  to  indicate  that  surface  of  the  cavity  which  is  opposite  the 
opening,  whether  that  opening  be  upward,  downward  or  lateral. 
After  having  thoroughly  cleansed  the  cavity,  T  proceed  to  give  it  the 
shape  as  before  stated ;  which  I  accomplished  with  small  English 
broaches  of  suitable  length,  by  slightly  drilling  or  perforating  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  angles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  and  also 
in  the  lower  angle.  I  then  connect  them  by  drilling  along  the  dr* 
cumference  between  the  enamel  and  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  diamond  pointed  excavator,  cutting  in  the  same 
manner  ;  thus  forming  an  entire  groove  around  the  cavity.  In  cases 
where  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  frail,  I  rely  almost  entirely  on  these 
grooves  for  the  retention  of  my  filling,  making  them  of  considerable 
depth,  so  that  when  the  filling  is  introduced,  it  is  literally  dove- 
tailed ;  the  portions  of  gold  occupying  these  grooves  form  projections 
from  the  main  mass,  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated, 
thus  rendering  escape  impossible. 

To  prepare  my  gold  for  filling,  I  take  a  sheet  of  Foil  (say  of 
No.  4),  and  with  my  hands  perfectly  dry,  lightly  roll  it  into  the 
shape  of  a  rope,  I  take  halves,  thirds,  and  quarters,  and  treat  in  the 
same  manner:  these  I  cut  into  square  lengths,  and  thus  have  a 
series  of  pellets,  from  moderate  size  down  to  that  of  a  small  pin  head. 

I  commonly  require  about  three  sizes  of  filling  instruments, 
turned  at  different  angles,  to  suit  any  and  every  case  that  may  be 
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pRKnted ;  the  points  of  thote  in  meet  constant  use,  will  just  enter 
lespeetirely  Nos.  22,  24,  and  26,  of  the  wire  gauge.  The  end  of  the 
snallest  is  cut  with  a  screw-head  file,  into  three  weU  defined,  lather 
delicate  points,  not  too  deep,  and  that  of  the  larger  into  four  points^ 
oiwernng  the  same  precaution  concerning  the  depth,  or  else  the  instru* 
ment  will  not  disengage  itself  without  tearing  away  part  of  the  gold, 
whik  attempting  to  introduce  it,  thus  choking  the  instrument  and 
rendering  it  useless  until  freed  of  its  burden. 

I  oommeoce  to  fill  by  inserting  as  large  a  pellet  of  gold  as  will 
<wcapy  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  ;  and  continue  adding  pellets  irom 
aide  to  side,  until  one-half  of  the  bottom  is  covered  ;  I  then  apply  mo- 
derate pressure  by  direct  and  lateral  force,  till  the  whole  is  tolerably 
condensed.  I  then  endeavour  to  free  it  firom  the  wall  of  the  cavity 
at  its  edgp.  If  I  find  I  can  do  this  ;  into  the  artificial  cavity  thus 
formed,  I  introduce  other  small  pellets  until  it  is  completely  filled — 
hard  and  solid.  I  repeat  the  operation  on  the  opposite  edge,  and 
then  firmly  condense  this  portion  of  the  filling,  which  now  lies  immo- 
vable, and  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  welded  upon.  I  then  proceed  to 
fill  the  other  half  of  the  cavity,  in  the  same  manner,  commencing  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  taking  great  precaution  to  have  this  por- 
tion well  filled,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  ;  and  make 
finn  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  halves,  by  forcing  in  small  pellets 
wherever  I  can  make  a  depression.  I  then  weld  on  particles  of  gold 
wtil  the  cavity  is  filled  up  flush  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  tooth,  and 
when  it  is  desirable,  add  on  in  such  direction  and  quantity  as  to  res- 
^  the  original  outline.  In  some  cases  of  longitudinally-fi'actured 
uieisors,  I  have  thus  built  on  an  addition  of  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  original  width  of  the  tooth.  My  patients  often  express  great  de- 
light at  this  perfect  restoration  of  the  shape  of  their  teeth. 

The  above  is  more  particularly  a  description  of  cavities  in  a  late- 
^  position  of  the  incisors ;  the  same  principle,  however,  holds  good 
in  all  other  cases,  simply  varying  their  position.  When  I  have  a 
▼eiy  large  cavity,  for  instance  in  a  molar  tooth«  I  sometimes  com- 
mence by  inserting  whole,  half,  or  quarter  sheets  of  foil,  lightly  formed 
into  pellets  of  an  oval  or  globular  shape.  In  such  cases,  I  frequently 
use  a  wedge-shaped  instrument,  serrated  at  the  point ;  finishing  off  as 
in  ordinary  cases  with  smaller  pellets.  I  conclude  the  operation  as 
usual,  by  polishing,  ^^  giving  a  surface,"  which  this  foil  receives  to  an 
eminent  degree. 

Some  operators  have  said  that  the  ciystal  gold  foil  hardens  too 
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quickly.  I  experience  no  trouble  fiom  thig  aouice,  as  I  avoid  applying 
sufficient  pressure  to  render  it  unyielding  until  I  am  ready  to  condense  it. 

It  is  important  to  aroid,  when  this  gold  is  used,  a  rounded  shape 
of  the  cavity,  as  such  a  shi^  has  a  tendency  to  allow  a  pellet'  to 
escape  from  under  the  instrument,  when  you  attempt  to  apply  another 
one  to  it,  while  an  angular  shape  serves  to  prevent  this. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say,  avoid  the  use  of  too  laifie  instruments; 
avoid  introducing  the  gold  in  too  laige  mniwffs ;  and  ^avoid  applying 
pressure  till  the  gold  is  where  you  want  it  to  condense  and  harden. 


ON  ▲  CASH  OF  THB 

SIMULTANEOUS  INTRUSION  OP  SOLIDS  INTO  THE 

AIR -PASSAGES  OP  BOTH  LUNGS. 

By  C.  C.  Glabbmont,  Esq.,  M.R.G.S. 

(From  the  Lancet,) 

Although  cases  are  both  numerous  and  interesting  of  foreign  bodies 

occupying  the  air-passages,  yet,  I   believe    but  three  are  recorded 

where  the  substances  have  been  a  tooth  or  fragments  of  a  tooth. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  reported  in  the  Dublin  Medical  and  Ckemkai 
Journal  for  1834,  vol.  v.,  by  a  Mr.  Houlston,  and  ensued  upon  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  from  a  man  aged  thirty  :  here  the  root  and  fangs 
of  a  lower  molar  passed  into  the  right  bronchus,  and  death  was  the 
result  in  eleven  days. 

The  other  two  cases  are  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  the 
same  year.  One,  where  an  artificial  tooth  (a  pivoted  incisor)  dis- 
appeared from  its  place  during  the  process  of  mastication,  and  slipped 
into  the  lungs.  It  was  ejected  in  eighteen  months ;  but  phthisis  had 
been  set  up,  and  the  patient  (  a  lady)  sank  at  the  termination  of  the 
third  year. 

The  other  is  a  most  remarkable  case ;  that  of  a  young  girl,  aged 
seventeen,  into  whose  lung  an  entire  lower  molar  found  a  passage. 
On  the  eleventh  day  it  was  dislodged,  and  recovery  followed*  In 
neither  of  these  cases  was  any  operative  procedure  adopted. 

Now,  if  such  accidents  occur  under  ordinary  circumstance!, 
is  not  the  danger  enhanced  by  the  use  of  ansDsthetic  agents  ?  The 
profession  is,  I  am  well  aware,  alive  to  the  casualties  incident  to 
anesthetic  operations;  but  do  we  sufficiently  guard  against  these 
exigences  in  dental  operations  ?  Should  lethal  vapours  be  applied, 
for  example — when  the  teeth  are  known  to  be  brittle,  what  operative 
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akil)  can  protect  the  patient  from  the  passage  into  the  glottis  of  teeth, 
or  the  iragments  of  teeth,  when  he  is  physically  insensible  ? 

On  the  7th  of  Febraary,  I  accompanied  Mrs.  ,  a  young 

niamed  lady,  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  and  skilful  dentists,  for  the 
puTpose  of  haying  three  teeth  extracted.  The  patient  had  been 
Buffering  for  some  time,  and  it  was  deemed  desirable,  in  consultation, 
to  administer  chloroform. 

The  aneesthetic  agent  soon  exercised  its  influence,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  dexterously  performed ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  removing  the 
third  tooth,  a  molar  on  the  lower  jaw,  it  splintered  beneath  the 
grasp  of  the  forceps,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
''  elevator."  From  commencing  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  operation,  only  three  or  four  minutes  elapsed.  The 
patient,  on  becoming  conscious,  had  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  and 
■creaming.  It  soon  subsided,  and  she  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
having  been  so  agreeably  divested  of  her  *^  old  enemies."  She 
suffered  none  of  the  afYer  effects  of  chloroform  —  complained  only  of  a 
little  soreness  about  the  chest,  which  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  the 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  &c.  J  thought  that  the  coughing  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  little  Hood  having  trickled  into  the  glottis. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  previous  to  the  visit  of  Mrs. 

to  the  dentist,  she  had  suffered  from  no  affection  of  the  chest.  It 
was,  consequently ,  with  no  small  surprise,  on  reaching  her  home,  that 
I  observed  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  her  breathing ;  and  on  aus- 
cultation, it  appeared  that  her  lungs  were  in  a  state  resembling 
effervescence. 

During  the  day  and  in  the  night  she  had  frequent  fits  of  coughing, 
was  restless,  and  experienced  uneasiness  about  the  chest.  Her  breatli- 
ing  during  sleep  was  described  by  her  attendant  as  like  that  of  a 
child  suffering  from  catarrh.  On  the  following  morning  (Sunday)  I 
found  all  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  increased,  the  whole  of  the 
lungs  engaged  in  the  inflammation,  the  fits  of  coughing  were  more 
frequent  and  violent,  but  unattended  with  pain.  The  patient  express- 
ed her  belief  that  she  had  swallowed  a  tooth ;  and  this  remark  being 
confirmatory  of  a  suspicion  which  I  had  begun  to  entertain,  I  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  afler  a  careful  examination,  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  lungs,  they  seeming 
to  be  generally  and  equally  affected;  and,  in  the  absence  of  stethoscopical 
evidence  of  such  a  fact,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  attribute  the  symp- 
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lomi  to  the  initating  and  pungent  effiects  of  the  an<estheUc  vapour. 
The  patient  wai  free  from  feyer,  and  during  her  whole  iUnees  was  not 
pieTented  from  going  about  the  houae  and  superintending  her  domestic 
matten.    The  treatment  adopted  was  that  for  simple  bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  continued  to  increase,  the  coughing  became  more 
violent,  and  the  nights  more  restless,  up  to  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, when  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  several  small  fragments  of 
dental  enamel  were  coughed  up.     I   say  several  fragments,  though  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  originally  consisted  of  one  thin  lamina ;  it 
might  have  been  crushed  in  the  mouth.     Great  relief  on  the  left  side 
immediately  followed  the  dislodgement  of  this  portion  or  these  portions 
of  tooth,  and  on  this  side  the  characteristic  rale  was  soon  lost.     Pre- 
suming the  cause  of  the  evil  no  longer  to  exist,  I  looked  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  symptoms  generally.     I  was  deceived ;  for  on  the  right 
side,  instead  of  an  abatement,  we  had  an  augmentation  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  there  was  now  considerable  rhonchus  over  the  whole  of  the  right 
lung ;  the  breathing  became  more  noisy,  and  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  fixed  spot,  (corresponding  with  about  the  termination  of 
the  right  bronchus,)  where  a  remarkably  loud  cooing  was  heard  at 
each  inspiration  :  occasionally  this  was  intermittent,  and  after  one  or 
two  inspirations  was  heard  again.     She  complained  also  of  a  fixed 
pricking  pun  passing  from  the  maigin  of  the  sternum  through  to  the 
scapula.     Her  breathing  could  be  heard  across  a  room  of  tolerable 
dimensions ;  it  disturbed  her  husband  at  night,  and  was  sufficiently 
loud  to  attract  attention  and  elicit  observations  from  her  children. 
There  was  an  inability  to  lie  on  the  affected  side,  and  she  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  relieve  her  breathing,  and  occasion- 
ally her  sputa  was  tinged  with  blood.    Her  symptoms  were  augmented 
with  accelerated  circulation. 

On  Friday  I  again  had  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
He  thoroughly  examined  her  chest,  but  nothing  could  be  elicited  to 
throw  further  light  upon  the  case.  On  percussion,  the  lung  was  reso- 
nant throughout ;  rhonchus  prevailed  generally  over  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooing^  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  suddenly  summoned,  and  found  her 
coughing  and  retching  violently ;  she  pointed  to  the  larynx,  and  re- 
quested me  to  examine  her  throat,  as  she  felt  something  cutting  like 
a  fish-bone.  I  did  so,  and  also  examined  the  matter  ejected.  There 
was  nothing  to  explain  the  attack  ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
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that  at  thiB  moment  the  sharp  and  nigged  portion  which  waa  ulti- 
mately dischai^  waa  forced  into  the  tarrnz,  and  not  hitting  the 
opening  of  the  glottis,  had  fallen  back  to  its  old  quarters. 

Matters  thus  remained  for  a  month,  without  much  abatement,  or 
increase  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Jenner  saw  the  case  frequently,  and 
shared  in  my  anxiety  for  the  result.  The  patient  occasionally  com- 
plained of  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  but  no  foBtor  was  appa- 
nmt  to  others.  The  rhonchus  on  the  right  side,  cooing,  cough  and 
noisy  respiration  continued,  and  its  influence  upon  the  system  was  be- 
coming very  manifest. 

On  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  the  operation,  she  retired  to  rest, 
complaining  of  more  than  usual  pain  in  the  old  spot,  and  of  weariness. 
In  the  night,  she  stated,  that  while  making  a  painful  effort  to  shift 
the  position  of  her  child,  she  seemed  ^^  to  twist"  herself;  and  happen- 
ing to  cough  slightly  at  the  same  moment,  a  substance  flew  into  her 
mouth.  She  placed  it  in  her  husband's  hand,  saying — '*  Here's  the 
tuoth  at  last."  I  was  sent  for,  and  on  examining  her  breathing, 
found  the  rhonchus  and  cooing  had  disappeared,  only  a  little  harsh- 
ness remaining.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  lung  had  recovered  its 
healthy  and  normal  tone. 

On  examining  the  fragment  ejected,  I  found  it  covered  with  blood, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  most  formidable-looking  body  to  be  an  occupant 
of  the  lung.  It  consisted  of  an  irregular,  rough,  four-sided  portion  of 
the  crown  of  the  molar,  with  projecting  sharp  comers.  Weight,  seven 
grains. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  a  little  hssmoptysis  immediately  had  fol- 
lowed the  dislodgment. 

Thorney  Plaee^  Oakley  Square^  1858. 


MoNUMSKT  TO  Jennbr. — On  the  17th  of  May  (the  birthday  of 
the  immortal  discoverer  of  Vaccination),  a  distinguished  company  of 
acientific  men  assembled  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  inaugurate 
the  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Prince 
Consort  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  there  were  also  present,  the 
Bishops  of  Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ; 
the  Lord  Mayor;  Earl  Ducie ;  Lord  Ashburton;  Dr.  Conolly ; 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  &c. 

The  monument  itself  consists  of  Jenner  seated  in  an  arm  chair. 
The  work  is  executed  in  bronze,  and  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal, 
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the  simple  name,  Jenmbb,  being  inscribed  on  the  base.  By  familiar- 
ising the  public  with  this  statue,  it  is  hoped  to  further  the  cause  of 
vaccination. 

Although  men  who  have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives 
are  justly  entitled  to  equal  honours  with  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
tale  life,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the 
appearance  of  Jenner,  seated  as  he  is  at  the  comer  of  TrafJgar 
Square.  We  should  prefer  to  have  seen  his  statue  in  connection  with 
a  Central  Vaccine  Institution. 


REVIEWS. 

Archives  of  Medicme :  a  Record  of  practical  Observations, 
and  ancUomical  Researches,  connected  with  the  investigor- 
lion  and  treatment  of  disease.  Edited  by  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  &a  Nos.  1  ajid  2.  London :  John 
Churchill. 

Dr.  Beale  is  so  well  and  favourably  known  to  the  medico- 
scientific  world,  that  the  announcement  of  a  periodical  with 
his  name  associated  as  editor,  has  at  once  secured  well-de- 
served support  for  a  half-yearly  record  of  observations  and 
researches  connected  with  the  investigation  and  treatment 
of  disease,  entitled  Archives  of  Medicine.  The  first  two 
numbers  of  this  periodical  are  before  us,  and,  judging  from 
the  talent  displayed  in  the  various  interesting  and  thorough- 
ly practical  papers  they  contain,  we  venture  to  predict^ 
that  it  will  justly  and  speedily  occupy  a  proud  position  in 
the  fii*st  rank  of  scientific  literature. 

When  profit  and  pleasure  are  experienced  in  the  perusal 
of  a  work,  it  is  natural  that  regret  should  be  felt  by  the 
reader  when  he  reaches  the  significant  word  finis,  and 
although  we  may  hope  it  will  be  long  ere  we  come  to  such 
a  word  in  its  full  meaning,  on  the  last  page  of  a  number  of 
the  Archives  of  Medicine,  we  ai*e  sensible  of  feelings  of 
disappointment  in  closing  our  copy  of  the  last  issue,  when 
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we  reflect  that  nearly  six  months  must  elapse  before  we  can 
open  another.  Upon  consideration,  however,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  more  firequent  publication  would  foil  the  object 
of  the  projectors  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  but  too  evident, 
that  the  weekly  and  monthly  press  devoted  to  medical  and 
kindred  science  have  altogether  failed  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied position.  The  time  required  to  prepare  scientific  essays 
worthy  of  imperishable  record  can  scarcely  be  spared  by 
those  most  able  to  supply  such  essays,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  this  &ct,  that  so  few  intellectual  productions  are  to 
be  found  in  joumaLs  continually  being  hurried  through  the 
press.  When  a  paper  worth  reading  does  appear  in  a  weekly, 
or  monthly,  how  often  is  it  lost  amongst  a  mass  of.  medio- 
crity 1 

It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that,  in  the  journal  under 
notice,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  future,  as  we  have  found 
before,  nothing  but  that  which  is  of  vntri/nsic  worth.  There 
is  ample  time  in  the  intervals  of  publication  to  provide  mat- 
ter worthy  of  its  pages,  and  it  seems  to  be  determined  that 
everything  connected  vrith  unprofitable  disputation  shall  be 
excluded. 

The  following  is  an  extract  firom  a  paper  in  the  second 
number,  entitled — 

Ohservationa  on  Tumours  connected  with  Bones,  By 
Mr.  J.  W.  HULKE,  F.RC.S.— "  The  great  interest,  which 
is  felt  in  this  subject,  both  by  the  pathologist  and  by  the 
practical  surgeon,  has  induced  me  to  communicate  the 
following  notes  of  some  cases  which  have  occurred  in  King's 
College  Hospital,  during  the  last  few  years,  illustrating  some 
of  the  most  important  varieties  of  these  tumours.  For  the 
history  of  these  cases  I  am  indebted  to  my  former  teacher 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has  placed  his  hospital- 
case  books  at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose :  whilst  the 
microscopical  details  are  taken  firom  my  own  memoranda 
written  at  the  time  of  observation.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
these  notes  are  very  jfragmentary,  and  might  have  been  more 
methodically  an'anged ;  but  I  would  oflfer,  as  some  excuse 
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for  this  difloonnectedneGs,  the  plea — that  they  have  been 
taken  from  time  to  time,  as  cases  have  presented  themselves, 
without  reference  to  any  special  study  of  these  affections.'' 

TvjmcAjiXB  composed  entirely  of  £one, — ^Tumours  and 
outgrowths,  composed  wholly  of  bone,  are  instances  of 
hypertrophy,  or  are  examples  of  cartilaginous  and  fibrous 
growths  which  have  imdergone  complete  ossificatioiL 
Hypertrophy  affects  sometimes  the  compact,  sometimes 
the  cancellous  tissue.  To  use  Mr.  Stanley's  own  words : 
— *'  This  is  a  condition  which  consists  of  an  increase 
of  size  from  the  augmentation  of  its  healthy  tissue" 
Leaving,  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  those  instances 
of  hypertrophy  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  diseased 
joints,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  necrosis,  in  which  we  can  trace 
the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect^  there  are  other  examples 
in  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  reason  for  the 
exuberance  of  growth  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  iiThyper- 
trophy  of  the  bones  of  the  fitce,  amongst  which,  the  upper 
jaw  is,  perhaps,  most  commonly  affected.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  upper  jaw  usually  occurs  in  young  subjects,  a  &ct  which 
has  led  some  persons  to  attribute  it  to  irritation,  connected 
with  a  faulty  condition  of  the  teeth,  and  this  especially 
when  the  alveolus  is  the  part  chiefly  affected ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  begins  &r  away  frt)m  the  alveolus  in  the 
body  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  bona 

Case  1. — Bony  Tumour  of  the  Upper  JaWy  with  a  Tooth 

embedded  in  it.    Hypertrophy, — Eliza  C ,  set.  13,  was 

admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital,  May  14,  1856,  with 
a  hard  tumour  of  the  left  upper  jaw,  involving  the  alveolus, 
but  not  encroaching  upon  the  palate,  nose,  or  orbits  It  had 
been  growing  for  three  years.  It  was  removed  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  and  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  firm  bony  tissue, 
with  a  tooth  embedded  in  it. 

Case  2. — Bony  Tumour  of  the  Upper  Jaw,   Hypertrophy, 

— Elizabeth  H ^  rot.  16,  was  admitted  into  King's  College 

Hospital  12th  June  1856,  with  a  tumour  of  the  right  upper 
jaw-bone.  It  was  first  noticed  a  year  before  her  admission. 
It  involved  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the  nasal,  and  the  alveolar 
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processes  ;  it  had  pnshed  the  lower  turbinated  bone  inwards 
towards  the  nasal  septum,  but  it  did  not  encroach  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  malar  bone  was  more 
prominent  than  natural,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  itself  im- 
plicated by  the  growtL  The  tumour  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Feigusson,  and  was  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  com- 
pact bony  tissue,  without  any  traces  of  a  cartilaginous,  or 
fibrous  matrix.  The  haversial  canals  were  very  large,  irre- 
gular in  outline,  and  very  frequent  inosculations  were  seen  ; 
the  septa  between  the  canals  were  proportionally  narrow, 
and  the  osseous  tissue  wanted  the  regular  lamination  pecu- 
liar to  the  Haversian  syBtems  of  normal  bone  ;  indeed,  con- 
OMitric  lamination  could  be  observed  only  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  vascular  canals.  The  appearances  closely  re- 
sembled those  which  are  found  in  the  very  vascular  bone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  sequestra.'^ 

With  this  extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice,  merely 
adding,  that  many  well-executed  illustrations  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  subject  of  the  several  papers. 

On  certavn  Irregvlwrities  of  the  Teeth :   with  Gasea  iUAia- 

tratwe  of  a  novel  Method  of  aucceaafvl  TrecUmeTU, 

By  Charles  Oaine,  Member  of  the  College  of  Dentists 
of  England.     Bath  :  C.  W.  Oliver. 

This  is  a  well-written  little  work  of  some  thirty-five  pages 
which  will  repay  perusal.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  has 
lately  received  more  than  usual  attention,  and  judging  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Dentists,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  impetus  to  this  atten- 
tion was  given  by  Mr.  Gaine,  in  the  publication  of  his  treatise. 

Tks  DentaZ  Register  of  the  West,  edited  by  J.  Taft  and 
Q.  Watt.    March  1858.     Cincinnati. 

Many  usefiil  and  interesting  papers  appear  in  this  number 
of  the  Dental  Register.  We  are  especially  pleased  with 
Mr.  Tafk's  observations  on  filling,  also  a  communication  on 
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professional  personalities.  We  should  have  pleasure  in 
transferring  these  ai*ticles  to  our  pages  at  length,  but  space 
will  not  permit.  We  have,  however,  in  another  portion  of 
this  Journal,  taken  from  the  Register,  a  short  though  impor- 
tant paper  upon  the  teeth  of  the  Natives  of  India. 

Jou/nud  of  Practical  Medicme  and  Surgery,  edited  by 
Dr.  Lucas  Championnierr 

For  twenty-eight  years  haa  this  Journal  maintained  a  re- 
spectable position  in  France,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  was  determined  to  commence  an  English  trans- 
lation for  the  convenience  of  those  practitioners  in  these 
islands,  who  would  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the 
career  and  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  with  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  To  such  we  can 
confidently  recommend  the  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  as  a  compendium  of  all  that  occurs  of  profes- 
sional importance  in  France. 

The  foUowing  Lettery   addressed  to   Mr.  Davenport^   of  HuUy  ha» 

been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication : — 

731,  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylyania,  U.  S.  May  31,  1858. 

Dear  Sib, — Having  heard  of  your  reputation  as  a  Dentiat,  I  hare 
taken  the  liberty  as  a  fellow  townsman  and  member  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, of  addressing  you  regarding  (and  for  information  on)  a  subject 
which  is  just  now  creating  considerable  discussion  in  this  community, 
viz. — As  to  whether  galvanism  has  been  applied  in  England,  in  the  ex- 
tracting of  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  pain,  and  if  so,  by  whom, 
and  when  introduced. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  claims  to  be  the  originator ;  but  I  am 
under  the  impression,  and  have  asserted  that  the  discovery  was  made 
by  some  dentist  in  England ;  and  being  desirous  of  giving  ^*  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,"  1  have  thus  presumed  to  trespass  upon  your 
time.  Should  you  condescend  to  reply  to  this,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
reciprocate,  and  forward  you  the  particulars  and  mode  of  operating 
by  us,  also  of  any  new  discovery. 

This  application  of  galvanism  is  knovt'n  to  only  a  very  few  dentists 
in  this  country,  and  if  it  is  not  understood  in  England,  the  information 
may  be  very  valuable  to  you.     An  early  answer  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

James  W,  Berrv,  M.  D.  Dentist. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AU  eommumieaiions  intended  for  iruertion  in  this  Journal  muet  be  authen" 
Ueaied  by  the  name  and  addreee  of  the  writer^  not  neceeeatily  for 
pMieation^  but  a»  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Omtrtbutore  are  rtqueeted  tobeeo  obliging  as  to  write  kgibtyy  and  on  one 
tide  of  the  paper  only, 
ContributioiM  intended  for  inseition  in  the    next    number  of  the 

Quarter^  Journal  of  DefUal  Science,  shoold  be  sent  to  the  publiehen, 

(addresBed  to  the  Editor)  not  later  than  September  the  Ist^  and  as  much 

mriier  as  possible. 


*«*    The    remmliiliiv  ^ack  Bambers   •#  this   Jenrnal  nay  be 
•btalBcA  •#  fbe  Pnbtlsbers,  at  Tbree  Sbminiva  per  Copy. 


Jnquibeii. — ^The  adapted  forceps  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
in  1823.  The  forceps  of  Mr.  Fay,  who  we  believe  came  to  this  country 
from  America  in  1827,  were  on  a  different  principle,  and  somewhat 
resembling  one  since  made  public  as  a  patented  invention,  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. We  must  refer  you  for  further  information  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
contributions  on  the  subject,  published  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
Journal. 

Mr.  Richards. — It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  insert 
your  eesay.  The  demand  for  space  has  rendered  it  impossible.  We  will 
return  the  manuscript  as  desired. 

Mr.  HocKLinr  is  thanked  for  his  obliging  communication. 

Elbctbio  Cautery. — A  letter  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  another 
portion  of  our  impression,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harding,  which  will  be 
a  su£ficient  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  we  have  received  in 
reference  to  the  electric  cautery. 

A  Poor  Practitioner  thanks  us  for  our  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal,  on  the  duty  of  establishing  a  benevolent  fund,  and 
hopes  we  will  not  allow  the  subject  to  drop.  We  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  our  poorer  brethren,  and  we  hope 
to  see  an  effort  emanate  from  those  whose  success  in  practice  has 
placed  them  in  a  position  of  affluence.  But  we  would  advise  *'  A  Poor 
Practitioner*'  not  to  rely  upon  his  more  fortunate  brethren  bestirring 
themselves.  He  should  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  him  by 
insuring  his  life  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  J.  Cox  Smith's  communication  was  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion. It  shall  appear  in  the  next  number. 

W.  T,  B. — Rrst — The  conduct  you  allude  to  is  beneath  contempt, 
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and  certainly  does  not  call  for  any  trouble  on  yoar  part.  Second — ^The 
print  was  started  by  a  person  who  patented  a  process  for  taking  oat 
teeth  without  pain ;  it  was  afterwards  offered  to  the  College  of  Dentists 
for  a  good  round  sum,  and  a  threat  made  at  the  same  time,  that,  unless 
the  offer  was  accepted,  the  paper  would  be  handed  oyer  to  the  oppou- 
tionists.  Of  course 'the  offer  was  refused,  and  the  publication  became 
the  property  of  the  oppoaitionists  aceofdingly. 

J,  £. — This  Journal  is  published  by  an  independent  proprietary, 
and  not  in  connection  with  the  CoQege  of  Dentists. 

Mr.  Athbbford's  excellent  soggestion  shall  be  acted  upon. 

The  publication  of  many  interesting  communications  Is  unayoidably 
postponed  for  want  of  space. 


*^*  The  present  number  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  important 
original  articles,  which  we  intend  to  publish  on  the  Chemistry  of  Mate- 
rialB  used  in  Dentistry,  the  efficient  seryices  of  Dr.  Paul  haying  been 
expressly  retained  for  this  purpose. 


Communications,  Letters,  &c.  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Atherford,  Mr.  W.  Perkins,  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  J.  £.,  Inquirer, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Halting,  Dr.  Paul,  Mr.  Richards,  W.  T.  B.,  Mr.  Hockley, 
A  Poor  Practitioner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Gaine,  Mr.  Sass,  Dr.  Taft, 
Dr.  Purland,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  Mr.  Home,  dec. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Dental  Register  of  the  West. 

Toothache  Cured  by  the  Electric  Cautery,  by  T.  H.  Harding. 
On  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,  by  C.  Giune. 
The  Lancet,  May  15. 

The  Dentist  (Edited  by  C.  W.  L.  Schmedicke,  Berlin),  6  parts,  firom 
Oct.  1857  to  Feb.  1858,  inclusive. 

Archives  of  Medicine,  Edited  by  Lionel  Beale. 
Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


The  attention  of  Correspondents  is  particularly  requested  to  the  foct, 
that  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  next  issue,  should  be 
sent  to  the  £ditor  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  publicadon. 


The  next  Number   of   this    Journal  will  be   published   on   the 
Ist  of  October. 


Charle*  Ritchie  dk  Ca,  Printen,  Fore  StneC. 


a  Ritcbie  A  Co,  PiiDtan,  For*  Stratt,  hoaiam. 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE. 

OcroBEB  1858. 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  ACT. 

In  our  last  number  we  Mated,  that  it  vaa  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  Legislature  would  recognise  the  exiateoce  of  the 
Dental  Profession  in  the  Medical  Bill  then  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  another  portion  of  this  Journal  will  be 
fonnd  the  New  Medical  Act,  as  confirmed  on  the  2d  August 
last,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  were  not  tax  wrong 
in  our  conjectures,  and  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has 
been  inserted,  towards  a  just  and  liberal  national  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  body  of  men,  to  whose  labours  the  public  are 
indebted  for  a  great  amount  of  alleviation  from  acute  suffer- 
ing in  various  forma,  and  for  much  personal  comfort. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  lengtiiened  com- 
mentuy  upon  the  Act,  as  a  very  careful  perusal  of  its  clauses 
has  convinced  us,  that  it  will  hare  but  small  effect  on  the 
Medical  Frofesraon,  except  as  a  first  step  towards  that  radical 
reform  which  is  so  urgenUy  called  for,  and  which  will  as- 
suredly be  obtained,  if  its  Members  will  "~'~       '        " 
and  united  stand  for  their  righta    Such  a 
hend,  will  necessitate  an  en&anchisemeDt  < 
the  Ccdl^es  severally,  because  the  author] 
to  irresponsible  Councils  has  always  prove* 
unselfish  policy  and  liberal  action 
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Aa  we  have  said,  the  exiatenoe  of  Dentists  is  recognised 
in  the  New  Act. 

Clause  XLVIII,  empowers  Her  Majesty  to  grant,  by 
Charter,  to  one  of  the  existing  licensing  Surgical  Bodies, 
power  to  institute  examinations  in  Dental  Surgery,  of  such 
persons  as  majfed  inclined  to  present  themselves  for  exar 
mination,  and  to  grant  '*  Certificates/'  of  proficiency  (not 
Diplomas),  to  such  persons. 

This  Clause  was  introduced  into  the  measure  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  upon  the  solicitation  of  certain  influential 
Members  of  our  profession,  and  as  it  stands  at  present,  can 
certainly  be  productive  of  no  harm,  although  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  carry  out  an  effective  system  of  examination,  unless  the 
cundculum  is  of  a  nature  to  make  it  nearly  as  easy  to  obtain 
a  fill!  Diploma,  as  a  mere  Certificate.  One  may,  therefore, 
well  exclaim,  Cui  bono  !  for  assuredly  the  Mechanical  Exami- 
nation would  be  inefficient.  As  the  Clause  originally  stood, 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  induced  to  word  it,  so  that  an  insti- 
tution not  in  existence,  "  The  British  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons,"  might  become  an  Incorporated  Body. 

Thus  the  parties  who  suggested  the  Clause,  had  not 
the  candour  to  state,  that  "  The  College  of  Dentists  of  Eng- 
land,'' was  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  title  they 
intended  to  adopt  was  a  mere  copy  of  that  of  an  established 
public  body,  this  quiet  work  was  all  done  in  secret ;  stiD 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Dentists  discovered  the 
mancBUvering  in  time  to  get  the  offensive  portion  of  the 
Clause  struck  out ;  therefore  it  will  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  dissect  the  motives  of  those  who  attempted  to  get  it 
passed,  and  we  will  proceed  to  the  last  Clause  in  the  Act 

The  last,  or  LV  Clause,  then,  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Dental  Practitioner,  and  if  the  College  of 
Dentists  had  accomplished  no  more  than  to  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  exemption  for  Dentists  from  the  operation  of 
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Clause  XXXII,  it  would  have  aooomplisbed    enough    to 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  profession  at  large. 

By  Mr.  Cowper's  Original  Bill,  none  but  registered  per- 
sons would  have  been  enabled  to  recover  charges  for  any  ad- 
vice or  operation  whatever,  unless  specially  exempted  as 
Chemists  and  Droggists.  The  Council  of  the  College  of 
Dentists  lost  no  time  in  representing  the  injustice  of  placing 
80  necessary  and  respectable  a  profession  as  that  of  the  Den- 
tists^ as  it  were,  under  a  ban. 

Mr.  Walpole,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  rendered  such  material  aid  in  getting  the  Bill 
passed,  was  communicated  with  on  the  subject ;  Mr.  Cowper 
and  many  other  influential  Members  of  Parliament  were  also 
waited  upon,  and  the  claims  of  the  Dental  Profession  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  was  so  forcibly 
pointed  out,  that  we  have  the  gratification  of  finding  Den- 
tists exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  XXXII  Clause. 

The  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed  by  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Dentists,  in  urging  upon  Government  the 
cbims  of  the  profession  generally,  instead  of  the  Members  of 
their  own  College  specially,  renders  it  a  &r  more  pleasing 
duty,  thus  to  record  our  appreciation  of  their  services  in  this 
matter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

As  it  is,  whilst  we  congratulate  our  fellow  practitioners 
on  the  result  accomplished,  we  have  but  one  feeling  of  satis- 
Action  in  tendering  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
College  of  Dentists  of  England,  our  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  disinterested  exertions  for  their  brethren  in 
practice,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Medical  Act,  deserv- 
ed, and  has  won  success. 

We  trust  the  good  work  of  advancing  the  public  interests 
of  the  Dental  Profession  thus  commenced  in  the  Legislature, 
will  be  steadily  followed  up,  as  opportunities  occur,  and  that 
henceforward  the  unseemly  jealousies  of  party  may  be  simk 
for  the  general  weaL     If  the  Profession  were  only  united,  it 
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would,  ere  long,  be  a  poasibility  to  obtain  a  special  act  for  its 
regulation.  It  must  not  be  foigotten  tiiat  few  in  the  Pro- 
fession, comparatively  speaking,  have  as  yet  taken  part  in 
recent  discussions,  and  that  they,  viewing  with  an  impartial 
eye,  the  mischief  done  through  pressing  the  daims  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  are  awaiting  the  calm  which  should  follow 
the  storm,  to  join  in  honours  which  they  must  know  cannot 
belong  to  such  as  take  no  trouble  to  win  them.   . 

**  With  much,  much  more  dismay, 
I  Tiaw  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  finy." 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

DENTISTS. 
In  this  Country  a  good  Protestant  is  'generally  imderstood 
to  mean  an  individual  who  takes  a  determined  stand  against 
any  arrogant  assumption  of  authority  tending  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  &ct  that  the 
independence  of  Great  Britain  has  been  secured  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  men,  who  have  soomed  the  &vours 
and  braved  the  threatenings  of  corrupt  Sovereigns  and  Go- 
vernments. So  long  as  Protestantism  is  made  to  exerdse 
iteelf  against  aggreesion  and  wrong,  Englishmen  will  ever 
be  found  ready  to  uphold  it ;  but  when  it  is  made  the  means 
of  attacking  lawful  authority  temperately  administered, 
those  by  whom  it  is  employed  for  such  a  purpose  must  not 
be  surprised  if  they  find  themselves  mistaken  as  to  the  effect 
produced.  We  have  been  led  to  this  reflection  by  con- 
templating the  conduct  of  certain  practitioners  in  our  own 
ranks,  who  have  taken  part  in  the  great  cause  of  Dental 
BeforuL  Up  to  a  certain  point  these  gentlemen  acted  with 
consistency ;  some  of  them  as  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Dentists  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  they  were  perver- 
ted &om  their  previous  convictions.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
enter  into  discussions  upon  the  negociations  connected  with 
the  amalgamation  propositions.    All  are  aware  that  the  Dele- 
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gates  an  ibe  part  of  a  private  society  had  the  best  of  those 
of  a  emstitationally-estaUished  body,  and  that  if  the 
Amalgamation,  so  much  desired  by  every  well-wisher  to  the 
ProfiBfiBion,  was  to  be  oonsommated,  the  College  of  Dentists 
was  to  sacrifice  its  independence,  its  name,  and  its  laws^  whilst 
tlie  private  Society  would  sink  its  name  only.  It  is  much  to 
be  r^retted,  that  the  College  Del^;ates  were  unequal  to  the 
task  which  they  sought  and  were  allowed  to  undertake,  for 
we  believe  that  if  men  of  stanch  and  firm  convictions  had 
been  appointed,  a  very  different  result  would  have  been 
attauaed.  However,  all  this  is  past;  the  proposals  have 
been  rejected,  the  Delegates  and  their  supporters  have  re~ 
signed,  and  so  would  the  matter  have  rested,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  very  carious  transaction  which  our  readers  will  find  re- 
corded more  particularly  elsewhere.  We  will  briefly  recapitu- 
late the  particulars  connected  with  the  transaction  alluded  to. 

On  the  27th  of  March  last,  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  College  of  Dentists  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  sense  of  the  Members  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  terms  of  amal- 
gamation. At  this  Meeting  it  was  announced  that  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  Council  whose  opinions  had  not  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  College,  declined  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
nominated  for  the  new  Council  In  the  regular  order  of 
business  under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  those  Members  of  the  Council,  who  retained  their 
seats,  to  have  prepared  a  new  House  list,  but  the 
position  occupied  by  them  was  of  a  very  difficult  nature, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tibbs,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  which  they  were  relieved  from  this  onerous  duty,  a 
Sub-Conmiittee  of  five  independent  Members  being  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a  new  CoundL  Now  let  it  be  well  and 
distinctly  understood,  that  this  resolution  received  the  aup- 
port  of  those  who  resigned  their  seats  at  the  Council  Board 

The  Sub-Committee  of  five  independent  Members  sub- 
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sequeniJy  snooeeded  with  no  small  trouble,  in  forming  a 
new  Council,  the  Members  of  which  at  once  aadduouslj  em- 
ployed themselves  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Coll^ 
BO  as  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Profession  at  larga 
Amongst  other  things,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the 
curriculum  contained  in  the  By-laws  should  not  be  submitr 
ted  to  the  Members  for  sanction  ;  and  as  this  curriculum 
could  not  be  put  into  operation  without  such  sanction,  a 
notice  was  given  to  the  Profession  accordingly. 

The  necessary  revision  of  the  laws  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  the  Council  having  expended  much  time  and  la- 
bour in  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  College,  a 
General  Meeting  was  called  for  July  16,  to  confirm  the  revi- 
sion.    On  the  16th  July,  then,  a  large  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers was  assembled,  and  the  President  having  stated  the 
object  of  the  Meeting,  a  gentleman  rose  and  requested  to 
speak  on  a  subject  foreign  to  the  business  of  the  evening. 
A  courteous  assent  was  given  to  the  request,  whereupon 
was  witnessed  a  proceeding  so  much  at  variance  with  con- 
sistency, that  our  pen  would  certainly  have  refused  to  per- 
form its  office  in  recording  it,  had  we  not  been  present  on 
the  occasion  to  observe  with  our  own  eyes,  what  took  place. 
The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  present  when  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed,  and  he  was  one  who  held  up 
his  hand  in  &vour  of  the  appointment  of  such  Sub-Conmiit- 
tee — a  Sub-Committee,  be  it  remembered,  specially  elected 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  difficulty  consequent  upon  the 
resignations  of  a  majority  of  the  late  CoundL     Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  intended  to  repudiate  his  own  act  and  deed ; 
or  was  he  about  to  suggest  some  new  element  of  strength  in 
the  constitution  of  the  College  ?    A  few  moments  dispelled 
all  doubt  ;  he  handed  in  a  protest  couched  in  the  following 
words,  signed  by  himself  and  others  who  had  assisted  in 
forming  the  existent  Council : — 

"  We,  the  Undersigned,  hereby  protest  against  the  Con- 
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"  stitation  and  Acts  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Den- 
^'  tisis  of  England,  alleged  to  have  been  elected  at  a  General 
**  Meeting  of  Members,  held  Friday,  May  21,  1858,  on  the 
"  following  gronnds,  viz. — ^That  by  Law  IV,  it  is  expressly 
''  declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  New  Council  shall  consist 
*'  of  Members  of  the  last  year's  Council 

''  Of  the  list  of  Council  as  at  present  put  forward,  only 
"  eight  were  Members  of  last  year's  Council ;  and  consequent- 
''  ly,  a  fundamental  law  of  the  College  has  been  broken. 
'^  And  we  further  protest  against  all  acts  of  the  Council 
*'  as  ill^al,  and  demand  that  all  monies  of  the  College 
''  expended  by  such  Council  be  refunded,  each  Member  of 
"  the  said  Council  being  personally  liable  for  the  same" 

Such  was  the  "  protest,"  read  by  one  who  voted  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  five.  We  leave  it  to 
imprejudiced  and  honest  minds  to  judge,  whether  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Committee  and  those  of  the  new  Council 
elected  on  their  nomination  have  reason  to  look  upon  this 
conduct  otherwise  than  with  surprise,  not  to  say  indignation. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  means  employed 
to  obtaiQ  signatures  to  the  protest.  Previously  to  the  meet- 
ing, a  printed  copy  was  sent  to  every  Member  of  the 
College,  together  with  a  circular,  which  circular  announced 
that  the  protest  would  be  presented  in  consequence  of  the 
old  curriculum  not  being  enforced ;  and  requested  those 
who  wished  such  curriculum  enforced,  that  they  would  sign 
ii  As  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  sole  ground  upon 
which  the  protest  itself  was  founded,  namely — ^the  required 
two-thirds  of  the  old  Council  being  wanted  in  the  new,  in 
consequence  of  the  refiisal  of  such  two- thirds  to  continue  in 
office,  with  the  views  expounded  in  the  circular,  members 
were  in  ignorance  as  to  the  object  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  protestation  ;  but  the  Council  speedily  set  matters  in  a 
clear  light,  by  informing  the  Members  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  intended  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
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Collega  This  being  ihe  caae,  to  the  honour  of  the  grett 
majority  of  the  members  be  it  stated,  only  sixty-eight 
members^  including  its  originators,  could  be  found  to  sign 
the  protest,  although  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  obtain 
a  majority  of  signatures  in  its  &vour ;  whilst  232,  or  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  members,  declined 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  many  of  ibem  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  communicated  to  the  Council 
an  expression  of  full  confidence  in  the  executiva 

We  may  now  well  leave  this  painful  subject  without 
commenting  upon  the  unprecedented  proceeding  of  liAn/liTig 
in  a  protest,  printed  on  sixty-eight  separate  slips  with 
as  many  signatures,  written,  but  not  attested.  At- 
testation is,  in  many  cases,  merely  a  form ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  matter  of  these  protests,  it  would  have  been  a  satis- 
faction if  precautions  had  been  taken  against  the  possibility 
of  mistake. 


PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

On  the  25th  of  August  last,  was  held  a  most  important 
Meeting  of  the  College  of  Dentists  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
as  we  write,  still  uncertain.  The  object  of  the  Meeting  was 
to  submit  to  the  Members  certain  proposed  R^ulations 
relating  to  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Membership  of 
the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  to  come  into  operation 
on  the  Ist  January  1861.  These  proposed  Regulations  are 
as  follows : — 

I. — Candidates  shall  be  required  to  produce  the  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  that  of  some 
recognised  home  or  colonial  licensing  surgical  body. 
II. — Candidates  shall  also  be  required  to  produce  a  Cer- 
tificate of  having  been  articled  to  a  dental  practi- 
tioner for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years ; 
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such  Certificaie  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  thirty  days  before  the  Candidates  shall 
be  eligible  for  their  dental  examination. 
Ill — ^AsBodates  of  the  College  enrolled^  and  Pupils  who 
shall  have  been  articled  to  Members  of  the  College 
previously  to  the  foregoing  regulations  coming  into 
operation^  shall  be  eligible  for  Membership  by 
pasaiDg  a  dental  examination  only. 
IV. — Any  Member  who  shall  maintain  his  membership 
for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  ratification  of 
these  rules,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Diploma  of  the 
College.      And  any  person  who  may  become  a 
Member  previously  to  the  for^;oing  regulations 
coming  into  force,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Diploma 
of  the  College  upon  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year  of  his  membership. 
It  would  appear  that,  upon  coming  into  o£Sce,  the  new 
Council  recognised  the  importance  of  adopting,  without 
delay,  fixed  regitlatioks  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  membership.      The  merit  of  the  curriculum 
contained  in  the  by-laws  was  discussed,  but  it  was  deter- 
Hiined  not  to  submit  it  to  the  Members  for  confirmation, 
because  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
effect  could  not  readily  be  brought  into  operation  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  profession  was  placed.  And  even 
if  the  unsatisfactory  and  complicated  system,  formerly  con- 
templated,  were  practicable,   it  was  judged  advisable  to 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  one  more  dear,  distinct,  and  unmis- 
takeable. 

The  Council  having  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  a  clear,  distinct,  and  unmistakeable 
system,  upon  which  the  diploma  of  the  College  should  be 
granted,  of  necessity  arose,  and  after  mature  deliberation, 
it  was  resolved  to  submit  the  regulations  we  have  alluded  to 
for  confirmation  by  the  Membera 
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With  regard  to  the  regulations  themselves,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  to  their  oonsideration  ahnost  all  the  atten- 
tion which  it  required  to  produce  them,  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  full  force  aright 

The  grand  object  of  the  Collie  is  to  raise  the  stoitus  of  the 
profession,  to  accomplish  which,  as  its  laws  declare,  the  Dental 
Profession  should  become  a  recognised  and  independent  body. 
The  College  has  already  effected  a  legislative  recognition 
(to  a  certain  extent)  of  the  Profession,  with  regard  to  its 
independent  position,  that  is  a  position  which  ought  to  be 
watched  with  the  most  jealous  care,  otherwise  the  unsuccessful 
Surgeon  will  still  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  himself  a 
Dentist,  and  practising  the  charlatan.    We  have  heard  it 
rumoured  that  the  College  of  Suigeons  may  institute  a  board 
of  examiners  in  Dental  Surgery,  but  we  know  enough  of 
the  Coimcil  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  those  Dentists 
who  alone  are  likely  to  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  proficiency  of  Candidates  for  a  Special  Certificate  (and  a 
Certificate,  after  all,  is  not  worth  much),  as  to  feel  assured 
that  an  unsuccessful  Surgeon  would  have  more  chance  of  ob- 
taining such  Certificate  than  a  really  practical  Dentist,  whose 
head  had  actually  been  employed  in  directing  his  hands  in 
their  work  at  the  bench,  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  feel 
indisposed  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  ability  by  a  board  of 
mere  theorists. 

To  provide  a  satisfi5uHK)ry  examination,  and  to  grant  a 
Diploma  which  will  carry  weight  with  it,  the  Council  of  the 
CoUege  of  Dentists  reconmiend  two  main  points. 

First — ^That  proof  shall  be  produced  that  the  Candidate 
is  qualified  as  to  surgical  requirements. 

Second — That  he  is  competent  to  undertake  the  practical 
department  of  the  Profession,  including,  of  course,  mechani: 
cal  work. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  there  are  existing  many  cor- 
porate bodies  recognised  as  granting  satisfisM^ry  proof  of  the 
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required  qualification.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
the  second  point,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  practitioners 
who  are  willing  to,  and  who  do,  impart  to  their  pupils  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  practical  department  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  machinery  of  education  already 
in  existence,  and  the  way  in  which  it  works  is  so  well 
known,  that  he  who  runs  may  read 

An  Examining  Board,  in  connection  with  the  CoUege  of 
Dentists,  would  complete  the  system. 

The  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  propositions  of  the 
Council  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  otherwise  we  might  be 
blamed  for  approving  that  which,  in  part,  we  previously 
condemned,  when  speaking  the  illiberal  and  impracticable 
views  of  those  who  would  allow  none  but  Surgeons,  pure  and 
simple,  and  without  mechanical  qualification,  to  practise  as 
Dentists. 

The  third  and  fourth  clauses  clearly  provide  that  aU  res- 
pectable Dentists  in  practice  at  this  time,  and  before  January 
1861,  may  become  Members  of  the  College  without  reference 
to  the  first  two  clauses :  and,  that  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  time  of  joining,  they  will  become 
entitled  to  the  Diploma  of  the  Collega 

This  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  meets  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  promulgated  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  the  &ct  will  only  be  candidly  acknowledged  by  the 
several  parties  into  which  the  profession  is  split,  an  end  will 
have  been  attained,  at  which  all  concerned  will  have  good 
reason  to  rejoice. 

In  commencing  these  observations,  we  stated  that  the 
result  of  the  Meeting  on  the  25th  August  was  still  uncertain. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Council  determined  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Members  generally  upon  a  question  of  such  mo- 
ment, and  although  the  propositions  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  Meeting,  a  poll  was  demanded  by  the  Council. 
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This  ooorae  was  rendered  the  more  neceeBaryy  as  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  woTild  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Executive  attempt  to  cany  on  the  boainess  of  the  College, 
withoat  reference  to  the  Members. 

The  result  of  the  poll  will  be  found  in  a  postscript,  and 
it  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  our  readers  that  the  tenure  of 
office  by  the  present  Council,  is  dependent  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  propositions  by  the  Members. 


DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  MECHANICS. 


ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  TEETH  BY  EXTRACTION, 

Br  John  Cox  Smith,  Esq.  Surgeon-DentiBt  to  the  Rochester,  Chatham, 

and  Strood  Dispensary. 

Fxw  subjects  connected  with  Dental  practice  are  more  worthy  of  at* 
tentive  observation  than  the  prevention  or  cure  of  irregularities  of  the 
permanent  teeth.  How  often,  in  advanced  life,  does  the  Dentist  meet 
with  dentures  presenting  irregularity,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to 
facial  deformity,  from  neglect  of  the  operations  of  nature  at  a  oertam 
known  period.  How  frequently  does  that  deformity  produce  decay, 
and  how  disproportionate  are  the  trouble,  pain,  and  expense  then  in- 
curred to  remedy  the  mischief  done,  to  that  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  prevent  it  at  the  time  when  its  probable  existence  was 
first  indicated.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  experience  be  the  same  as 
that  of  my  professional  brethren  in  general,  but  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult cases  I  have  met  with  in  supplying  artificial  teeth  to  patients  of 
mature  life,  have  been  where  the  loss  of  the  natural  organs  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  their  irregularities,  and  the  void  thereby  occasioned 
in  the  one  jaw,  has  to  be  supplied  in  such  manner  as  to  articulate 
with  a  great  amount  of  irregularity  in  the  other. 

It  is  imposnble  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  regularity  of  the  second  set,  because  the  unsightly 
appearance  evident  in  early  life  is  sure  steadily  to  increase,  especially 
in  all  those  cases  where  one  jaw  closes  irregularly  over  the  other.  In 
the  first  instance,  let  ua  take  the  very  ordinary  example  of  a  oentnl 
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in  the  upper  jaw,  growing  ao  as  to  present  the  anterior  instead  of  the 
posterior  iiirfiu»  to  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw.  Now  this  irregula- 
rity,  tli^t  as  it  may  seem  at  seyen  years  of  age,  will  at  fourteen  haye 
inflaensed  the  arrangeoieat  of  two  other  teeth— >  the  two  laterals,  one  in 
either  jaw,  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  irregularity  has  oc- 
curred, in  this  manner  :— 

The  upper  ceotrsl  impinges  not  only  on  its  corresponding  cential 
bebw,  but  from  its  greater  wMth  on  the  lateral,  pudiing  them  both 
OQtwsrds.  The  lower  lateral  becomes  thus  exposed  to  the  two  oppo- 
nng  fi»tes,  and  being  pushed  out  at  one  comer  by  the  offending 
upper  eentnl,  and  kept  in  at  the  other  by  the  upper  lateral,  in  this 
unnatural  position  both  gires  and  receives  injury*  This  is  on  the 
lupposition  that  only  one  section  of  the  mouth  is  so  influenced,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  in  four  cases  out  of  six  the  one  side  shares  with 
the  inegulaiity  of  the  other.  I  am  of  course  confining  this  obserra- 
tion  to  this  particular  class  of  irregulariUes. 

As  the  patient  advances  in  life,  so  mudi  irregular  action  on  what 
sre  proTerbially  the  weakest  teeth  in  the  head,  produces  the  loss  of 
them  in  one  of  the  following  methods.  Either  they  become  loose  and 
fidl  out,  or  rapidly  decay,  tmd  in  some  instances  are  chipped  to  pieces. 

Now  the  cure  of  these  irregularities  by  mechanical  methods,  is  an 
important  branch  of  dental  science,  and  is  accomplished  often 
niccessittlly,  by  various  methods  by  different  professors  of  the 
dental  art.  This  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  very  profitable  and 
interesting  discussion,  and  so  long  as  the  question  be,  which  plan  is 
the  best,  is  likely  to  remain  much  longer  a  disputed  point*  In  a 
diaeussion  of  this  kind,  I  have  heard,  bone  upper  pieces,  ditto  lower, 
ditto  with  pegs,  ditto  with  ligatures,  pieces  with  spiral  springs  inside 
the  areh,  ditto  outside,  straight  springs,  bent  ditto,  buffers,  jack-in- 
bozes,  gold  plates  with  screws,  ditto  without,  silver  plates,  and  many 
other  contrivances,  lauded  much  by  different  gentlemen ;  and  as  these 
methods  were  mentioned  in  coimection  with  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  usefiil,  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  they  were  all 
good,  and  each  plan  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  some  particular 
case  oi  irregularity.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  my  object  being  simply  to  call  attention  to  prevention, 
Hither  than  cure,  and  the  influence  that  the  timely  extraction  of  the 
temporary  teeth  has  in  inducing  the  healthy  and  regular  advent  of  the 
psnnanent  set.  I  believe  that  were  the  first  teeth  extracted  in  time, 
the  second  would  very  rarely  be  irregular.     I  think  that  children's 
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teeth  should  be  the  subject  of  systematic  obtenration^  and  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  wheneyer  the  advent  of  the  upper  seem  to 
be  unusually  delayed  after  the  appearance  of  the  lower,  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  should  be  carefully  rerooTed ;  and  will  endeaTour  to  ass^ 
good  reasons  for  thu  procedure. 

A  glance  at  the  skuU  of  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  reminds  us  of 
the  fact,  that  the  crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  lie  bdiind  the  fiings 
of  the  temporary  ones,  so  that,  if  from  causes  exceptional,  or  other- 
wise, the  temporary  teeth  be  retained  too  long,  the  permanent  ones 
will  make  their  appearance  behind  them.  Now  a  misplacement  of 
tlua  kind  in  the  lower  jaw  presents  no  difficulty ;  all  that  is  wanted  is 
rtwm,  and  this  is  obtained  by  extraction  of  as  many  as  may  be  deemed 
sufficient.  In  the  upper,  when  this  is  perceived,  of  course,  this  is 
done,  but  generally  too  late,  as  when  once  throu^  the  gum  at  a  oon- 
nderable  distance  behind  the  temporary  teeth,  they  rarely  have  time 
to  regain  their  proper  position  before  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
lower,  thus  inevitably  forcing  on  both  parent  and  dentist  the  concla- 
non,  that  had  the  operation  been  performed  earlier,^  it  would  have 
been  still  more  successful.  Now  I  know  that  the  impression  is  p<^u- 
lar,  not  only  with  the  profession,  but  also  with  parents,  that  tempo- 
rary teeth  should  always  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  be  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  per- 
manent set,  and  a  paper  has  recently  been  published  having  a  ten- 
dency to  take  this  view  of  the  case ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  process 
connected  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  pennanent 
tooth,  and  I  believe  that  the  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth,  even 
though  it  should  happen  to  be  performed  rather  early,  would  be  atten- 
ded with  no  injury  to  the  second  dentition. 

I  consider,  that  even  after  the  fang  of  a  temporary  tooth  is  nearly 
absorbed,  the  connection  of  the  tooth  with  the  gum  only  is  some- 
times so  strong,  that  a  very  serious  obstacle  is  frequently  offered  by 
that  circumstance  alone  to  the  proper  advent  of  permanent  teeth. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  circumstance  by  the  foUowiiig 
case: — 

Miss  H  was  brought  to  me  by  her  parents  for  consultation. 

She  was  eight  years  of  age,  rather  delicate,  and  possessing  an  amount 
of  nervous  excitability  which  materially  interferes  with  the  tractabi- 
lity  of  a  young  patient.  The  right  permanent  central  was  fully  de- 
veloped, the  place  for  the  other  was  occupied  by  the  crown  of  the 
temporary  tooth ;  immediately  above  it  was  a  dull,  hard,  circum- 
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Kribed  tamoar,  that  to  a  dentist  seemed  sufficiently  intelligible.  All 
this  W88  simple  enough^  but  the  peculiar  part  of  the  case  was  this  :— 
All  these  appearances  had  existed  for  nearly  twelyemonths.  I  at 
once  explained  my  view  of  the  case,  and  recommended  the  inmiediate 
TemoTal  of  the  renkainder  of  the  temporary  tooth,  which  was  very 
loose ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind  threw  the  child 
into  80  Tiolent  a  state  of  excitement,  that  I  did  not  attempt  it.  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  for  myself,  if  so  apparently  slight  an 
obstacle  would  prevent  the  permanent  tooth  coming  through,  and  re- 
commending the  occasional  application  of  a  leech,  together  with  a  little 
aiteratire  treatment,  I  allowed  the  matter  to  go  on.  For  four  or  five 
months  did  this  state  of  things  exist,  until,  becoming  better  friends 
with  her  dentist,  my  little  patient  permitted  me  to  remove  the  stump. 
A  fortnight  after  the  tooth  came  through.  Now  I  confess  that  this 
ease  made  considerable  impression  on  me.  Here  was  a  permanent 
tooth  obstructed  in  its  development  for  nearly  eighteen  months  by  a 
mere  shell,  and  the  fact,  so  far  an  isolated  one,  becoming  known  to 
me  by  accident,  seemed  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  mischief  which 
doubtless  frequently  occurs  from  allowing  loose  stumps  of  temporary 
teeth  to  remain  in  the  mouth,  under  the  impression,  that  being  loose 
they  can  offer  no  real  obstruction  to  the  development  of  the  second 
set.  The  child  was  doubtless  rather  delicate,  but  not  more  so  than 
many  children  naturally  are,  or  ture  sometimes  most  unnaturally 
made  to  be  by  the  existence  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by  being 
confined  so  many  hours  a-day  in  the  close  and  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  schoolroom,  too  frequently  worried  up  the  hill  of 
knowledge,  and  a  large  amount  of  cerebral  action  induced  at  a  time 
of  life  when  physiology  proves,  that  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
plenty  of  healthy  exercise,  and  much  rest,  are  most  necessary  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  human  frame. 

I  think  that  many  permanent  teeth  are  for  ever  prevented  from 
making  their  appearance,  by  the  retention  of  the  temporary  ones  till 
too  late  in  life.  The  second  bicuspid  I  have  frequently  seen  most  effi- 
ciently extinguished  by  the  second  temporary  molar,  which  in  some 
instances  has  been  simply  retained  by  the  adhesion  of  the  gum,  in 
other  cases  by  the  growth  of  the  first  permanent  molar  behind  it,  and 
the  first  bicuspid  in  front ;  and  as  the  permanent  teeth  always  rise 
higher  than  the  temporary  set,  the  temporary  molar  was  firmly 
locked  in  by  the  bulge  of  the  crowns  of  its  neighbours.  I  once  saw 
a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  Ind  of  fourteen,  of  very  highly  nervous  tem- 
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penonenty  who  was  Tory  rabjact  to  epileptic  fiti.  I  made  the  lemaik 
that  the  oonditioii  of  hii  teeth  wat  fiur  firom  i^fular,  intimated  the 
ponibility  of  its  affecting  his  health,  and  recommended  attention  to 
the  lubject ;  but  the  UmI  objected,  and  the  parents  were  quite  ntiified 
with  the  opbion  of  Dr.  A  »  ^  who  would  haye  told  them  had 
there  been  anything  the  matter  with  the  teeth;"  and  ao  I  was  sikn* 
ced— I  cannot  say  that  I  was  convinced. 

ItmaynotherebeirreleTanttosayy  that  I  think  that  at  about  the 
period  of  shedding  the  first  molars,  that  diildren  are  sometimea  rery 
inconsidemlely  treated.  I  haTe  frequently  seen  youth  of  both  aexes, 
who  haTe  been  brought  to  me  with  the  guma  in  either  jaw  tuigid  aad 
swollen  with  the  atniggle  that  waa  going  on. 

On  asking  questions  I  hare  frequently  finrnd  great  constitutional 
dirturbance,  such  as  thirst,  heaTinesa.  sense  of  oppreaaion,  &c.,  and 
other  evidencea  of  being  uttecly  unfit  for  occupation  in  acholastic 
duiaea,  or  at  leaat  to  have  them  pieaaed  uigently  up<m  them.  But 
auch  ia  the  t^Tsnny  of  cuatom,  and  the  importance  that  ia  attached 
to  ^^  gMing  on  with  Umr  ihtdieij"  that  many  a  weary  hour  is  passed 
in  the  humdrum  of  daaaroom  occupation,  injurious  to  the  pu^  and 
unaatisfactory  to  the  teacher. 

I  will  doae  theae  few  remarka  with  rdteratbg  my  belief,  that 
many  of  the  irregularitiea  of  the  permanent  aet  would  be  prevented 
by  more  careful  obaervance  of  the  month  during  the  period  interveniqg 
between  the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
thoae  in  the  upper.  That  at  that  period  the  tempoiaiy  teeth  may  be 
aafely  extracted,  without  doing  yiolenee  to  any  known  lawa  respectiiig 
the  physiology  of  the  teeth,  and  should  certainly  bo  removed  should 
the  dentist  notice  much  apparent  stability,  thickness  of  gum  behind 
them,  or  unusual  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw  that  have  last  made  their 
appearance. 


SPORT  OF  NATURE. 
Communicated  by  Hbnbt  T.  Kxmpton,  Esq. 

Teething  at  three  score  years  and  ten  I  very  few  believe  it  out  of  the 
pale  of  our  profession.     Nature,  sportively  speakings  certainly  laboured 
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« mtu  tMtfiftw%  after  lU  the  puns  and  tortme  reMmUing  inbntQe 
teething  of  some  oMmthe'  dtmtion.  The  fbUowing  eaie  came  imder 
my  obiervation  the  ether  day : — ^An  old  lady  ealled  upon  me  pro- 
fcrnxnally ;  and  on  examination  of  the  back  part  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  I  found  a  wiidom  tooth,  with  the  crown  as  white  as  alabaater, 
and  like  the  fint  milk  teeth  of  childhood — the  eontraat  in  colour  to 
the  other  molaxi  which  had  leen  aetire  eenriee  in  many  conflicts 
with  fiflh,  fowl,  oxen^  pigt,  enough  to  aatiafy  M.  Soyer  I  have  no 
doobty  k  indeed  not  to  be  named'-»the  brightnev  and  innocence  of 
the  new  created  tooth  at  this  ad'vaaeed  age,  compared  with  the  old 
oiM%  was  marked,  the  latter  exhibttiag  tints  of  eirery  shade  of 
colour  bat  white.  I  will  forward  a  cast  of  the  case  to  the  Curator  of 
the  CoDege  of  Dentists,  for  erery  preparation  will  help  to  enlaige  our 
Museum. 

Ten  months  rinoe,  the  patient  infbimed  me  she  suffinred  excrucia- 
ting agony  in  the  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  same  side,  and  inducing 
eiyapelatous  inflammation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fooe,  and  render^ 
ing  the  dmilation  torpid  and  phlegmonous,  and  only  on  the  removal 
of  the  bicu^^idati  did  the  inflammation  subside :  and  two  monUis 
after  this,  a  hard  substance  higher  up  made  its  appearance  to  the 
pest  joy  of  the  old  lady,  who  had  really  cut  her  wisdom  tooth,  at 
tUs  advanced  age,  without  fit  or  fiunting,  but  not  without  great 
ittfiering. 

Generally  in  these  late  productions  the  oesification  advances,  the 
pulp  is  covered  with  bone,  excepting  the  under  surfiwe  where  the 
iangs  begin  to  be  ftrmed,  sudi  as  ii  common  in  dentition,  but  in  these 
pretecnatund  formations  the  enamel  is  rarely  completed,  the  action  of 
mastication  soon  destroys  its  vitality,  and  early  decay  ensues. 

The  ordinary  age  at  which  theie  molars  appear  is  between  twenty 
and  thirty ;  and  these  dentet  tapieniim  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  even  up  to  eighty  years ;  and 
sgsin,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  do  not  appear  ai  aU.  The 
drcurostance  of  this  old  lady  having  one  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy, 
may  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  assist  in  a  firesh  supply  of  blood  for  the 
i^pabs  of  the  body,  by  a  more  perfect  mastication  of  food ;  therefore, 
to  aid  and  abet  so  reasonable  a  demand,  she  desired  me  to  supply  her 
with  some  artificial  molar^  on  which  she  may  be  able  to  triturate  her 
bod  properly. 

t2 
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Below  >•  a  drawing  of  the  catt  of  thii  intemting  ipeeimen. 


8,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
AuffutI  1858. 


CASE   OF  COMPLETE   LUXATION   OF  A   CENTRAL 

INCISOR, 

By  Jambs  Batb,  Esq. 

Tlie  tteth  from  Iheir  prominent  position  are  liable  to  a  Toxiety  of  ac- 
cidents, and  a  blow  that  wilt  cause  merely  the  loosening  of  a  tooth 
in  the  head  of  one  person  (thanks  to  a  robust  constitution),  will  per- 
fectly eject  it  from  that  of  another,  and  cause  permanent  injury  to  the 
organ  ;  for  example — a  tooth  of  a  firm  compact  structure,  losing  part 
of  its  substance,  will  remain  in  the  same  state,  whilst  one  of  a  lesi 
developed  nature,  receiving  the  same  amount  of  injury,  will  decay 
rapidly  ;  it  will  therefore  be  obvious,  we  must  arrive  at  concluMoni 
resulting  from  lesions,  by  the  state  of  the  tooth,  also  the  constitution 
and  health  of  the  patient. 
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When  either  of  the  front  teeth  are,  through  a  blow  or  any  other 
accident,  wholly  or  partially  luxated,  it  is  the  province  of  the  dentist 
to  do  all  in  his  power  immediately  to  replace  the  same  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, success  so  seldom  crowns  these  efforts,  that  it  behoves  us, 
when  we  are  favoured  by  happy  results,  to  make  known  our  expe- 
rience. Thus  actuated,  I  subjoin  the  following  case,  which  came  under 
my  care  iti  August  of  last  year  :-^ 

August  29ih  1857. — Mrs.  F consulted  me   relative  to  her 

little  girl,  who  had  fallen  against  the  handle  of  a  door,  by  which  the 
left  central  incisor  had  been  perfectly  ejected ;  the  tooth  was  brought 
to  me  in  a  piece  of  paper,  the  accident  occurring  better  than  an 
hour  prior  to  my  seeing  her. 

After  a  close  examination,  and  ascertaining  it  to  be  a  simple  lux* 
ation  (that  is,  not  complicated  with  laceration  of  the  gum,  or  alveo- 
lus), I  cleansed  the  socket,  and  carefully  and  firmly  replaced  the 
tooth,  securing  it  by  a  ligature  of  dentist's  silk,  and  then  with  very 
soft  wax  I  proceeded  to  take  a  model.  Obtaining  the  necessary  casts, 
I  struck  up  a  plate  to  cap  over  the  injured  tooth,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
poBttbility  of  the  lips  or  tongue  disturbing  it,  likewise  keeping  it 
firmly  in  its  place  by  silk  ligatures.  Two  hours  had  now  elapsed 
since  first  seeing  my  little  patient,  on  whom  I  enjoined  perfect  quiet, 
and  requested  that  nothing  but  fluids  should  be  given  her.  A  day 
or  two  afler,  on  visiting  her,  I  found  my  advice  had  been  rigidly  fol- 
lowed, the  tooth  getting  set  in  its  socket,  but  the  gums  much 
swollen  and  inflamed  ;  I  then  removed  the  plate,  and  ordered  a  lotion 
of  aconite  to  be  applied  to  the  gums  with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  I 
visited  my  little  patient  every  alternate  day,  and  found  the  lotion 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  having  reduced  the  inflammation  very 
much. 

September  Srd, — ^Child  feeling  much  more  comfortable,  tooth  not 
nearly  so  tender;  removed  the  ligatures  with  which  the  tooth  was  first 
secured. 

16th. — The  tooth  was  capable  of  bearing  a  heavy  pressure. 

2$tk. — A  slight  abscesB  over  end  of  fang ;  tooth  very  firm,  but 
slightly  longer  than  its  fellow,  which  is  not  yet  fully  developed  ; 
lanced  the  abscess. 

October  24^.— Having  found  the  lower  teeth  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tooth  under  treatment,  thereby  exciting  irritation,  made  a 
plate  to  cap  the  under  teeth  so  as  to  prevent  their  touching  the 
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upper;  ordered  an  Mtringent  lotioii,  again  lanced  the  abaceia,  wUdi 
IB  gradually  getting  mailer. 

27(A. — Galled  to-day  to  hare  the  plate  filed  dear  of  the  left  under 
incisor,  which  is  coming  rather  on  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  causiiig 
the  plate  to  ride<--tooth  much  firmer. 

January  1511  1858.— Filed  the  plale  dear«f  the  under  growfaig 
tooth,  the  upper  heing  finnly  in  ita  plaea,  and  lookiiig  quite  natural, 
with  the  exception  of  heing  slightly  longer  than  its  fellow,  whidi  in  a 
short  time  will  not  be  noticed,  when  properly  developed.  The  chief 
cause  of  success  is  the  remarkably  robust  health  of  my  patient, 
and  the  strictness  with  which  my  advice  has  been  carried  out.  She 
still  continues  to  wear  the  plate,  and  will  do  so  until  the  molars  are 
well  up,  and  obviate  this  necessity. 

AprU  t4M.— Was  told  the  tooth  was  quite  comfortable,  and  once 
more  of  use,  being  quite  firee  iitmi  abscess ;  and  I  would  here  remaik, 
that  all  meddling  with  luxated  teeth,  prior  to  their  being  replaced, 
should  be  avoided,  it  bdng  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  return  them 
to  their  former  position  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  after  the 
coagulated  blood  is  removed  firom  the  alveolus.  In  the  fbr^^g  case 
it  will  be  obvious  that  much  valuable  time  was  wasted,  thus  rdider- 
ing  it  more  uncertain. 
47,  Old  Steine,  Brightcm. 
July  1858. 


AN'  IMPROVED  BELLOWS  BLOWPIPE. 
Bt  William  Hopkinson,  M.G.D.E. 

I  can  most  heartily  endorse  what  Mr.  Humby  has  stated  with  respect 
to  the  advantage  of  a  bellows  blowpipe  in  saving  the  lungs,  having 
used  one  for  the  last  seven  yean  with  great  advantage.  The  one  I 
use  perhaps  differs  firom  Mr.  Humby's.  As  I  have  not  had  the  piear 
sure  of  seeing  that  gentleman's  I  enclose  a  description  of  mine  for 
insertion  in  the  valuable  pages  of  the  ^^airteriy  Journal  ^  Denhi 
Science.  I  can  get  a  continuous  stream  fixmi  it,  even  when  I  take  my 
foot  fi^)m  the  treadle,  and  can  get  a  laige  fierce  flame  that  would  mdt 
an  ounce  of  silver  or  gold  in  for  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  write 
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this  defleriptiOD— a  fiame  as  fine  as  I  wiih  lor  the  meet 
manipoktiim.  Get  a  tinman  to  make  two  renels  of  sine,  each  fimr- 
teen  inches  long  and  twelre  inches  in  diameter^  let  one  be  an  inch 
ksi  in  (fiameter,  which  one  jou  inTert  bottom  upwaids  into  the  other, 
and  solder  stays  to  both  Tessels  so  as  to  keq>  them  stead j»  the  in- 
Terted  vessel  to  be  kept  from  toudiing  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
of  the  other.  Pieroe  two  holes  in  the  inveited  vessel  three  indies 
apart,  through  which  pass  two  pieces  of  ordinaxy  brass  tubing«  pro- 
jecting out  from  the  top  an  inch,  for  festening  your  tubing  to,  let  one 
end  of  the  brass  tubing  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  other  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  bottom ;  then  put  into  the  vessel  from  three 
pints  to  two  quarts  of  water ;  next  get  a  pair  of  common  kitehen 
bellows ;  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  handles  fix  a  stout  spiral  spring  of 
iron  wire,  so  that  when  the  bellows  are  at  rest  the  handles  may  be 
ax  inches  apart :  throui^  this  spiral  spring,  and  attached  through  the 
handles,  have  a  piece  of  stout  strait  iron  wire,  hooked  at  the  top,  and 
with  a  loop  to  the  bottom  for  fitstening  the  string  to  the  treadle  fiir 
working  the  bellows.  Next,  make  a  stout  wooden  frame  to  fit  the 
sine  vessel,  to  the  top  of  which  screw  down  the  beUows,  taking  care 
to  leave  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  frame  to  the  wind  hole  of  the 
bellows. 

How  place  altogether  conveniently  under  your  work  bench,  iaa- 
ten  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hinge  to  the  floor  for  your  treadle,  through 
the  end  of  which  fasten  a  stout  string,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  loop  of 
the  wire  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  bellows :  the  next  thing  is  to 
attach  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  firom  the  nose  of  the  bellows  to 
^t  pipe  of  the  zinc  receiver  touching  the  bottom,  fix  another  piece 
of  elastic  tubing  to  the  second  brass  pipe  in  the  receiver,  which  carry 
np  throu^  a  hole  in  the  bench  to  your  blofrpipe. 

The  blowpipe  I  consider  best  is  one  of  Herapath's,  which  you  can 
wiew  to  your  gas  pipe.  You  have  now  everything  in  working  order. 
Two  or  four  persons  may  work  from  the  same  bellows,  by  having  a 
brass  elbow  branching  in  as  many  directions,  soldered  or  screwed  on 
to  the  short  length  of  pipe  attadied  to  the  sine  vessel,  and  having 
fixed  to  it  as  many  pieces  of  elastic  tubing  and  blowpipes.  I  have 
three  work  at  my  bench.  The  advantages  of  this  blowpipe,  I  may 
i^epeai,  are  great,  as  a  continuous  stream  is  kept  up  firom  the  jet, 
whilst,  in  manipulating,  the  right  hand  is  at  liberty. 
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Aonexed  ii  a  ikelch  of  the  maduii«  in  workiDg  order : 


A.  Bellows. 

B.  Spinl  epriog  and  Iron  hook  passed  through  buidlcs 

which  mart  work  loose. 

C.  Wood  fniae  of  four  pieces  nailed  together  to  hold  snc 

D.  Oater  tine  receiTW. 

E.  Inner  cine  reoeiTot. 

F.  Elastic  tuhe  from  bellom  to  pipe  in  cine  Tenel. 

G.  Elastic  tube  from  ditto  through  bench  to  blowpipe. 

84,  Boughton  Road,  Salfbrd,  Monchetter. 


CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  PLATINUM,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ITS  USE  IN  DENTISTRY, 
Bt  B.  H.  Padl,  Ph.  D. 
This  metal,  like  gold,  occurs  native,  and  almost  always  in  the  beda  of 
riveri,  or  tn  alluvial  deposits,  originating  from  the  diHint^ration  of 
rocks,  situated  in  mountdn  ranges.  Near  Nischne -Tagil  sk,  in  the 
Ural,  it  is  met  with  only  in  a  gravel  cansistlng  of  serpentine,  and  is 
associated  with  chrome-iron  ore,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  occurring  in 
the  serpentine  rock  at  that  place,  so  that  it  is  reiy  probable  the  plati- 
num originates  from  this  rock. 
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The  chief  localities  where  platinum  occurs,  are  the  eastern  and 
western  declivities  of  the  Ural  mountiuns ;  the  prorinces  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  South 
America,  Buimah,  Borneo,  and  St.  Domingo. 

It  generally  occurs  as  small  grains,  or  nuggets,  seldom  pure,  but 
combined  with  iron,  palladium,  iridium,  rhodium,  osmium,  etc.  and 
asaodated  with  granules  of  gold,  osmide  of  iridium,  titaniferous  iron 
ore,  chrome  iron  ore,  &c. 

The  extraction  of  platinum  from  these  mixtures,  and  its  separation 
in  a  pure  state  from  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  combined,  is 
always  effected  in  the  wet  way.  For  this  purpose,  the  native  platinum 
ii  heated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an 
equal  wdght  of  nitric  add  added  portionwise  from  time  to  time,  until 
nothing  more  is  dissolved,  care  being  taken  that  the  vapour  evolved 
meanwhile  is  carried  away  into  a  chimney,  or  condensed  in  a  re- 
cover, because  it  generally  contains  osmic  acid,  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  osmium,  which  exercises  a  very  irritating  influence  on  the 
longs  and  eyes. 

When  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  been  added,  the  mixture  is  heated 
long  enough  to  separate  all  excess  of  add,  and  evaporated  until  the 
liquid  becomes  syrupy  and  solidifies  when  cooled.  The  residue  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  if  the  solution  has  a 
smell  of  chlorine,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  bichloride  of  palladium 
into  protochloride,  it  must  be  boiled  until  this  smell  has  disappeared, 
and  if  meanwhile  a  predpitate  separates,  it  must  be  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  and  again 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  add  no  longer  acquires  a  brown 
colour ;  it  then  appears  as  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  osmide  and 
osde  of  iridium,  sand,  &c. 

The  clear  solution  thus  obtained  will  contain  platinum,  palladium, 
iridium,  rhodium,  and  small  quantities  of  some  other  metals,  in  the 
state  of  chlorides.     It  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  is  collected 
upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  shows  signs  of  containing  iron, 
by  giving  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.     This 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  palladium  and  rhodium,  part  of  the 
iridium,  and  some  platinum,  together  with  iron,  copper,  &c.     The 
predpitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
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potatsium,  together  with  lome  doable  chloride  ef  iiidium  and 
potassium— is  dried,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  diy  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  heated  in  a  cnicible  until  the  mass  has  become  black 
throughout,  and  beg^  to  melt.  By  this  opemtion,  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  is  decomposed,  so  that  metallic  f^tmum  remains  in  a 
spongy  state.  The  double  diloride  of  iridium  ii  also  decomposed,  but 
the  iridium  remains  in  the  state  of  aesquiozido,  that  is  not  sduUe  in 
adds.  The  mass  is  then  digested  with  water  to  separate  the  alkaline 
salts,  and  afterwards  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  to  remoTe  the 
alkali  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  iridium.  The  residue  of  metallic 
platinum  and  oxide  of  iridium  is  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  then 
digested  with  warm  dilute  nitrohydrochlorie  add,  which  dissolvea 
most  of  the  platinum.  This  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  produced,  when  washed,  dried, 
and  ignited,  leaTes  a  rendue  of  pktinum.  The  solution  still  contains 
some  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  drying  and  igniting  the 
residue* 

Some  platinum  also  stiU  remains  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iridium 
and  is  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  stronger  nitrohydrodiloric  add|^ 
mixed  with  some  diloride  of  sodium,  to  prey«it  the  conrerrion  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  into  protoddoiide,  evaporating  to  diyneaa,  then 
dissolving  in  water,  and  washing  the  rendual  oxide  of  iridium  with  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  whidi  prevents  its  pasring  through 
the  filter.  The  solution  of  platinum  thus  obtained,  contains  some 
iridium,  and  must  therefore  be  treated  with  chloride  of  potasnum, 
and  the  double  chloride  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  as  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  sqMtfating  the  iridium. 

The  spongy  platinum  obtained  by  igniting  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium  is  generally  reduced  to  a  coherent  mass  by 
compression  and  hammering,  advantage  bdng  taken  of  the  &ct  that 
jdatinum  resembles  iron  in  its  capability  of  beiDg  welded.  In  the 
Russian  mint  the  spongy  metal  is  powdered  in  a  brass  mortar  and 
sifted ;  the  powder  is  then  placed  in  a  cast  iron  cylinder  and  coropres* 
sed  by  means  of  a  piston  forced  down  by  a  press.  The  rod  of  plati- 
num thus  produced  ii  then  heated  to  redness  for  the  space  of  thirty-dx 
hours  in  a  porcelain^fuinace.  During  this  time  it  contracts  con- 
siderably, and  the  bar  becomes  perfectly  malleable. 

Platinum  prepared  in  this  way  is  harder  than  copper,  softer  than 
silver,  possesses  great  tenacity,  and,  next  to  gold  and  diver,  is  the 
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dnetile  metal.  Wlien  pme  it  ia  perfectly  malleable.  Ite  dentity 
u  cftimated  by  Fanday  and  Stodart  is  21 .25.  UntU  recently  plati* 
nam  was  regarded  as  almost  infusible,  and  only  small  pieces  bad  been 
more  or  less  imperfectly  melted  by  tbe  flame  of  the  ozy-hydiegen 
Uowpipe.  M.  Deville  has»  bowerer,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
melting  of  platinum,  and  has  saeceeded  in  effecting  it  on  a  Tory  much 
laiger  scale*  In  the  instances  in  which  platinum  seems  to  bare  been 
melted  preriously,  it  has  been  probably  combined  with  silidum  de- 
riyed  either  from  the  fuel  or  from  the  crucible,  and  has  thus  been 
rendered  Mttle  and  incapable  of  bdng  woiked  under  the  hammer. 
To  obviate  this,  M.  Deville  used  crucibles  made  of  lime,  and  he  has 
ftond  that  by  this  means  he  u  able  to  melt  platinum,  yery  readily, 
and  also  that  it  is  yery  much  improyed  in  its  character  by  this  treat- 
ment Thus  for  instance  he  states  that  it  is  more  malleable,  and  un- 
like the  metal  prepared  by  compression  of  the  sponge  and  welding,  it 
iinot  porooa. 

Tbe  furnace  employed  by  H.Deyille  for  melting  these  metals,  requir* 
ing  yeiy  h^  temperature,  connsts  of  a  baked  clay  cylinder,  seepoff^SS^ 
EE,  seyen  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  indies  high,  resting  upon  a  disc  F, 
of  cast  iren,  perfonted  with  holes  at  its  edges,  one  fifth  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter. Underneath  this  is  a  basin-shaped  yessel  B,  of  cast  iron,  with  a 
flange  upon  whidi  the  day  cylinder  and  disc  rest,  and  at  one  side  of 
thia  baan-shaped  yessel  is  a  tubular  projection,  which  admits  of  being 
comiected  with  a  powerful  blast  apparatus.  The  crudbles,  A,G,D,  are 
made  cylindrical,  with  the  bottoms  two  inches  thick,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  cast  iron  disc :  the  fuel  used  is  small  cinders,  about  the  sioe  of 
kige  nuts,  well  separated  from  adi  and  clinker.  At  first,  some 
ignited  charcoal  is  put  into  the  day  cylmder  round  the  crudble,  and 
the  remainder  ia  filled  up  with  dnders.  A  blast  is  then  set  up,  and 
gradually  mereased,  the  fuel  being  pushed  down  meanwhile  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  the  cylinder  kept  quite  full  until  the  requisite  tempem- 
tore  ia  attained ;  and  then  the  blaat  ia  kept  up  until  the  whole  of  the 
fiid  ia  burnt.  During  the  whole  time,  the  fuel  at  the  top  remains 
quite  cdd,  and  the  higheat  temperature  ia  produced  in  a  zone  about 
one  inch  aboye  the  iron  diac,  and  extending  upwards  about  three 
mehes.  Aboye  thia  zone  the  temperature  decreases  rapidly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conyeraion  of  carbonic  add  into  carbonic  oxide,  which 
burns  with  a  flame  six  feet  long.  The  prindple  upon  which  this 
ftmace  is  constructed,  is  that  of  accelerating  the  combustion  by 
rmdeiing  the  sulfide  of  the  fuel  as  great  as  posnble,  and  produdng 
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the  greatest  heat  in  a  zone  that  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its 
height. 

The  crucibles  used  in  this  furnace  are  made  either  of  lime,  carbon, 
or  alumina,  accorciing  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  lime  should  be  well  burnt  and  slightly  hydraulic,  and  is 
cut  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  thick,  fire  or  six  inches  high,  and 
hollowed  out  at  one  end  oonically.  In  using  them,  care  must  be 
taken  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually  so  as  not  to  crock 
them. 

Carbon  crucibles  are  made  from  the  hard  graphitic  deposit  from  the 
interior  of  gas  retorts.  They  are  turned  upon  a  lathe,  and  should 
never  be  more  than  four  inches  high,  or  have  the  bottoms  so  thick  as 
the  lime  or  alumina  crucibles.  When  used,  the  carbon  crucibles 
must  be  placed  within  a  lime  crucible,  or  an  earthem  crucible  of  the 
same  cylindrical  shape,  with  the  intermediate  filled  with  ignited 
alumina  pressed  down  tightly. 

The  alloys  of  platinum  with  other  metals  have  not  been  so  fully 
studied  as  would  be  desirable,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them  are 
sometimes  conflicting.  With  twice  its  weight  of  zinc  it  gives  a  bluish 
white,  very  hard  metal,  that  is  easily  fusible,  and  oxidizes  when 
heated  to  redness.  With  tin  it  gives  brittle  hard  alloys.  With  an 
equal  weight  of  iron  it  gives  a  brilliant  alloy  that  is  very  hard  and 
malleable,  and  resists  the  file ;  an  alloy  of  iron  with  one  hundredth  of 
platinum  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  The  alloys  of  platinum 
with  steel,  in  various  proportions,  have  been  examined  by  Faraday 
and  Stodart ;  some  of  them  are  very  tough,  and  applicable  fbr  cutting 
instruments.  With  an  equal  weight  of  copper,  it  gives  an  alloy  that 
has  the  colour  of  gold  ;  is  malleable,  and  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  alloy  of  seven  parts  platinum,  sixteen  copper,  and  one 
zinc,  has  the  colour  of  gold,  is  easily  rolled,  does  not  tarnish,  and  is 
not  acted  upon  by  boiling  mtric  acid.  When  it  contains  a  small 
portion  of  iron,  it  is  malleable.  Platinum  sponge  may  be  combined 
with  mercury  by  rubbing  them  in  a  warm  mortar  with  water  or 
acetic  acid ;  or  the  amalgam  may  be  made  by  rubbing  moist  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  with  half  its  volume  of  sodium 
amalgam.  With  silver,  it  gives  an  alloy  that  is  much  harder  than 
silver,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  nitric  acid.  The  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  gold  and  platinum  is  very  malleable,  and  has  the  colour  of 
gold. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  alloys  of  platinum  with  analogous  metals,  very 
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little  is  known  with  certainty.  It  is  stated  that  a  small  amount  of 
iridium  alloyed  with  platinum  reduces  its  ductility  but  increases  its 
hardness.  Berzelius  found  that  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  iridium  was  much  harder  than  pure  platinum,  less  fusible 
and  less  readily  affected  by  chemical  re-agents.  Gaudin  describes  an 
alloy  of  platinum  with  one-tenth  iridium  as  very  malleable,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  hardened. 

Platinum  alloyed  with  an  equal  weight  of  palladium  yields  accord- 
ing to  Chenevix  a  grey  metal  equal  in  hardness  to  wrought  iron,  less 
ductile  than  platinum,  and  having  a  density  of  15.14. 

The  alloy  of  platinum  with  an  equal  weight  of  gold  is  very 
malleable,  and  has  almost  the  colour  of  pure  gold.  M.  Deyille  has 
prepared  an  alloy,  containing,  besides  platinum,  both  rhodium  and 
iridium,  which  after  being  melted,  was  perfectly  malleable  and  ductile, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  a  remarkable  stiffness.  This 
alloy  was  obtained  directly  from  the  native  platinum  by  the  fol- 
lowing method,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  this  country 
by  M.  Debray. 

In  the  first  instance  the  native  metal  is  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  or  the  corresponding 
carbonates.  This  mixture  is  roasted  with  access  of  air,  by  which 
means  it  is  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the  osmium  it  contains. 
It  is  then  melted  in  vessels  lined  with  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  &c.,  the 
fusion  being  effected  by  means  of  gas  burnt  with  oxygen.  The  fur- 
nace employed  for  this  purpose  is  analogous  in  form  to  a  cupellation 
or  reverberatory  fiimace,  fiimished  with  tuyeres  for  conducting  the  gases 
into  it. 

The  platinum  obtained  in  this  way  is  alloyed  with  the  other 
metals  existing  in  the  native  metal,  with  the  exception  of  the  osmium, 
which  is  volatilized.  The  odmides  resulting  from  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  treating  platinum,  and  which  constitute  that  portion  of  the  ore 
which  is  not  dissolved  by  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  may  be  worked  in  a 
nmilar  manner  with  lime,  and  the  metals  they  contain  may  be  in  this 
way  separated  from  osmium,  and  obtained  in  a  melted  state,  while 
the  foreign  metals,  such  as  iron,  chromium,  &c.,  are  oxidized,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lime  with  which  the  material  is  mixed,  or  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  crucibles  in  which  the  fusion  is  effected.  The  lime  cru- 
cibles used  in  this  operation  appear  to  exercise  a  remarkable  purifying 
influence  upon  the  metal,  which  becomes  as  sofl  as  the  finest  copper. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  method  may  be  the  germ  of  a  new  sys- 
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tern  of  wori(ing  platinum,  and  that  it  may  be  a  meaiu  of  nduciif  the 
OMt  of  the  metal. 

Another  important  &ct  mentioned  by  H.  Deville  ia,  that  an  alloy 
of  platinum  with  thirty  per  cent  of  ifaodinm,  a  metal  bequentlj  imo- 
eiated  with  natire  platinum,  could  be  eanly  wi^ed  after  fumm  and 
nfining,  and  that  it  ia  not  acted  upon  by  nitnhydiodiloric  add,  aa 
platinum  ii. 

The  •eparation  of  platinam  finm  othw  metali  with  which  it  ia 
alloyed,  may  be  effected  with  tolerable  eaae.  From  nlver  it  may  be 
Mpaiated  by  bmling  the  granulated  alloy  with  coneoitrated  •olphuiie 
acid,  which  diiaolvea  nlver  aad  leaTei  platinum,  which  may  be  puri- 
fied by  K^utioD  in  nitiohydrachlocie  acid,  and  preripitation  as  dooUe 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  after  the  eeparation  of  dilorida 
of  nlrer.  From  gold  it  may  be  aepaiated  by  melting  the  allt^  inA 
three  timea  iti  weight  of  tilTer,  and  parting  with  nitric  add  in  the 
mual  manner.  In  thia  eaae  the  platinam  ii  disaolTed  by  the  nitrie 
add,  and  may  be  obtained  ai  double  diloride,  after  the  nlTer  hai 
beat  predptated  and  separated  at  chloride,  from  the  lolution.  Or  the 
alloy  of  gold  and  platinum  may  be  diHolred  by  nitrohydrocMoric 
add,  and  the  gold  predpitated  by  lulphate  of  iron,  whtdi  does  not 
preci^ntate  platinum. 

From  other  metala  platinum  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the 
alloy  with  hydrodiloric  or  nitric  add,  then  diiaalTing  the  rendue  by 
nitrohydrochloric  add,  and  predpitating  the  platinum  aa  double 
diloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  by  adding  chloride  of  ammtmiDm 
to  the  lolutiMi. 

PoBNAOK  OF  He.  Divilli,  befbrbkd  to  at  pmi  S83. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THB  APPLICATION  OP  OALYAIVISM  TO  TBI  IZTBAOTION  OP  TBBTH. 

To  tk$  SdUer  ^  ike  Qmatierfy  Jomnud  of  DmUtd  Bckmm. 

Sib,— I  thank  you  for  the  iniertion  of  my  lait  connnunication 
from  Dr.  Berry,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  *<  A  Letter  of  Enquiry  re- 
specting the  Application  of  Galyaniflm  to  the  Extraction  of  Teeth." 
Judging  frnn  the  contents  of  the  second,  and  enclosed  letter, 
from  the  same  gentleman,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  recommend  it  to 
the  serious  oonrideration  of  the  profession  generally,  as  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  and  by  your  kindness  in  giring 
it  publicity,  the  subject  will  undoubtedly  become  a  popular  one. 

The  letter  I  hare  just  reoeiyed,  and  I  hasten  to  forward  it  to  you 
at  once.  BeUere  me,  yours  truly, 

Hull,  August  18, 1858.  J.  W.  Dayinpobt. 


781,  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  July  28,  1858. 

Dbab  Sib,— Tour  polite  &youn  were  leceiTed  yesterday,  for 
which  please  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

I  am  delighted  to  find,  that  my  former  connnunication  possessed 
sufficient  interest  to  induce  you  to  giro  it  your  valuable  consideration. 

I  am  somewhat  dinpp<nnted  to  find,  that  the  application  of  Gal- 
Tanism  for  the  purpose  referred  to,  is  not  known  to  the  profession  in 
England,  but  the  nest  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,  may  possibly  bring  something  to  light  on  the  subject. 

In  Uie  meantime  I  would  state,  that  we  find  it  to  work  admirably. 
Persons  who  hare  been  suffering  fer  years  bom  diseased  teeth,  dread- 
ing the  ezeruciatmg  pain  from  haying  them  extracted,  and  also  dread- 
ing the  evil  effects  of  chloroform,  will  now  sit  down  quite  composedly 
and  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  teeth  and  stumps  taken  out  in  half- 
811-hour,  thereby  prerenting  much  delay,  whidi  will  inyariably  be 
met  with  by  the  old  process. 

And  my  experience  enables  me  to  assert  positiTely,  that  eighteen 
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out  of  twentj  declare,  that  they  feel  no  pain  worth  speaking  of,  and 
many  say  they  feel  no  pain  whatever. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  to  you,  the  modus  operandi,  I 
have  two  kinds  of  battery,  one,  a  large,  powerful,  and  very  beautiful 
instrument,  but  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration ;  the  other,  and  the  kind  in  most  general  use,  is  a  small 
sized  oriinary  electro-magnetic  machine,  (almost  any  kind  of  galvanic 
battery  will  answer,)  having  two  flexible  cords,  in  preference  to  the 
usual  copper  wire,  terminating  in  metallic  cylinders  or  handles,  the 
positive  and  negative  poles.  I  prefer  having  the  apparatus  placed  on 
a  small  stand  immediately  behind  the  operating  chair.  All  things 
being  prepared,  and  the  patient  seated,  the  positive  pole  is  placed  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  negative  in  his  left,  or  vice  versa  ;  the  current 
is  then  allowed  to  pass  very  gently  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the 
intensity,  in  order  to  test  how  much  he  can  conveniently  bear  (it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  it  very  strong)  ;  when  that  is  ascertained,  the 
poles  are  removed,  the  handle  taken  off  the  positive  (or  negative),  and 
the  forceps,  elevator,  or  other  instrument  attached  in  its  place,  by  means 
of  a  small  hook  on  the  cord  and  ring  on  the  instrument,  or  by  simply 
twisting  the  cord  around  it ;  the  forceps  are  now  applied  to  the  tooth, 
and  when  properly  adjusted,  the  other  pole  is  immediately  placed  in 
the  hand  of  the  patient  by  an  assistant,  when  by  an  expert  manipu- 
lation, the  offending  member  is  expelled  without  giving  him  time  to 
utter  a  word  of  protest. 

On  looking  over  the  Journal  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
me,  I  there  find  some  remarks  on  page  175,  by  Mr.  John  Humby,  in 
relation  to  taking  impressions.  Mr.  Humby  mentions  the  difficulty 
that  is  frequently  met  with  on  taking  them  in  plaster  of  pans,  on 
account  of  the  time  it  requires  to  remain  in  the  mouth  ;  you  will  find 
that  can  be  obviated,  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  common  table  salt 
in  a  half  tumbler  of  water  for  mixing  your  plaster,  causing  it  to  set 
very  quickly.  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

James  W.  Berrv. 


THE  EXAMINATION  QUESTION. 


Sir, — I  very  much  regretted  to  see  a  protest  signed  by  seventy- 
four  Members  of  the  Profession,  inserted  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Dental  Science.  I  had  hoped,  that  respectable  Members  of  the  Pro- 
fession would  have  seriously  considered  the  consequence  of  excluding 
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800  of  their  Professional  Brethren  from  joining  a  National  Dental 
CoU^! 

None  of  those  gentlemen  eTer  went  through  a  Dental  Examina- 
tion themselTes,  and  eonieqaentlj  had  no  right,  in  principle,  eTer  to 
demand  the  examination  of  an  established  professional  brother,  upoa 
and  by  the  power  which  some  few  of  them  possessed  of  making  an 
iiDJuBt  and  Uliberal  by-law.  If  the  Doital  College  had  been  a  priTate 
dob,  well  and  good ;  make  personal  laws  if  you  please,  but  do  not 
let  some  few  gentlemen  in  council  take  upon  themselyes  to  legislate 
bi  a  professkmal  body  of  some  1500  persons,  so  as  to  exclude  800  or 
1000  out  of  them  !  I  say  exclude,  because  I  do  not  suppose  a  single 
established  Dentist  would  erer  submit  to  go  through  an  examination 
by  the  order  of  men  who  had  neyer  been  examined  themselyes. 

The  Protest  has  a  singular  appearance  in  print ;  it  looks  as  if  it 
was  only  a  Protestation  against  the  infringement  of  certain  laws  re- 
garding the  dection  of  Council ;  but  if  we  are  to  understand  Mr. 
Underwood's  introduction  to  this  Protest,  these  yeiy  seyenty-four 
^testors  would  haye  quietly  allowed  the  new  Council  to  haye  stood 
without  molestation,  had  they  been  as  illiberal  in  professional  feeling 
as  the  signers  of  the  Protest,  •'.  e.  insisted  that  the  800  Members 
of  the  profession  should  be  examiDed  before  they  were  permitted  to 
join  a  College  commenced  upon  independent  principles. 

I  regret,  I  say,  to  see  our  brethren  of  the  profession  signing  such 
an  exclusiye  and  illiberal  document :  of  course  we  shall  now  expect 
and  require,  that  all  of  these  gentlemen  present  themselyes  at  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  go  through  the  proper  curriculum  to 
entitle  them  to  the  designation  of  Surgeon  Dentists,  or  for  oyer  hold 
their  peace  in j  regard  to  independent  principles  and  professional 
union. 

Oni  of  the  Eight  Hundbbd  Gutsidxbs. 
August  1858. 

P.S. — May  I  also  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  the 
profession,  who  haye  been  quietly  waiting  to  see  the  elements  of  dis- 
union settle  down  into  something  like  peacefulness  of  practical  action 
—haye  patience  yet  a  little  longer,  watch  and  wait,  and  justice  and 
progress  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
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THB  NEW  MEDICAL  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Denial  Sdmce. 

Sib, — ^I  haye  long  been  too  painfully  alire  to  our  yeiy  anamdouB 
position  as  Dentists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  never  so  completely 
disgusted  with  our  status,  as,  after  perusing  the  sereral  clauses  insert- 
ed in  the  Medical  Bill  so  recently  passed  the  House.  Of  what  can 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  be  thinking,  when 
he  states,  we  have  cause  for  rejoicing  in,  that  I)entistry  has  been 
*^  raised  from  a  questionable  position."  What  can  he  mean !  nay, 
rather  let  us  half-mast  our  flag,  say  I,  for  certainly  now  our  looked-for 
status  must  be  defunct.  In  the  first  place,  examination  not  bdng 
compulsory,  no  decided  protection  firom  that  source  is  left  us ;  as  will 
be  seen  by  Clause  XLVII,  wherein  it  authorises  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons to  examine  and  grant  certificates  of  fitness  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  being  examined.  Again,  what  is  our  rank  and  position  in 
Clause  LI  V  ?  Why,  until  I  read  this,  I  did  think  we  were,  at  least 
the  connecting  link  between  Sui^eons  and  Chembts !  but,  upon  my 
word,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  placard  I  remember  seeing  when  a  boy, 
on  a  certain  nobleman's  estate,  which  ran  thus — ^^  No  dogs  or  mid- 
shipmen allowed."  Once  more,  this  Clause  does  not  protect  us,  only 
so  far  as  the  same  shall  extend  to  selling  and  compounding,  or  dis- 
pensing medicines ;  whereas,  we  are  distinctly  told  in  Clause  XXXI, 
that,  *^  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recoyer  any  chaise,  in  any  court 
of  law  for  any  medical  or  surgical  adyice,  attendance,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  operation."  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things :  I  want 
to  know,  sir,  what  we  are  to  do  ?  for  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  An  enlightenment  on  this  subject  will 
greatly  oblige.  Yours,  &c. 

August  1858.  A  Stanch  M.  C  D.  E. 


MB.  SIDNEY  LONOHURBT's  PAPER  ON  CONGELATION. 

Sir,  -  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  slight  inaccura- 
cies in  your  report  of  my  paper  on  Congelation* 
Page  204,  line  12,  for  "  other,"  read  "  others." 
Page  205,  line  19,  omit  inyerted  commas  afler  "  years." 
Page  207,  line  5,  for  "  W.  Field,"  read  Mr.  Field. 
52,  Southampton  Row,  Respectfully  yours, 

Russell  Square,  August  31, 1858.  Sidney  Lonohubst* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  few  licensees  for  using  the  patent  apparatufl 
for  the  application  of  congelation  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and 
thereby  producing  a  painless  operation,  perhaps  you  will  he  good 
enough  to  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Longhurst  at  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England, 
May  4,  1857,  on  which  occasion  I  was  accidentally  absent,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  discussion 
which  followed.  I  have  used  the  process  daily,  with  few  exceptions, 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  was  therefore  more  competent  to  speak 
upon  its  **  merits  and  demerits"  than  any  one  who  spoke  upon  the 
subject  after  the  lecturer.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Longhurst,  and  my  only  information  on  his  paper  is  from  your 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  think  I  am  called  upon,  in  candour  to  the  profession,  the  proprietors 
of  the  patent  (Messrs.  Home  and  Thomthwaite),  and  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  may  have  read  your  report,  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  intruding  upon  your 
valuable  space. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  proposes  to  give  **  a  clear  and  concise 
exposition  of  the  real  value  of  congelation  in  dental  operations." 
Now,  I  think  the  conclusion  to  which  any  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  would  arrive,  will  be,  that  he  simply  ^^  damns  it  with  a 
iaint  praise."  He  gives  you  his  opinion  merely,  and  ignores  alto- 
gether those  of  all  previous  authors,  and  any  others  ^  who  may  not  be 
tardy  with  their  replies  and  hostile  criticisms."  He  says — "  These 
I  fear  but  little,  and  shall  heed  less  ;  in  full  confidence,  that  if  they 
restrict  themselves  to  a  truthful  representation  of  facts,  fairly  deduct- 
ed from  their  entire  practices,  not  sounding  loudly  a  few  successful 
cases,  and  carefully  consigning  the  rest  to  oblivion,  their  experience 
will  tend  only  to  corroborate  my  own."  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  my  practice  brings  me  to  a  different  conclusion  upon  the  '^  merits 
and  demerits"  to  that  at  which  Mr.  Longhurst  arrives ;  and,  in  doing 
80, 1  shall  be  quite  as  heedless  of  the  opinions  given  without  experience 
as  he  is  of  all  others,  whether  they  have  tried  it  or  not,  equally 
confident,  that  as  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  those 
who  give  the  principle  a  fair  trial  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  merits 
&r  outbalance  the  demerits  of  congelation  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
That  difficulties  exist,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  insurmountable 
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ones,  IB  only  in  accordance  with  the  natural  constitution  of  all  things 
human :  perfection  is  unknown. 

After  detailing  a  few  cases  and  describing  the  process,  Mr.  Long- 
hurst  says : — '^  From  these  cases  it  may  be  inferred  that  congelation 
is  useless.  Such  an  impression  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  ;  but,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  useless — ^nay,  more,  that  in  a  few  cases  it  is  even 
worse  than  useless,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm.  For  the  robust  and 
vigorous  to  use  it  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  I  consider  it  an  idle 
farce ;  for  the  weak  and  shattered  inyalid,  a  grateful  boon." 

<*  In  all  cases  of  extraction,  an  alleviation  of  the  ordinary  pain 
may  be  confidently  promised  and  expectod.  When  I  say,  that  in  a 
few  cases  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  I  infer,  that  the  amount 
of  pain  abrogated  in  some  instances  is  so  trivial,  as  to  be  quite 
inadequate  to  the  extra  inconvenience,  disappointment  and  expense, 
and  sacrifice  of  time." 

How  can  we  reconcile  these  two  paragraphs  ?  *'  Such  an  im- 
pression" he  does  give;  and  he  concludes  his  paper  by  saying— 
*'  I  have  shewed  it  you  in  its  brightest,  and  in  its  dullest  colouis*« 
its  fiurest,  and  its  ugliest  aspects ;  and  it  is  only  my  regret,  both  for 
ourselves  and  our  patients,  that  its  '*  merits"  and  its  *^  demerits"  are 
not  more  evenly  balanced." 

What  conclusion  else  can  we  arrive  at,  but  that  he  considers  the 
*^  demerits"  outbalance  the  *'  merits  ?"  Such  is  the  '^  impression"  I 
should  get  from  reading  his  paper,  and  such  I  venture  to  affirm  would 
be  the  *'  impression"  made  upon  any  impartial  reader.  Let  me  ask, 
*^  is  it  nothing  (to  use  some  of  his  own  language)  that  it  is  most 
powerful  and  most  useful  where  most  needed,  viz.— enfeebled  and 
nervous  constltutions^for  the  weak  and  shattered  invalid  a  grate- 
ful boon,"  and,  "  in  all  cases,  an  alleviation  of  the  ordinary  pain 
may  be  confidently  promised  and  expected?"  To  all  of  which 
I  can  bear  most  unhesitating  testimony,  from  the  experience  in  a 
large  number  of  cases. 

Surely  this  is  worth  a  great  amount  of  '^  extra  inconvenience,  ex- 
pense, and  expenditure  of  time." 

Every  dentist  knows,  that  many  persons  dread  the  extraction  of 
a  tooth,  to  use  their  own  expression,  *^  worse  than  the  amputation  of 
a  limb,"  and  who  bear  the  pain  and  loss  of  health  consequent  upon 
diseased  teeth  for  years  rather  than  submit  to  the  operation. 

Such  cases  have  come  under  my  observation ;  and  is  it  not  a 
^*  grateful  boon"  that  such  can  and  do  have  an  <<  alleviation"  of  the 
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^  horrid  wrench"  lufficient  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  operation  ? 
But  I  do  not  stop  here  ;  my  firm  unbiassed  opinion  is,  that  nearly  all 
cases  can  be  made  quite  pdnless.  And  here  I  must  remark,  that  Mr. 
Lon^urst  has  omitted  to  mention  one  yeiy  important  point,  that  is, 
that  Teiy  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  each  particular  case 
is  treated  bj  the  operator,  and  that  eadi  must  be  treated  according  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  all  know  that  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  and  much  is  de- 
pendent for  success  on  the  judgment  and  management  of  the  dentist. 
Here  then  may  be  found  a  firuitful  source  of  &ilure  in  many  cases  of 
complete  success,  for  ^^  who  is  in&Uible  ?" 

Again,  I  am  fiu*  from  couYinced  that  our  apparatus  is  perfect.  I 
hare  an  additional  tank  of  warm  water  attached  to  the  refrigerator, 
whereby  the  cooling  down  process  is  continued  for  any  required  length 
of  time,  which  addition  is  perhaps  unknown  to  Mr.  Longhurst,  as  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it. 

I  am  alao  convinced  that  many  other  improvements  can  and  will 
be  added  to  the  apparatus,  when  the  subject  receives  more  attention, 
and  our  experience  suggests  them,  necessity  being  proverbially  the 
^'  mother  of  invention."  I  could  quote  a  large  number  of  valuable 
testimoniala,  to  prove  that  my  view  of  the  case  is  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  that  of  our  author,  and  I  feel  called  upon,  in  justice  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public,  to  give  expression  to  them  through  the  same  me- 
dium, viz.  the  columns  of  the  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science." 
I  might  have  furnished  you  with  cases  from  my  note  book,  and  have 
extended  my  remarks  to  a  much  greater  length,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  far,  and  now  only  remark,  en  pcMani^ 
upon  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  that  it 
tends  to  confirm  my  views.  I  must,  however,  mention  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  simply  from  his  want 
of  experience,  which  he  candidly  acknowledges,  and  that  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  case  of  ^*  after  effects  of  an  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture," but  instead  of  that,  that  the  whole  process  is  perfectly  free 
from  danger  of  any  kind.  And  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
anaesthetic  of  which  I  am  aware. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  the  process  is  trouble- 
some to  the  operator,  and  involves  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
For  these  reasons  alone  it  will  never  become  imiversal ;  the  majority 
of  practitioners  cannot  spare  the  necessary  amount  of  attention,  and 
the  majority  of  patients  will  not  take  the  trouble  and  go  to  the  ex- 
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pense ;  yet  neither  of  these  results  militate  against  the  principle  of 
congelation,  or  prevent  me  in  the  least  from  asserting,  that  it  is  a 
scientific,  beautiful,  and  successful  adaptation  of  nature's  laws  for  the 
mitigation  of  human  suffering. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to 
receive  a  visit  from  any  of  my  professional  brethren,  and  by  ^ving 
them  all  the  information  in  my  power,  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
"  merits"  by  every  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  congelation,  and  by 
seeing  for  themselves,  not  be  left  to  conjecture  upon  mere  theory. 

I  remain.  Sib,  yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  Williams. 
21,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square, 


THB   THETH   OF   PAST   AND   PBESENT    GENERATIONS. 

Mr.  Perkins  versus  Mr.  Hobnb. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Qttarteriy  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sir, — I  find  in  perusing  your  July  number,  that  the  profession 
and  myself  have  been  favoured  with  an  effusion  from  the  brain  of 
Mr.  James  Home,  of  Glasgow,  and  which  effusion  he  has  been 
pleased  to  designate  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  having  read 
the  production  very  carefully  through,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Home  has  not  answered  Mr.  Perkins  at  all,  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  introduced  a  quantity  of  totally  irrelevant  matter,  and 
has  principally  preached  from  a  text  of  his  own  composing.  Mr.  Home 
takes  as  his  point  of  attack,  these  words  from  my  paper : — '^  I  think 
that  having  shewn  that  health  and  longevity  have  improved,  we  have 
a  right  in  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  assume  that  teeth  have 
also  improved ;  if  they  have  not,  it  speaks  but  little  for  our  Profession 
generally."  Having  so  far  quoted  me,  he  ventures  an  impertinent 
remark  about  the  ignorance  or  intelligence  of  the  profession  ;  upon 
which  I  will  merely  observe,  that  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  profession,  by  Mr.  Home's  method  of  answering  an  asser- 
tion, I  am  afraid  that  the  estimate  will  be  a  very  low  one ;  if  we 
attempt  to  measure  the  ignorance  of  the  profession  by  the  same 
standard,  doubtless  the  estimate  will  be  unflatteringly  high. 

When  an  individual  imdertakes  to  answer  an  assertion  or  ques- 
tiuii,  he  should  first  take  good  care  to  understand  tiie  question  or 
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asBeiiion  to  be  answered ;  Mr.  Uarne  has  eyidently  overlooked  this 
important  part  of  the  business  in  his  eagerness  to  inlbrm  the  profes* 
sion  and  the  public  that  he  has  visited  certain  foreign  countries,  and 
in  his  hurry  to  shew 

**  How  much  the  fool  who's  been  to  Rome, 
£xoel8  that  fool  who  stays  at  home,'* 

has  entirely  Tost  sight  of  the  question  contained  in  the  few  words  he 
has  chosen  to  quote  from  my  paper.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  ques- 
tion is.  I  say  that  having  shewn  that  health  and  longevity  have 
improved,  we  have  a  right  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  to 
assume  that  teeth  have  also  improved.  It  is,  or  should  have  been  the 
business  of  Mr.  Home,  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  my  assumption,  to 
have  produced  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Has  he  done  so  ?  Has  he 
shewn  that  as  the  general  health  improves,  the  teeth  deteriorate  ? 
Has  he  shewn  that  men  live  longer  the  more  unhealthy  they  become  ? 
Is  he  prepared  to  prove  that  the  average  duration  of  life  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  less  than  it  was  three  hundred,  or  even  only  fifly  years 
ago  ?  I  don't  think  that  he  has  demonstrated  either  the  first  or  se- 
cond case,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  he  cannot  prove  the  third. 
Again  Mr.  Home  says,  ^*  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Perkins's  theory  and 
deductions,  that  as  longevity  in  cities  improves,  teeth  must  be  better." 
Mr.  Home  does  not  understand  what  he  has  read,  or  he  would  not  at- 
tribute such  a  theory  to  me ;  I  have  not  written  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  have  chosen  to  take  one  ancient  city  where  statistics  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  prove  that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  double  what  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  city  life  and  country  life,  or  between  city  teeth 
and  country  teeth,  such  a  comparison  being  in  my  opinion  unneces- 
sary, the  general  health  being  of  more  consequence  than  the  place  of 
residence ;  and  I  believe  that  unhealthy  children  and  unhealthy  men 
and  women  are  found  both  in  town  and  country ;  but  I  say  that  as 
longevity  has  increased,  mankind  must  he  healthier  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  if  so,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  their  teeth  have 
also  partaken  of  the  general  improvement.  If  Mr.  Home  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  second  paragraph  of  page  18,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Dental  fkienee^  for  April  last,  he  will  find  in  what  man- 
ner I  account  for  the  general  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
health  and  life  of  mankind  ;  thus  I  say :  and  if  we  search  for  infor- 
mation in  the  social  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
resulted  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
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human  nature  ;  improyed  BuigeiTjy  improved  medieal  knowledge, 
cleanlinen  in  the  place  of  filth,  better  feeding,  clothing,  and  homing ; 
in  short  by  doing  all  to  preaerve  life,  instead  of  ignonmtly  or  carelen- 
ly  allowing  disease  to  arise,  increase,  and  carry  off  its  hundreds  and 
thousands ;  where  with  a  proper  knowledge  properly  applied,  tens  and 
hundreds  would  hare  sufficed.  Has  Mr.  Home  anything  to  say 
agunst  this  ?  Have  I  not  written  these  words  ?  Then  by  what 
right,  or  with  what  consistency  can  Mr.  Home  charge  me  with  beix^ 
the  patron  or  defender  of  **  miasmatic  wynds,  courts  and  alleyed 
cities  ?"  (See  his  answer,  page  167  of  Quarterly  Jcwmal  for  July* 
He  says  *^  mjr  experience  proTes  to  me,  that  teeth  are  worse  than  they 
used  to  be."  U$ed to  be!  What  does  that  mean '  Does  it  mean 
lAst  year,  last  century,  or  five  centuries  ago  ? 

He  also  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  old  practitioner, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  children's  teeth,  he  will  admit 
the  fact?  Well,  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  tolerably  old  practitioner; 
indeed,  he  was  in  practice  long,  long,  before  a  certain  Mr.  James 
Home  came  to  live  in  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  which  drcum- 
stance  Mr.  James  Home  of  Olasgow  may  probably  recollect ;  he, 
Mr.  Perkins,  has  also  had  a  considerable  share  of  piactice  with  child- 
ren's teeth,  and  has  found  with  very,  very  few  exceptions  that  where 
the  children's  teeth  were  diseased,  one  or  both  the  parents  had  also 
suffered  from  bad  teeth.  If  Mr.  Home  is  not  prepared  to  admit  tins 
as  a  general  fact,  I  do  not  attach  much  Talue  to  the  *^  n^  experience" 
which  he  so  modestly  puts  forth.  He  further  asks  **  what  do  almost 
all  dentists  affirm  from  their  experience,  whether  in  England,  Soot- 
land,  France,  or  America  ?  Why,  that  the  teeth  of  the  present  gene- 
ration are  much  worse  than  their  fathers'."  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  '*  as  we  cannot  get  at  teeth  statistics,  we  must  be  content  with 
the  experience  of  dentists,  medical  men,  and  the  parents  of  these 
children ;"  and  then  he  goes  all  round  the  world  for  references,  and 
concludes  that  teeth  are  worse  than  they  ^*  used  to  be." 

Now  to  the  first  part  of  this  extract,  I  will  observe,  that  almost 
ail  dentists  do  not  affirm  anything  like  what  Mr.  Home  has  chaiged 
them  with.  There  are  tome  dentists  like  some  other  men,  who  will 
affirm  that  which  is  neither  proTeable  or  probable,  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  think  that  almost  all  dentists  would  do  so ;  even  Mr. 
Home  himself  admits  that  his  assertion  is  not  proveable,  for  he  says, 
**  we  cannot  get  at  teeth  statistics ;"  and  for  any  one  dentist  to  speak 
with  certainty  upon  such  a  matter,  he  would  have  need  of  at  least 
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sixty  yean  pmctiee,  to  which  he  mutt  hare  added  during  that  prac- 
tiee  a  raj  correctly-kept  statistical  account  of  the  teeth  of  all  families 
he  had  attended  during  that  period  ;  he  must  in  short  haye  attended  to 
the  teeth  of  at  least  three  generations  of  the  same  families,  and  have 
etrefoDy  noted  all  that  related  to  them  regarding  their  disease,  stating 
the  age,  at  which  disease  commenced,  the  description  of  tooth  dis- 
eased,  u  well  as  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  he  would  by  these  means 
be  enaUed  to  make  comparisons  between  the  first,  second,  and  third 
generation,  noting  whether  an  improyement  had  taken  place  at  the 
latter  period,  or  otherwise ;  and  whether  that  improvement  or  deteri- 
oration had  occurred,  consecutiyely  or  alternately :  if  consecutiyely, 
he  might  then  speak  with  some  little  confidence  of  hii  experieneey 
pnmding  he  had  met  with  many  cases  which  shewed  the  same  con- 
seeutiye  improyement  or  deterioration.  But  supposing  that  the  al- 
teration experienced  through  three  generations  was  alternate  in  its 
efiects;  then  the  result  would  amount  to  nothing  as  far  as  his  ob- 
Benrations  were  concerned,  except  that  his  experience  had  given  no 
positive  result  at  all.  Whether  Mr.  Home  can  boast  truly  of  anything 
like  the  experience  which  I  have  here  described,  I  think  I  may 
without  presumption,  doubt ;  particularly  as  he  has  spent  so  much 
time  in  travelling. 

I  have  abeady  stated,  and  a  perusal  of  my  paper  will  prove,  that 
I  have  made  no  comparison  whatever  between  city  teeth  and  country 
teeth,  and,  therefore,  what  Mr.  Home  has  chosen  to  say  about  taking 
Advantage  c^my  theory  to  prove  an  assertion  made  gratuitously  and 
irrelevantly  by  himself,  I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of,  than  to  say, 
that  after  reading  his  answer,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  had  he 
introduced  the  Russian  war,  or  any  other  subject,  equally  bearing  upon 
the  case  in  point,  as  a  part  of  my  theory.  I  will  not  take  much  notice 
of  his  statistics  either,  as  they  really  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  case  under  discussion,  though  had  they  been  intelligibly  given, 
they  might  have  been  interesting ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  what  does  Mr.  Home  mean  by  only  one  person  out  of 
fifty-seven' dying  in  the  healthy  country  districts  of  England,  one  out 
of  forty-one  in  London,  and  one  out  of  thirty  in  Liverpool  ?  Does  he 
mean  that  fifty-six  persons  of  every  fif^y-seven  bom  in  the  healthy 
country  districts,  live  for  ever  ?  And  that  the  same  doctrine  applies 
to  London  and  Liverpool,  only  in  a  different  ratio  ? 

The  virulence  with  which  he  attacks  civilization  is  very  arousing, 
but  not  less  amusing  than  his  definition  of  it.     I  have  in  my  paper 
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alluded  to  the  doubtful  advantages  of  the  savage,  or  uncivilized  man 
over  his  civilised  fellow  creature ;  I  have  mentioned  something  about 
a  battle-field  in  South  Africa,  where  savages  had  slain  each  other; 
but  I  should  never  have  thought  of  going  to  ^^  Connaught  in  Ireland, 
or  to  wooded  Windermere,  in  Cumberiand,"  <»,  in  short,  to  any  ag^ 
cultural  district  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  lode  (x  savages; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  which 
our  travelling  author  has  alluded  to  as  being  savages,  will  feel  much 
flattered  by  the  compliment,  although  he  says  that  their  savage  teeth 
are  so  much  better  than  '^  your  boasted  refined  civilized  teeth." 
I  hope  your  readers  generally  will  be  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
cutting  sarcasm  directed  by  Mr.  Home  against  civilization,  and  that 
none  of  them  may  be  induced  to  turn  savages,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  teeth. 

Mr.  Home  has  also  the  very  remarkable  idea  of  country  teeth  and 
ancient  teeth  being  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  says,  for  instance, 
afler  havbg  scattered  to  the  winds  all  ideas  in  fiivour  of  ^^  your  boasted 
refined  civilized  teeth,"  ^*  why  I  speak  thus  strongly  in  &vour  of 
country  teeth  (or  ancient  teeth,  if  he  likes  it  better)  is,  because,  since 
1842, 1  have  paid  some  little  attention  to  city  eermu  country  teeth;" 
and  then  he  tells  you  where  he  travelled  in  France  in  1843  and  1844, 
and  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  town  and  country 
teeth,  or  asking  questions  on  the  subject  of  medical  men,  he  invaiiably 
found  country  teeth  better  than  town  teeth. 

The  part  relating  to  town  and  country  teeth  I  have  already  dis- 
posed of;  but  the  connection  between  country  and  ancient  teeth  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand:  the  two  appellations  are  surely 
quite  distinct.  I  suppose  Mr.  Home  will  not  tell  us  that  there  are  no 
ancient  teeth,  both  in  town  and  country ;  what  then  has  ancient  teeth 
to  do  with  country  teeth,  more  than  with  town  teeth,  or  why  should  I 
like  one  better  than  the  other  ?  Really,  Mr.  Home  is  a  very  funny 
man,  and  such  a  traveller,  too.  He  says,  ^^  for  other  proofs  (forgetting 
that  he  has  not  produced  any  at  all),  let  us  glance  at  America.  Are 
the  teeth  of  even  adults,  say  nothing  of  the  children  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  &c.  equal  to  their 
ancestors  ?  Let  them  shew  you  their  artificial  teeth  as  an  answer." 
Now,  does  Mr.  Home  in  sober  earnestness  think  that  any  man,  being 
asked  the  absurd  and  monstrously  ridiculous  question,  are  your  teeth 
equal  to  your  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago  ?  That  that  man,  being 
a  sane  man,  would  show  his  artificial  teeth  as  an  answer  ?  Ridiculous, 
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Mr.  Home ;  he  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  if  he  deigned 
to  answer  audi  a  question  at  all,  he  would  tell  the  truth,  and  say,  I 
really  do  not  know :  how  should  I  ? 

Again  proceeding  in  the  same  strain,  he  says,  **  -If  we  could  but 
lee  the  diildren  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  or  colonists,  when  Raleigh, 
Lane,  Baltimore,  and  others,  colonised  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  England,  &c.,  and  compare  them  with  the  fearful  teeth  of  New 
York  and  other  cities,  it  would,  I  expect,  giye  quite  sufficient  answers 
to  your  lovers  of  modem  teeth/'  Here  we  are  again,  uttering  non- 
sensical impossibilities ;  if  we  could  see  them,  we  should  be  able  to 
compare  them  with  the  teeth  of  the  present  generation ;  but  we  cannot 
see  them,  and  therefore  cannot  make  any  comparison  between  the  two ; 
and,  consequently,  neither  Mr.  Home  nor  Mr.  Hoof  can  possibly 
know  anything  about  the  matter.  We  are  next  treated  to  a  few 
more  statistics  about  America,  and  ^diat  number  of  people  there  is 
likely  to  be  in  America  in  1950,  which  he  concludes  somewhat  dole- 
fiiUy,  as  follows  :^^  What  will  their  cities  then  be,  and  what  their 
teeth,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  they  now  are  ?"  To  which  I  beg 
to  reply,  that  we  really  cannot  say. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  pursued,  or  followed  Mr.  Home's  answer 
somewhat  further  than  was  necessary,  to  shew  that  he  has  either 
not  understood  the  question  he  had  undertaken  to  answer,  or,  that  he 
has  purposely  made  use  of  my  paper  to  introduce  a  compendious  account 
of  his  own  travels  ;  I  will,  therefore,  now  take  my  leave  of  it ;  but 
be&re  I  conclude,  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  make  a 
&w  remarks  upon  some  of  the  topics  introduced  by  Mr.  Home  into 
his  answer. 

Mr.  Home  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  civilization;    and, 
though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  what  he  means  by  civili- 
zation, yet   it  would   appear    that    he    considers    it    to    consist 
in  the  accumulation  of  human  beings  in  cities,  combined  with  all 
kinds  of  dirt  and  disease ;  with  th^  follies,  extravagances,  and  all  the 
common  sins  against  health  which  are  practised  by  human  beings  in 
sli  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  cities  :  there  being,  gene- 
rally speaking,  more  facility  and  more  temptation  to  excess  of  every 
kind  in  those  places  than  elsewhere.     Now  to  take  such  a  view  of 
civilization  is  simply  to  represent  the  alnise  of  a  good  thing  as  the 
thing  itself,  and  to  ignore  its  use  and  goodness  entirely  :  almost  as 
reasonably    might   we  represent  the  cane  applied  to  the  offending 
Bchoolboy's  back  as  sugar,  and  the  smart  tha^  he  feels  therefrom,  as 
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its  iweetness :  which  would  most  likely  have  the  effect  of  producing 
in  the  mind  of  the  school-boy  as  much  dislike  for  sugar,  or  anything 
sweety  as  Mr.  Home  seems  to  entertain  for  dvilization  :  but  as  in  the 
one  case  there  is  misconcepUon,  and  in  the  other  misrepresentation, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  the  correct  idea  of  the  object  under 
connderation.  I  think  I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contiadictionf 
that  there  is  no  one  good  or  useful  thing  found  naturally,  or  introduced 
by  the  contrivance  of  man  into  this  world,  but  what  may  be  by 
abuse  turned  into  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  or  become  the  source 
of  misery  and  trouble  to  its  possessors.  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  anything  capable  of  producing  good  not  to  be  equally 
capable  of  producing  evil,  if  used  in  an  improper  way.  In 
short,  that  which  is  perfectly  harmless  is  perfectly  useless — I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  thing.  Were  I  to  be  asked  the  question- 
In  what  does  civilization  consist  ?  The  reply  to  be  a  ftdl  one  would 
be  a  very  long  one:  I  would,  without  attempting  to  go  fully 
into  the  question,  suggest  as  the  first  element  of  civilization — 
kindness  and  consideration  for  each  other.  The  next,  would  be  the 
art  of  conversing  by  symbols,  or  in  other  words,  reading  and  writing, 
from  its  simplest  to  its  roost  elaborate  forms;  mechanics,  the- 
oretical and  practical;  navigation,  and  the  sciences  upon  which  it 
depends ;  chemistry ;  medicine — in  short,  all  the  sciences  form  a  part 
of,  and  are  the  offspring  of  civilization. 

To  enumerate  all  that  springs  from  these  elements,  would  almost 
be  impossible  in  a  volume,  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  a 
letter ;  suffice  it  to  say  then,  that  most  of  the  necessaries,  conveni- 
ences, and  luxuries  of  life,  owe  their  existence  to  the  effects  of  dvili* 
zation :  but  the  abuse  of  these  advantages  arises  from  the  want  of 
civilization  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  so  bad  a  use  of  them. 
Dirt  and  disease  in  cities  are  no  more  absolutely  unavoidable,  or  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  cities — than  that  dirt,  filthy  habits,  and 
disease,  are  impossibilities  with  country  life;  indeed  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  dirt  and  consequent  disease  in  cities,  I  believe  arises 
from  the  same  habits  being  practised  in  towns,  as  people  commonlj 
practice  in  the  country,  without  producing  disease,  or  any  particular 
inconvenience ;  the  difference  of  the  two  cases  being  an  accumulation 
and  a  nuisance  in  town,  against  a  beneficial  application  of  the  nui- 
sance material  to  the  surfitce  of  the  earth  in  the  country. 

Having  said  so  much,  to  shew  Mr.  Home  that  civilization  is  not 
an  enemy  to  health  or  good  teeth  either,  although  its  abuses  are  ene- 
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mies  to  both,  I  will  conclude  witli  hoping,  that  the  next  time  Mr. 
Home  attempts  an  answer  to  an  assertion,  or  question,  that  he  will 
take  the  pains  thoroughly  to  understand  what  he  is  going  to  answer ; 
and  further,  that  if  he  quotes  anything  in  a  foreign  language,  that  he 
will  understand  that  also,  or  get  a  correctly  printed  volume  to  copy 
from.  I  am,  Sib,  your  obedient  servant, 

Maida  Hill.  Willum  Pxbkins. 

August  1858. 


MB.  PATBICK  AND  THE  COLLBOB  OF  DBNTISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 

SiB, — I  have  just  been  reading  the  '*  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,"  in  the  College  Transactions 
ftr  18579  and  am  surprised  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Patrick  has  been 
entirely  omitted  from  the  list  of  gentlemen  appointed  as  a  provisional 
Committee  for  the  formation  of  Laws,  &c.,  for  the  then  embryo  Col- 
lege. There  may  be  other  omissions  which  I  have  not  observed :  but 
the  one  I  allude  to  is  so  palpable,  that  I  am  astonished  that  the 
author  of  the  ^^  Ori^,  &c."  should  have  made  it  I  was  present  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  22nd  September  1 856,  and  was  also  one  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee,  and  I  can,  ^without  the  sli^test  doubt  of  the  fact, 
aswrt  that  Mr.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  September 
Meeting,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  Committee ;  alsOy 
that  he  attended  several  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  and  finally—* 
that  he  paid  his  fair  share  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  had  been  requested  to 
fill.  He  ought,  thereforoi  to  have  been  placed  in  company  with  those 
gentlemen  whom  the  author  of  the  *^  Origin,  &c."  says,  *^  liberally  con* 
tributed  with  their  purse,  as  well  as  time,  to  the  promotion  of  the  end 
in  view."  As,  however,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  I  think 
it  only  &ir  that  the  &ct  should  be  generally  known. 

Trusting  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I 
hope  to  see  the  motto  of  the  author  of  the  *^  Origin,  &c."  fairly  car- 
ried out— namely,  Honoub  to  whom  honoub  is  dub. 

London,  September  1, 1858. 
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BRRATUM    IN   RBPOBT   OF   MB.  RYMBB's   PAPBB  ON    IBBBO0IJLBITT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journai  of  Dental  Science. 

SiB, — In  your  report  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  College  of 
Dentists,  held  on  the  let  of  June,  I  am  represented  as  stating,  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Rymer's  excellent  paper  on  ^^  Irregula- 
rities of  the  Teeth,"  that  I  consider  such  irregularities  have  nothing  to 
do  with  articulation  ;  now  as  my  opinion  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
stated,  I  should  feel  it  a  favour  if  you  would  correct  this  important 
error,  and  put  the  word  vocalization  for  articulation.  That  which 
led  me  to  make  the  remark,  was  simply  this : — Mr.  Purland  stated, 
that  he  had  had  a  case,  in  which  a  lady,  after  having  her  teeth  suc- 
cessfully regulated  by  him,  had  acquired  several  additional  notes,  and 
a  greater  freedom  of  vocalization ;  this  led  me  to  state,  that  I  was 
fully  convinced,  and  that  my  convictions  were  supported  by  some  of 
our  first  musical  authorities,  that  the  teeth  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  voice  in  singing,  either  in  its  flexibility,  quality  of  tone, 
or  compass ;  but  as  the  matter  was  not  considered  by  the  Preaident  as 
strictly  in  order  the  subject  dropped. 

I  am,  Sib,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fblix  Wbiss. 
32,  Great  Russel  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

September  1858. 


galvanism  fob  bxtbaction  of  teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Qttarterfy  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sir, — As  many  of  our  professional  brethren  ore  waiting  to  see 
the  results  of  those  parties  who  are  applying  the  galvanic  fluid  to  re- 
move pain  in  dental  operations,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  all 
persons  who  make  the  attempt,  that  they  use  a  galvanic  apparatus, 
whose  currents  can  be  regidaied  at  pleasure.  If  care  is  not  used,  both 
PAIN  and  SHOCK  will  ensue,  when  the  instrument  is  suddbnlt  ap- 
plied to  the  tooth  and  gum.  If  the  conducting  wires  are  also  covered 
with  cloth  (or  some  non-conducting  substance),  nearly  up  to  where 
you  attach  the  copper  wire  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  handles  of  your 
extracting  instrument,  and  the  operator  wears  a  glove  on  the  right 
hand,  not  touching  the  patients,  &c.,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
stand  upon  glass,  or  any  other  insulating  material.     As  yet  all  my 
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extiBctionfl  have  been  without  pain,  although  one  or  two  parties  have 
felt  GiDDiNisB  for  half-an-hoar  or  so,  even  ailer  the  most  gbntle 
current  had  been  applied. 

I  use  an  apparatus  with  six  charged  batteries,  and  so  gradually  in- 
crease the  power,  as  I  may  require  it,  from  one  to  three  or  four 
strength.  By  oradttallt  applying  the  current  upon  the  spot,  a  sort  of 
warai,  stunning  effect  is  produced ;  in  most  cases  no  pain,  in  others, 
pressure  of  the  instrument  is  felt :  in  others,  giddiness  of  head,  &c. 
I  haye  no  doubt  but  that  great  improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
galvanic  apparatus,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rents at  will,  and  yet  have  a  bbasonable  priced  apparatus.  But  to 
those  parties,  if  any,  who  are  inclined  to  use  the  common  cheap 
electric  instrument,  let  me  caution  them  not  to  give  a  sudden  shock  to 
the  system  by  applying  the  charged  dental  instrument  suddbnlt  to 
the  tooth. 

In  all  FIRST  attempts,  let  the  operator  place  the  instrument  upon 
his  otcn  teeth  for  a  minute,  before  extracting,  and  he  will  then  under- 
stand, perhaps,  what  I  mean  by  suggesting  oaution  in  placing  the 
instrument  upon  a  patient's  tooth,  and  particularly  with  women  and 
children. 

Glasgow.  Jambs  Hobnb. 


AN  AWKV9ARD  EXCUSE  FOB  NOT  INSERTING  AN  AWKWARD 

LETTER. 

WB  publish     THB    ANNBXBD    CORBBSPONDBNCB  BBTWBBN   MR.    RTMER 
AND  A   MONTHLY   CONTBMPORARY,   WITHOUT   COMMBNT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Britith  Journal  of  Dented  Science. 

Sib, — My  attention  was  yesterday  called  to  the  list  of  names 
purporting  to  have  been  attached  to  the  protest  handed  in  by  Mr.  Un- 
derwood, to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  on  July  16, 
printed  in  your  impression  for  August,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  although  I  do  so  most  reluctantly,  that  circumstances 
have  arisen  which  will  render  inquiry  as  to  the  atUhenticitjf  of  the 
signatures  necessary.  Such  a  course  being  due  to  the  very  large 
.majority  of  Members  who  refused  to  sign  the  protest. 

Upon  reference  to  the  list  alluded  to,  the  names  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bar- 
ker and  Mr.  G.  Wilson  will  be  found.     Mr.  Barker  was  dead  before 
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the  present  Council  was  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Wils<m  has  emphati- 
eallj  declared  that  he  never  authorised  his  name  to  be  used.  Again, 
some  of  the  other  ngnatures  are  eyidently  in  one  and  the  same  hand- 
writing. 

I  think  I  need  not  take  up  your  space  to  comment  upon  these 
Teiy  remarkable  circumstances.  I  am,  Sib, 

North  End,  Croydon,  Your  obedient  servant, 

September  4,  1858.  SjkMUBL  Lib  Rtmbb. 

The  above  letter  was  not  inserted  for  ^*  bsasons"  thus  ^ven  in 
the  Notices  to  Correspondents :— - 

^'  Mr.  Rymer,  of  Croydon. — We  doubt  whether  we  should  be 
*^  justified  in  publishing  your  letter ;  and  as  it  did  not  arrive  until  afler 
«  our  usual  date  for  receiving  communications,  we  had  not  time  to 
**  give  it  due  consideration." 

North  End,  Croydon,  September  17,  1858 
To  the  Editor  qftke  Briiitk  Journal  of  Denial  Sdenee. 

SiB, — I  am  surprised  to  observe,  in  your  **  Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents," that  my  letter  on  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures  to  the 
protest  against  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  did  not  arrive 
until  after  your  usual  date  for  receiving  communications ;  because  the 
letter  was  posted  here  in  time  for  you  to  receive  it  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  instant,  especially  as  I  see  you  have  published  a  mudi  longer 
letter  than  my  own  (page  264),  dated  the  6th  instant.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  accept  of  such  an  excuse  for  not  publishing  my  letter. 

If  you  had  confined  yourself  to  stating  that  you  doubted  whether 
you  should  be  justified  in  inserting  my  authenticated  communication, 
I  could  have  well  understood  that. 

May  I  request,  that  you  will  favour  me,  by  the  immediate  return 
of  the  letter  in  question.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  fidthfiilly, 

Samuel  L.  Rtkbb. 

The  Editor  of  the  BrUisk  Journal  of  Denial  Science  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Rymer. 

The  letter  of  the  4th  instant  did  not  arrive  until  Monday^ 
6th  September. 

If  the  notice  is  read  correctly,  it  will  appear  that  the  reason  of  the 
non-insertion  of  the  letter  was— because  its  contents  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  required  more  consideratbn  than  could  be  giyen  to  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  late  arrival. 
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The  letter  referred  to  did  not  excite  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
any  liabilitj  in  publishing  it,  and  was  therefore  inserted,  although  it 
did  arriye  after  date. 

Mr.  Weifls'  letter  also  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Rymer's  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  published,  simply  because  it  was  differently 
expressed. 
New   Burlington  Street,  17th  September  1858. 

North  End,  Croydon.     September  20,  1858. 

Sib, — I  b^  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note,  dated  the 
17th  instant,  with  the  enclosure  of  my  letter  of  the  4th  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only  look  upon 
tiie  explanation  as  unsatis&ctory.  The  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
you,  on  the  4th  instant,  was,  I  think,  so  clearly  expressed,  that  an 
unprejudiced  mind  could  have  determined  at  once  upon  the  propriety 
of  its  admission  or  rejection. 

When  you  rejected  my  communication,  the  nuwt  straightforward 
course  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  to  state  in  your  notice  that 
insertion  was  refiued. 

I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  I  shall  publish  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  on  this  subject. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

ALUMINIUM  SUTURES,  A  CHEAP  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

THE  SILVER. 

By  J.  M.  FB0DSHAif,M.D.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Cumberland  Infirmary 

Few  surgeons  who  have  tried  the  silver  suture  will,  I  think,  deny 
the  great  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  thread  or  silk  in  common 
use,  especially  where  union  by  the  first  intention  is  required.  The 
only  drawback  to  its  general  use  appears  to  be  its  great  cost.  As  a 
cheap  substitute  for  this,  I  would  recommend  aluminium,  the  new 
metal  recently  discovered  in  Paris,  possessing  the  same  qualities  for 
sutures  as  silver,  viz. — pliability,  not  causing  any  irritation,  or  be- 
eoming  discoloured ;  and  having  this  advantage,  it  being  half  the 
price.     In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  I  applied  the  silver  and 
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aluminium  alternately,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  wound 
nine  days.  When  examined  at  the  end  of  that  time,  no  perceptible 
difference  could  be  detected  in  them. — Lancet,  Sept.  11, 1858. 


Death  fbom  Ghloboform.-— Some  weeks  since,  William  Rush, 
aged  eleven  years,  residing  near  Towcester,  received  an  injury  of  his 
foot,  which  resulted  in  a  shortening  of  the  toe,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  corresponding  metatarso -phalangeal  joint.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  whether  it  was  a  case  of  dislocation,  or  diseased  joint,  and  as 
any  manipulation  of  the  foot  produced  great  agony,  an  examination 
under  chloroform  was  determined  on,  and  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  family  proceeded  to  administer  it  by  inhalation.  The  resistance 
of  the  patient  defeated  the  efforts  made  to  produce  the  condition 
desired  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  some  six  or  eight  inspira- 
tions appeared  to  be  followed  by  the  effect  intended.  The 
pulse  had  not  indicated  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  countenance  was  composed,  and  natural  in  colour  and  ex- 
pression, and  the  breathing  resembled  natural  sleep.  The  handker- 
chief used  in  administering  the  chloroform  was  placed  in  the 
mother's  hand,  and  the  medical  gentleman  was  again  taking  the 
foot,  when  the  patient  made  two  short  stertorous  inspirations; 
the  chloroform  was  at  once  discontinued,  but  the  change  to  an 
extreme  condition  of  ansesthesia  became  rapidly  apparent ;  the  pulse  fell, 
and  after  a  very  few  hurried  and  feeble  beats  ceased  to  be  perceptible 
at  the  wrist ;  the  lips  assumed  a  livid  hue,  which  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  frothy  mucus  ran  from  the  mouth.  Gold  effusion 
was  freely  applied,  and  the  patient  was  turned  over,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  his  mouth  from  the  pillow.  Thrice  a  succession  of  short  laboured 
inspirations  induced  the  hope  that  the  heart  was  resuming  its  functions. 
Flannels  dipped  in  hot  water  were  immediately  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium, but  in  vain,  for  the  patient  ceased  to  breathe.  The  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect,  that  death  in  this  case  was  caused 
by  chloroform  administered  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain :  the 
general  conjecture,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  chloroform  had  en- 
tered the  air  passages  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  that  which  is 
considered  perfectly  safe. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  July  16,  1858. 

On  Friday  Eyening,  July  16th,  a  Special  General  Meeting  was  held 
pursuant  to  a  circular  issued  by  order  of  the  Council,  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Laws  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Peter  Matthews  the  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  : — I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  many  remarks  to  make 
in  opening  the  business  of  this  evening,  for  you  all  had  a  circular, 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amended  Rules,  and  are  consequently 
well  aware  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  met  together.  The 
Council  consider  it  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in 
certain  of  the  Laws,  and  they  have  called  you  together  to  submit  to 
you  the  changes  which  they  propose.  1  shall  offer  no  further  observa- 
tions at  present,  but  will  proceed  to  the  business  for  the  transaction  of 
which  you  have  been  summoned.    (Hear^  hear), 

Mr.  Underwood. — Before  any  business  is  gone  into,  I  have  to 
hand  in  a  protest,  and  I  will  shortly  explain  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 
The  transactions  of  the  College  are  known  to  every  Member  present, 
and  I  need  not  therefore  go  into  them.  Those  gentlemen  who  some 
time  ago  seceded  from  the  management,  had  but  one  intention  when 
they  retired  from  office,  and  that  was  so  long  as  the  executive  which 
succeeded  them  should  continue  to  act  up  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  they  would  not  oppose  them ;  they  would  take  no  part  in 
the  proceedings,  but  would  preserve  silence.  They  would  not  have 
interfered  with  anything  that  might  have  been  done  here  so  long  as 
the  executive  body  acted  up  to  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  College,  but  they  would  still  have  preserved  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  Institution.  In  the  first  circular  issued  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  no  person 
should  be  eligible  for  membership  except  on  examination,  and  it  was 
upon  the  faith  of  that  rule  that  many  members  of  the  profession 
joined  the  Institution,  for  they  felt  that  if  the  College  were  to  be  of 
any  advantage  to  the  Profession— if  it  were  to  command  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  public,  examination  must  be  the  test  of  ad- 
mission to  the  rights  of  membership  and  not  the  mere  payment  of 
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two  guineas  a  year.  (Htar^  hear).  What  I  am  now  saying,  pro- 
ceeds from  no  captious  spirit—  I  am  simply  explaining  the  feeling 
which  many  gentlemen  besides  myself  entertain  upon  this  all-impor- 
tant question.  The  late  Council  used  the  utmost  means  in  their 
power  to  provide  for  an  official  examination,  and  they  laid  down  a 
curriculum.  That  curriculum,  however,  was  not  to  come  into  force 
for  two  years — the  course  of  examination  so  laid  down  was  not  to 
commence  until  October  185^,  so  that  had  that  arrangement  been 
carried  out,  after  the  month  of  October  1858,  no  person  could  have 
become  a  member  and  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  College  without 
a  satis&ctory  examination.  Last  November  the  Council  sent  round  a 
statement  declaring  thai  they  intended  to  abide  by  that  arrangement, 
and  sixty-four  gentlemen  joined  the  College  in  consequence.  But  in 
the  month  of  June,  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Council  announcing 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  enforce  that  by-law.  Finding,  then, 
that  the  so-called  Council  {Oh^  oh  !)  was  about  to  deprive  the  College 
of  that  which  I  and  many  other  Members  regard  as  essential  in  order 
to  entitle  it  to  the  respect  of  the  Profession  at  large,  and  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  enter  our  protests  in 
the  strongest  manner.    (Interrupti&n^  and  cries  of  Order  and  Chair). 

A  Member. — I  rise,  Sir,  to  protest  against  the  phrase  which  has 
been  used— the  "  so-called"  Council — there  is  no  "  so-called**  Council. 
(^MoTB  interruption), 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  call  upon  the  Chairman  to  put  that  gentleman 
down.     (OA,  oh  I  Interruption^  and  cries  of  Chair). 

The  President.— If  you  appeal  to  me,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  must  do 
my  duty  as  Chairman,     (ffear^  hear), 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  do  appeal  to  you— I  appeal  to  preserve  order. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  must  appeal  to  you  to  support  me. 
{Hear^  hear).  We  have  met  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  to  that 
purpose  the  discussion  must  be  confined.  (Hear^  hear).  I  rule  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is  in  order,  and  I  must  request  you  to  support  me  in 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  office  in  which  you  have  placed  me. 

Mr.  Robinson. — 1  will  support  you. 

The  President. — I  can  hear  you,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Another  Member  rose  and  was  about  to  speak,  but  was  interrupt- 
ed by  cries  of  "  Order"  and  **  Chair." 

The  President. — I  have  no  other  wish  than  to  do  my  duty ;  I 
must  deal  with  all  impartially,  and  in  that  spirit  I  have  decided  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is  in  order.    (Hear).     I  must  entreat  you  who  have 
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placed  me  in  my  present  position  to  aid  me  in  my  endeavour  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  College,  and  I  will  gladly  hear 
what  any  one  haa  to  say,  and  decide  impartially  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  Underwood. — I  assure  you,  sir,  I  feel  myself  perfectly  safe  in 
your  hands.  Let  me  say  that  in  using  the  phrase  the  **  so-called" 
Council,  I  did  it  in  reference  to  the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
not  in  any  inyidious  spirit.  Well,  sir,  I  and  my  friends  who  agree 
with  me,  felt  bound  on  receiving  that  circular  to  take  some  step,  and 
we  were  of  opinion  that  the  step  we  should  take  was  to  protest 
against  the  Council  as  not  having  been  legally  elected.  (0^,  oh!). 
It  was  elected  not  by  law,  but  in  defiance  of  the  law.  (i^o,  no, 
Aeor,  hear^  and  orcUr).  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  invidious  spirit, 
nor  with  any  intention  of  giving  offence,  and  I  claim  my  right  as 
an  Englishman  to  be  heard.     (Cries  of  Order  and  Chair), 

The  President.— I  must  say,  Mr.  Underwood,  that  I  think  you 
are  now  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  way.  (Hear^  hear).  The 
question  is  not  now  whether  we  are  a  council,  or  not ;  that  question 
has  been  decided.  The  Council  has  been  elected,  and  you  had  as 
much  voice  in  that  election  as  any  other  Member.  (No),  You  and 
your  friends,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
meeting,  and  held  up  your  hands  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  was  to  select  the  Council  from  the  Members,  you  having 
declined  to  remain  Members  of  that  body.  (Heax^  hear),  I  myself 
asked  you  to  consent  to  be  nominated,  but  you  refused.  You  said— 
"  No,  you  would  take  no  part  in  the  matter."  (Hear).  But  you 
voted  for  the  Committee,  and  when  the  question  was  put,  you  held 
up  your  hand  with  the  rest.  I  say  then,  that  every  thing  was  done 
openly  and  according  to  law.  Every  man  came  and  voted  as  he 
pleased,  and  no  man  was  prevented.  We  do  therefore  consider  our- 
selves a  legally-appointed  Council ;  and  I  must  say,  that  when  you 
talk  about  protesting  against  the  legality  of  the  CouncU,  you  are  tra- 
velling out  of  the  way.  (Cheers),  The  question  for  our  considera- 
tion this  evening  is  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  laws  of  the  College, 
and  if  you  will  confine  your  observations  to  that  subject,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  you.     (Hear^  hear), 

Mr.  Underwood. — I  bow,  sir,  with  all  respect,  to  your  decision. 
I  have  simply  then,  as  you  have  so  decided,  to  hand  in,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  friends,  sixty-eight  protests,  and  to  take  my  leave  of 
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the  meeting.     At  the  same  time  I  must  request  you  to  see  that  these 
protests  are  duly  entered  in  the  records  of  the  College. 

The  protests  were  handed  to  the  President,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
and  his  friends  rose  to  leave. 

The  President. — But  will  you  not  stay  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
in  answer  to  your  observations  about  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.— No,  sir~-we  all  of  us  retire. 

Mr.  Underwood,  and  the  other  Members  who  took  part  with  him, 
then  retired  from  the  meeting. 

The  President.-— Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  to  business. 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  what  I  have  said,  that  we  are 
a  duly  elected  Council.     (Hear^  hear^  and  cheers), 

Mr.  Purland. — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Tibbs? 

The  President.— Certainly. 

Mr.  Purland. — The  question  has  reference  ^  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. When  we  met  to  consider  the  legality  of  the  late  Council,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  met  by  another  motioD, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  viz.,  that  a  Committee  of  five  should  be  elec- 
ted to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  had  arisen.  Upon  that  Committee 
Mr.  Underwood  was  nominated,  together  with  some  of  his  friends 
who  act  with  him,  but  they  all  declined  to  serve.  My  name  was 
then  joined  with  others  to  get  up  a  new  Council ;  but,  before  the 
question  was  put,  I  asked  Mr.  Tibbs — ^'  How  will  your  resolution 
agree  with  law  No.  4  ?"  His  answer  was— ^^  I  put  aside  all  law  : 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  laws  remun  in  abeyance  until  the  new 
Council  is  elected ;  and  I  hope,  when  they  are  elected,  that  their  first 
business  will  be  the  revision  of  the  laws."  No  opposition  was  made 
to  the  motion — no  word  of  opposition  came  from  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  just  left  the  room ;  and  owing  to  an  observation  which 
I  heard,  I  was  induced  to  look  over  to  where  they  were  sitting ;  and 
when  the  question  was  put,  I  distinctly  saw  them  hold  up  their 
hands  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  I  would  not  have  sat 
upon  the  Committee,  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  I  was  acting  ac- 
cording to  law  ;  and  I  wish  now  to  ask  Mr.  Tibbs,  if  I  am  not  right 
in  what  I  am  now  saying. 

Mr.  Tibbs.— I  do  not  quite  understand  the  whole  of  the  question  ; 
but  the  gist  of  it  appears  to  be — did  those  gentlemen  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  ? 
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Mr.  Pi]rland.^And  the  eoniequent  abeyance  of  the  law,  pending 
the  election  of  the  new  Council  ? 

Mr.  Tibbe.— No  doubt  they  agreed  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that.  And 
Mr.  Underwood  himaelf  named  Mr.  San  to  lerve  upon  it.  (Heor^  hear  J, 
I  am  not  a  party  man.  My  sole  object  is  the  benefit  of  the  dental 
profession,  and  I  may  honestly  say,  that  I  have  no  personal  interest 
to  serre,  for  I  haye  almost  done  with  the  profession,  and  I  have  no 
son  who  will  succeed  me. 

The  President. — WeU,  gentlemen,  these  protests  have  been  pla- 
ced in  my  hands,  but  they  literally  amount  to  nothing.    They  protest 
against  the  constitution  of  the  Council— but  we  know  that  we  are 
legally  '<  the  CounciL"    We  haye  been  duly  elected  by  yourselves, 
and  therefore  all  our  proceedings  hare  been  legal.     (Cheers).    I  wish, 
howeyer,  that  those  gentlemen  had  staid  for  a  few  moments ;  for  I 
should  like  to  haye  said  something  to  them  which  perhaps  would  haye 
done  them  good.    I  think,  that  face  to  fiice  explanations  are  always 
the  most  satisfiulory.     There  has  been  so  much  writing  one  way,  and 
writing  the  other  way,  that  speaking  face  to  &oe  is  really  necessary, 
to  enable  us  to  understand  each  other,  and  to  know  each  other's  in-* 
tentions.    We  haye  found  it  necessaiy  to  revise  these  laws,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  a  firm  stand,  to  carry  out  what  we  have  always 
wished  to  carry  out,  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  in 
making  this  College  a  means  of  raising  the  status,  and  upholding  the 
independence  of  the  profession.     (Hear^  hear).    We  are  not  going  to 
abolish  the  law,  but  merely  to  abolish  the  absurd  curriculum  which 
the  late  Council  proposed,  a  curriculum  which  was  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which  we  Jbelieve  we  should  find 
to  be  impossible  in  practise.     Then  the  by-law  for  examining  can- 
didates before  admission  was  never  confirmed  or  certified  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  generally ;  but  if  our  predecessors  were  so  anxious 
fijr  it,  why  did  they  not  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  propose 
it,  and  have  it  confirmed  while  they  were  in  office  ?     Why  did  they 
leave  it  for  the  present  Council  to  carry  out  ?     Upon  maturely  consi- 
dering the  subject,  we  felt  that  we  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  the 
dental  profession.    We  believe  that  the  arrangements  we  have  made 
for  the  Dental  College  of  England,  are  such  as  will  satisfy  every  un- 
prejudiced mind ;  for  they  will,  if  fiurly  acted  upon,  tend  to  establish 
the  position,  and  uphold  the  independence  of  that  profession.     I  will 
state  briefly  the  heads  of  what  we  propose  to  do ;  and  I  do  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statements  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  gone  away, 
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that  we  do  not  require  any  examination.  This  is  what  we  haye 
under  our  consideration  for  the  future.  We  intend — ^these,  however, 
are  merely  the  rough  heads,  open  to  such  modification  as  may  be 
thought  desirable — we  intend,  that  the  law  as  to  examination  shall 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  1861 ;  thereby  jiving  every 
assistant  ample  time  to  perfect  himself.  We  propose  then,  that  every 
new  candidate  shall  be  required  to  produce  a  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  some  other  recognised  body,  for  licensing  sur- 
geons. In  this  we  shall  be  taking  a  firm  and  an  honourable  poution. 
Secondly — We  propose  that  the  candidate  shall  produce  a  certificate 
of  having  been  articled  to  a  practising  dentist  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  years,  which  certificate  is  to  be  led  with  the  Secretary  a 
certain  number  of  days  previous  to  the  examination.  Thirdly — We 
propose,  that  before  this  law  comes  into  operation,  the  Associates  shall 
be  eligible  by  passing  a  dental  examination  only.  Fourthly— 'We 
propose,  that  any  Member,  who  remains  a  Member  three  years  after 
the  ratification  of  these  rules,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  the 
College ;  and  that  every  Member,  before  these  regulations  come  into 
force,  shall  be  entitled  to  his  diploma  in  the  third  year  of  his  Mem- 
'bership.  These  are  the  general  heads  of  what  we  propose.  You 
will  see,  that  every  Member  of  the  College  will  be  entitled  to  the  di- 
ploma after  three  years  of  Membership,  until  the  new  r^ulation 
comes  into  operation,  and  this,  I  submit,  by  giving  us  three  years  of 
supervision,  will  be,  for  all  present  purposes,  a  sufficient  test.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  this  explanation,  that  gentlemen  may  not  mis- 
apprehend our  intentions.  I  am  most  desirous  that  it  should  be  pub- 
licly known,  that  we  do  not,  as  some  persons  seem  to  suppose,  intend 
to  make  this  an  institution  for  mere  talking,  but  a  College  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  fSear^  hear).  And  if  the  Council  do  not 
do  their  duty  to  your  satisfaction,  I  hope  that  you  will  put  other  per- 
sons in  their  places ;  but  if  they  do  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution efficiently,  and  to  your  satisfaction,  then  I  trust  you  will  re- 
member, that  they  came  forward  in  an  emergency  to  accept  the  ofiice 
at  your  bidding,  and  to  do  their  best,  when  none  others  would  under- 
take the  duty.     (Hear^  hear), 

Mr.  Tibbs. — I  must  beg  permission  to  reply  to  one  or  two  obser- 
vations that  have  fallen  from  the  Chairman.  First  with  regard  to 
the  curriculum  which  you,  sir,  have  thought  fit  to  characterize  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Council  by  which  it 
was  passed,  and,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  every  article  of  it  was  agreed  to 
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unanimously.  (No^fivm  Mr.  Perkins  J,  I  believe,  with  one  exccp* 
tion,  it  was  unanimous,  f^o^  no  J,  I  repeat  my  belief,  that 
it  was  carried  unanimously,  except  one  clause,  and  that  was 
carried  by  the  Chairman's  vote.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  you 
can,  in  justice  to  yourself^  or  to  me  and  those  other  gentlemen  who 
acted  with  us,  term  it  a  ridiculous  curriculum.  (Hear),  For  my 
part,  I  felt  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
more  than  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  don't  think  so.  I  should  have 
been  very  willing,  when  I  entered  the  profession,  to  have  submitted  to 
such  an  examination  myself;  and  I  trust  you  will  think  again,  before 
you  designate  it  as  a  ridiculous  curriculum.  I  confess  that  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you 
are  acting  wisely  in  putting  off  the  execution  of  your  scheme  for  so 
long  a  time,  because  I  fear  that  by  doing  so,  you  will  lay  yourselves 
open  to  accusations,  that  you  are  blinking  the  question.  In  reply 
to  another  observation  which  fell  from  you,  sir,  I  must  remark,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  come  here  to  ask  the  Members  of  the 
College  generally  to  agree  to  any  by-law  that  you  may  make.  Your 
former  law,  and  your  intended  law  says  that  the  Council  have  the 
power  to  make  by-laws,  and  there  is  no  condition  attached  to  this 
power.  The  Council  are  appointed  the  Executive  of  the  College, 
and  when  you  have  no  longer  confidence  in  the  Council,  the  proper 
coarse  is  to  put  them  out,  and  appoint  others  in  their  places.  If 
they  are  to  come  before  the  general  body  to  obtain  its  sanction  to 
every  one  of  their  transactions  before  they  are  carried  into  effect, 
we  should  be  just  as  well  without  any  Council  at  all.  I  think 
that  the  by-law  which  you  designate  as  ridiculous,  is  still  the 
by-law  of  the  College,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  departed  from 
in  any  essential  particular. 

Mr.  Rymer. — I  think  that  Mr.  Tibbs  is  mistaken,  as  regards  the 
power  of  the  Council.  The  law  unquestionably  states,  that  the 
Council  may  make  by-laws,  but  only  such  as  are  in  consonance  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  College.  (Hear^  hear).  Suppose  they 
Were  to  pass  a  by-law,  that  the  subscription  should  be  five  guineas  a 
year  instead  of  two;  this^  I  apprehend,  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
the  consent  oFthe  general  body,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  so  with  reference  to  this  examination,  the  sixth 
fundamental  law  states,  that  election  may  take  place  upon  certain 
conditions,  not  involving  the  question  of  examination.  As  we  exist  at 
present,  the  Council  have  no  power  to  put  their  veto  on  this  law,  and 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  couxae  we 
are  taking.     (^Hear^  hear), 

Mr.  Tibbs. — I  am  sony  to  say,  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Rymer. 

A  Member.-^I  submit  that  that  is  not  the  question  before  the 
Meeting. 

The  President— I  think  it  is  a  material  point,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  therefore  that  we  should  have  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting 
upon  it.    (HeoTy  hear). 

A  Member. — I  quite  agree  that  the  law  is  as  Mr.  Tibbs  has 
described  it,  but  being  somewhat  more  democratic  in  my  views  than 
many  Members,  I  should  prefer  that  all  our  actions  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Members  at  large,  and  be  confirmed  by  them.  That  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  but  I  know  that  many  differ  fix>m  me  ;  for 
when  I  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  I  felt  hurt  at  what  had  taken  place 
about  the  amalgamation  question  not  having  been  communicated  to 
the  Members  of  the  College  generally,  and  said,  that  I  thought  he 
might  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  seeing  that  he  came  to  my 
house  day  after  day  to  consult  about  the  affidrs  of  the  Institution, 
he  replied,  that  it  was  a  question  entirely  for  the  Council,  and  with 
which  I,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do.  I  said,  that  I  could  not  agree 
with  him,  and  that  if  I  were  in  his  place,  and  he  in  mine,  and  upon 
any  subject  vitally  concerning  the  Members  at  laige,  I  were  asked  a 
question,  I  should  state  what  had  taken  place.  My  opinion  is,  that 
every  Member  of  the  College  has  as  much  right  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Council  Room,  as  the  Members  of  the  Council  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  Perkins. — ^We  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  College,  a 
clause,  that  the  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  make  by-laws. 
This  power  is  very  loosely  given,  but  it  never  could  have  been 
intended  that  we  should  have  the  power  to  destroy  a  constitutional 
law,  which  we  should  do,  if  we  were,  upon  our  own  authority,  to 
institute  a  different  curriculum  to  that  laid  down  in  law  No.  6.  If 
by  a  by-law  we  make  a  different  condition  for  the  entrance  of  Mem- 
bers, we  in  effect  destroy  that  law.  And  the  17th  law  says,  that 
no  change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  College  shall  be  made, 
except  with  the  consent  of  a  General  Meeting:  Though,  therefore, 
the  Council  have  the  power  to  make  by-laws,  they  have  not  the 
power  to  make  by-laws  that  would  in  effect  stultify  the  constitu- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Tibbs. — But  are  these  same  laws  to  be  in  force  for  ever  ? 
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Mr.  Perkins.— No,  the  17th  law  givei  you  the  power  of  altering 
them  at  a  special  meeting,  and  this  is  such  a  meeting  which  has  been 
coDTenedfor  this  erening.  The  Council  have  thought  it  right  to 
make  certain  alterations  and  reyisions,  and  they  have  called  this  ge- 
neral meeting  to  confirm  or  to  nullify  what  they  haye  done.  I  thought 
that  the  late  Council  was  exceeding  its  power  in  making  the  new 
curriculmn,  and  I  opposed  every  part  of  it.  I  was  supported  in  my 
opposition  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Derby,  and  one  or  two  others.  J  op- 
posed the  clause  altogether,  except  as  regarded  that  part  of  it  which 
referred  strictly  to  dental  education.  All  that  portion  relating  to  the 
physiological  business,  and  the  clinical  business,  a  slight  knowledge 
of  which  I  consider  sufficient  for  our  profession,  I  opposed.  This 
change,  therefore,  had  not  my  consent,  and  I  contend,  that  the 
Council,  in  passing  such  a  curriculum,  abolished  the  6th  constitu- 
tional law,  and  thereby  exceeded  their  power. 

Mr.  Tibbs. — ^What  I  meant  was,  that  there  was  no  hand  held  up 
in  the  Council  against  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.^ You  are  mistaken.     I  did  raise  my  hand  against  it. 

Mr.  Tibbs..— Well,  you  ought  to  know  best. 

Mr.  Perkins.— -Certainly ;  for  I  was  the  opposing  party. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission  we  will 
proceed  to  the  reyision  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  as  the  proposed  dianges  are  submitted  to  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  any  remarks  upon  them  that  you  may  be  pleased  to 
make.  The  first  and  second  laws  are  not  altered ;  shall  we  say,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  confirmed  ? 

Laws  1  and  2  were  read  oyer  and  confirmed. 

Law  3  was  put,  and  carrried  as  follows :— - 

"^  Law  8.-^The  College  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Associates. 
**  Honorary  Members  and  Corresponding  Members  may  be  elected  in 
^accordance  with  Laws  13  and  14." 

Mr.  Rymer  moyed  Law  4. 

Mr.  Beimett  suggested,  that  an  alteration  should  be  inserted, 
enabling  assistants,  who  had  paid  their  subscriptions,  imder  the  idea 
of  one  day  becoming  members,  to  haye  the  right  to  yote  on  ques- 
tions of  yital  impovtance,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  the  College. 

The  President  thought,  that  in  such  a  case,  eyery  Assistant  who 
had  paid  his  subscription  should  haye  the  right  both  to  speak  and  to 
yote. 
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Mr.  Rymer,  suggested  an  amendment  to  meet  the  object,  and  the 
Law  was  confirmed  in  the  following  terms  :— - 

"  Law  4. — The  priTileges  of  Members  shall  consist  in  the  right 
'^  of  Toting  at  all  General  Meetings,  of  attending  ordinary  Monthly 
^^  Meetings,  and  all  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  which  may  take 
"  place  at  the  College.  Each  Member,  whose  Subscription  is  not  in 
*'  arrear,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  yearly  Copy  of  the  Transactions  of 
*'  the  College.  Honorary  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  all  the 
*'  privileges  of  Members,  but  shall  have  no  share  in  the  direction  of 
"  the  affairs  of  the  College." 

Mr.  Rymer  moved,  that  Law  5  be  confirmed  as  follows : — 

*^  Law  5.  — The  affairs  of  the  College  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
"  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries, 
*^  and  by  a  Council  of  fifteen  others,  to  be  elected  annually,  by  and 
^*  from  amongst  the  Members  of  the  College.  One-third  of  such 
^'  Council  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  fst 
"  re-election.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
'^  tary  or  Secretaries,  shall  be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council. 
*^  The  mode  of  election  shall  be  as  follows : — The  Chairman  and  two 
*^  Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  the  poU  shall  commence  by  each 
'*  Member  present  personally  delivering  his  balloting  paper  to  the 
'^  Chairman.  Country  Members  who  have  the  privilege  of  votmg 
**  by  proxy,  shall,  if  they  exercise  their  privilege,  send  their  proxy- 
**  papers  under  cover,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 
^*  The  Chairman  shall  deposit  all  balloting  papers  in  the  balloting-box. 
*'  The  poll  to  remain  open  from  half-past  seven  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
**  evening,  when  the  Chairman  and  Scrutineers,  attended  by  one  of 
"  the  Secretaries,  shall  reflre,  cast  the  poll,  and  sign  the  return.  In 
"  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  cast- 
"  ing  vote." 

Mr.  Jordan  asked  why  Assistants  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Rymer  explained,  that  in  making  the  distinction  recognised  in 
the  rule,  they  were  only  following  in  the  wake  of  other  similar  in- 
stitutions. There  must  be  a  distinction,  and  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  Assistants  were  only  called  upon  to  pay  half  the  amount  of 
subscription. 

Mr.  Bennett  proposed  an  amendment,  requiring  that  the  names 
of  candidates  for  the  Council,  nominated  by  Members  not  connected 
with  that  body,  should  have  their  names  inserted  in,  and  sent  out 
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with  the  house  list,  without  distinction,  his  object  being  to  make  the 
election  more  popular. 

Mr.  Thomson  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  adopted,  and  the  Law  was  confirmed,  with  the  addition 
of  the  following  words  : — 

^  Any  Member  of  the  College  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the 
^  Council,  on  being  proposed  by  five  other  Members,  such  proposi- 
^  tion  to  be  sent  to  the  Council  one  month  previous  to  the  Annual 
*'  General  Meeting,  and  the  names  of  such  Candidates  shall  be  printed 
*'  with  the  house  list." 

Mr.  Rymer  moved  Law  6. 
Law  6.  —The  Subscriptions  to  the  College  shall  be  as  follows  :^ 
The  payment  of  j621  in  one  sum  to  be  considered  as  a  life  compo- 
**  sition ;  otherwise  an  annual  subscription  of  j£2  :  23  shall  be  paid 
by  each  Member.     The  annual  subscription  of  Associates  shall  be 
^*  Mi  :  Ib,  Members    shall   pay   a  fee   of  £]:  Is  on  entering  the 
College,  and  Associates  a  fee  of  lOs  6d. 

All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  advance.  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates whose  subscriptions  are  not  paid  within  four  months  of  the 
^  date  on  which  they  are  due,  shall  forfeit  the  privileges  of  member- 
^^  ship  until  the  subscription  shall  be  paid.  If  not  paid  within  twelve 
'^  months  after  it  is  due,  the  membership  shall  cease.  The  Council 
shall,  however,  possess  the  power  to  re-admit  such  defaulting  mem- 
ber upon  his  paying  his  arrears,  if  they,  in  their  discretion,  think 
"  fit  so  to  do,  in  which  case,  the  entrance  fee  will  not  be  required." 

Mr.  Purland. — I  propose,  that  instead  of  four  months,  three 
months  be  introduced ;  and  that  if  the  money  be  not  paid  within 
twelve  months,  the  defaulting  Member  shall  be  struck  off  the  list  of 
the  College. 

A  Member. —  I  second  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Perkins. — I  think  six  months  would  be  rather  sharp  pratice. 
I  agree,  that  the  privilege  should  be  withdrawn  after  three  months 
non-payment,  but  I  think,  if  the  suspended  Member  chooses  to  come 
down  from  his  suspension  within  the  twelve  months,  we  should  rein- 
state hira  on  paying  the  subscription.  Remember  he  will  have  lost 
his  privileges,  possibly  for  nine  months.  I  admit,  that  we  want  some- 
thing definite  on  this  point — we  want  a  law  which  shall  prevent  gen- 
tlemen who  have  once  been  Members,  coming  here  and  claiming  the 
right  to  speak,  and  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  institution,  though 
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they  have  not  paid  their  subacriptiioii,  and  prodably  haye  no  intention  of 
doing  80. 

Mr.  Purland. — I  haye  no  objection  to  give  way. 

A  Member.— I  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  law  stand  as  it 
is.  A  Member  may  be  out  of  the  country,  and  unable  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription within  the  time  mentioned. 

Seyeral  Members. — Then  let  him  pay  in  adyance.     (Hear), 

The  President^We  haye  had  instances  lately  of  gentlemen 
commg  to  our  Meetings  and  making  a  great  noise,  interrupting  the 
proceedings,  although  they  had  not  pud  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it 
hardly  fiur  that  persons  under  such  circumstances  should  be  allowed 
to  come  in  to  upset  the  business,  and  thwart  the  wishes  of  those  who 
haye  paid  their  fees.     (Hear^  hear), 

A  Member. — Just  so ;  and  if  this  proposal  is  adopted  we  shall 
haye  the  power  to  tell  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  here  in  the 
early  part  of  this  eyening,  the  next  time  they  come,  ^'  you  haye  no 
right  here,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  stay ;"  for  I  belieye  I  am  right 
in  saying  as  regards  seyeral  of  them,  that  they  haye  not  pidd  their 
subscriptions,  and  that  their  only  object  is  to  break  up  the  College. 
I  say  we  ought  to  sliut  them  out. 

The  President. — I  want  to  shut  nobody  out ;  I  want  their  money. 
(BeoTy  and  a  laugh). 

The  Member.  ^-But  they  would  shut  you  out  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Purland's  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the 
law  as  altered  was  adopted. 

Law  7  was  agreed  to  as  follows  :— 

^'  Law  7. — The  Treasurer  shall  demand  and  receiye  for  the  use 
*^  of  the  College  all  moneys  due  or  payable  to  the  College,  and  shall 
**  keep  full  and  particular  accounts  of  all  sums  so  reoeiyed.  An  ac- 
'*  count  in  the  name  of  the  College  shall  be  opened,  and  all  moneys 
«<  deposited  at  a  Banker's,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council." 

Mr.  Rymer  moyed  the  adoption  of  Law  8. 

**  Law  8. — Eyery  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  a  Member 
*'  or  an  Associate,  must  be  proposed  by  two  Members  of  the  College, 
^'  the  Candidate  being  personally  known  to  one  of  them,  and  haying 
*<  deposited  his  entrance  fee,  his  name  shall  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
<<  candidates  of  admission,  and  there  remain  for  at  least  four  weeks 
'*  preyious  to  the  eyening  on  which  the  ballot  takes  place,  and  to  se- 
^«>  cure  election,  two-thirds  of  the  yotes  of  the  Members  must  be  in 
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'^  his  faYOor.  Should  the  Candidate  not  be  elected,  the  entrance  fee 
"  shall  be  returned." 

Mr.  Bennett  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  Assistants 
might  be  nominated  by  associates,  as  well  as  by  Members. 

Mr.  Humby  seconded  the  amendment,  which  aft«r  some  discus- 
sion was  put  to  a  show  of  hands,  and  negatived.  The  Law  No.  8 
was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Laws  9,  10,  11,  12,  IB  and  14,  were  seyerally  proposed  and 
adopted. 

^  Law  9. — Candidates  for  Membership,  on  being  proposed,  shall 
^  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries,  or  one  of  them,  the 
''  following  form,  properly  filled  up : 

*'  We,  and  being 

"  Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  recommend 
^  of  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 

"  admitted  a  Member  of  the  College. 


u 


Signed 
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''Dated 


^  Law  10. — The  names  of  new  Members  shall  be  once  advertised 
"  in  the  Titnei  newspaper  by  the  Council,  at  the  expense  of  the 
''  College,  within  fourteen  days  af^er  their  election.  Such  New 
^  Members  shall  also  be  permitted  to  advertise  that  they  have  been 
'^  elected  Members,  in  the  local  newspapers  of  their  respective  places 
^'  of  abode,  three  times,  at  their  own  expense.  The  following  to  be 
**  the  form  of  advertisement  : 

**  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 


"  Mr.  of  ^ai 

«  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  on 
"the 

"  Signed, 

"  Secretary  or  Secretartes." 

"  Law  11.— No  person  combining  any  kind  of  business  with  the 
"practice  of  the  Dental  Profession,  shall  be  a  Member  of  this 
"  CoUege." 

*^  Law  12. — No  person  shall  be  an  Associate  of  the  College  unless 
"  he  is  an  Assistant  to  a  Dentist.     Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the 
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*'  Monthly  Meetings  upon  the  production  of  an  order  from  the  Mem- 
"  ber  to  whom  they  are  articled." 

^  Law  ]  3. — Retired  Members  of  the  profession  may  be  elected 
*^  Honorary  Members  of  the  College  by  the  Council." 

'*  Law  14.-^uch  Members  of  the  Profession,  residing  out  of  the 
*^  United  Kingdom,  as  may  be  considered  eli^ble  by  the  Council, 
^^  shall  be  nominated  Corresponding  Members  of  the  College." 

Mr.  Rymer  moved  Law  15  as  follows : 

'*  Law  15.^No  person  allowing  his  name  to  be  associated  with 
^'  disreputable  advertisements  of  any  kind,  circulating  hand-bills,  or 
exhibiting  show  cases,  boards  or  placards,  shall  be  a  Member  of  this 
College.  And  any  Member  making  a  public  exhibition  of  the  Di- 
ploma,  or  of  any  other  document  granted  him  by  authority  of  this 
"  College,  shall  have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  of  Members." 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  endeavoured  in  the 
Council  to  introduce  a  Law  in  reference  to  Chemists  practising  the 
Dental  Profession.  I  am  not  now  in  submitting  the  question  to  this 
Meeting,  speaking  as  a  Member  of  the  CouncO,  but  one  exercising 
my  privilege,  simply  as  a  Member  of  the  College.  We  know  that 
we  can  hardly  go  through  any  street  in  London  without  seeing  writ- 
ten up  at  every  Chemist's  shop,  the  word  "  Dentist."  We  know 
that  these  persons  are  not  Dentists,  and  that  they  can  only  cairy 
on  the  Dental  Profession  by  getting  real  Dentists  to  work  for  them, 
they  taking  the  bulk  of  the  profit  and  paying  the  Dentist  who  does 
the  work,  what  they  please.  I  will  not  refer  further  to  the  past, 
because  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Member  of  the  Profession  who  has 
worked  for  a  Chemist,  who  does  not  regret  having  done  so ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  evil  is  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  practice  is  falling  into  the  Chemists' 
hands.  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  cannot  make  a  Law  that 
Chemists  shall  not  be  Dentists,  but  you  can  make  a  Law  prohibiting 
Members  of  this  College  from  working  for  Chemists.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  you  would  then  offend  many  Members  who  do  work 
laxgely  for  Chemists.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  same  object  might  be 
uiged  against  the  law  prohibiting  Members  of  the  College  from  re- 
sorting to  placards  and  advertisements.  But  though  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  may  in  times  past  have  resorted  to  advertising,  we  find  that 
when  they  joined  the  College  they  conformed  to  its  rules,  and  no  lon- 
ger advertised  or  placarded. 

Mr.  Thomson. — If  Dentists  would  not  work  for  Chemists,  there 
would  be  no  Chemists  practising  as  Dentists. 
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Mr.  Jordan. — But  suppoie  a  Chemist  is  also  a  Surgeon,  as  many 
are,  why  is  he  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  Dentist  ? 

Mr.  Tibbs. — Because  three  irons  in  the  fire  are  too  many  to  keep 
hot  at  the  same  time.     (Hear), 

The  President. — And  I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  another  Profession. 
(HeoTy  hear), 

Mr.  Jordan. — That  may  be ;  but  why  is  he  not  qualified  ? 

A  Member. — Simply  because  we  have  a  Law  to  say  that  he  is  not. 

The  President  — There  are  many  Surgeons  who  are  not  qualified 
to  act  as  Dentists. 

Mr.  Thomson  coincided  with  the  President  in  this  opinion. 

The  President. — The  proposition  was  to  exclude  all  Dentists  who 
woiked  for  Chemists,  because  if  Dentists  would  not  work  for  Chemists 
there  would  be  no  Chemists  practising  as  Dentists. 

Mr.  Jordan. — But  you  must  not  suppose  that  all  the  working 
DentiBts  belong  to  this  College ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  say  that  you  would  deprive  a  man  who  might  have  no  other 
employment,  of  the  means  of  getting  a  living  by  prohibiting  his  work- 
ing for  a  Chemist. 

The  President. — That  is  not  the  question.  Every  working 
Dentist  has  a  right  to  live,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  any  man 
should  starve,  because  we  prohibit  Members  of  this  College  working 
for  Chemists. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Law  15  was  postponed  for  a  brief 
interval,  to  afford  Mr.  Spencer  an  opportunity  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  carry  out  his  views. 

Laws  16, 17»  18, 19,  20,  21,  22  and  23  were  adopted  as  follows : — 

^  Law  ]6.— -The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  from 
'^the  list  of  Members,  those  who,  in  their  judgment,  may 
^  do  anything  to  the  discredit  of  the  College,  or  the  annoyance  of  its 
^  Members ;  but  Members  so  removed  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
^  at  a  General  Meeting ;  such  appeal  to  be  made  within  one  calendar 
^  month  of  the  date  of  official  notice  to  the  offending  Member,  other- 
^  wise  the  right  of  appeal  will  be  lost." 

**  Law  17. — An  Anniuil  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  January 
'*  (at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  shall  appoint),  to  receive  the 
*^  Report  of  the  Council ;  to  elect  Officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
^  months,  and  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  College.  Such 
^  Annual  Meeting  may  be  adjourned  by  resolution  thereof  fnm  time 
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<*  to  time,  in  case  the  business  brought  forward  should,  from  any 
"  cause,  not  be  concluded." 

*'  Law  18. — The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Gene- 
*<  ral  Meeting :  and  they  shall  at  all  times  be  bound  to  do  so  on  the 
*<  written  requisition  of  ten  Members^  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
*'  business  to  be  transacted.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
^^  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  the  Members  at  least  fourteen  days  pre- 
«<  yiously,  mentioning  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  no 
*'  other  business  shall  be  introduced  at  such  Meeting/' 

"  Law  19. — At  every  meeting  of  the  College,  or  of  the  CouncQ, 
^*  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  present  shall  be  binding  (except  in 
^'  the  case  referred  to  in  Law  23)  ;  and  at  such  meetings  the  Chair- 
*^  man  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  independently  of  his  vote  as  a  Menn 
"  her  of  the  College,  or  of  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  residing  beyond  twenty  miles  of  Charing  Cross 
shall  be  entitled  to  YOte  by  proxy,  for  the  election  of  Council  and 
^'  Officers ;  and  upon  all  questions  at  General  and  Special  General 
*'  meetings,  upon  a  poll  being  demanded  in  writing,  signed  by  five 
'^  Members.  In  case  of  such  poll  being  demanded,  it  shall  be  the 
**  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  name  a  <fonvenient  day  and  hour  on  which 
'^  the  poll  shall  be  opened  and  closed." 

"  Law  20.— The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Gol- 
*'  lege  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  excepting  in 
*'  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  The  business  at 
"  such  meetings  shall  consist  in  the  election  of  new  Members ;  the 
*'  exhibition  of  specimens  illustrative  of  facts  and  theories  in  connec- 
tion with  dental  science ;  the  reading  of  papers  (the  subject  being 
previously  approved  by  the  Council),  and  general  discussion  bearing 
*'  upon  such  papers.  The  conduct  of  these  meetings  to  be  under  the 
"  entire  control  of  the  Council." 

"  Law  21. — The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  make  By- 
"  laws ;  but  such  By-laws  shall  not  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
"  fundamental  Laws ;  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  and  in 
"  any  of  the  offices,  and  transact  the  general  business  of  the  College." 
"  Law  22. — Every  person,  upon  being  admitted  a  Member  or 
"  Associate  of  this  College,  shall  sign  the  following  Declaration  :-^ 

*  In  consideration  of  my  being  admitted  a  Member  or  Associate  of 
^  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  I  hereby  undertake  to  agree  and 
*  abide  by  the  Laws  and  By-laws  of  the  said  College. 

*  Signed.' 
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^*  Law  23. — The  College  shall  not  be  diisolved  unless  two* 
**  thirds  of  the  Members  shall  vote  for  its  dissolution." 

The  discussion  on  Law  1 5  was  then  resumed,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
moTed  to  insert  after  the  word  *^  placard"  the  following  words  by  way 
of  amendment — *'  or  acting  for,  or  assisting  any  person  who  combines 
**  any  other  business  with  that  of  a  Dentist,  shall  be  a  Member  or 
"  Associate  of  this  College." 

Mr.  Perkins. — I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  Mr.  Spencer;  but  by 
adoptmg  this  amendment,  I  think  we  should  be  dealing  somewhat  too 
hardly  with  men,  who  might  be  in  want  of  bread.  I  am  as  anxious 
as  any  one  to  keep  the  Dental  Profession  in  the  hands  of  the  Dentists, 
but  if  a  working  Dentist  were  actually  in  want  of  employment,  and  a 
Chemist  offered  it  to  him,  it  would  be  cruel  to  prevent  his  accept- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Thomson.^- But  if  the  Chemist  did  not  get  the  order,  the 
Dentist  would.     We  must  recollect,  that  the  Chemist  has  many 
opportunities  of  supplanting  the  profession.     A  person  goes  to  him  to 
cure  the  tooth-ache.     The  Chemist  says  — *'  You  want  artificial  teeth, 
I  can  furnish  you  with  them."     He  gets  the  order,  and  employs 
the  working  dentist  to  execute  it,  pays  him  a  miserable  sum,  while  he 
obtains  the  bulk  of  the  profit.     I  have  recently  seen  a  handbill  circu- 
lated by  a  chemist,  in  which  he  states,  that  afler  twelve  months' 
study,  he  is  about  to  practise  the  profession  of  a  dentist.     He  does 
not  say  he  has  been  taught,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  knows  no- 
thing about  it.     He  will  get  dentists  to  work  for  him,  and  will  make 
a  large  profit  out  of  their  knowledge  and  labour.     It  is  clear  that  if 
the  dentists  were  to  refuse  to  work  for  him,  he  could  not  take  the 
work,  and  it  would  then  go  to  the  legitimate  dentist  direct.     Some 
time  ago,  I  was  applied  to  by  a  chemist  to  tell  him  what  books  he 
had  best  study  to  qualify  himself  as  a  dentist  ^a  laugh),     "  But 
books  won't  do,"  said  I,  "  you  ought  to  have  some  instruction." 
"  That  is  not  necessary,"  he  replied,  "  I  only  want  to  get  a  little 
insight  into  it,  that  I  may  practise  in  a  small  way."     I  have  myself 
refused  three  chemists  as  pupils  :  but  I  consented  to  take  one  who  in- 
tended to  practise  the  dental  profession  only,  and  to  abandon  the 
chemist's  business  ;  and  I  thought  myself  justified  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Bell.— I  entirely  approve  of  Mr.  Spencer's  amendment,  and 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

Mr.  Williams. — My  opinion  accords  with  that  of  Mr.  Perkins— 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  the  screw  on  too  tightly.     Our  object 
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should  be  to  make  the  College  as  powerful  and  useful  as  possible,  but 
by  such  a  clause  we  should,  I  think,  exclude  many  yaluable  members* 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Watt. — The  Preudent  explained,  that  the  woid 
^  chymist"  was  not  in  the  clause ;  the  words  were—"  who  combinea 
any  other  profession  with  that  of  dentist." 

Mr.  Bennett  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tibbs.— As  the  &ther  of  Law  8  I  beg  to  oiler  a  few  remarks* 
By-law  8)  which  I  was  mainly  instrumental  in  passing,  it  is 
declared : — 

"  That  no  person  combining  any  kind  of  business  with  the 
practice  of  the  Dental  profession  shall  be  a  member  of  this  CoU^e." 

Now,  this  amendment  merely  brings  the  asnstants  under  that 
law.  And  it  ought  to  be  so ;  for,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  if 
there  were  no  dentists  to  work  for  the  chymists,  we  should  have  no 
chymist-dentists.  And  I  might  go  still  further,  and  say — ^if  we  had 
had  no  dentists  to  work  for  surgeons,  we  should  haye  no  suigeons 
dentbts.     (Heary  hear).    You  will  not  be  consistent  or  carry  out 

what  you  profess — ^the  protection  of  the  public  against  imposition 

unless  you  make  this  rule.  I  say,  that  we  are  justified  in  putting 
on  the  screw  when  we  find  men  trying  to  pick  our  pockets.  By 
coming  into  the  profesnon  by  a  side  wind,  and  making  it  a  coUater^ 
branch  of  their  own,  these  persons  can  afford  to  work  at  a  lower  price 
than  we  can  do. 

The  amendment  was,  after  some  further  remarks,  put  and  carried, 
and  the  law,  as  amended,  was  confirmed. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  now  come  to  the  last  law. 

Mr.  Tibbs.  — Not  yet :  J  want  you  to  pass  another  before  that. 
I  am  told  that  we  are  not  to  pass  By-law  No.  18,  because  it  is  in 
contravention  of  some  fundamental  law.  Now,  Law  2  says — ^'  The 
objects  for  which  the  College  is  established,  are  to  unite  members  of 
the  Dental  Profession  into  a  recognised  and  independent  body,  and  to 
proYide  or  suggest  means  of  professional  education  and  examination." 
With  that,  the  By-Law  in  question  is  perfectly  consistent!  My 
proposition  is,  that  the  18th  By-Law  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Laws  of  the  College.    It  b — 

*^  Every  Candidate  for  Membership  shall  produce  certificates 
satisfactory  to  the  Council  or  Body  of  Examiners  : — 

1. — That  he  is  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2. — That  he  has  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures  during  two 
separate  Sessions  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Special 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Head,  Nedc,  and  Thorax,  and  Diflsected 
during  two  separate  SeaeionB. 

3. — ^Thathehas  attended  two  oonnes  of  Lectures  during  two 
separate  SesBions  on  Goieral  Surgery  and  Special  Surgery  of  the  Head, 
Neck,  and  Thorax^  with  Clinical  attendance. 

4. — That  he  has  attended  one  course  of  Lectures  on  Therapeutios 
(including  Materia  Medica). 

5. — ^That  he  has  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures  during  two 
separate  Sessions  on  Pathology,  general  and  special 

6d^-^That  he  has  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures  during  two 
separate  Sessions  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery. 

7. — ^That  he  has  attended  one  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy,  specially  applied  to  Dentistry. 

8. — ^That  he  has  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures  during  two 
separate  Sessions,  on  the  Microscopical,  Histological,  and  comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Teeth. 

^  9. — ^That  he  has  attended  during  two  separate  Sessions,  the 
Practical  Department  of  the  College  at  some  Hospital  or  Dispensary 
connected  witb  the  College,  or  otherwise  under  some  competent  Pro- 
fessor approyed  of  hy  the  Council  of  this  College. 

10. — That  he  has  heen  at  least  four  years  studying  the  Mechanical 
Department  of  Dentistry  with  some  competent  Dentist,  and  produce  a 
oertxficate  simed  hy  the  said  Dentist,  or  bis  indentures. 

1 1.— The  Candidate  must  also,  prior  to  examination,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  body  of  Examiners  a  written  Thesis  on  some  subject 
connected  with  Dental  Science  or  Art,  operate  on  the  Natural  Organs, 
and  also  produce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Xxaminers,  demonstrations  of 
his  ability  in  Dental  Mechanism.'' 


ff 


That  is  what  I  wish  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Laws  of  the 
College.  I  do  not  expect  my  proposition  to  be  seconded,  but  I  want 
it  to  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  meeting  that  I  have  proposed  it. 
I  propose  it  in  all  soberness  and  all  seriousness ;  for,  I  think,  that 
until  we  hare  a  better  one,  some  such  examinations  should  be  under- 
gone by  eyery  member.  I  see  no  reason  why  our  profession  should 
not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  surgeon.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  dentist  should  not  attend  his  patient  as  a  medical 
man.  We  haye,  all  of  us,  constantly  cases  coming  before  us  that 
arise  from  constitutional  causes,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  medical  treat- 
ment. But,  as  it  is,  the  conscientious  man  must  send  such  cases  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  One  half  of  the  cases  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  are  to  be  cured  by  medical  treatment  only.  In  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia, for  instance,  you  cannot  cure  the  patient  by  remoying  the  tooth 
•—you  merely  ease  the  pain  at  the  expense  of  the  tooth.  But,  had  you 
the  knowledge,  which  such  an  examination  as  I  propose  would  render 
necessary,  you  would  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  point  out  to  the  Council  what  they  should  do ;  but  if  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  and  could  not  carry  out  this  object,  I  would  not 
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have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  undeiBtood  that 
I  am  speaking  in  no  hostile  or  invidious  spirit,  but  I  think,  that  these 
laws  having  been  passed  all  but  unanimously  in  the  Council,  they 
should  not  now  be  thrown  over.  I  move  that  By-Law  No.  18 
should  be  added  to  the  Laws  of  the  College. 

No  member  having  volunteered  to  second  the  motion-^ 

Mr.  Tibbs  said — As  the  motion  is  not  seconded,  it  must,  of  coune, 
fall  to  the  ground  :  but  I  beg  to  protest,  and  I  hope  my  protest  will 
be  duly  entered,  against  this  valuable  and  important  By-Law  being 
Ignored. 

Mr.  Purland. — It  is  not  ignored ;  it  is  only  postponed. 

Mr.  Tibbs. — Then  I  protest  against  its  postponement  beyond  the 
period  originally  intended ;  viz.,  the  month  of  October. 

The  President. — I  admit  that  there  is  much  matter  in  your  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Tibbs ;  and  as  I  should  be  sorry  that  an  opinion 
should  not  be  taken  with  respect  to  your  motion,  I  rise,  myself,  to 
second  it.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  explain  that  I  used  a  word  at 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  which  was  a  lapsui  lingucB ;  I  did 
not  qualify  it  by  saying,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  that  I  was  sfjeaking 
of  it  as  the  observation  made  by  one  of  the  late  members  of  the 
Council.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  having  been  interrupted  by 
those  gentlemen  who  retired  from  the  room,  I  did  not  make  that 
qualification.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  describe  the  curriculum 
as  ridiculous.  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  that  was  the  remark  made 
by  another  gentleman,  who,  in  speaking  of  it,  said— «'*  Such  a  curricu- 
lum for  us  is  ridiculous,  and  will  drive  them  all  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons."  It  is  right  I  should  make  this  explanation,  as  I  had 
myself  a  hand  in  drawing  up  this  curriculum.  Without  detaining 
you  further,  I  beg  to  second  Mr.  Tibbs's  motion,  in  order  that  such 
remarks  as  gentlemen  may  think  proper  to  ofiTer  may  be  made  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bell. — This  is  a  question  in  which  I  take  much  interest. 
The  by-law  in  question  lays  down  a  certain  curriculum,  which,  I 
believe,  could  never  practically  be  carried  out.  It  says,  that  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  of  this  College  must,  besides  undeigoing  a 
very  strict  examination,  have  regularly  attended  lectures  on  anatomy, 
on  pathology,  on  physiology,  and  on  materia  medica,  at  some  one  of 
the  medical  schools.  That  is  to  say,  that  we  should  all  be  surgeons. 
But  I  do  not  see  any  notice  that  we  are  to  attend  clinical  lectures 
and  hospital  practice.  It  is  not  provided  that  we  are  to  attend 
surgery  and  medical  practice,  without  which,  I  do  not  think  we 
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should  eyer  be  qualified  practitionen.  Our  Chainnan  stated  early 
in  the  eyening,  that  afler  the  month  of  Januaiy  1801,  eyerj 
person  seeking  to  become  a  member  of  this  College  must 
produce  a  certificate  of  membership  firom  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  some  other  recognized  surgical  body.  That  with  the  seryice  of  four 
years  under  articles  to  a  practising  dentist  would,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
meet  the  object  in  yiew  and  giye  us  the  status  required.  But 
with  regard  to  the  examination  proposed  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  my  be- 
lief is,  that  it  would  be  easier,  if  that  were  established,  to  obtain  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  than  the  diploma  of  this 
College.  I  think  there  can  be  yery  little  question  as  to  which  would 
rank  the  highest. 

Mr. . — In  reference  to  one  remark  made  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  I 

must  be  allowed  to  state  that  this  by«law  does,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
trayene  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  College,  so  far  as  regards  the  ad- 
mission of  Members. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  there  being  only  three  hands  held 
up  in  its  fayour,  was  declared  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Tibbs. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  yotes,  for  there 
were  two  more  in  my  fayour  than  I  expected. 

The  President.^!  wish  to  make  one  obseryation  as  to  these  pro- 
tests. The  first  part  of  the  protest  I  haye  already  answered :  but, 
I  obserye,  it  goes  on  to  say— «^*  And  I  further  protest  against  all  acts 
of  the  Council  as  illegal,  and  demand  that  all  monies  of  the  College  ex- 
pended by  such  Council  be  refunded,  each  member  of  the  said  Council 
being  personally  liable  for  the  same."  Now,  in  regard  to  this,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  refund  any  money  which  we  may 
haye  expended  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  College,  if  it  should 
be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  we  should  be  held  personally 
liable.  (Hear^  hear).  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  haye  expended 
little  or  no  money.  All  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the 
late  Council ;  and  all  that  the  present  Council  haye  done  in  the  way 
of  expenditure,  has  been  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  their  prede- 
cessors— ^the  rent  of  the  room,  and  the  senrants  for  their  attendance. 
(Hear^  hear).  If  we  were  called  upon,  therefore,  to  refund  what 
we  haye  expended,  it  would  amount,  probably,  to  not  more  than  a 
yery  few  shillings  a  head.  As  your  Treasurer,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  I  will  take  care  of  the  funds,  and  see  that  no  other 
person  shall  haye  it  in  his  power  to  put  his  hand  upon  one  farthing 
of  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England ; 
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and  while  there  are  half  a  dozen  members  of  that  College  remaining 
together,  it  Bhall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  College,  and 
those  only.  (Cheers).  I  feel  convinced,  that  upon  reflection, 
those  gentlemen  who  have  left  us  so  suddenly  this  eyening,  will  come 
forward  again  to  join  us  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  at  large*  (Heary 
hear). 

Mr.  Rymer. — I  think  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  of 
the  sixty-four  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Underwood  xefeiTed  as  having 
joined  the  College  in  consequence  of  the  circular  in  reference  to  the 
examinations  having  been  sent  out,  not  one  of  them  has  made  any 
complaint  to  the  Council :  but  I  may  add,  that  if  any  one  of  them, 
or  all  of  them,  wish  to  retire,  they  may  receive  back  their  subscrip- 
tions immediately.     (Cheers), 

The  last  Law  was  then  put  and  adopted,  as  follows  :— 

*^  No  change  shall  be  made  in  these  Laws,  except  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose." 

Mr.  Bennett. — We  witnessed  a  most  unpleasant  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evening,  when  a  number  of  gentlemen  retired  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Now,  it  is  my  belief,  that  the  festering 
wound  which  exists  amongst  the  members  of  the  College  may  be 
healed,  and  a  healthy  feeling  restored.  (HeoTj  hear),  I  would  not 
have  presumed  to  take  any  step  myself  in  the  matter,  but  that  I  feel 
that  not  having  sided  with  either  party  (if  I  may  use  the  expression), 
or  spoken  for  or  against  the  one  or  the  other,  I  may  possibly  have 
some  influence  on  that  account.  (Hear,  hear  J,  I  therefore  beg  to 
submit  the  following  proposition  :-^ 

^'  That  a  meeting  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
three  Members  of  the  College  who  have  not  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  late  amalgamation  proceedings,  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  unity  in  the  profession." 

I  have  sanguine  hopes,  that  if  three  gentlemen  who  have  not 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  proceedings  one  way  or  the  other,  were 
to  meet  and  consider  the  subject,  they  might  devise  means  for  re- 
storing unanimity. 

]Mr.  Tibbs. — I  beg  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
conveyed  to  the  President,  for  the  courtesy,  urbanity,  and  firmness 
with  which  he  has  presided  over  this  meeting.     In  doing  so,  I  wish 
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to  call  attention  to  a  remark  of  the  Chainnan's,  in  what  purports  to 
be  a  report  of  the  last  meetbig.     I  find  here,  that  the  Chairman  is 
reported  to  have  said — ^  The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  result  of  a  communication  which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Tibbs, 
one  of  their  Vice-Presidenta.     He  had  told  him  (the  Churman)  that 
he  would  never  leaye  the  College,  although  he  had  a  long  waj  to 
come.    *•  I  will  not  desert  you,'  he  said,  *  as  others  have  done.' " 
Now,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  Chairman  having  said  this,  or 
anything  like  it.     If  he  did  say  so,  it  was  not  in  my  hearing.     (No, 
noj  Jram  the  Presideni).    And  I  did  not  like  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  uncontradicted  that  I  could  animadvert  in  that  way  upon  the 
acts  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men.      I  did  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind  here  imputed  to  me.      In  my  communication  with  the 
Chairman,  I  said  that  I  could  not  accept  office,  seeing  there  was  no 
possibility  of  my  being  useful  in  a  Council  which  was  composed  of 
members  whose  opinions  were  at  variance  with  my  own  on  many 
points.     I  said  that  I  should  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to  the  Council 
if  I  could ;  but  that  I  could  not,  at  present,  see  any  prospect  of  being 
so.    As  to  reflecting  upon  any  one  else's  desertion,  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  such  a  thing.      Indeed,  I  know  not  that  any  one 
has  deserted.    I  don't  know  if  the  same  reporter  is  taking  notes 
now,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  much  annoyed  at  the  report  alto- 
gether— ^for  it  is  anything  but  a  &ithful  record  of  our  proceedings. 
(Hear^  hear). 

The  President. — I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  a  more  unfiiithiul 
report  was  never  written ;  and  by  some  accident,  the  proof  sheet  was 
not  sent  to  me  as  usual  for  examination,  or  I  should  have  corrected 
the  errors  as  far  as  I  could.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hughes,  our  regular 
reporter — who  reports  our  proceedings  admirably^I  may  say,  eer- 
hatim — was  engaged  in  Parliament,  and  could  not  attend.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  applied  to  the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  he  re- 
commended a  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  a  reporter  engaged  on  one 
of  the  London  morning  journals,  and  who,  of  course,  I  supposed  to 
be  competent ;  and  you  see  the  result.  He  put  into  my  mouth  what 
other  people  said,  and  what  I  siud  he  put  into  other  peoples'  mouths. 
Mr.  Hughes,  unfortunately,  is  prevented  by  the  same  cause — ^his 
Parliamentary  duties — from  attending  here  to  night ;  but  we  have 
his  locum  teneru^  who,  I  am  assured,  is  equally  qualified.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hughes  myself;  who,  in  introducing  Mr.  Paul-^the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  taking  notes  for  us-HNiys  (alluding  to  an  observation 
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in  my  letter  not  to  send  me  8uch  a  man  as  we  had  last  time-^one 
who  made  a  lot  of  circles  and  marks  of  all  kinds,  which  I  thought 
he  could  not  afterwards  read),  ^*  I  assure  you,  that  Mr.  Paul  is  not 
merely  a  man  of  mark."  And  now  I  haye  no  doubt,  that  with  Paul  for 
your  reporter,  and  Peter  for  your  chairman,  everything  will  be  done 
satisfactorily. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried  with  acclamation, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 


SPECIAL   GENERAL  MEETING, 

Held  on  Saturday,  August  7th,   1S58. 

This  Meeting  was  convened  in  accordance  with  a  requisition  signed 
by  ten  Members,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  three  Members  who 
have  not  taken  any  active  part  in  the  late  amalgamation  proceedings, 
to  confer  upon  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  unity  in  the 
profession. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  unanimous  and  harmonious  action  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession ;  and  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  witness  a  general  reconciliation  of  its  members.  He  was  not 
aware  in  what  manner  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  originated  the  idea 
contained  in  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  intended  to  proceed  ; 
but  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  gentleman's  views,  as  well  as 
those  of  others  present,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bennett  said,  that  his  object  in  the  present  proceedings  was 
to  unite  the  independent  members  of  the  profession,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Laws  of  the  College.  There  had  been,  for  some  time, 
every  probability  of  such  a  result  being  accomplished,  but  recent 
proceedings  had  rendered  it  apparent  that  serious  obstacles  were  in 
the  way.  At  the  last  meeting,  on  the  IGth  ultimo,  was  witnessed 
several  gentlemen  leaving  the  room,  after  handing  in  a  protest. 
That  was  not  the  way,  in  his  opinion,  of  restoring  unanimity  in  the 
College.  But  such  had  been  the  case,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  profession,  it  had  occurred  to  him,  that  by  ap- 
pointing three  perfectly  independent  members  to  confer  on  the  best 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  present  differences,  there  was  a  greater 
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chance  of  success  than  any  other  way  could  afford.  He  begged  to 
moTe — ^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  upon  the  best 
means  of  bringing  about  unity  in  the  profession ;  such  Committee  to 
connst  of  three  Members  of  the  College,  who  have  not  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  amalgamation  proceedings;  and,  that  this 
Committee  be  requested  to  report  thereon  to  the  Members  at  their 
earliest  convenience."     (Hear^  hear). 

The  President  remarked,  that  the  correct  course  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Council  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
the  members ;  when  the  report  would  be  presented  in  the  customary 
fi>rm. 

Mr.  Bennett  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  leave  out  the  latter 
clause ;  upon  which — 

Mr.  Weiss  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  it  was  important  that  the  Committee  should 
clearly  understand  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  Laws  of  the  College  should  form  the  basis  of  all  deliberations, 
and  he  considered  it  should  not  only  be  understood,  but  distinctly 
expressed,  that  the  Committee  should  report  to  the  Council  the  result 
of  their  labours ;  and  he  begged  to  move  an  addition  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
motion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Purland  could  not  understand  with  whom  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee was  to  confer.  He  would  ask,  whether  with  recusant  Mem- 
bers or  the  opposition  body  ? 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  reply,  intimated  that  he  had  framed  his  motion 
without  any  regard  to  party  distinctions.  He  believed  there  were 
twelve  hundred  dentists  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  College  of  Dentists  to  unite  these  into  one  body.  The  Council 
being  placed  in  a  peculiar  position  from  what  had  passed,  were 
scarcely,  he  thought,  the  proper  parties  to  undertake  the  task  con- 
templated in  his  motion,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  he  preferred  that  a 
Committee  should  be  nominated  ;  he  did  not  predict  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  successful,  nevertheless  they  would  collect  the  opinions  of 
dentists  of  various  ways  of  thinking,  and  the  result  would  probably 
tend  to  attain  the  end  contemplated  in  the  Laws. 

Mr.  Purland  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appoint 
any  Committee  at  all.  As  to  the  seceders,  he  did  not  think  their 
loss  was  to  be  regretted.  Stanch  and  firm  supporters  only  were 
wanted,  to  carry  out  their  objects,  and  he  believed  such  composed  the 
present  Council  and  body  of  Members.     He  was  glad  to  find  outsiders 
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jcnning  the  College  in  such  numben ;  the  long  list  of  candidates  for 
admission  on  the  board  before  them,  was  sufficient  proof  that  no  Com- 
mittee was  required  as  proposed* 

Mr.  Rymer  said  he  could  not  agree  with  what  had  fallen  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Purland,  as  he  thought  it  highly  important  that  genenl 
unanimity  should  be  restored,  if  possible,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Bennett  as  the  only  means,  under  existing  drcum- 
stances,  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end.  He  belieyed,  that  whilst 
two  oppodng  bodies  existed,  no  substantial  benefit  would  result  to  the 
profession.  With  ngud  to  the  seyeral  candidates  for  Membership, 
no  doubt  it  was  gratifying  that  so  many  were  anxious  to  join  the 
College  of  Dentists,  which  already  was  a  numerous  body ;  but  even 
though  they  numbered  eight  hundred,  and  an  opposing  body  of  two 
hundred  or  less  was  in  the  field,  their  efforts  would  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent paralyzed ;  and  so  would  those  of  any  other  society,  whether 
their  numbers  wero  large  or  small,  whilst  the  College  continued  to 
carry  out  its  objects  independently.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Bennett 
would  thereforo  receive  his  cordial  support 

The  President  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  mtention  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  reflect  on  the  Council,  who  had  been  indefii- 
tigable  in  their  endeavours  to  develop  the  objects  of  the  College,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  profession  generally.  He  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  informing  the  meeting  what  the  Council  had  done, 
in  reference  to  the  New  Medical  BiU.  When  that  Bill  was  first 
brought  forward,  dentists  were  not  even  named  in  any  of  its  dauaes. 
And  it  did  seem  to  the  Council,  that  Members  of  the  dental  profea* 
sion  should  at  least  be  exempted  from  such  of  its  provisions  as  affected 
the  recoveiy  of  their  fees  and  just  remuneration,  therefore  they  placed 
themselves  in  communication  with  several  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, including  Mr.  Walpole,  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  was, 
that  dentists  were,  for  the  first  time,  equally  exempted  firom  such 
operations  of  the  Act  as  might  prove  injurious  to  them,  with  the 
chemists,  whose  rights  had  been  always  respected.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Council's  endeavour  to  be  illibe- 
ral ;  they  urged  that  the  ri^ts  of  all  dentists  should  be  recognized— 
not  of  Members  of  the  College  only,  {ffear,  hear).  Again,  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  that  the  opponents  of  the  Col- 
lege had  been  active  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  persuading  him  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  giving  the  College  of  Suigeons  authority  to 
grant  special  dental  diplomas,  and  to  give  Her  Majesty  power  to  grant 
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a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  a  ^*  Britiab  College  of  Dental  SutgeonB." 
ThuB  the  opposing  party  would  have  copied  those  who  have  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  rear  the  College  of  Dentists,  and  even  endeavour  to 
deprive  them  of  their  name.  But  Mr.  Hope  was  immediatelj  waited 
upon — the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  College  of  Dentbts  of  Eng- 
land was  clearly  explained  to  him,  and  he  at  once  decided  upon  stri- 
king out  the  latter  and  offensive  portion  of  the  clause.  He  mentioned 
these  things  to  show  that  the  Council  had  not  been  inactive,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Members  should  know  that  they  were  not 
neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the  profession,  as  attempts  had  been 
made  to  overthrow  the  College  by  Mae  reports,  and  endeavours  to 
damnify  their  proceedings.  Matter  had  appeared  in  print  which  was 
most  unjustifiable,  and  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  emanated  from 
some  of  those  who  aspired  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  profession.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  Bennett  had  no  intention  whatever  to  reflect  upon  the  Coun- 
cil ;  if  they  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  effect  the  object  of  his 
motion,  he  would  say,  let  them  do  it ;  but  he  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  best  accomplished  by  a  Committee  of  three  indepen- 
dent Members,     (ffear^  ^^^). 

Mr.  Bell  quite  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  Commit- 
tee, but  thought  three  too  small  a  number  to  undertake  such  arduous 
duties. 

Mr.  Rymer  said,  that  power  might  be  given  the  Committee  to 
add  to  their  number ;  he  feared  a  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  even  three  gentlemen  for  so  delicate  a  duty 
as  that  contemplated  in  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  with  the  latter  clause 
omitted,  and  the  following  words  substituted — *^  and  that  such  Com- 
mittee report  to  the  Council  at  their  earliest  convenience." 
Carried  netn.  con. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  duly  proposed  to  act  on  the 
Committee,  and  unanimously  approved :-« 

Mr.  8.  Tibbs        ....        Cheltenham 
Mr.  W,  Bennett  ...        -        Bemers  Street 
Mr.  Owen  ....        Islington 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  President,  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Chair,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  August  25,  1858. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  25th  of  August,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  in  Caren- 
dish  Square,  for  the  consideration,  and  confirmation  if  approYed,  of 
the  regulations  adopted  bj  the  Council,  relative  to  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  the  College. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  opened  the  business  by  observing,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  College,  from  the  very  commencement,  had  been  en- 
tirely public.  There  had  been  no  closed  doors,  except  at  the  Council 
meetings ;  and  every  one  had  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
discussions.  They  had  permitted  reporters  to  attend,  and  to  take 
notes  of  all  that  was  sud ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find,  that  this  privi- 
lege, so  freely  accorded  to  all,  had  been  somewhat  abused ;  and  see- 
ing the  reporter  of  the  ^  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  present, 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  whether  the  report  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  written  out  by  him ;  because  it  was  so  imper- 
fectly rendered,  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  gentleman  connected 
with  the  press  could  allow  such  a  report  to  be  published  ?  They 
knew  how  truthfully  and  accurately  their  own  reporter  always  repre- 
sented their  proceedings  ;  and  although  he  (the  President)  should  not 
always  require  an  absolutely  verbatim  report,  he  should  stand  by  the 
maxim  of  Lord  Denman,  that  if  the  reporter  of  a  Journal  gave  a 
(<  garbled"  report  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  at 
law.  Lord  Denman  said  clearly  enough,  that  you  need  not  publish 
every  word  that  was  said ;  but  that  your  report  must  not  be  a  gar- 
bled statement.  Now  their  President,  unfortunately,  had  been 
placed  in  this  very  sad  position,  that  he  had  been  made  to  say,  in  the 
"  Monthly  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  things  which  he  had  never 
uttered;  whilst  what  he  had  said  had  been  struck  out ;  so  that  the  whole 
pith  and  scope  of  his  argument  had  been  lost.  (Cheers).  In  fact,  his 
speeches  had  been  so  garbled,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  version  of 
his  own  utterances.  As  the  reporter  for  that  periodical  was  present, 
he  thought  it  was  fair  to  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that 
he  should  ask  whether  the  report,  as  published,  was  the  report  which 
he  had  furnished  to  that  paper  ? 

The  reporter  declined  to  answer. 

The  President  said,  as  he  could  elicit  no  response,  he  hoped  the 
reporter,  in  future,  would  endeavour  to  represent  fairly  what  occurred 
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at  their  meetings ;  that  he  would  not  strike  out  whole  sentences, 
which  were  very  important,  in  order  to  insert  mere  verbiage,  which 
was  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  Passing  from  this,  however,  and 
coming  to  the  actual  business  of  the  meeting,  he  had  to  submit  to 
them  the  names  of  numerous  gentlemen  who  were  proposed  as  mem- 
bers, and  with  respect  to  whose  election  he  had  to  take  their  *^  Yea" 
or  "  Nay." 

The  following  names  were  then  read  over,  and  every  gentleman 
proposed  was  unanimously  elected  :— 


E.  Carter,  Esq.        -        -        - 

T.  P.  Fay,  Esq. 

£.  Hargreaves,  Esq. 

J.  Home,  Esq.         .        .        . 

T.  K.  Law,  M.D.,  D.D.8. 

G.  Lydden,  Esq.  (Associate)    - 

W,  Margetson,  Esq. 

Donald  Macleod,  Esq. 

B.  L.  Mosely,  Esq.  -        -        - 

H.  Shephard,  Esq.  -        -        - 


Bamsley,  Yorkshire 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Santiago,  Chili 
Wobum  Place,  London 
Dewsbuiy,  Yorkshire 
North  Shields 
Hull,  Yorkshire 
Southsea,  Portsmouth 


Mr.  Rymer  then  read  the  circular  convening  the  Meeting. 
The  President  said  that  they  had  now  heard  the  curriculum  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Coimcil  as  the  condition  of  Membership,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  approve  of  it.  He  regretted  that  there  were 
not  more  Members  of  the  College  present  that  evening,  and  reasons  no 
doubt  could  be  assigned  for  their  absence.  He  did  not  like,  however, 
to  put  reasons  into  any  man's  mouth  ;  but  he  thought  the  absence  of 
a  constituency  might  generally  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in 
the  representatives.  C Cheers),  Without  further  observations,  he 
should  call  upon  Mr.  Bell,  the  original  propounder  of  those  resolutions, 
to  submit  them  to  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that,  as  there  were  so  few  Members  present,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  a  minute  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  resolutions.  They  had  been  fully  argued  and  canvassed  by 
the  Council ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  they  had  been  appro- 
ved by  that  body.  However,  as  the  Meeting  was  a  small  one,  and  as 
he  had  a  very  great  desire  that  resolutions  of  this  importance  should 
be  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  every  Member  of  the  College,  he  should 
beg  to  propose  that  the  views  of  the  Members  at  large  should  be  taken 
upon  them  by  means  of  proxy.     (Cheers), 

Mr.  Rymer  suggested  that  the  correct  business  course  would  be 
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for  Mr.  Bell  to  moye  the  reiolutionB  at  that  Meetings  and  to  tabmit 
them  for  approval  to  the  general  body  afterwarde.  Of  course  they 
were  aware  that  the  majority  of  their  Members  resided  many  mOee 
away  firom  London ;  and  he  recommended,  therefore,  that  these  mat- 
ters, all  important  as  they  were,  should  be  decided  by  a  general  poll. 

The  President  thought  it  important  that  the  recommendations 
proceeding  from  that  Meeting  should  be  fully  indorsed  by  them ;  be- 
cause country  Members  naturally  looked  to  what  the  London  men 
said ;  and  if  they  found  resolutions  unanimously  carried  in  London, 
they  would  most  probably  approve  of  them. 

Mr.  Bell  then  formally  moved  the  first  resolution. 

^'  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  produce  the  Diploma  of  the 
*  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,'  or  that  of  some  recognised  Home  or 
^'  Colonial  licensing  Surgical  body." 

Mr.  Humby  seconded  it,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
could  be  flo  two  opinions  with  respect  to  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Rymer  supported  the  motion.  It  was  important  in  proposing 
a  resolution  of  this  nature,  that  they  should  vindicate  themselves  from 
any  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  might  possibly  be  brought  against 
them.  They  were  a  perfectly  independent  body,  and  yet  they  spoke 
in  that  resolution,  of  going  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  a  diploma. 
His  view  had  been  in  favour  of  complete  independence ;  and  as  the 
resolution  was  now  proposed,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  not 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  to  some 
recognized  licensing  body.  The  Licensing  Surgical  Bodies  were  esta- 
blished Corporations.  If  there  were  no  such  institutions,  he  appre- 
hended that  the  Dentists  would  very  soon  originate  one  for  themselves ; 
and  he  did  not  see,  therefore,  that  by  this  resolution  they  made  them- 
selves at  all  dependant  upon  the  College  of  Suigeons.  If  they  had 
declared  that  they  must  go  before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  be 
examined  by  a  mixed  Board  of  Dentists  and  Surgeons,  they  would  be 
in  fact  tacked  on  to  the  tail  of  the  College.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween that  proposition  and  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  was  clearly 
manifest ;  and  he  thought,  besides,  that  it  was  a  perfectly  liberal  pro- 
position, for  it  was  not  to  come  into  operation  before  three  years. 

Every  respectable  Dentist  would  have  the  opportunity,  in  the 
interim,  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  College,  and  if  he  did  not  avsul 
himself  of  it,  he  would  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  (Ckeen), 
He,  therefore,  supported  the  resolution,  fully  believing  that  it  would 
tend  to  place  the  College  of  Dentbts  in  the  position  which  they 
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deserred  to  occupy.    He  was  ntisfied  that,  ultimately,  they  would 
become  a  united  body.     (Cheers). 

The  Preaident  wished  to  supplement  a  very  few  words.  It  was 
wen  known  that  he  personally  had  no  objection  whateyer  to  go 
befwe  the  CoUege  of  Suigeons.  80  fiur  fiom  it,  he  had,  when  a  young 
man,  entered  at  St.  Oeoige's  Hospital,  and  had  gone  through  all  those 
preliminaries  which  were  essential  to  becoming  a  Surgeon ;  but  a  yery 
serious  domestic  calamity,  the  loss  of  his  eldest  daughter,  just  as  he 
bad  tenninated  his  studies,  quite  prostrated  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  forego  that  which  was,  at  the  time,  a  very  ardent  wish.  Desiring 
now  that  they  should  be  quite  independent,  he  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  resolution  which  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  most 
■ensitiye ;  and  he  belieyed  that  its  effect  would  be  to  giye  them  a 
tteaiing^  and  to  place  them  considerably  in  adyance  of  their  present 
position. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Bell  proposed  the  following  resolution :-« 

^  Gandidates  shall  also  be  required  to  produce  a  Certificate  of 
**  haying  been  articled  to  a  Dental'  Practitioner  for  a  period  of  not  less 
^  than  four  years.  Such  Certificate  to  be  deliyered  to  the  Secretary 
^  of  the  College,  thirty  days  before  the  Candidates  shall  be  eligible 
^  for  their  Dental  Examination." 

He  had,  he  said,  much  pleasure  in  introducing  it  to  their  notice ; 
but  as  it  had  been  carefully  considered  and  discussed,  and  as  his  name 
was  appended  to  it,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  occupy  their 
time  by  telling  them  that  he  approyed  of  the  details  of  the  propoution. 

Mr.  Stoddart  seconded  the  motion,  merely  obserying,  that  it  was 
consequent  upon  the  first. 

It  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bell  proposed,  and  Mr.  Imrie,  Jun.  seconded  the  next  resolution. 

\^  Associates  of  the  College  enrolled,  and  Pupils  who  shall  haye 
^^  been  articled  to  Members  of  the  College,  premus  to  the  foregoing 
*^  regulations  coming  into  operation,  shall  be  eligible  for  Membership, 
*^  by  passing  a  Dental  Examination  only. 

Mr.  Bell  proposed,  and  Mr.  Weiss  seconded  the  last  resolution :— • 

^  Any  Member  who  shall  maintain  his  Membership  for  a  period 
^  of  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  these  Rules,  shall  be  entitled 
^  to  the  Diploma  of  the  College.  And  any  person  who  may  become 
<*  a  Member  preyious  to  tlie  foregomg  Regulations  coming  into  force, 
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*'  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Diploma  of  the  College  upon  the  expiration 
"  of  the  third  year  of  his  Membership." 

Both  were  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  said,  he  trusted  he  should  be  excused,  if  he  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  unanimity  with  which  they  had 
passed  the  resolutions.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  ought  to  stand  or 
fall  by  their  College ;  because  he  believed,  that  as  established,  it 
would  help  to  maintain  their  position,  and  would  in  no  way  derogate 
from  their  dignity.  {Cheers.)  Still,  these  resolutions  were  so  im- 
portant, that  he  thought  they  ought  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  Mem- 
bers by  a  poll ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  that  suggestion  would 
be  acquiesced  in.  He  had  addressed  meetings  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, and  where  the  disposal  of  lai^  sums  of  money  was  at  stake, 
at  which  there  were  not  so  many  gentlemen  present  as  there  were  at 
that  moment ;  but  as  had  been  before  observed,  the  absence  of  Mem- 
bers only  proved  their  confidence  in' the  Executive.     {Cheen,) 

Mr.  Rymer  then  demanded  a  friendly  poll. 

The  Chairman  said  he  quite  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  a  poll ; 
because  he  wished  that  the  opinion  of  every  Member  of  the  College 
should  be  taken,  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  He  should  appoint 
the  poll  to  be  taken  on  Wednesday,  22d  September,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  Rymer  observed,  that  that  was  the  anniversary  of  their  fiiat 
meetmg,  two  years  ago,  at  the  London  Tavern.  He  also  remarked 
upon  the  inaccurate  statement  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  present  at  their  last  meeting.  Instead  of  there  being  only 
fifleen  members  present,  afler  the  dissentients  had  lefl  the  room^  there 
were  thirty  -nine.  This  he  could  say  positively,  for  he  happened  to 
count  the  numbers.     (jOheeri), 

Mr.  Purland,  in  a  courteous  and  complimentary  speech,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  compliment.  He  reminded  the 
meeting  that  he  was  their  Treasurer,  as  well  as  their  President,  and 
that  he  only  occupied  the  latter  position  until  they  should  elect  som^e 
other  person  to  take  his  place.  He  was  there,  however,  by  the  &vour 
of  their  good  opinion,  and  he  relied  upon  the  continuance  of  that  sup- 
port which  had  invariably  been  extended  to  him. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


AN  HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    DENTAL 

SURGERY. 

FBOM    THB    KA&LIXST    PKRIOD    TO   THX  GOMMBIfCBMUrT  OF   THI 

PBX8ENT  CIKTUBT. 

FromKurt  Spreng^t ''  Ouehidite  der  Mediein"  {HUUny  of  Medicine). 
Transiated  frtnn  the  Frendi  oj  A.  T,  L.  Jeurdaifh  wOk  eritkd 
and  ezplanaiory  Nbtee,    By  A.  Hogklbt. 

SouB  explanatkm,  I  coniider,  ib  necessazy,  on  pretenting  to  the 
raaden  of  this  Journal  a  tranalation,  the  first  into  the  English 
language,  of  that  p<Nrtion  of  Sprei^el's  <*  History  of  Medicine"  which 
relates  to  '^  Dental  Surgery." 

Thinking  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  branch  of  science  to  be  a 
subject  somewhat  interesting,  and  not  entirely  unprofitable,  I  set 
about  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  writing  its  history,  firom 
the  earliest  time  to  a  yery  recent  date;  and  for  that  purpose  con- 
sulted, among  others,  the  above  work  of  Sprengel,  which,  although  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  medical  literature,  and  firequently  referred  to 
by  medical  and  other  writers,  has  never  yet  been  translated  into  the 
En^h  language.  But  finding  that  the  chapter  upon  operations 
relating  to  the  teeth  contained  an  historical  summary  of  dental 
surgery  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ooitury,  and,  therefore,  that  my  own  labours  and  intentions  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  anticipated,  and,  also,  that  the  sources  drawn  firom, 
were  some  of  those  to  which  I  had  gone  for  information,  I  determined 
upon  a  translation  of  it  in  preference  to  completing  the  task  I  had 
commenced,  adding  some  of  my  own  materials  in  the  shape  of  notes. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  laudable  attempts  which  are  being 
made  to  raise  the  status  of  the  dental  profession  in  this  country— the 
publication  of  journals  devoted  to  the  '*  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge" 
bearing  directly  upon  dentistiy— 4&nd  a  belief  that  any  addition  to 
the  ^*  knowledge"  of  the  history  of  the  science  may  be  made  *^  useful" 
by  those  who  study  it  as  a  profession,  have  been  the  only  incentives 
to  my  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dented 
Science.  A.  H. 

As  the  dental  art  forms  at  the  present  day  a  dbtinct  branch  of 

surgery,  and  is  cultivated  exclusively  by  one  class  of  practitioners, 
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•0  alto  we  find,  that  itt  practice  among  the  Egyptians,  waa, 
firom  a  reiy  remote  period,  confined  to  a  particular  claae  who  de- 
voted themaeWes  entirely  to  its  study.*  It  was  not,  howeyer, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  physicians,  since  it  is  related  that  Mkvl-' 
lapius  III.,  the  son  of  Arsippus  and  Arsinde,  was  the  first  who 
practised  the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  &bulous  times,  precepts 
had  then  been  given  against  the  inconsiderate  extraction  of  these 
small  bones ;  for  Erasistratus  speaks  of  a  tooth  extractor  in  lead, 
which  was  suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Delphos,  to  indicate  that  only 
teeth  which  were  quite  loose  should  be  extracted.  Hippocrates  also 
recommends  this  precept  before  every  other : — ^*  Extract,"  says  be, 
*^  those  teeth  which  are  decayed  and  loosened ;  but  when  they  are 
neither  decayed  nor  loosened,  yet  cause  violent  pains,  it  is  necessary 
to  cauterise  them."  Heraclides  of  Tar^ntum,  and  Herophilus,  relate 
cases  of  persons  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  extraction  of 
teeth.     Hippocrates  mentions,  likewise,  a  remedy  against  the  fetid- 


*  The  Egyptians  paid  great  attention  to  health  ;  and  so  wisely,  says 
Herodotus,  was  medicine  managed  by  them,  that  no  doctor  was  per- 
mitted to  practise  any  but  his  own  peculiar  branch  ;  some  were  oculists 
who  only  studied  diseases  of  the  eye,  others  attended  solely  to  com- 
plaints of  the  head,  others  to  thoee  of  the  teeth  ;  some  again  confined 
themselves  to  complaints  of  the  intestines,  and  others  to  secret  and 
internal  maladies :  and  it  is  a  singular  fiu;t,  that  their  Dentists  adopted 
a  method  not  very  long  practised  in  Europe,  of  stopping  teeth  with 
gold,  proofr  of  which  have  been  obtained  irom  some  mummies  in 
Thebes.  They  received  certain  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
after  they  had  studied  those  precepts  which  had  been  laid  down  from 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors,  they  were  permitted  to  practice. 
Though  paid  by  the  Government,  it  was  not  illegal  to  receive  fees  for 
their  advice  and  attendance,— TVaveb  iti  Egypt,  by  Sir  G.  WtOmmm, 

Of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manu&cture  of  artificial  teeth, 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Museums  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  valuable 
and  extensive  collection  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Liverpool, 
contains,  among  other  Egyptian  antiquities,  two  pieces  of  artificial  teeth, 
one  of  five  teeth  carved  in  bone,  the  other  of  two  teeth  in  sycamore 
wood  set  in  gold  : — and  Dr.  Purland  has  in  his  collection  a  tooth  found 
pivoted  to  a  stump  in  the  head  of  a  mummy.  Belzoni  and  others  dis- 
covered artificial  teeth  made  of  ^camore  wood,  in  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  Egyptians. 
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11688  of  the  breath,  and  discoloration  of  the  teeth ;  and  Menamachus* 
preacribes  one  for  decayed  teeth. 

Celsus  has  given  a  tolerablj  complete  insight  into  all  the  opera* 
tions  relating  to  the  teeth.     He  advises  not  to  resort  too  hastily  to  the 
extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  unless  compelled  by  imperatiTe  cireunv- 
stances.    When  violait  pains  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  it 
may  be  made  to  &11  in  pieces  by  inserting  into  its  cavity  a  pepper- 
corn, or  ivy  berry,  or  by  placing  around  it  a  preparation  composed  of 
the  prickle  of  the  thomback  (pastinaca)  roasted,  and  afterwards  bruised 
and  mixed  with  resin.     If  scissile  alum,  wrapped  in  a  little  wool,  be 
plaeed  in  the  cavity,  the  tooth  will  be  preserved,  and  the  pain  removed. 
The  points  of  a  decayed  tooth  which  hurt  the  tongue  must  be  filed 
down.    Pftrulides  must  be  completely  removed  by  excision,  and  ulcers 
of  the  gum,  when  excited  by  a  carious  tooth,  should  be  opened,  and  the 
tooth  extracted.     Any  spiculsd  of  bone,  of  which  the  tissue  may  be 
impaired,  must  be  removed,  and  the  bone  afterwards  filed  down* 
When  the  teeth  begin  to  loosen  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their 
roots,  or  the  wasting  of  the  gum,  the  actual  cautery  should  be  applied 
to  the  latter,  which  should  afterwards  be  annointed  with  honey ;  but 
when  extraction  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  gum  must  first  be  de- 
tached fi^m  the  tooth,  and  the  tooth  moved  repeatedly,  until  it  become 
thoroughly  loosened.     The  tooth  is  then,  if  possible,  removed  by  the 
fingers,  or  the  forceps,  if  it  cannot  be  reached  otherwise,  taking  care 
nevertheless,  if  the  tooth  is  decayed,  to  fill  it  with  a  small  piece  of  lint, 
or  lead,  so  that  it  may  not  break  from  the  pressure  of  the  instrument, 
which  must  be  pulled  direct,  lest  the  thin  bone,  the  alveoli,  to  which 
the  bent  fimgs  adhere,  be  broken  in  any  part,  for  the  the  extraction  of 
a  firm  tooth  is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  the  jaw  being  some-* 
times  dislocated,  or  the  operation,  if  performed  on  the  superior  maxil- 
lary, may  communicate  a  shock  to  the  eyes  or  temples. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  the  tooth  to  be  extracted 
is  small,  that  the  forceps  seizes  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  jaw, 
and  when  there  is  a  greater  effusion  of  blood  than  ordinary,  we  may 
discover  that  some  portion  of  the  bone  is  fractured.  In  this  case,  the 
gum  must  be  incised,  and  the  detached  bone  removed  with  small 
pincers,  because,  without  this  precaution,  the  entire  jaw  bone  would 

*  The  preparation  which  Menamachos  composed  for  the  molar  teeth, 
consisted  of  saffron,  cardamom,  soot,  frankincense,  parts  of  figs,  pelli* 
tory,  and  mustard. — CeUtu  de  Medieina, 
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tumefy.  After  this  operation,  a  poultice,  composed  of  meal  and  figs, 
ifl  to  be  applied,  until  matter  be  promoted ;  the  gum  is  then  lanced, 
and  a  search  made  for  the  splinters.  If  the  bone,  without  being 
fiactured,  is  found  to  be  affected  by  caries,  it  is  filed  down. 

Gelsus  scnqped  a  carious  tootii  until  the  decayed  part  was  quite 
removed,  and  then  snnointed  it  with  a  mixture  of  rose  leaves,  nutgalls, 
and  myrzh.  He  fixed  loose  teeth  by  attaching  them  with  a  gold 
thread  to  those  adjoming  that  were  firm,  and  when  in  the  case  of 
children  a  second  tooth  happened  to  grow  before  the  first  had  been  shed, 
he  extracted  the  latter,  and  pressed  upon  the  new  tooth  so  as  to  force 
it  into  its  proper  position.  Such  stumps,  or  portion  of  roots  as 
remained  in  the  alveolus  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  were  removed 
by  a  foreep,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Rizagra. 

Of  the  numerous  tooth  powders  invented  by  the  ancients,  those  of 
Democritus  (of  which  Galen  has  given  the  receipt  in  verse),  and 
Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus  (found  in  8cribonius  Laig:us),  are  th«  most 
distinguished*. 

Scribonius,  who  does  little  more  than  publish  formulas  of  eveiy 
thing  relating  to  sui^ry,  here  abandons  his  ordinary  empiricism,  and 
gives  some  veiy  judicious  precepts.  I  know  well,  says  he,  that  many 
believe  there  is  no  better  remedy  for  toothach  than  extraction,  but 
before  proceeding  to  that,  there  are  many  other  remedies  that  may  be 
successfully  employed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to 
extraction,  even  though  caries  exist,  for  by  removing  the  decayed  por- 


*  Galen  has  transmitted  to  posterity  the  formula  of  two  dentifrices, 
written  in  verse.  Democritus  drew  them  out  of  a  little  book  called 
PythicuSy  which  was  also  the  name  of  him  who  prepared  them ;  one  of 
them  used  the  powder  of  radishes  dried  in  the  sun,  or  of  white  glass 
finely  pulverized  and  mixed  with  Indian  spikenard.  Messalinus  made 
use  of  a  dentifrice  composed  of  burnt  hartshorn,  mastic,  and  8sl-4unmo- 
niac.  Perhaps  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  compositions  were  prefeiabJe 
to  the  dentrifice  which  was  presented  to  Calpumianus  by  Apulias :  the 
charming  verses  by  which  it  was  aocompanied,  announced  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  finest  drugs  of  Arabia.  ^*  It  is  an  excellent  powder,"  says 
he,  **  very  fine,  which  has  the  property  of  whitening  the  teeth,  of 
dissipating  the  swelling  of  the  gums,  and  of  removing  that  which 
adheres  to  them  so  completely,  that  no  traces  of  tartar  can  be  perceived, 
even  when  the  gums  are  exposed  by  laughter."— ^effJios  qf  the  ancient 
Poets,  by  J,  R,  Duval. 
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tion  of  the  tooth  with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  such  removal  causing 
no  pain,  whatever  remains  is  as  sound  as  a  perfect  or  healthy  tooth. 

Violent  toothache  yields  sometimes  to  various  medicaments,  as 
lotions,  fumigations,  applied  to  the  diseased  part.  Loose  teeth  may  be 
tightened  by  a  decoction  of  patience  root  in  wine  or  asses  milk. 
Scribonius  also  mentions  various  preparations  for  tooth  powders,  that 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Galen,  a  great  number  of  which  had  been 
invented  by  Andromachus,  Antiphanus,  Aristocrates,  Diocles,  Criton, 
and  Temocritus. 

Archigenes,  for  the  cure  of  aching  teeth,  recommends  that  they  be 
washed  with  a  decoction  of  gall  nuts,  or  alkekengi  berries,  in  hot 
vinegar.  Into  decayed  teeth  he  inserted  sulphate  of  iron  and  tur- 
pentine, or  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  oil  of  almonds,  of  which  he  also 
poured  a  few  drops  into  the  ear.  Teeth  slightly  inflamed  and  changed 
in  colour,  he  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  peach 
stones,  and  resin,  until  the  pain  had  ceased.  He  mentions  several 
methods  to  prevent  bleeding  of  the  gums.  Appolonius  Migmatopolus 
has  made  known  similar  preparations,  and  marked  out  several  precepts 
relative  to  the  employment  of  vapour  baths,  and  cauterization  of  de- 
cayed teeth.  Injections  of  the  nose  and  ears  he  considers  proper  to 
cure  toothach. 

Gkden  demonstrates  that  the  teeth  are  not  entirely  deprived  of 
sensibility,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  pain  when  they 
are  filed,  from  the  following  facts ;  having  proved  on  himself  that 
the  pain  proceeds  from  the  small  nerves  enclosed  by  the  roots — that 
the  substance  of  the  teeth  may  easily  become  inflamed,  as  denoted  by 
the  throbbing  pain  that  is  felt,  and  the  blackish  colour  they  acquire, 
and,  the  efRcacy  of  antiphlogistics  in  removing  these  complaints.  As 
the  vacillation  of  the  teeth,  observed  among  aged  persons,  does  not 
depend  on  the  teeth  themselves,  but  upon  the  parts  surrounding  them, 
being  caused,  in  fact,  by  their  imperfect  nourishment,  Galen  indicates 
no  other  remedy  than  the  strengthening  the  gums.  He  likewise, 
with  much  sagacity,  advises,  that  before  we  attempt  to  cure  toothach^ 
we  should  endeavour,  above  all,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  it,  as  if  we  can  succeed  in  removing  that,  the  pains  appease  them- 
selves. Dental  caries,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  proceeds  equally 
from  internal  causes.  Galen  extols  above  every  thing  as  a  remedy 
for  toothach,  the  use  of  vapour  baths,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
tooth  of  a  small  piece  of  wax,  pressed  well  in  by  means  of  a  probe. 
When  the  pain  cannot  be  appeased,  the  tooth  should   be  perfotated 
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with  a  small  trephine^  and  the  same  remedies  applied  as  befere  :  if 
ultimately  this  method  fiuls,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  to  remoTe 
the  tooth,  it  can  be  done  without  pain  to  the  patient,  by  the  applica^ 
tion  of  pyrethrin  root  and  strong  vin^ar,  from  the  action  of  which » 
the  remaining  teeth  may  be  presenred  by  corering  them  with  a  layer 
of  wax.  At  the  expirati(m  of  an  hour,  the  tooth  becomes  so  looaenedt 
as  to  be  easily  removed.  It  will  also  fall  out  by  itself  if  placed  in 
contact  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  strong  rinegar. 

Black  hellebore,  or  pnger,  inserted  in  the  tooth,  remoyes  tho 
pain,  and  preyents  foetedity  of  the  breath.  When  from  a  blow  or 
otherwise  a  tooth  b  loosened,  and  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
others,  the  projecting  part  should  be  filed  down,  for  which  purpose  a 
small  file  is  used,  and  the  tooth  is  held  between  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  further  loosened :  as  soon  as  the  operation  causes  pain, 
it  is  suspended,  antidinics  are  administered,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days  it  is  repeated. 

Finally,  Galen,  whilst  agreeing  with  his  contemporaries,  that  it  was 
possible  to  cause  a  tooth  to  fall  in  pieces,  and  that  without  pain ; 
at  the  same  time  advises,  in  one  of  his  writings,  that  in  extracting 
teeth,  it  is  necessary  always  to  commence  the  operation  by  cutting 
around  the  gum. 

According  to  Goelius  Aurelianus,  scarifications  of  the  gums  and 
the  application  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  cheek,  are  frequently  a  great 
relief  in  toothach.  This  complaint  may  also  be  combatted  by  a  sort 
of  cauterization  which  is  applied  by  twisting  some  wool  around  a 
probe,  dipping  it  into  boiling  oil,  and  applying  it  either  to  the 
tooth  itself,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  gum. 

CcbUus  condemns  the  inconsiderate  extraction  of  teeth,  which,  as  it 
removes  the  pain  without  curing  it,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
last  resource  when  every  other  has  failed ;  he  urges,  above  all  things, 
that  care  should  be  taken  in  extracting  teeth  which  are  firmly  fixed, 
as  the  adjacent  parts,  particularly  the  eyes,  are  always  afiected  by 
the  operation,  and  frequently  it  is  not  only  one  tooth,  but  the  entire 
jaw  which  aches  in  such  a  nuumer  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  extract 
all  the  teeth  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

Marcellus  of  Bordeaux  was  considerably  behind  his  predecessors, 
whose  precepts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  generally  very  judicious.  This 
writer  repeats  the  same  words  of  Scribonius,  and  recommends  the  use 
of  amulets  and  other  superstitious  means.  Thus,  when  a  tooth  which 
is  loose  or  painful,  is  to  be  extracted,  the  nose  of  the  patient  should  be 
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rubbed  with  brown  sugar,  itj,  and  green  oil :  he  is  advised  to  hold 
his  breath,  a  stone  is  then  placed  between  his  teeth,  and  he  is  made 
to  dose  his  mouth.  The  fluid  which  causes  the  pain  is  then  seen  to 
flow  from  the  mouth  in  such  quantity  as  frequently  to  fill  three  pots ; 
after  having  cleansed  the  nose  with  pure  oil,  and  rinsed  the  mouth 
with  wine,  the  tooth  is  no  longer  painful,  and  may  be  easily  extracted. 
The  tooth  will  likewise  drop  out  by  itself  if  the  tooth  be  rubbed  with 
African  sponge,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  meddle  with  a  tooth 
which  is  healthy.  To  preserve  oneself  to  a  certainty  from  the  tooth- 
ach  it  is  only  necessary,  at  the  return  of  the  swallow,  to  repair  silently 
to  the  border  of  a  clear  rivulet,  to  take  some  water  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  rub  the  teeth  with  the  forefinger  of  both  hands,  and  repeat 
these  words— '*  Hirudo,  tibi  dico,  quo  modo  hoc  in  nostro  iterum  non 
erit,  sic  mihi  dentes  non  doleant  toto  anno." 

The  teeth,  says  JEtius,  are  open  at  the  roots,  and  these  openings 
admit  small  nerves  coming  from  the  tri-fiicial.  For  this  reason  they 
are  the  only  bones  which  can  become  painful  of  themselves ;  they  are 
nourished  by  the  deposition  of  a  superfluous  nervous  fluid  in  their 
interior ;  but  at  the  period  of  old  age  the  process  of  nutrition  ceases, 
they  then  become  loose,  and  finally  drop  out.  Thus,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  odontalgia,  the  superabundance,  or  want  of  the  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, and  by  either  of  these  we  should  be  guided  in  the  choice  of 
remedies.  These  remarks  of  ^tius  display  a  skilful  anatomist  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  as  those  of  Galen  on  the  inflammation  of 
the  teeth  denote  a  physician  well  versed  in  diagnosis,  ^tius  advo- 
cates the  burning  of  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  teeth,  with  a  probe 
covered  with  wool  and  dipped  into  boiling  oil ;  also  the  excision  of 
abscesses  of  the  gums,  because  when  an  incision  only  is  made  ulcers 
frequently  result  from  it.  When  the  epulb  does  not  yield  promptly 
to  caustics,  it  is  seized  with  pincers  and  excised  with  a  straight  bis- 
toury. When  incision  does  not  suffice  to  cure  ulcers  of  the  gum  it  is 
best  to  extract  the  decayed  tooth  which  occasions  them.  As  to  the 
manner  of  filing  and  extracting  the  teeth  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  caries  with  which  they  may  be  affected,  iOtius  does 
nothing  but  copy  Galen. 

Paulus  iEgineta  distinguishes  very  well  epulis,  a  fleshy  excres* 
cenee  of  the  gum,  growing  above  the  teeth,  firom  parulis,  an  abscess  of 
the  same  gum.     The  former  is  removed  by  raising  it  with  a  hook,  or 
forceps,  and  cutting  it  out  with  a  bistoiuy,  and  the  latter  is  cut 
round  with  a  sharp-cutting  instrument,  although  it  may  sometimes 
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be  cured  by  making  a  simple  indiioii.  After  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient's mouth  should  be  rinsed  with  wine,  and  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  yinegar,  followed  by  an  application  of  Yerdigris.  When  a  tooth 
is  to  be  extracted,  the  gum  must  be  detached  from  it,  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  alveolus.  It  is  then  seized  with  the  Rizagra,  and 
well  shaken,  in  order  to  loosen  it,  and  afterwards  extracted,  by  pulling 
it  perpendicularly.  He  also,  with  Celsus,  recommends,  that  previous 
to  the  operation,  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  be  filled  with  a  small  tent,  so 
that  the  tooth  may  not  be  broken ;  pro^ting  teeth  may  be  filed,  and 
the  same  means  may  be  adopted  for  removing  the  sharp  edges  of  thoee 
that  have  been  broken ;  Paul  admits  with  Galen  the  inflammation  of 
the  teeth,  and  recommends  various  electuaries  and  powders,  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  several  other  diseases. 

*  With  the  exception  of  Galen  and  ^tius,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  teeth  was 
very  limited,  and  their  views  upon  the  subject  extremely  fimciful  and 
imperfect.  Hippocrates  describes  the  teeth  as  a  glutinous  substance;, 
growing  from  the  head  and  jaws,  the  &tty  part  of  which  is  dried  by 
heat,  and  burnt  up,  and  that  they  are  much  harder  than  the  other  bones, 
because  there  is  nothing  cold  in  them.  That  in  the  fcetus  they  are 
nourished  by  the  food  of  the  mother,  and  after  birth,  by  the  milk  which 
the  infimt  sucks  fr^m  the  breast.  He  considers  that  to  have  many  teeth 
is  a  sign  of  living  to  a  considerable  age.  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  teeth 
continue  to  grow  and  increase  in  length  during  life,  which  oonstituteB 
the  difference  between  those  and  the  other  bones  of  the  body.  That  man 
has  more  teeth  than  woman,  and  that  the  same  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  sexes  of  various  classes  of  animals.  Aretasus  con- 
siders that  the  cause  of  tootliach  is  known  only  to  God ;  and  Pliny  re- 
marks on  the  indestructibility  of  these  organs,  that  while  every  other 
part  of  the  bodies  enclosed  in  the  sarcophagi  was  destroyed,  the  teeth 
remained  perfect.  Galen,  who  possessed  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  than  any  other  ancient  writer,  enters  into  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  teeth.  He  defines  them  as 
true  bones,  and  states  that  they  are  formed  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
but  remain  hidden  in  the  alveoli  until  birth.  That  the  canine  teeth  had 
received  the  appellation  of  ocular,  because  branches  are  sent  to  them 
from  a  nerve,  which  distributes  others  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  describes  with 
accuracy  the  forms  of  the  roots  of  the  molar  teeth  of  both  jaws. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  replacement  of  the  natural  teeth  by  artificial  ones,  as  at  the 
period  they  wrote,  and  for  a  considerable  time  previously,  this  branch  of 
the  Dental  art  was  extensively  practised  at  Rome  and  Athens,  as  may  be 
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inferred  from  the  aUnsions  of  Martial  and  Catnllaa,  and  other  satirical 
writers  to  the  manners  and  enstoms  of  the  people. 

CdsnSy  who  describes  most  accurately  the  ▼arioua  operations  in 
I>Bntal  Sorgeiy,  speaks  only  of  the  fixing  of  teetli,  which  are  loosened,  to 
the  adjoining  ones  by  means  of  gold  or  silver  wire ;  a  method  adopted 
nearly  600  years  previously  by  Hippocrates,  and  reconunended  by  him 
chiefly  for  adjusting  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.  And  who  advises^  that 
when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are  placed  In  apposition,  the  teeth 
should,  if  they  be  disturbed  and  loosened,  be  tied  to  others  with  a  gold 
thread.  This  practice  of  fixing  teeth  was  not  an  uncommon  one  at  that 
period,  as  the  following  extract  hovi  the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  will  show  :  the  tenth  of  which,  relating  exclusively  to  burials 
and  funeral  ceremonies,  among  other  directions^  says— ^'  Let  no  gold  be 
used,  but  if  any  one  has  had  his  teeth  fiutened  with  gold,  let  it  be  lawful 
to  bury  or  bum  that  gold  with  the  body." 

**  The  advice  of  the  ancient  poets  upon  the  preservation  of  the  teeth," 
fi>rmed  the  subject  of  a  Paper  read  in  1803,  by  J.  R.  Duval,  before  the 
Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  An  English  translation  of  the  same,  by 
J.  Atkinson,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Dentists  de  la  Jeunesse,"  was 
published  in  London,  1820 :  in  it  will  be  found  many  aUusions  to  the 
wearing  of  artificial  teeth  by  the  ancients. 

fTo  be  continued.  J 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM  AS  APPLIED  TO 

DENTISTRY. 

Both  the  dental  profession  and  the  public  have,  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  had  their  attention  particularly  drawn  to  a  new  method  of 
producing  ansthesia  in  the  operation  of  tooth-drawing ;  and  as  this 
journal  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  all  that  may  assist  the  dental  operator, 
or  benefit  the  public,  or  that  part  of  the  public  which  may  require 
the  assistance  of  the  dentist,  we  think  it  only  right  to  our  readers  that 
we  should  say  something  of  this  new,  and  by  some  much  pndsed 
process. 

We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers,  that  the  process  we  allude  to  is 
the  introduction  of  the  galvano-magnetic  current,  applied  to  the  tooth 
while  under  the  operation  for  removal. 

As  several  letters  within  the  last  month  have  appeared  in  the 
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public  journals  (which  we  think  might  have  with  a  better  grace  iqp* 
peared  in  the  medical  prints)^  some  partially  descriptiye,  nearly  all 
laudatory,  some  giving  the  inventor's  name,  and  others  ignonDg  it  al- 
together, we  will  endearour  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
fatiM  connected  with  thu  novel  introduction,  both  as  to  invention  and 
introduction  into  this  countiy. 

The  first  notice  in  this  country  relative  to  the  invention,  appeared 
in  this  journal  last  July,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Beny,  of 
Philadelphia,  United  States,  to  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Hull  (ms  out  loA 
number^  page  254),  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  galvanism  was 
in  use  among  dentists  in  England,  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  in  tooth- 
extracting  ?  The  next  notice  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Ameci- 
can  journals,  published  in  July,  and  reaching  this  countiy  about  six 
weeks  ago.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,"  and  also  in  the  ^'  Dental  Newsletter,"  published  in  Phihh 
delphia,  in  which  publications  it  is  discussed,  and  the  modut  operandi 
given.  We  are  particular  in  mentioning  these  facts,  that  the  profes- 
sion may  know  exactly  from  whence  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
made  so  public  by  some  of  its  possessors,  has  originated;  as  our 
wish  is  not  only  to  impart  knowledge  to  our  readers,  but  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  is  derived,  to  our  readers,  and 
to  ourselves. 

It  appears  then,  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Francis,  dentist,  of  Fhiladelphis, 
United  States,  is  the  inventor  of  the  electric  method  of  produciug 
anaesthesia  as  applied  to  dentistry ;  also,  that  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  have  thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce 
them  each  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  its  merits.  The 
modus  operandi^  as  given  in  the  *^  Dental  News-letter,"  will,  we 
think,  be  acceptable  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  also  a  few  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  investigation,  appointed  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  also  published  in  the^  same  journal ;  we  therefore 
do  not  hesitate  to  present  them  to  their  notice.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  the  ^^  Dental  News-letter"  of  July  last : — 

^^  The  application  is  somewhat  as  follows : — The  negative  pole  or 
^*  wire  of  the  ordinary  electro-magnetic  machine,  which  is  a  graduated 
^*  battery,  is  attached  to  the  forcep,  or  to  one  handle  of  it,  and  then  placing 
'^  the  metallic  handle  of  the  other  pole  in  the  hand  of  the  patient ;  by 
*'  this  means  a  current  is  at  once  formed  on  the  forceps  coming  in  contact 
*'  with  the  tooth.     An  additional  appliance  is  used  in  the  form  of  a 
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^  imail  spring  foot-board,  which  inteitepts  the  current,  but  by  prenure 
^  of  the  foot  upon  it  the  circuit  ii  at  once  formed.  This  interruption  ii 
*^  flaid  to  be  desirable  until  the  forcep  ia  pkced  upon  the  tooth,  when 
^  the  circuit  is  formed  and  the  extraction  made  at  once."  In  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  from  which  the  above  description  is  taken  it 
is  stated : — *'  One  gentleman  we  saw  operate  had  the  attachment 
**  made  by  drilling  a  hole  through  the  end  of  one  handle  of  the  forcep, 
^  through  which  he  passed  a  small  copper  wire  hook,  to  which  the 
**  flexible  cord  of  the  battery  was  attached." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Franklin  Institute,  also  copied  from  the  Dental  News 
Letter  2^^ 

^  One  hundred  and  sixty- four  teeth  were  extracted  in  the  presence 
^  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  is  satisfied,  from  the  obserration 
^  and  experience  of  its  members,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  of 
^  extraction  with  this  apparatus,  no  pain  whatever  is  felt  by  the 
"  patient."  To  test  the  question  whether  the  effect  might  not  be 
simply  mental,  the  circuit  was  broken  without  the  patient  being  aware 
of  it,  when  the  usual  pain  was  experienced ;  although,  ^^  in  the  same 
^  patient,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  teeth  had  been  removed  while 
**  the  current  was  flowing,  without  causing  pain  ****** 
'^  The  sensation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is  not  painful, 
**  it  being  so  adjusted  as  to  be  just  perceptible  to  the  patient.  The 
^  Committee  believes  its  use  to  be  entirely  without  danger,  and  not 
**  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  unpleasant  after  effects.  •  *  •  * 
**  The  operator  requires  no  new  instruments  but  the  battery  and 
**  coil." 

*^  As  to  the  theory  of  these  very  singular  and  unexpected  results, 
'*  the  Committee  does  not  express  an  opinion  :  of  the  facts  it  is  fully 
«  satisfied." 

A  gentleman  reports  in  the  same  Journal : — ^*  I  have  extracted 
**  about  thirty  teeth  since  I  returned,  by  the  Galvanic  Process,  with 
^*  the  most  satisfactory  results,  some  saying  that  it  did  not '  hurt  a  bit,' 
'^  to  use  their  own  language." 

Several  other  examples  follow,  taken  from  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surreal  Journal  for  June,  in  which  all  the  cases  are  reported  to 
have  be^  more  or  less  favourable,  some  feeling  no  pain,  while  others 
felt  less  pain  than  usual ;  and  the  writer  adds,  that  *^  The  general 
^  expression  by  those  who  have  tried  it  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
*^  electricity  in  extracting  teeth."     The  writer  also  remarks  that,  in 
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some  of  the  caaes,  the  gums  were  lanced  by  the  same  proeess,  and 
also  that  the  hand  of  the  operator  should  be  protected  with  a  silk  glove. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  that  the  general  im- 
pression among  our  transatlantic  brethren  is  &Yourable  to  the  use  of 
electro-magnetism ;  and  also,  that  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  Times^ 
and  other  non-proiessional  papers,  has  been  taken  from  American  pub* 
lications !  at  any  rate,  the  stnmg  resemblance  that  the  one  bean  to 
the  other  would  justify  that  conclusion* 

We  will  now  add  a  few  remaiks  reLatire  to  its  application.  It  is 
stated  in  the  American  Journal  from  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the 
forceps  or  instrument  should  be  attached  to  the  negatiye  pole  of  the 
battery ;  and  the  same  theory  is  reproduced  by  a  writer  in  the  Times, 
We  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  pole 
the  forceps  are  attached  to,  so  long  as  the  circuit  is  completed  at  the 
pr(^r  time.  It  is  also  stated  than  an  interrupting  footboard  should 
stop  the  current,  and  that  to  c<Hnplete  the  circuit,  the  board  must  be 
pressed  down.  We  have  seen  a  contrivance  which  answers  admixablj, 
by  which  the  current  is  interrupted  by  pressing  down,  and  when 
allowed  to  return  to  its  place,  completes  the  circuit.  The  advantage 
in  the  latter  contrivance  appears  to  be,  that,  the  operator,  before  ad- 
justing his  instrument  to  the  mouth,  places  his  foot  on  the  board,  and 
so  breaks  the  circuit,  when,  having  ^rly  fixed  the  instrument,  the 
foot  is  removed,  and  the  current  completed,  and  remains  complete  to 
the  end  of  the  operation :  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  should  the  opera- 
tor by  any  chance  remoTe  his  foot  from  the  board,  the  current  ceases^ 
and  the  benefit  of  it  is  lost.  There  is  also  another  great  inoonvenienoe 
which  should  be  guarded  against,  namely,  the  contact  of  the  instru- 
ment with  the  lips,  cheek,  or  tongue,  the  footboard  before  named  pre- 
vents the  electric  influence  being  felt  until  the  proper  time,  but  it  does 
not  confine  its  influence  to  the  proper  part,  and  this  is  very  necessary, 
not  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  but  throughout  its 
whole  duration.  Any  non-conducting  substance  covering  the  forceps, 
wiU  effect  this  object,  but  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose,  in  our  opinion 
is,  a  piece  of  vulvanized  India  rubber  tube,  placed  over  the  mouth  end 
of  the  forceps,  so  as  to  reach  sufficiently  far  up  towards  the  hand  of 
the  operator  as  to  shield  the  cheek,  &c.  from  contact  with  the 
instrument,  leaving  the  points  only  free,  and  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
to  be  removed. 

We  have  just  learned,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  MoirLson, 
in  Edinburgh,  lays  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  electric  process  in 
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tooth-drawing,  and  states  that  he  has  patented  it :  and,  although  he 
grants  permission  to  all  hospitals  and  public  charitable  institutions  of 
that  kind  to  use  it,  he  does  not  permit  others  to  infringe  his  patent 
rights.  Dr.  Francis,  it  appears,  has  also  patented  his  process  in 
America,  and  has  an  agent  here  in  London,  who  possesses  the  right 
of  granting  licenses  to  practise  his  invention  in  England.  Now,  if 
both  these  gentlemen  insist  upon  upholding  their  patent  rights,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  may  probably  profit  a  great  deal  more  by 
electricity,  as  applied  to  the  teeth,  than  the  Dental  profession,  or  the 
public. 

We  really  think  it  a  great  pity,  that  gentlemen  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  invent  anything  that  can  be  a  boon  to  suffering  humanity, 
should  be  so  selfish,  as  to  endeavour  to  confine  it  to  their  own  especial 
use,  and  for  their  own  special  advantage ;  and  we  further  think  it  a 
great  pity,  that  the  authorities  should  grant  patents  for  such  inventions : 
we  are  persuaded  that  not  only  does  science  and  the  public  suffer,  but 
that  the  inventors  themselves  are  very  frequently  the  victims  of  their 
own  selfishness. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  we  wish  to  warn  our 
readers  against  being  over  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  success  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  agent  for  producing  anassthesia ;  we  are  bound  to 
be  candid,  and  confess  that  our  own  experience  at  present  does  not 
warrant  our  belief  in  its  ansesthetic  properties.  We  have  seen  many 
cases,  some  of  which  were  successful,  the  patients  declaring  that  they 
had  not  felt  any  pain  during  the  operation  :  in  some  others,  there  was  a 
doubt  whether  there  was  as  much  pain  as  usual ;  some  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  pain  as  they  had  generally  felt,  while 
others  screamed,  and  said  it  was  dreadful.  However,  the  invention  is 
now  &iriy  on  its  trial,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  follow  our  example, 
and  give  it  its  due,  and  speak  truly  of  it  as  they  find  it,  neither  claiming 
success  for  it,  or  themselves,  where  success  may  be  wanting ;  nor 
depreciating,  or  condemning  it,  without  having  first  well  investigated  it. 
We  shall  watch  it,  and  try  it ;  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  give 
us  the  advantage  of  their  several  experiences,  so  that  in  our  next  im-. 
pression  we  may  be  enabled  to  speak  more  positively  of  the  merits  or 
short-comings  of  this  new  bantling  of  Dental  science. 

We  understand  that  it  is  intended,  that  the  subject  shall  be  fully 
discussed  at  the  College  of  Dentists ;  and  that  the  profession  generally, 
will  be  invited  to  attend  a  meeting,  shortly  to  be  convened,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  value  of  this  new  aid  to  Dental  Surgery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DENTAL  HOSPITAL  OF  LONDON. 

Unbbr  the  aboTe  title  an  Institution  has  been  established  in  Soho 
Square,  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  one  which  was  proposed  to 
be  formed  by  the  College  of  Dentists,  about  a  year  ago,  when  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  upon  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  Shortly  afterwards,  howeyer,  the  amalgamation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced,  and  the  matter  was  for  the  time  allowed 
to  rest.  Upon  the  new  Council  coming  into  office,  a  Committee  was 
again  nominated  to  carry  out  the  project ;  but  scarcely  had  they  en- 
tered on  their  duties,  when  a  Dental  Hospital  was  announced  in  the 
daily  papers ;  and  as  it  was  judged  unadvisable  in  eyery  respect  to 
start  a  rival  institution,  the  Council  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  contained  in  their  report,  that  the  College  should  take 
no  further  steps  in  the  business.  Some  of  the  originators  of  the  Hos- 
pital were  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  when 
the  subject  was  first  discussed  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  they  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  body  to  have 
carried  out  the  undertaking.  But  it  would  appear,  that  no  motives  of 
delicacy  suggested  the  thought  to  these  gentlemen,  that  although  they 
might  abandon  their  former  colleagues,  honourable  feeling  was  not 
consistent  with  joining  persons  who  had  always  opposed  the  College, 
in  founding  a  Hospital  resembling  one  the  preliminaries  of  which  they 
had  heard  discussed  in  the  Councils  of  the  College.  The  opponents 
of  constitutional  oiganization  have  from  the  first  been  wanting  in  ori- 
ginal ideas,  and  they  have  only  been  able  to  maintain  their  position 
by  copying  the  acts  of  the  legitimate  body.  This  Hospital  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  However,  the  Hospital  is  formed,  and,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  may  prove  most  useful.  We  observe  amongst  the 
Committee  and  Officers  the  names  of  many  well-known  individuals, 
and  as  we  have  no  desire  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  adopted  project, 
we  will  make  no  remark  upon  the  acceptance  of  office  by  certain  of 
the  dental  surgeons.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  Vice-Presidents,  &c.,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  vul- 
garity. It  u  not  usual  in  the  great  metropolitan  Hospitals  to  make 
BO  great  a  parade  of  names,  and  the  Committee  will  do  well  to  see 
that  they  are  not  made  to  oo^r-play  their  part. 
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There  is  another  point  we  would  see  enforced,  and  that  is,  that 
none  but  the  rbally  indiqbnt  receive  aid  from  the  Hospital,  other- 
wise an  incalculable  injury  will  be  done  to  a  laige  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  metropolis. 

Messrs.  Cartwright,  Jun.,  Harrison,  Hepburn,  C.  Rogers,  Tomes, 
and  Underwood,  are  the  dental  officers. 

We  shall  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Hospital,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  good  it  may  accomplish  witkoui  injury  to  any  of  our 
less/avoured  /eUow  practitioners. 


DENTAL  MEMORANDA. 

By  T.  PuKLARD,  Phil.  Dr.  M.D. — Giessen ;— 43uigeon-Dentist  to  the 

Mesmeric  Infirmary. 

CoiUinutd  from  pa^e  243,  toL  1 1. 


**  Public  Advbbtiseb,  Apbil,  ]  766. 


"  COY9  Operator  for  the  Teeth,    takes  this  public  Method  to 
'inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  he  still  continues  at  his 

Lodgings,  next  Door  to  the  Qolden  Wheatsheaf,  between  Clifford  and 

Conduit  Street,  in  New  Bond  Street. 

Those  that  please  to  send  their  Commands,  will  be  attended  on  la 

Town  or  Country,  on  the  shortest  Notice." 

*^  Daily  Advbrtisbb  1766. 


^  Mr.  Ruspini,  Surgeon,  Dentist,  takes  this  Method  to  Acquaint 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  he  has  just  arrived  from  Dublin,  at  his 
Lodgings  at  Williamson's,  Tailor,  in  Princes-Street  Leicester  -Fields, 
and  on  receiring  their  Commands,  he  will  wait  on  them.  His  stay- 
ing in  Town  will  be  short,  being  oblig'd  to  return  to  Bath. 

Mr.  Ruspini  is  extremely  sorry  to  have  disappointed  several  Gen* 
tlemen  and  Ladies  of  his  Dentrifice,  occasioned  by  his  long  staying  in 
Dublin  unexpectedly.  They  may  be  supplied  with  it  at  the  follow- 
ing places,  at  Mr.  Vaugion,  Watch -Maker,  Spring-Garden ;  at  the 
Union  Coffee-house,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange ;  with  proper 
Brushes  and  Directions." 

Aa 
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'^  Public  Advbrtiskb  1766. 


f|N  ™y  ^^  arrival  in  Town  from  Norwich,  an  indisposition 
^which  confined  me  to  my  house  occasioned  a  public  Address  in 
the  Daily  Papers,  the  result  of  which  hath  introduced  me  to  the 
favour  of  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  &c^  which  I  think  it  my 
Duty  to  acknowledge;  and  at  the  same  Time  assure  them,  every 
branch  of  my  Profession  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  Care  and 
Honour,  by  applying  to  my  House  in  High  Holbum,  feeing  Blooms- 
bury  Market;  or  to  Wilson's  Coffee-house  in  Coventry- street,  Leices- 
ter-Fields. 

"  I.  Wilson,  Sui^eon  and  Operator  for  the  Teeth." 

"  Daily  Journal,  1760. 


if  MORMANSELL)  Dentist,  in  Brook- street,  Hanover- 
'^  square,  draws  Teeth  and  Stumps  in  the  safest  and  easiest 
manner  ;  puts  in  artificial  Teeth  from  one  to  any  Number  required  to 
appear  as  natural  as  Art  will  admit  of;  puts  in  real  Teeth  not  to  be 
discerned  from  the  others^  without  the  use  of  Ligatures  to  fasten  them 
to  the  next  Teeth ;  takes  out  bad  Teeth  and  Transplants  others  in 
their  Places;  stops  hollow  Teeth,  which  prevents  their  further  Decay  and 
being  offensive ;  cleans  Teeth,  and  cures  the  Scurvy  and  Inflammation 
in  the  Oums ;  and  goes  through  every  operation  the  Teeth  and  Gums 
are  subject  to ;  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  second 
Dentition,  on  which  the  Regularity  of  the  Teeth  have  so  much 
Dependence." 

"  Daily  Advertiseb,  Sept.  1777. 


"  Mr*  Talma,  Suigeon-Dentist,  gives  Notice  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  to  the  Public  in  general,  that  he  is  lately 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  continues  his  operations.  The  many  years  he 
has  employed  chiefly  to  get  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of 
the  Teeth,  as  well  as  the  Mouth  in  general,  have  rendered  him  capable 
of  undertaking  the  most  diflicult  Operation  on  that  Part  of  the  Human 
Body ;  and  he  flatters  himself  to  eradicate  and  cure  perfectly  those 
who  will  do  him  the  Honour  to  employ  him.  He  has  also  composed 
a  little  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  that  may  affect  the  Head,  which  will 
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be  deEvered  gratis  to  those  who  will  take  the  Trouble  to  call  upoH 
him  at  No.  3,  in  CavendiBh-^treet,  Cayendish-square* 

N.  B.  He  intends,  for  the  Conyeniency  of  the  Public,  to  be  at 
Home  two  Days  in  the  Week,  yiz.  Tuesday's  and  Friday's,  from 
Twelye  till  Five,  The  other  Days  will  be  employed  in  paying  his 
Visits  to  his  Patients  abroad." 

[Talma  was  the  Father  to  the  eminent  Tragedian  of  that  name, 
who  has  conferred  so  much  honour  on  the  French  Stage. J 


DEATH  FROM  CHLOROFORM. 

A  distressing  case  of  death  from  Chloroform  occurred  at  Epsom, 
on  August  the  27th. 

A  remarkably  fine  young  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age  (appa* 
rently  enjoying  perfect  health),  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Ewell, 
went  to  Mr.  Keeling,  of  Epsom,  a  chemist,  who  also  practises  as  a 
dentist,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tooth  extracted  under  the  influence 
of  Chloroform. 

Mr.  Keeling  proceeded  to  operate,  in  accordance  with  a  written 
authority  firom  Dr.  Barrett,  which  the  young  woman  brought  with 
her.  The  quantity  of  chloroform  administered  was  very  small,  but 
its  effects  were  most  unexpected  and  distressing.  She  inhaled  the 
chloroform  from  a  napkin,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  being  asked  if  ready,  she  replied — ^  Not  yet,"  again  sniffed 
the  napkin,  and  said^^^  Now." 

The  tooth  was  quickly  extracted ;  a  slight  movement  of  the  jaw 
followed,  when  the  young  woman  appeared  to  faint,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  use  of  restoratives  promptly  applied,  she  never  rallied,  for 
she  was  dead. 

An  inquest  was  held  the  following  day,  when  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of — "  Accidental  death." 

The  above  case  should  prove  a  warning  to  the  reckless  use  of  an 
agent  so  powerful  as  chloroform,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases ; 
and  even  in  these,  never  without  the  aid  of  an  experienced 
assistant. 
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BIRMINGHAM  DENTAL  DISPENSARY. 

Rbpobt  op  Casbs  from  Januaby  1st  to  August  22nd  1858- 

Numbcr  of  Males  .    184     I     Cases  of  Stopping       .        .    104 


Do.      Females        .        166 


Do.    Scaling     .        .  25 

Do.    Extraction   .        .    2^9 
Various  other  Cases        .  22 


Total  Number  of  distinct 
Total  Number  of  Patients    360  Operations  ...    420 

Sept.  1858.  Samuel  A,  Parker,  Dentist. 


A  CANDID  ADMISSION. 

A  contemporary,  not  occupying  the  highest  position  in  the  literary  or 
scientific  world,  and  which  is  perhaps  better  known  by  a  singular 
want  of  candour  in  the  very  few  original  remarks  which  are  to  be 
found  in  its  columns,  than  by  anything  else,  publishes,  for  once,  in  its 
last  issue,  a  candid  statement.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

^^  There  is  still  great  lack  of  original  communications  to  our 
«(  pages,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
"  selections  from  other  periodicals." 


FOSTSCBIPT. 


COLLEGE    OP    DENTISTS. 

On  Wednesday,  September  22,  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists  was  held  in  Cavendish  Square, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  proposed  R^ulations 
relating  to  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Membership  of  the  College, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Members  by  the  Council  at  a  previous 
meeting  on  the  25th  of  August. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Peter  Matthews,  the  President,  was  about 
to  take  the  Chair,  but  was  for  some  minutes  prevented  from  doing 
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by  the  offensive  conduct  of  a  stranger,  who  had  obtruded  himself 
into  the  room. 

As  our  readers  are  well  aware«  the  proceedings  of  the  College 
have  always  been  public,  and  reporters  have  had  free  access  to  its 
meetings.  A  monthly  print,  apparently  published  with  the  unworthy 
object  of  damaging  the  College,  has  sent  a  person  of  late  to  the  meet- 
ings, to  ''  report"  proceedings.  The  reporU  appearing  in  the  print 
alluded  to  have  been  grossly  garbled.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
College,  the  President  made  an  allusion  to  the  fiict,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hughes  (a  parliamentary 
reporter,  by  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  College  are  usually  fur- 
nished to  this  Journal).  The  "  reporter"  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  explain  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting,  but  had  not  the 
manliness  to  do  so.  He,  however,  in  the  paper  for  which  he  wrote, 
published  a  letter,  in  which  the  President  of  the  College  was 
spoken  of  in  terms  so  disrespectftil,  that  the  Council  unanimously 
decided  that  if  the  safne  person  presented  himself  for  admission  to 
the  meeting,  it  should  be  refused.  The  same  person  did  present 
liimsel£  He  was  informed  that  he  could  not  be  admitted.  When 
the  President  and  Council,  however,  entered  the  lecture-room,  it 
was  found  that  this  *'  reporter"  would  not  take  *'  nay,"  and  had 
seated  himself  in  front  of  the  President's  chair.  He  was  requested 
to  retire  from  the  College  premises,  but  obstinately  refused.  A 
police  officer  was  sent  for,  still  the  stranger  would  not  leave,  and 
had  the  impudence  to  stand  up  in  the  meeting,  and  say,  '^  I  defy 
you  to  turn  me  out."  The  Council  being  unwilling  to  allow  a  scene 
to  be  enacted,  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
The  Members  having  adjourned,  the  intruder  at  last  left,  and  the 
business  of  the  evening  was  proceeded  with. 

The  votes  of  the  Members  were  taken  upon  the  annexed  regula- 
tions, to  come  into  operation  January  1,  1861  :>— 

I. — Candidates  shall  be  required  to  produce  the  Diploma  of  the 
*^  Royal  College  of  Surgeons/'  or  that  of  some  recognised 
Home  or  Colonial  licensing  Surgical  body. 
IJ.— Cadidates  shall  also  be  required  to  produce  a  Certificate  of 
having  been  articled  to  a  Dental  Practitioner  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  four  years.  Such  Certificate  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  Thirty  days  before  the 
Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  their  Dciitul  Examination. 
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III.— Associates  of  the  Coll^  enrolled,  and  Pupils  who  shall 
have  heen  articled  to  Members  of  the  College,  preTious 
to  the  foregoing  reguhitions  coming  into  operation,  shall 
be  eligible  for  Membership  by  passing  a  Dental  Examina- 
tion only. 

IV. — Any  Member  who  shall  maintain  his  Membership  for  a 
period  of  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  these  Rules 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  Diploma  of  the  College.  And 
any  person  who  may  become  a  Member  preTious  to  the 
foregoing  Regulations  coming  into  force,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  Diploma  of  the  College  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year  of  his  Membership. 

The  Result  of  the  Poll  we  give  below : — 

Fob  the    Resolutions— Present  23 

Proxies  ..      ••      ..     53 

76 

Against  the  Resolution— Present        none 

Proxies        5 

5 

Qualified  (proxy)  approTals 3 

Neutral  present        . .     — 4 

Some  votes  too  late  to  be  legally  included  in  the  above. 


GALVANISM  IN  DENTAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  value  of  Qalvanism  as  an  ans&sthetic  agent,  have  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  Members  to  collect  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried  it.  We  understand,  that  Members  of  the  profession  generally, 
will  be  invited  to  attend.  The  meeting  is  fixed  we  believe,  for 
the  12th  instant. 
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The  following  gratifying  Letter  haa  been  reoeiyed  by  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Dentists,  from  Mr.  Bxbbsford  Hops,  M.P., 
in  reply  to  a  Gommonication  from  the  Council  conveying  the 
Thanks  of  that  Body  to  Mr.  Hopb,  in  regard  to  the  part  he 
took  in  passing  the  New  Medical  Act  :— 

Bedgeburg  Park,  Cranbrook, 

September  16, 1858. 

Deab  Sib, — Permit  me  to  express  to  yourself  personally,  and 

to  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  transmit  to  the  Council  of  the 

Coll^  of  Dentists  of  England,  my  high  sense  of  the  honour  they 

have  been  kind  enough  to  do  me  in  the  resolution  referring  to  the 

part  I  have  been  able  to  take  in  the  recognition,  by  the  late  Medical 

Act,  of  the  profession  of  Dentists.     I  shall  always  be  proud  and 

happy  to  serve  the  interests  of  that  honourable  profession,  on  whose 

behalf  the  College  has  been  instituted. 

Believe  me,  Dsab  Sib, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  B.  Bbbssfobd  Hope. 
Peter  Matthews,  Esq. 


VULCANITE  BUBBEB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 

Sib, — I  am  one  of  several  individuals  willing  to  try  the  '*  Vul- 
canite Rubber"  as  a  base,  &c.,  and  am  desirous  to  have  the  right 
from  a  lawful  source  :  will  you  or  any  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  through  your  valuable  Journal  from  whom  it  is  to  be 
had  lawfully  ?  I  am  only  induced  to  ask  this  question  from  the  fact 
that  I  called  on  one  or  two  now  using  or  selling  it,  and  who  stated 
in  substance,  Mr.  Goodyear  had  no  power  &c.  in  the  matter,  and 
on  seeing  Mr.  Goodyear's  agents,  the  Patentee^  was  informed  that 
^  no  one  had  a  right  to  use  his  invention  but  those  bearing  his 
signature ;"  and  that  *^  any  one  using  it  now,  without  his  direct 
authority,  is  liable  to  prosecution."  How  is  this,  sir,  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?    And  what  are  the  &ct8  ? 

Yours  truly, 

An  occasional  Whistler. 
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THB   VULCANITB  rB0CB88. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Seienee. 

Sir,— You  would  confer  a  favour  upon  myself  and  the  member* 
of  the  profession,  if  you  could  state  whether  the  Patent  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Goodyear,  Jun.  for  Vulcanizing  India-rubber  for  the  basis  of 
Artificial  Teeth,  has  lapsed  through  non-payment  of  the  Patent  fees ; 
and  if  so,  can  I,  or  any  other  person,  use  the  same  without  paying 
the  royalty  demanded.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  such  is  the  fiict,  aa 
I  understand  a  party  is  going  through  the  country  disposing  of  the 
same.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Vigil. 

[In  answer  to  the  question  contained  in  the  above  letter,  as  well  as 
to  that  in  the  communication  of  '^  AVhistler,"  we  received  the  letter 
at  so  late  a  peiiod,  that  we  have  had  little  time  to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
the  case.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  patent,  so  fiir  as  regards  its 
application  to  dental  purposes,  has  lapsed.  We  would  therefore  recom- 
mend caution  to  the  Profession  in  purchasing  any  license  without 
enquiry. — Editor.'] 


REVIEWS, 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  Edited  by 
Drs,  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  A.  Snowdekt  Pigoot. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.  London :  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.     July,  1858. 

The  Dental  Fewa  Letter,  Edited  and  and  Published  by 
Drs.  J.  D.  White  and  J.  R  M'Curdy.  Philadelphia: 
July,  1858. 

The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  London  :  John 
Churchill.     August  1858. 

The  July  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  contains,  as  usual,  many  interesting  original  comma* 
nicationJB  from   able  pens,   as  well  as  judiciously  selected 
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articles  firom  our  own,  and  other  Joumala  In  the  editorial 
department  there  are  some  valuable  observations  on  local 
Anaesthesia  by  the  application  of  an  electric  current,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  senior  editor,  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  this  new  agent,  attended 
ihe  Infirmary  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
A  small  galvanic  battery  having  been  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  the  time  appointed  for  the  experiment,  a  number  of 
persons  with  decayed  and  aching  teeth  presented  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  undergoing,  what  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  would  be  a  painless  operation,  and,  in  nearly  every 
case,  their  hopes  were  seemingly  realized.  The  apparent 
success  of  these  experiments  induced  the  writer  to  apply  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Francis  in  his  private  practice,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  thus  &r  entirely  satis&ctoiy. 

Our  space  merely  allows  us  to  call  attention  to  this  article, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  at  length,  by  those  who  de- 
sire further  information  on  the  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

3%e  Dental  News  Letter  has  also  papers  on  the  galvanic 
process,  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  question :  be- 
sides a  variety  of  valuable  information  contained  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  publication,  a  succinct  history 
(gleaned  from  the  pages  of  this  journal)  of  the  amalgamation 
proceedings  of  the  English  dental  bodies  is  given,  concluding 
with  the  following  sensible  remarks  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  College,  in  declining 
the  proposed  terms  of  union,  the  officers,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  it  a  want  of  confidence  in  them,  resigned ;  the  union, 
therefore,  so  desirable  in  many  respects,  has  not  been  con- 
summated, and  we  fear  is  &rther  off  now,  than  previous  to 
the  negociations.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  College  of 
Dentists  should  lessen  their  efforts,  or  become  in  anywise 
discouraged,  for  their  wonderful  increase  in  the  way  of  mem- 
bers gives  them  every  encouragement,  and  their  success, 
and  usefulness,  have  been  more  than  they  could  reasonably 
have  anticipated  for  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in 
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existence ;  and  we  sinoerely  trust,  that  those  office-bearers 
who  contributed  so  much  in  the  initiation  and  progress  of  the 
College  of  Dentists,  will  prosecute  their  work  as  ably  and 
efficiently  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  in  which 
case  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  result.'' 

Both  in  the  American  JourruUy  and  News  Letter,  a 
genial  professional  spirit  pervades  all  that  is  written  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  an  unpleasant  duty  which  we  owe  our  readers 
to  bring  tuider  notice  a  publication  in  which  a  very  different 
spirit  is  displayed,  and  which  we  the  more  regret  as  being 
published  in  England.      The  British  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  was  started  some  two  years  ago,  and  promised  well 
for  the  first  few  months,  when  the  proprietor,  wishing  to 
dispose  of  it,  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  College  of  Dentists ;  but 
the  offer,  being  accompanied  with  an  offensive  condition, 
was  declined     It  was  then  tendered  to,  and  purchased  by 
persons  connected  with  the  Odontological  Society,  which 
society,  as  is  well  known,  was  formed  to  oppose  the  College. 
The  tone   of  the  journal  immediately    changed,    narrow- 
minded  jealousies  alone  finding  flavour  with  the  conductora 
This  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  publication  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  amalga- 
mation  of  the  two  dental  bodies,  vii^ulent  attacks  upon 
the  College  of  Dentists  being  varied  with  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body,  so  garbled  as  to  convey  entirely 
false  impressions.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  jour- 
nal nominally  devoted  to  dental  science,  should  have  thus 
degenerated  into  a  mere  vehicle  of  party  attacka     In  the 
August  number,  under  the  head  of  "  original  communica- 
tions," we  observe  the  portion  of  an  essay  on  the  structure 
of  the  teeth,  illustrated  by  some  woodcuts,  whidi  have  ap- 
peared elsewhere  unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken.     This 
is  followed,  under  the  same  heading,  by  a  paper  on  diseases 
of  the  teeth,  copied  from  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science. 

The  "  chemical  department"  consists  of  an  article  on 
aluminium,  copied  from  Erdmann's  Journal  fitr  Chemie. 
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Amongst  the  "  Correspondence"  we  notice  the  copy  of  a  cir- 
cular issued  to  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists  by 
Mr.  Ghrimes ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keene,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  delight  that  the  protesting  body  (i.  e,  those 
individuals  who  assisted  to  appoint  a  Committee,  to  nomi- 
nate a  Council,  against  which  they  protested  when  formed) 
are  likely  to  associate  themselyes  with  gentlemen — ^implying 
that  their  previous  associates  were  otherwise  than  sucL 
Whether  this  sort  of  personality  is  likely  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  writer,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

Lajstly,  our  attention  is  called  to  what  purports  to  be 
*'  Dental  News  and  Critical  Reports."  We  will  pass  over 
the  imperfect  report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tists, on  July  16,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  more  full,  but 
more  garbled,  report  of  the  Meeting  on  the  7th  August 

The  object  of  the  Meeting  was  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  confer  on  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  unity  in  the 
profession.  An  object  so  laudable  would  be  thought  to  win 
the  fevom*  even  of  our  prejudiced  contemporary.  But  no, 
everything  in  the  College  must  be  reported  to  its  disadvan- 
tage if  possible,  and,  consequently,  we  read  a  statement  of 
what  took  place  so  grossly  perverted  as  to  render  proceedings, 
which  were  in  &ct  business-like,  and  to  the  purpose,  wholly 
tminteUigibla 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  would  call  attention  to  our 
report  of  the  Meeting,  in  another  portion  of  this  journal,  as, 
having  been  present  on  the  occasion,  we  are  prepared  to 
uphold  its  integrity ;  and  we  believe  that  every  gentleman 
who  attended  the  Meeting  can  confirm  what  we  state. 

The  number  of  the  joTimal  we  have  referred  to  is  the 
first  under  a  new  editorship,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it 
augurs  so  ill  for  its  future  career. 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  ACT. 


Subjoined  is  the  New  Medical  Act,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  Act  comes   into    operation    this    day, 

OCTOBEB  1,  1 858. 


An  Act  to  regulate   the  Qualifications    of  Pra/^H- 
tionera  in  Medicme  and  Surgery. 

[2nd  August  1858,] 

TTTHEREAS  it  is  expedient  that  Persons  requiring  Medi- 
^  ^  cal  Aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish  quali6ed  from 
unqualified  Practitioners:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty^  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 
Short  Title.      !•  This  Act  may  for  all  Purposes  be  cited  as  ''  The  Medi« 

calAct," 
Commenoe-       II.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  talce  effect  from  the  First 
men  o     e   j^^  ^^  October  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
Medical  I^^*  ^  Council  which  shall  be  styled  "  The  General  Coun- 

CoundL  cil  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  United 
Kingdom/'  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  General  Council, 
shall  be  established,  and  Branch  Councils  for  England^  Scot" 
land,  and  Ireland  respectively  formed  thereout  as  herein-after 
mentioned* 
Members  of  IV,  The  General  Council  shall  consist  of  One  Person 
chosen  from  Time  to  Time  by  each  of  the  following  Bodies ; 
(that  is  to  say,) 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians : 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  : 

The  Apothecaries  Society  of  London  : 

The  University  of  Oxford  : 

The  University  of  Cambridge : 
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The  University  of  Durham  : 
The  Univenity  of  London : 
The  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  : 
The  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  : 
The  Fbculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  : 
One  Person  chosen  from  Time  to  Time  by  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Two  Uiaversities  of  Aberdeen 
collectively : 
One  Person  chosen  from  Time  to  Time  by  the   University 
of    Glasgow  and  the  University  of    Si,   Andrew's 
collectively : 
One  Person  chosen  from  Time  to  Time  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Bodies : 
The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland: 
The  JRoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Irelaf%d : 
The  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland  : 
The  University  of  Dublin  : 
The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  : 
And  Six  Persons  to  be  nominated  by  Her  Majesty   with   the 
Advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  Four  of  whom  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  England,  One  for  Scotland,  and  One  for  Ireland  ;    and 
of  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Council. 

V.  If  the  said  Universities  of  £(ffn6»rgA  and  Aberdeen,  of 
Glasgow  and  Saint  Andrew's  respectively,  shall  not  be  able  to 
agree  upon  some  One  Person  to  represent  them  in  the  Council, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  One  of  the  said  Universities  to  se- 
lect One  Person ;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  Advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  appoint 
One  of  the  Persons  so  selected  to  be  a  Member  of  the  said 
Council  for  the  said  Universities. 


Proviiion  in 
cate  the 
UniTenitiei 
of  QIaagow, 
Aberdeen, 
and  Saint 
Andrew^, 
fail  to 
appoint  a 
Penon  to 
represent 
them. 


VL    The  Members  chosen  by  the  Medical  Corporations  Branches  of 
and    Univerbities  of   England,   Scotland,  and  Ireland  les.^r^^!'^]^ 
pectively,    and   the   Members   nominated  by   Her  Majesty,  Scotland, 
with  the  Advice  of  Her    Privy    Council,    for   such    Parts  "''^  ^"^'^' 
respectively  of  the  United   Kingdom,  shall  be  the    Branch 
Councils,  for  such  Farts  respeciively  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  which  Branch   Councils  shall  be  delegated    such  of 
the    Powers    and    Duties  vested    in    the   Council    as  the 
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Council  may  see  fit  other  than  the  Power  to  make  Represen- 
tations to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  as  herein-after  mentioned : 
The  President  shall  be  a  Member  of  all  the  Branch  Councils. 

Q«ialUica-         yiJ.  Members  of  the  General  Council  representing  the 
tion.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Medical  Corporations  must  be  qualified  to  be  registered  under 

this  Act. 

Retignatioii     VIII.  The  Members  of  the  General  Council  shall  be  chosen 

or  Death  of  ^^^  nominated  for  a  Term  not  exceeding  Five  Years^  and 

Member  of  . 

General       shall  be  capable  of  Re-appointment^  and  any  Member  may  at 

Council.  Q^y.  Time  resign  his  Appointment  by  Letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  said  Council^  and  upon  the  I)eath  or  Resig- 
nation of  any  Member  of  the  said  Council,  some  other  Person 
shall  be  constituted  a  Member  of  the  said  Council  in  his  Place 
in  manner  herein-before  provided ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Council  during  such  Vacancy  to  exercise  the  Powers  here- 
in-after mentioned. 

Time  and         IX.  The  General  Council  shall  hold  their  First  Meeting 

Plaee  of 

Meeting  of  within  Three  Months  from  the  Commencement  of  this  Act, 

the  General  in  guch  Place  and  at  such  Time  as  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
CounciL  ,  ,  •»      - 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State  shall  appoint,  and  shall  make 

such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  to  the  Times  and  Places  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  General  Council,  and  the  Mode  of  summon- 
ing the  same,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient,  which  Rules 
and  Regulations  shall  remain  in  force  until  altered  at  any 
subsequent  Meeting ;  and  in  the  Absence  of  any  Rule  or 
Regulation  as  to  the  summoning  a  Meeting  of  the  General 
Council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  summon  a 
Meeting  at  such  Time  and  Place  as  to  him  shall  seem  expedi- 
ent by  Letter  addressed  to  each  Member ;  and  at  every  Meet- 
ing, in  the  Absence  of  the  President,  some  other  Member  to 
be  chosen  from  the  Members  present  shall  act  as  President ; 
and  all  Acts  of  the  General  Council  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Votes  of  the  Majority  of  the  Members  present  at  any  Meeting, 
the  whole  Number  present  not  being  less  than  Eight,  and  at 
all  such  Meetings  the  President  for  the  Time  being  shall^  in 

m 

addition  to  his  Vote  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  have  a  Cast- 
ing Vote,  in  case  of  an  Equality  of  Votes ;  and  the  General 
Council  shall  have  Power  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee 
out  of  their  own  Body,  of  which  the  Quorum  shall  not  be 
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less  than  Three,  and  to  delegate  to  such  Committee  such  of 
the  Powers  and  Duties  vested  in  the  Council  as  the  Council 
may  see  fit,  other  than  the  Power  of  making  Representations 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  as  herein-after  mentioned* 

X.  The  General  Council  shall  appoint  a  Registrar,  who  Appoint- 
shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the  General  Council,  and  who  may  ^j,^^ 
also  act  as  Treasurer,  unless  the  Council  shall  appoint  another  aod  other 
Person  or  other  Persons  as  Treasurer  or  Treasurers ,  and  the 
Person  or  Persons  so  appointed  shall  likewise  act  as  Registrar 
for  England,  and  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  or  Treasurers, 
as  the  Case  may  be,  for  the  Branch  Council  for  England ; 
the  General  Council  and  Branch  Council  for  England  shall 
also  appoint  so  many  Clerks  and  Servants  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  every  Person  so  appointed 
by  any  Council  shall  be  removable  at  the  Pleasure  of  that 
Council,  and  shall  be  paid   such   Salary  as   the   Council  by 
which  he  was  appointed  shall  think  fit. 

XL  The  Branch  Councils  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  shall  Appoint- 
each  respectively  in  like  Manner  appoint  a  Registrar  and  other  ™^°^  ^ 
OEBcers  and  Clerks,  who  shall  be  paid  such  Salaries  as  such  and  oiher 
Branch  Councils  respectively  shall  think  fit,  and  be  remov-  q  ^"  ^ 
able  at  the  Pleasure  of  the  Council  by  which  they  were  ap-  Councils. 
pointed ;  and  the  Person  appointed  Registrar  shall  also  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Branch  Council,  and  may  also  act  as  Treasurer, 
unless  the  Council  shall  appoint  some  other  Person  or  Persons 
as  Treasurer  or  Treasurers. 

XII.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Members  of  the  Councils  Fees  for 
such  Fees  for  Attendance  and  such  reasonable  Travelling  Ezpen-  Attendance 
ses  as  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  allowed  by  the  General  Council 

and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

XIII.  All  Monies  payable  to  the  respective  Councils  shall  Expenses  of 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurers  of  such  Councils  respectively,  and  Councils 
shall  be  applied  to  defray  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act 

into  Execution  in  manner  following;  that  is  to  say,  separate 
Accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  Expenses  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, and  of  those  of  the  Branch  Councils  ;  and  the  Expenses 
of  the  General  Council,  including  those  of  keeping,  printing, 
and  publishing  the  Register  for  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
defrayed,  under  the  Direction  of  the  General  Council,  by 
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means  of  an  equal  Per-centage  Rate  upon  all  Monies  received 
by  the  several  Branch  G>uncil8 ;  Returns  shall  be  made  by 
the  Treasurers  of  the  respective  Branch  Councils^  at  such 
Times  as  the  General  Council  shall  direct^  of  all  Monies  re- 
ceived by  them  ;  and  the  necessary  Per-centage  having  be^i 
computed  by  the  General  Council,  the  respective  Contribu- 
tions shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurers  of  such  Branch  Councils 
to  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers  of  the  General  Council ; 
and  the  Expenses  of  the  Branch  Councils  shall  be  defrayed, 
under  the  Direction  of  those  Councils  respectively^  out  of  the 
Residue  of  the  Monies  so  received  as  aforesaid. 
Dnty  of  XIV.  It  shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Registrars  to  keep  their 

Registmr     respective  Registers  correct  in  accordance  with  the  Provi^ons 

Regiiter      ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  General 
correct.        Council^  and  to  erase  the  Names  of  all  registered  Persons  who 
shall  have  died,  and  shall  from  Time  to  Time   make  the  ne- 
cessary Alterations  in  the  Addresses  or  Qualifications  of  the 
Persons  registered  under  this  Act ;  and  to  enable  the  respec- 
tive Registrars  duly  to  fulfil  the  Duties  imposed  upon  them  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a  Lelter  to  any  re- 
gistered Person,  addressed  to  him  according  to  his  Address  on 
the  Register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased  to  practise,  or 
has  changed  his  Residence,  and  if  no  Answer  shall  be  return- 
ed to  such  Letter  within  the  Period  of  Six  Months  from  the 
sending  of  the  Letter,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  Name  of 
such  Person  from  the  Regbter ;  provided  always,   that  the 
same  may  be  restored  by  Direction  of  the  General  Council 
should  they  think  fit  to  make  an  Order  to  that  Efiect. 
Registntion      ^^   Every  Person  now  possessed,  aud  (subject  to  the  Pro- 
of Persons   visions  herein-after  contained)  every  Person  hereafter  beco- 
fied,  and      niing  possessed,  of  any  One  or  more  of  the  Qualifications  de- 
of  Pctsom   scribed  in  the  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act,  shall,  on  Payment 
becoming     of  a  Fee,  not  exceeding  Two  Pounds,  in  respect  of  Qualifica- 
qualified.      ^^Qug  obtained  before  the  First  day  of  January  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds 
in  respect  of  Qualifications  obtained  on  or  af\er  that  Day,  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  on  producing  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
Branch  Council  for  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  the  Docu- 
ment conferring  or  evidencing  the  Qualification  or  each  of  the 
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Qualifications  in  respect  whereof  he  seeks  to  be  so  registered, 
or  upon  transmittiiig  by  Post  to  such  Registrar  Information  of 
his  Name  and  Address,  and  Evidence  of  the  Qualification  or 
Qualifications  in  respect  whereof  he  seeks  to  be  registered, 
and  of  the  Time  or  Times  at  which  the  same  was  or  were 
xespectivelj  obtained :  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  several  Colleges  and  other  Bodi  s  mention  d  in  the 
add  Schedule  (A  )  to  transmit  from  Time  to  Time  to  the  said 
Registrar  Lists  certified  under  their  respective  Seals  of  the 
aeveral  Persons  who,  in  respect  of  Qualifications  granted  by 
such  Coll^;es  and  Bodies  respectively,  are  for  the  Time  being 
entitled  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  stating  the  respective 
Qualifications  and  Places  of  Residence  of  such  Persons ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Re;;istrar  thereupon,  and  upon  Pay- 
■lent  of  such  Fee  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  each  Person  to  be 
registered,  to  enter  in  the  Register  the  Persons  mentioned 
in  such  Lists,  with  their  Qualifications  and  Places  of  Resi- 
dence as  therein  dated,  without  other  Application  in  relatitm 
thereto. 

XVI.  The   General   Council  shall,    with  all  convenient  Council  to 
Speed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  Time  to  Time  for^r^da" 
as  Occasion   may   require,  make  Orders  for  regulating  the  ting  Ragin- 
Registers  to  be  kept  under  this  Act  as  nearly  as  conveniently  ^^^ 
may  be  in  accordance  with  the  Form   set  forth  in   Schedule 

(D.)  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like  Effect. 

XVII.  Any  Person  who  was  actually  practising   Medicine  Persons 
in  England  before  the  Fi»t  Day  of  August  One  thousand  f„'^E^g"J^^ 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  shall,  on  Payment  of  a  Fee  to  be  before 
fixed   by  the  General  Council,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  }?, ^^j!.* 
on  producing  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Branch   Council   for  tied  to  be 
JEngiand,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  a  Drclaration  according  to  the  ^^^  ^ 
Fonn  in  the  Schedule  (B.)  to  ti.is  Act  signed  by  him,  or  upon 
transmitting  to  such  Registrar  Information  of  his  Name  and 
Address,  and  enclosing  such  Declaration  as  aforesaid. 

XVIII.  llie  several  Colleges  and  Bodies  in  the    United  Council  may 
Kingdom  mentioned  in  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  shall  from  ^^f^,!^ation 
Time  to  Time,  when  required  by  the  General  Council,  furnish  as  to 
such  Council  with  such  Information  as  they  may  require  as  to  study,  &c., 
the  Courses  of  Study  and  Examinations  to  be  gone  through  required  for 
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in  order  to  obtain  tlie  respectiye  Qualifications  mentioned  in 
Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act,  and  the  Ages  at  which  such  Courses 
of  Study  and  Examination  are  required  to  be  gone  through, 
and  such  Qualifications  arc  conferred,  and  generally  as  to  the 
Requisites  for  obtaining  such  Qualifications ;  and  any  Mem- 
ber or  Members  of  the  General  Council,  or  any  Person  or 
Persons  deputed  for  this  Purpose  by  such  Council,  or  by  any 
Branch  Council,  may  attend  and  be  present  at  any  such  Ex- 
aminations. 

XIX.  Any  Two  or  more  of  the  Colleges  and  Bodies  in  the 
conducting''  United  Kingdom  mentioned  in  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  may, 
Ezamina-  vfiih  the  Sanction  and  under  the  Directions  of  the  General 
Council,  unite  or  co-operate  in  conducting  the  Examinations 
required  for  Qualifications  to  be  registered  under  this  Act. 
Delecu  in  ^X*  ^°  ^^  ^^  appear  to  the  General  Council  that  the  Course 
^^^Co^^9  of  Study  and  Examinations  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to 
obtain  any  such  Qualification  from  any  such  College  or  Body 
are  not  such  as  to  secure  the  Possession  by  Persons  obtaining 
such  Qualification  of  the  requisite  Knowledge  and  Skill  for 
the  efficient  Practice  of  their  Profession,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Greneral  Council  to  represent  the  same  to  Her  Alajes^'s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 
p„>_  XX.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Privy  Council,  upon  any 

Council  may  such  Representation  as  aforesaid,  if  it  see  fit,  to  order  that 
Righ"of  *  ^^7  Qualification  granted  by  such  College  or  Body,  after  such 
Registration  Time  as  may  be  mentioned  in  the  Order,  shall  not  confer  any 
of  Qualifi-  Bight  to  be  registered  under  this  Act :  Provided  always,  that 
caiioni         j^  gh^n  j^  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  with  the  Advice  of  Her 

granted  by  ,  ,    . 

College,  &c.  Privy  Council,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  Her,  upon  fur- 
in  default     ^ijgj.  Representation  from  the  General  Council  or  otherwise, 
xoToked.       that  such  College  or  Body  has  made  efiTectual  Provision^  to  the 
Satisfaction  of  such  General  Council,  for  the  Improvement  of 
such  Course  of  Study  or  Examinations,  or  the  Mode  c  f  con- 
ducting such  Examinations,  to  revoke  any  such  Order. 
Perftoni  XXII.  After  the  Time  mentioned  in  this  Behalf  in  any 

not  to  be  g^ ^jj  Order  in  Council  no  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  rewis- 
regiBteredin  .  .  , 

respect  of  tered  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  such  Qualification  as  in 
Uoni^^irrant.  ^^^^  Order  mentioned,  granted  by  the  College  or  Body  to 
ed  by  the     which  such  Order  relates^  after  the  Time  therein  mentioned, 
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and  the  Revocation  of  any  such  Order  shall  not  entitle  any  CoHege 
Person  to  be  registered  in  respect  of  any  Qualification  grant-  He^^tion. 
ed  before  such  Revocation. 

XXIII.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  General  Council  that  Pn^y  Coun- 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  Body^  entitled  under  this  prohibit 
Act  to  grant  Qualifications,  to  impose  upon  any  Candidate  Attempto 
ofiexing  himself  for  Examination  an  Obligation  to  adopt  or  Rcttrictiont 
refrain  from  adopting  the  Practice  of  any  particular  Theory  Jf  *®  *"y 
of  Medicine  or  Surgery,  as  a  Test  or  Condition  of  admitting  Medicine  or 
him  to  Examination  or  of  granting  a  Certificate,  it  shall  be  ^^^^. 
lawful   for  the  said  Council  to  represent  the  same  to  Her  titled  to 
Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  the  said  Privy  c^JSuicatet, 
Council   may  thereupon  issue  an  Injunction  to  such    Body 

so  acting,  directing  them  to  desist  from  such  Practice  ;  and  in 
tbe  event  of  not  complying  therewith,  then  to  Order  that  auch 
Body  shall  cease  to  have  the  Power  of  conferring  any  Right 
to  be  registered  under  this  Act  to  long  as  they  shall  continue 
such  practice. 

XXIV.  All  Powers  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  by  this  At  to  the 
Act  may  be  exercised  by  any  Three  or  more  of  the  Lords  and  Xuihentica- 
others  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com-  tion  of 
mittee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  on  Education  being  One  of      *"* 
them  ;  and  nil  Orders  and  Acts  shall  be  sufficiently  made  and 
signified  by  a  written  or  printed  Document,  signed  by  One  of 

the  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  such  Officer  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  this  Behalf;  and  all  Or- 
ders and  Acts  made  or  signified  by  any  written  or  printed 
Document  purporting  to  be  so  signed  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  duly  made,  issued,  and  done  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
every  such  Document  shall  be  received  in  Evidence  in  all 
Courts,  and  before  all  Justices  and  others,  without  Proof  of 
the  Authority  or  Signature  of  such  Clerk  or  other  Officer  or 
other  proof  whatsoever,  until  it  be  shown  that  such  Docu- 
ment was  not  duly  signed  by  the  Authority  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

XXV.  Where  any  Person  entitled  to  be  registered  under  AstoRegii- 
this  Act  applies  to  the  Registrar  of  any  of  the  said  Branch  BnU,^h 
Councils  for   that  Purpose,   such  Registrar  shall    forthwith  Registrar!. 
enter  in  a  Local  Register  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  Schedule 

BB  2 
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(D.)  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like  Effect,  to  be  kept  by  bim  for 

»  that  Purpose,    the  Name  and  Place  of  Residence,  and  the 

Qualification  or  several  Quali6cations  in  respect  of  which  the 

Person  is  so  entitled,  and  the  Date  of  the  Registration,  and 

shall,  in  the  Case  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Branch  Council  for 

Scotland  or  Ireland,  with  all  convenient  Speed  send  to  the 

Registrar  of  the  General  Council  a  Copy,  certified  under  the 

Hand  of  the  Registrar,  of  the  Entry  so  made,  and  the  R^;is- 

trar  of  the  Greneral  Council  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to 

be  entered  in  the  Greneral  Re^ster ;  and  such  Registrar  shall 

also  forthwith  cause  all  Entries  made  in  the   I^ocal  Register 

for  England  to  be  entered  in  the  (General  Register ;  and  the 

Entry  on  the  General  Register  shall  bear  Date  from  the  Local 

Register. 

Evidenee  of     XXVI.  No  Quali&cation  shall  be  entered  on  the  R^rister, 

Qualifica-  .  ,         , 

tion  to  be     either  on  the  First  Registration  or  by  the  way  of  Addition  to 

nren  before  ^  registered  Name,  unless  the  Registrar  be  satisfied  by  the 
tion.  proper  Evidence  that  the  Person  claiming  is  entitled  to  it  ; 

and  any  Appeal  from  the  Decision  of  the  Registrar  may  be 
decided  by  the  General  Council,  or  by  the  Council  for  Eng" 
land,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  (as  the  Case  may  be) ;  and  any 
Entry  which  shall  be  prove*!  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Grene- 
ral Council  or  Branch  Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or 
incorrectly  made  may  be  erased  from  the  Register  by  Order 
in  VVriting  of  such  General  Council  or  Branch  Council, 
^giiter  to  XXVII.  The  Registrar  of  the  General  Council  shall  in 
ed.  eveiy  Year  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  and  sold,  under  the 

Direction  of  such  Council,  a  correct  Register  of  the  Names  in 
alphabetical  Order  according  to  the  Surnames,  with  the  re- 
spective Residences,  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  Schedule  (D.) 
to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like  Effect,  and  Medical  Titles,  Diplo- 
mas, and  Qualifications  conferred  by  any  Corporation  or  Uni- 
versity, or  by  Doctorate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  Dates  thereof^  of  all  Persons  appearing  on  the  Gre- 
neral Register  as  existing  on  the  First  Day  of  January  in  every 
Year ;  and  such  Register  shall  be  called  ^'  The  Medical  Re^ 
gister ;"  and  a  Copy  of  the  Medical  Register  for  the  Time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  Evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  of  the 
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Peace  and  others  that  the  Persons  therein  speciBed  are  regis- 
tered according  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  the  Absence 
of  the  Name  of  any  Person  from  such  Copy  shall  be  Evidence 
until  the  contrary  be  made  to  appear^  that  such  Pernon  is  not 
registered  according  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act :  Provided 
always^  that  in  the  Case  of  any  Person  whose  Name  does  not 
appe&r  in  such  Copy,  a  certified  Copy,  under  the  Hand  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  General  Council  or  of  any  Branch  Council, 
of  the  Entry  of  the  Name  of  such  Person  on  the  (General  or 
Local  Register  shall  be  Evidence  that  such  Person  is  register- 
ed under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act. 

XXVIII.  If  any  of  the  said  Colleges  or  the  said  Bodies  Names 

at  any  Time  exercise  any  Power  they  possess  by  Law  of  stri-  ®^  Memben 
king  off  from  the  List  of  such  College  or  Bovly  the  Name  of  from  List  of 
any  One  of  their  Members,  such  College  or  Body  shall    sig-  ^"^^^^  **"* 
nify  to  the  Grencral  Council  the  Name  of  the   Memb.r  sonified  to 
struck  off;  and  the  General  Council  may,  if  they  see  fit,  di-  qI^^^I 
rect  the  Registrar  to  erase  forthwith   from  the  Register  the 
Qualification  derived  from  such  College  or  Body  in  respect  of 
which  such  Member  was  registered,  and  the  Registrar  shall 
note  the  same  therein :  Provided  always,  that  the  Name  of  no 
Person  ^hall  be  erased  from  the  Register  on  the  Ground  of 
his  having  adopted  any  Theory  of  Medicine  or  Surgery. 

XXIX.  If  any  registered  Medical  Practitioner  shall  be  Medical 
convicted  in  England  or  Ireland  of  any  Felony  or  Misdemea-  Prw*»on- 
nor,  or  in  Scotland  of  any  Crime  or  Offence,  or  shall  after  due  ed  of  Felony 
Inquiry  be  judged  by  the  General  Council  to  have  been  guilty  ™J|J^jJ**j,^ 
of  infamous  Conduct  in  any  professional  Respect,  the  General  the  Register 
Council  may,  if  they  see  fit,  direct  the  Registrar  to  erase  the 

Name  of  such  Medical  Practitioner  from  the  Register. 

XXX.  Every  Person  registered  under  this  Act  who  may  Registerad 
have  obtained  any  higher  Degree  or  any  Qualification  other  Pewonsmay 
than  the  Qualification  in  respect  of  which   he  may  have  been  qucntQuali- 
registered,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  higher  Degree  or  ?^g*J^  j 
additional  Qualification  inserted  in  the  Register  in  substitution  the  Regiiter 
for  or  in  addition  to  the  Qualification  previously  registered, 

on  Payment  of  such  Fee  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 

XXXI.  Every  Person  registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  Privileges  of 
entitled   according  to  his  Qualification  or  Qualifications   to  Penon?. 
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practise  Medicine  or  Surgery,  or  Medicine  and  Surgery , 
the  Case  may  be,  in  any  Part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominio 
and  to  demand  and  recover  in  any  Court  of  L  iw,  with  fu^ 
Costs  of  Suit,  reasonable  Charges  for  professional  Aid,  Advice^ 
and  Visits,  and  the  Cost  of  any  ]\fedicines  or  other  Medical  or 
Surgical  Appliances  rendered  or  supplied  by  him  to  his  Pa- 
tients :  ProTided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  to  pass  a  Byelaw  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
of  their  Fellows  or  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  in  man- 
ner aforesaid  in  any  Court  of  Law,  and  thereupon  such  Bye- 
law  may  be  pleadf^d  in  bar  to  any  Action  for  the  Purposes 
aforesaid  commenced  by  any  Fellow  or  Member  of  such  Col- 
lege. 
None  but  XXXII.  After  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand 

registered        ^  , 

Pertoni  to    eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  no  Person  shall  be  entitled  to 

JJ|J^J^^  recover  any  Charge  in  any  Court  of  Law  for  any  Medical  or 
Surgical  Advice,  Attendance,  or  for  the  Performance  of  any 
Operation,  or  for  any  Medicine  which  he  shall  have  both  pre- 
scribed and  supplied  J  unless  he  shall  prove  upon  the  Trial 
that  he  is  regbtered  under  this  Act. 
Poor  Law  XXXIII.  Provided  also.  That  no  Person  who  on  the  First 

Offioen  not  ^^  October  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  shall 
diaqualified  be  acting  as  Medical  Officer  under  an  Order  of  the  Poor  Law 

mm »     . I  ^ 

within  Six  Commissioners  or  Poor  Law  Board  shall  be  disqualified  to  hold 
Months  of  juch  Office  by  reason  of  his  not  being  registered  as  herein  re- 
Act,  quired,  unless  he  shall  have  failed  to  be  registered  within  Six 

Months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
Meaning  of  XXXIV.  After  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand 
"lefiallv  ®>g^^  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  Word  **  legally  qualified 
qualified  Medical  Practitioner"  or  '*  duly  qualified  Medical  Practi- 
Practi-  tioner,"  or  any  Words  importing  a  Person  recognised  by  Law^ 
ticner,'*  &c.  as  a  Aledical  Practitioner  or  Member  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, when  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  a  Person  registered  under  this  Act. 
Regittered  XXXV.  Every  Person  who  shall  be  registered  under  the 

Persons  ex-  ... 

emptedfiom  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  exempt,  if  he  shall  so  desire^ 

Judl^&c.  ^"^^  serving    on  all  Juries  and  Inquests   whatsoever,  and 

from  serving  all  corporate,  parochial.  Ward,   Hundred,  and 

Township  Offices,  and   from  serving  in  the  Militia,  and  the 
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Name  of  such  Person  shall  not  he  returned  in  any  List  of 
Persons  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  or  in  any  such  Office  as 
aforesaid. 

XXXVI.  After  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand  Unrep»- 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  no  Person  shall  hold  any  Ap-  moi  not  to 
pointment  as  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  other  Medical  Officer  ^^^  ^^^^ 
either  in  the  Military  or  Naval  Service,  or  in  Emigrant  or  mratt. 
other  Vessels,  or  in  any  Hospital,  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  or 
Lying-in  Hospital,  not  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  Contri- 
butions,   or  in  any  Lunatic  Asylum,   Gaol,   Penitentiary, 

House  of  Correction,  House  of  Industry,  Parochial  or  Union 
Workhouse  or  Poorhouse,  Parish  Union,  or  other  Public  Es- 
tablishment, Body,  or  Institution,  or  to  any  Friendly  or  other 
Society  for  affording  mutual  Relief  in  Sickness,  Infirmity,  or 
old  Age,  or  as  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  unless  he  be  regis- 
tered under  this  Act :  Piovided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  Pro- 
visions of  the  Passengers  Act,  1855. 

XXXVII.  After  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand  No  Certifi- 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  no  Certificate  required  by  any  ^^^unLii 
Act  now  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  passed,  from  any  Penon 
Phytdcian,  Surgeon,  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  ^^tu-ed. 
other  Medical  Practitioner,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  Person 
signing  the  same  be  registered  under  this  Act, 

XXXVIII.  Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  Penalty  on 
cause  to  be  made  any  Falsification  in  any  Matters  relating  to  ]|g   !jo      f 
the  Register  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor  in  Register. 
England  or  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  Crime  or  Offence 
punishable  by  Fine  or  Imprisonment,  and  shall,  on  Conviction 
thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  any  Term  not  exceeding  Twelve 
Months. 

XXXIX.  If  any  Person  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  Penalty  *>' 
to  procure  himself  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  by  making  Registnition 
or  producing,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  produced,  any  false  or  ^  ^^^ 
fraudulent  Representation  or  Declaration,  either  verbally  or  tions. 

in  Writing,  every  such  Person  so  offending,  and  every  Person 
aiding  and  assisting  him  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
Misdemeanor  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  of  a 
Crime  or  Offence  punishable  by  Fine  or  Imprisonment,  and 
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sball,  on  Conviction  thereof,  be  rentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  rny  Term  not  exceeding  Twelve  Months. 
Penalty  for        XL,  Any  Person  who  shall  wilfully  and  falsely  pretend 
tending  to  to  be  or  take  or  use  the  Name  or  Title  of  a  Physician^  Doctor 
be  a  regis-  ^f  Medicine,  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Bachelor  of 
Medicine,  Surgeon,  General  Practitioner  or  Apothecary,  or 
any  Name,  Title,  Addition,  or  Description  implying  that  be 
is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognised  by  Laur 
as  a  Phytician,  or  Surgeon,  or  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  or  a  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  or  an  Apothecary,  shall, 
upon  a  summary  Conviction  for  any  such  Offence,  pay  a  Sum 
not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 
Recovery  of       XLI.  Any  Penalty  to  which  under  this  Act  any  Person  is 
^^*'*'     liable  on  summary  Conviction  of  any  Offence  may  be  recovered 


as  follows  ;  (that  is  to  say),  in  England,  in  manner  dii 
by  the  Act  of  the  Session  holden  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Years  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Forty-three,  and  in  Irdamd 
in  manner  directed  by  "  Tlie  Petty  Sessions  {IrdanJ)  Act, 
1 851,"  or  any  other  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  England 
and  Ireland  respectively  for  the  like  Purposes  ;  and  any  such 
Penalty  may  in  Scotland  be  recovered  by  i  he  Procurator  Fiscal 
of  the  County,  or  by  any  other  Person  before  the  Sheriff  or 
Two  Justices,  who  may  proceed  in  a  summary  Way  and  grant 
Warrant  for  bringing  the  Party  complained  aga'nst  before  bim 
or  them,  or  issue  an  Order  requiting  such  Party  to  appear  on 
a  Day  and  at  a  Time  and  Place  to  be  named  in  such  Order, 
and  every  such  Order  shall  be  served  on  the  Party  by  deliver- 
ing to  him  in  Person  or  by  leaving  at  his  usu.il  Place  of  Abode 
a  i^py  of  such  Order  and  of  the  Complaint  whereupon  the 
same  has  proceeded,  and  upon  the  Appearance  or  Default  to 
appear  of  the  Party,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  or  Jus- 
tices to  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  the  Complaint,  and  upon 
Proof  on  Oath  or  Confession  of  the  Offence,  the  Sheriff  or 
Justices  shall  without  any  written  Pleadings  or  Record  of 
Evidence,  commit  the  Offender  and  decern  him  to  pay  the 
penalty  named  as  well  as  such  Expenses  as  the  Sheriff  or  Jus» 
tices  shall  think  fit,  and  failing  Pnyment  shall  grant  Warrant 
for  Recovery  thereof  by  Poinding  and  Imprisonment,  such  Im- 
prisonment to  be  for  such  Period  as  the  Discretion  of  the 
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Sheriff  or  Justices  maj  direct,  not  exceeding  Three  Calendar 
Months,  and  to  cease  on  Payment  of  the  I'enalty  and  £z* 
penses. 

XLII.  Any  Suni  or  Sums  of  Money  arising  from  Con  vie-  Application 
lion  and  Recovery  of  Penalties  as  aforesaid  shall  he  paid  to  the 
TVeasnrer  of  the  General  Council. 

XLIII.  All  Monies  received  hy  any  Treasurer  arising  Application 
from  Fees  to  he  paid  on  Registration,  from  the  Sale  of  Regis-  reeaived  br 
ters,  from  Penalties,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  for  Expen-  Tnasonr. 
aes  of  Registration  and  of  the  Execution  of  this  Act. 

XLIV.  The  Treasurers  of  the  General  and  Branch  Coun-  bepubiithod 
fdls  shall  enter  in  Books  to  be  kept  for  that  Purpose  a  true 
Account  of  all  Sums  of  Money  by  them  received  and  paid, 
and  such  Accounts  shall  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  respec- 
tive General  Council  and  Branch  Councils  at  such  times  as  the 
Councils  shall  require ;  and  the  said  Accounts  shall  be  pub- 
lished annually,  and  such  Accounts  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  in  the  Month  of  March  in  every  Year,  if  Parliament 
be  sitting,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting,  then  within  One 
Month  after  the  next  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

XLV.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom  Notice  of 

on  receiving  Notice  of  the  Death  of  any  Medical  Practitioner  ^^^**  *j^ 

shall  forthwith  transTiiit  by  Post  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Gene-  Practition- 

xal  Council  and  to  the  Reinstrar  of  the  Branch  Council  a  ^"  ^  ^ 

®  given   bjr 

Certificate  under  his  own  Hand  of  such  Death,  with  the  Par-  Registrars, 
ticulars  of  Time  and  Place  of  Deaths  and  may  charge  the  Cost 
of  such  Certificate  and  Transmission  as  an  Expense  of  his 
Office,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  Certificate  the  Medical  Re- 
gistrar shuU  erase  the  Name  of  such  deceased  Medical  Prac- 
titioner from  the  Register. 

XLVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  General  Coun<ril  by  Prorision 
Special   Orders    to  dispense    with   such    Provisions   of   this  practisinff 
Act,    or    with   such    Part  of  any  Regulations  made  by  its  ^^  ****  9*^^^ 
Authonty  as  to   them  shall  seem   nt,  in  favour  of  Persons  elsewhere, 
now  practising  Medicine  or   Surgery  in  any  Part  of   Her*"*^,*®' 
Majesty's   Dominions    other   than    Great   Britain    and   Ire^ 
land  by  virtue  of  any  of  the   Qualifications  described  in 
Schedule  (A)  ;  and  also  in  favour  of  Persons  practising  Me- 
dicine  or  Surgery  within  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  or 
colonial  Diplomas  or  Degrees  before  the  passing  of  this  Act ; 
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and  also  in  favour  of  any  Persons  who  have  held  Appointments 

as  Surgeons  or  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  Navy^  or 

Militia,  or  in  the  Service  of  the  Eeul  India  Company,  or  axe 

acting  as  Surgeons  in  the  Public  Service,  or  in  the  Service  of 

any  Charitable  Institutions,  and  also,  so  far  as  to  the  Council 

shall  seem  expedient,  in  favour  of  Medical  Students  who  shall 

have  commenced  their  professional  Studies  before  the  passing 

of  this  Act 

New  Char-         XL VII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  grant  to 

ter  may  be   i}^^  Corporation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 

the  College  &  new  Charter,  and  thereby  to  give  to  such  Corporation  the 

^Mof Un  ^*™®  °^  "  ^**®  ^^"^  College  of  Physicians  of  England"  and 
don.  to  make  such  Alterations  in  the  Constitution  of  the  same  Cor- 

poration as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  expedient ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  accept  such  Charter  under 
their  Common  Seal,  and  such  Acceptance  shall  operate  as  a 
Surrender  of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  Cor- 
poration, except  the  Charter  granted  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  shall  also  operate  as  a  Surrender  of  such  Charter 
and  of  any  Rights,  Powers,  or  Privileges  conferred  by  or  en- 
joyed under  an  Act  of  the  Session  holden  in  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Years  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Chapter 
Five,  confirming  the  same,  as  far  as  such  Charter  and  Act 
respectively  may  be  inconsistent  with  such  new  Charter : 
provided  nevertheless,  that  within  Twelve  Months  after  the 
granting  of  such  Charter  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  any  Fellow,  Member,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  the  Queen's  CoI« 
lege  of  physicians  of  Ireland,  who  may  be  in  practice  as  a 
physician  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England, 
and  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  such  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  England,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  said  College,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  thereunto  apper- 
taining, on  the  Payment  of  a  Registration  Fee  of  Two  Pounds 
to  the  said  College. 
HerMajeity  XLVIII.  It  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  herein  con- 
Powe^to  tained,  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Charter,  to  grant  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  Power  to  institute 
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vo^  bold  Examinations  for  the  Purpose  of  testing  the  Fitness  College  of 
o^  Persons  to  practise  as  Dentuts  who  msj  be  desirous  of  being  ^^^^^^ 
M>  examined,  and  to  grant  Certificates  of  such  Fitness. 


tioni,  &c. 
for  Dtntistt. 

XLIX.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  grant  to  the  New  Chai> 
Corporation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  ^^^ 
anew  Charter,  and  thereby  to  give  to  the  said  College  ofCoIlogoof 
Physicians  the  Name  of  "  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  f/^g^^f^ 
Scotland^'  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Royal  College  of  burgh. 
physicians,  under  their  Common  Seal,  to  accept  such  new 
Charter,  and  such  Acceptance  shall  operate  as  a  Surrender  of 
all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  Corporation* 

L.  If  at  any  future  Period  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Th*  Faculty 
of  Edinburgh  and   Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  m^y  ^e 
Glasgow  agree  to  amalgamate,  so  as  to  form  One  united  Cor-  AnulgamA- 
poration,  under  the  Name  of''  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Scotland"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  grant,  and 
for  such  College  and  Faculty  under  their  respective  Common 
Seals  to  accept,  such  new  Charter  or  Charters  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  effecting  such  Union,  and  such  Acceptance  shall 
operate  as  a  Surrender  of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to 
such  College  and  Faculty  ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  Union  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  said  College  and  Faculty  to  make 
such  Arrangements  as  to  the  Time  and  Place  of  their  Exami- 
nations as  they  may  agree  upon,  these  Arrangements  being  in 
conformity  with  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to 
the  Approval  of  the  General  Council. 

LL  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  irrant  to  the  New  Chai> 

**  ter  may  be 

Corporation  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  granted  to 

in  Ireland  a  new  Charter,  and  thereby  to  give  to  such  Corpo-  "'**•  5*"*  , 

ration  the  Name  of ''  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  College  of 

Ireland^'  and  to  make  such  Alterations  in  the  Constitution  of  f  **2«Sd! 

ihe  saii  Corporation  as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  expedient ; 

and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  accept  such 

Charter  under  their  Common  Seal,  and  such  Acceptance  shall 

operate  as  a  Surrender  of  the  Charter  granted  by  King  WiUiam 

and  Queen  Mary,  so  far  as  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  such 

new  Charter. 
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Oiarterfot      LII.  Provided  B]w»yg,  That  nothing  herein 

DewRfr-"     •**^''d  '"  autliorUe  Her  Majeiitj  to  create  any 

■trieiioni  !n  tion  in  the  Practice  of  Uedicine  or  Surgery,  c 

or*H«^im  ""y  "'  ^^^  "^  Corporations  any  Powers  or  1 

DT  Surgary.  trary  to  the  Common  Law  of  the  Land  or  to 

of  Ihia  Act,  and  that  no  auch  Dew  Charter  sb« 

prejudice,  afiect,  or  annul  any  of  the  existing  Si 

laws  of  the  Corp'"^^*'"''  ^  which  the  same  sha 

further  than  ahall  be  neceamry  for  giving  full 

Alterations  which  shall  be  intended  to  be  efiecte 

C'hertera  and  by  this  Act  in  the  Constitution 

poratioD. 

Pr^*'-]^        Llir,  The  Enactments  and  Provinons  of  the 

Vict.  c.  Hi,  London  Medical  Graduates  Act,  18M,  shall  b 

u  to  UoH    construed  to  have  applied  and  shall  apply  to  the 

London  ts    London  for  the  Hme  being  notwithstanding  tbi 

niBUaua  in  Determination  of  the  therein -recited  Charter,  e 

ing  or  Acceptance  of  the  now  eiuting  Charter  < 

sily  of  London,  or  the  future  Determination   ( 

or  any  future  Charter  of  the  said  Univereity,"  ai 

ing  of  any  new  Charter  to  the  wid  University  ,-  i 

Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 

versity  of  London  for  the  Time  being  shall  be  d» 

been  and  to  be  entitled  and  shall  be  entitled  to  i 

conferred  by  the  said  Act,  in  the  same  Manner  « 

Extent  as  if  the  Charter  recited  in  the  said  Ac 

force,  sulject  nevertheless  to  the  Provifiona  of  th 

BriUih  LIV.  The  General  Council  shall  cause  to  be[ 

'"''^"u    ^^'  ''•^''^  Direction  a  Book  a  ntaining  a  List  of  1 

publitbtd.     Compounds,    and  the  Manner  of  preparing  tl 

with  the  true  Weights  and  Measures  by  which  tl 

prepared  and  mixed,  and  containl::g  such  othei 

Things  relating  thereto  as  the  General  Councils 

to  be  called  "  British  I  harmacopteia ;"  and  the  G 

cil  shall  caube  to  be  altered,  amended,  and  repi 

PbarmacoptEla  as  often  as  they  shall  deem  it  nee 

Chrmiiti,         LV.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  exter 

b«  affected.    Btrued  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  in  any  way  to  al 

ful  Occupation,  Trade,  or  Business  of  Chemists  a 
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and  Dentists,  or  the  Rights,  Privileges,  or  Employment  of 
duly-Iicenced  Apothecaries  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same  ex- 
tend to  selling,  compounding,  or  dispensing  Medicines. 


SCHEDULE  (A). 

1.  Fellow,  Licentiate,  or  Extra  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
1^  of  Physicians  of  London. 

2.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh. 

3.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland. 

4.  Fellow  "or  Member  or  Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

5.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh. 

6.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

7.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland. 

8.  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London. 

9.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin. 

10.  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  or  Licentiate  of  Medicine,  or  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  Doctorate  granted  prior  to  passing  of 
this  Act  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

11.  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  any  Foreign  or  Colonial  University 
or  College,  practising  as  a  Physician  in  the  United  Kingdom 
before  the  First  Day  of  October  1858,  who  shall  produce  Cer- 
tificates to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Council  of  his  having  taken 
his  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  after  regular  Examination,  or 
who  shall  satisfy  the  Council,  under  Section  Forty -five  of  this 
Act,  that  there  is  sufficient  Reason  for  admitting  him  to  be 
r^stered. 
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SCHEDULE  (B.) 

DECLARATioif  required  of  a  Penon  who  claims  to  be  registered 
as  a  Medical  Practitioner,  upon  the  Ground  that  he  was 
in  practice  as  a  Medical  Practitioner  in  England  or  Wales 
before  the  First  Day  of  August  1815 : 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Medical  Council. 
I9  residing  at  in  the  County 

of  hereby  declare  that  I  was  practising  as  a  Medical 

Practitioner  at  in  the  County  of 

before  the  First  Day  of  August  1815. 

(Signed)         Q^aww.] 
Dated  this  Day  of  185. 


SCHEDULE  (D.) 


Name. 


A.B.. 


CD... 


E.F.  . 


G.H. . 


I.K.. 


Residence. 


London 


Edinburgh.  . 


Dublin  .... 


Bristol   . . 


London  . .  • . 


Qualification. 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of 

Fellow  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of 
Suigeons  of 

Graduate  in  Medicine  of 
University  of 

Licentiate  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries 

Member  of  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Licenti- 
ate of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries 


Title. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  eommurUcaiioTU  intended  for  inaertion  in  this  Journal  must  be  authen-^ 
ticated  by  the  name  and  addreee  of  the  writer^  not  necessarily  for 
publication^  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  write  legibly^  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Attention  is  particularly  requested  to  the  fact,  that  communications 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  next  issue,  should  he  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  Decemher  the  Ist,  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible. 


We  have  received  many  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  more  frequent 
publication  of  this  Journal.  Our  several  friends  will  excuse  this  general 
acknowledgement  of,  and  reply  to,  their  communications,  rendered  ne- 
cessary hy  the  small  space  at  our  disposal  in  this  portion  of  the  Journal. 
V^hilst  we  fully  appreciate  the  interest  in  our  exertions  evinced  hy  our 
Correspondents,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  weighing  the  ar- 
guments submitted  to  us,  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  step  to  disturb  the 
present  system  of  publication.  The  range  of  investigation  in  the  Science 
to  which  our  pages  are  mainly  devoted,  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited* 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  Monthly  Journal  would  maintain  a  re- 
spectable  position  as  a  Scientific  publication  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
political  agitation  in  the  profession  (which  alone  could  furnish  acceptable 
matter  for  a  monthly)  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  it  were  so,  an  in- 
dependent journal  would  be  published  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the 
Quarterly  (appearing  as  at  present)  would  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
on  its  space,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  inserting  political  matter,  to  the 
exclusion  sometimes  of  valuable  papers  of  scientific  interest.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  the  agitation  in  the  profession  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  complete  arrangements  which  have  been 
making  for  some  time  past,  to  render  the  Quarterly  Journal,  if  possible, 
still  more  worthy  the  generous  support  of  the  profession* 

An  Anxious  Student  will  find  the  operation  (termed  Staphyhraphy) 
described  in  Fergusson*s  Practical  Surgery^  published  by  Churchill, 
page  608. 

A  Membeb.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  all  who  voted 
at  the  Meetings  are  morally  bound  to  pay  the  subscription.  To  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  the  debt  would  be  none  the  less  binding  because  one  of 
honour. 
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Mr.  Long.  Yon  can  obtain  fonna  of  proposal  from  the  Secretaries 
of  the  College  in  Cavendish  Square,  by  written  application. 

New  MEDicikL  Act.  Upon  reference  to  the  Act  itself,  published  at 
length  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  to  our  article  upon  it,  the 
many  inquiries  on  the  subject  will  be  found  fully  answered. 

A.  Z.  (Wolyerhampton).  No  such  book  as  you  allude  to  has  been 
latdy  published.  For  educational  purposes  the  psges  of  this  Journal 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  you  require. 

Mr.  DikvENPORT  (Hull)  is  thanked  for  his  obliging  attention. 

Hard  Rubber.  Too  late  for  insertion.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Putman. 

Communications,  Letters,  drc  ,  have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Kempton,  Mr.  Bate,  Dr.  Paul,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Birtles,  An  Anxious  Student,  Mr.  Davenport,  One  of  Eight  Hun- 
dred Outsiders,  A  Stanch  M.C.D.E.,  Mr.  S.  Longhurst,  Mr.  W.  Perkins, 
Honour  to  whom  Honour,  Mr.  Weiss,  Electric  Spark,  Mr.  Home,  A.  Z., 
Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  Hockley,  Dr.  Purland,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  A  Member,  Mr.  Paiker,  An  Occasional  Whistler, 
Vigil,  Hard  Rubber,  &c. 


*^*  For  the  convenience  of  our  transatlantic  supporters,  we  shall, 
with  the  new  3'ear,  make  arrangements  to  establish  direct  Agencies  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 


THE  NEXT  NUMBER  OF  THIS  JOURNAL, 

WILL  Bl    PUBLI8HIO 

On  Saturday,  January  1,  1859, 


Erratum. — The  name  of  S.  L.  Rymer  not  being  appended  to  a  letter 

in  page  305,  is  an  accidental  omission. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

If  some  Being  capable  of  foretelling  the  events  of  futurity 
had  informed  us,  three  months  ago,  that  we  should  at  the 
present  moment  be  engaged  in  writing  our  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress^ we  should  certainly  have  experienced  as  much  surprise 
as  did  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  met 
his  astonished  gaze.  Nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
posedly employed  in  penning  the  final  and  farewell  Editorial 
Article  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science/' 

Some  explanation  is  due  to  our  supporters,  in  regard 
to  the  determination  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  an 
organ  of  professional  opinion  which  has,  fi^ora  the  first, 
/advocated  the  cause  of  progress  with  fearless  independence, 
and  to  whose  influence  (in  a  very  great  measure)  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  an  imworthy  combination  to  crush 
the  constitutional  organization  which  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England, 
have  been  rendered  abortive.  In  our  last  impression, 
we  hinted  that  if  a  Monthly  Journal  were  started, 
we  doubted  whether  it  would  maintain  a  position  as 
a  scientific  periodical,  although  it  might  be  useful 
for  political  purposes,  and  that  if  such  a  Journal  were 
published,  the  "  Quarterly''  would  appear  as  heretofore. 
When  we  made  this  statement,  we  had  not  the  remotest 
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idea  of  a  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  certain  responsible 
parties  to  undertake  the  issue  of  a  monthly  print,  and  that 
these  parties  contemplated  publishing  the  reports  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  College  of  Dentist&     It  now  appears,  that  a 
final  arrangement  has  been  made  to  issue  a  Monthly  Journal, 
the  Dental  Review,  and  that  the  Council  of  the  Collie 
have  given  their  sanction  to  the  publication  therein  of  the  re- 
ports of  all  Meetings  at  the  College  of  Dentists.  Now  as  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  Journal  is  occupied  by  the  scientific 
essays  which  are  read  before  the  Members  of  the  College,  it 
is  evident,  that  shoxild  we  be  forestalled  in  their  publication, 
we  cannot  expect  that  our  pages  will  afford  that  full  amount 
of  interest  which  they  at  present  possess.    We  should  still 
retain  the  exclusive  right  to  the  many  original  contributions 
written  expressly  for  the  "  Quarterly  ;"  but,  upon  carefully 
considering  the  whole  subject,  which  embraces  the  fact,  that 
the  Dental  Review  will  be  conducted  upon  principles  of  im- 
partiality and  justice,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  profession  that  a  fall  and 
unanimous  support  should  be  accorded  to  the  new  under- 
taking. Therefore  in  bidding  farewell  to  our  generous  contri- 
butors and  subscribers,  and  in  thanking  them  for  their  sup- 
port, we  would  commend  the  Dental    Review    to   their 
fisivourable  notice. 

ft 

It  remains  for  us  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
in  some  wise  be  made  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duties.  In  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  the  CoUege 
of  Dentists,  and  of  the  extraordinary  opposition  to  that  in- 
stitution, will  claim  prominent  attention.  The  College 
having  been  founded  publicly,  and  on  the  TepreseTUattT/e 
pri/ndple,  has  always  been  regarded  by  us,  as  the  only  asso- 
ciation capable  of  effecting  a  legitimate  organization  of  the 
profession,  and  it  has  accordingly  received  our  constant  sup- 
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port  The  opposiiion  to  the  CoU^e  we  have  been  compell- 
ed to  designate  as  ungenerous  and  uncalled  for.  It  was  not 
only  ungenerous  and  uncalled  for,  but  great  meanness  cha- 
racterised the  acts  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
Secretly  and  with  subtlety  have  many  acts  been  done,  the 
objects  of  which  were  the  destruction  of  the  College.  We  do 
not  wish  to  extend  our  thoughts  into  the  several  unsavoury 
facts  connected  with  the  opposition  referred  to,  but  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  underhand 
work,  to  institute  a  little  seZ/  examination  and  repentance^ 
so  that  the  new  year  may  be  commenced  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  a  clean  breast  We  might  recommend  some  of 
them  to  b^in  by  reflecting  upon  the  bad  spirit  they  dis- 
played in  their  futile  endeavours  to  thwart  the  Council  of 
the  College  in  providing  Lectures  of  the  highest  class. 

The  attempts  to  unite  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
Profession  is  split,  next  commands  attention,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  in  this  we  did  our  utmost  to  secure  an 
honourable  amalgamation.  An  amalgamation  was  not  ef- 
fected, and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  it 
was  proposed  to  amalgate  upon  were  brought  forward,  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  no  real  intention  on  one  side 
to  surrender  an  inch  of  ground.  The  College  of  Dentists 
vraust  he  cmniMlated : — This  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  op- 
position delegates,  who  also  required  that  the  College  of 
Surgeons  should  be  importuned  to  meddle  in  matters  with 
which  they  had  no  concern.  But  to  recur  at  length  to  the 
amalgamation  question  is  by  no  means  om:  present  intention. 
We  can  only  regret,  that  of  the  many  professional  reformers 
who  took  part  in  establishing  the  College  of  Dentists,  seve- 
ral who  had  gained  themselves  opportunities  of  usefulness  by 
availing  themselves  of  which,  their  names  would  have  been 
honourably  recorded  on  the  book  of  fame,  lacked  moral 
energy  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts  :  in  the  hour  of  trial  they 
fell  away. 
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We  now  arrive  at  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  CoU^e 
when  its  stability  was  put  to  the  test  indeed.  Upon  the 
rejection  of  the  terms  of  amalgamation,  several  Members  of 
the  Council,  whose  views  had  not  been  endorsed,  resigned 
their  posta  These  included  the  President,  some  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  two  of  the  Secretaries.  In  this  time  of 
need,  we  believe  we  were  not  wanting  in  support  to  the  Col- 
lege, which  possessing  within  itself  the  elements  of  vitality, 
withstood  the  shock,  though  severe.  The  vacancies  in  the 
Council  were  filled  up,-  and  the  Presidental  Chair  accepted, 
not  without  reluctance,  by  a  gentleman  eminently  calculated 
in  every  respect,  to  fulfil  its  onerous  duties  aright.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Matthews  was  to  endeavour  to  restore 
harmony  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  Profession.  It  was  a  praise- 
worthy endeavour,  and  one  which  should  have  been  met  in  a 
good  spirit  But  what  were  the  fiicts  ?  The  President  of 
the  College  of  Dentists,  a  gentleman  of  high  social  position 
as  well  as  of  long  professional  standing,  took  the  trouble 
to  write  and  to  call  upon  a  leader  of  the  opposition  party 
with  the  view  of  sinking  all  difierencea  Mr.  Matthews  ex- 
plained his  own  desire  and  the  desire  of  others  to  witness 
tmity  of  action,  and  intimated  that  if  his  retirement  fix)m 
office  were  essential  to  secure  it,  his  resignation  would  be 
prompt,  as  would  the  resignation  of  others,  who  might  appear 
to  stand  in  the  way.  No  response  of  corresponding  liberality 
of  sentiment  was  given.  On  the  contrary,  the  President 
was  maligned  and  insulted,  although  in  a  print,  which  has 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  so  contemptible  as  to  render  it 
beneath  notice. 

The  latest  and  most  important  event  in  the  profession, 
has  been  the  adoption  by  the  College  of  fixed  regulations  in 
regard  to  education  and  examination  ;  and  of  these  important 
measures  we  have  expressed  our  approval 

The  New  Medical  Act  has  been  fully  explained  in  this 
Journal,  so  far  as  regards  its  influence  upon  the  Dental  Pro- 
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fession.  Misty  minds  may  cavil  upon  the  effect  of  the  Act 
as  stated  by  us,  but  we  believe,  time  will  prove  that  we 
have  been  perfectly  clear  and  correct  in  all  we  have  advanced 
upon  the  subject 

Thus  have  we  briefly  reviewed  some  of  the  principal  events 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  during  the  period  of 
our  editorial  duties.  If  time  and  space  would  allow,  we 
should  like  to  have  alluded  to  the  long-neglected  duty  of 
founding  a  dentists'  benevolent  fiind  ;  but  we  must  forbear. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  dose,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  lamentable  effects  of  disunion  in  the  ranks 
of  our  profession :  and  we  would  earnestly  counsel  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours, 
irrespective  of  personal  considerations,  to  forget  all  evils  of 
the  past,  in  order  to  secure  a  general  reconciliation. 

"  tJige  the  neceasitj,  and  ttste  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevish  fonnd  in  great  designs." 

With  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science  we  have 
now  done.  Our  labour  upon  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love, 
and  we  may  say,  with  truth,  that  our  one  object  has  been 
to  render  it  an  organ  of  utility  to  the  profession  generally. 
As  a  scientific  dental  periodical,  we  have  abundant  proof 
that  it  has  stood  unsurpassed  ;  and  if  we  have  not,  on  all 
occasions,  and  upon  every  subject,  done  our  duty  to  perfection, 
let  it  be  attributed  to  the  necessarily  limited  time  at  our 
disposal,  caused  by  the  obligations  of  active  professional  life^ 
instead  of  to  any  inclination  to  slight  the  literary  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  this  address,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  readers,  to  touch  upon  subjects  which  we  would 
had  been  buried  in  oblivion.  Having  touched  upon  them,  we 
desire  now  to  remember  them  no  more ;  but  rather  prefer, 
writing  as  we  are,  on  the  verge  of  the  anniversary  of  a  day 
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which  proclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men, 
to  think  no  more  of  the  wrongs  of  opponents ;  and,  in 
acknowledging  the  many  kindnesses  of  sapporters,  there- 
fore, to  all  alike,   we  wish  a  happy  and  a  pbospebous 

NEW  YEAB. 


DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  MECHANICS 


GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

Br  John  Cox  Smith,  Esq.,  Chatham,  Member  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tists, and  Dentist  to  the  Rodiester,  Chatham,  and  Strood  Dispensaiy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Chatham  were  filled  with  patients  suffering  from  disease  and  wounds* 
Mutilations  of  every  conceivable  description  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  a  visitor  to  their  wards,  and  amongst  them,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  some  severe  injuries  in  the  mouth  from  gun-shot  or  other 
wounds  received  in  service.  The  visits  paid  by  Her  Majesty  wOl  be 
well  remembered,  not  only  locally,  but  by  the  people  at  large ;  and 
at  one  of  these,  instructions  were  given  to  Dr.  Dartnell,  then  P.  M.  O. 
at  Chatham,  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  should  receive  all  the 
assistance  that  artificial  aid  could  bestow,  without  reference  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  service— the  cost  to  be  defrayed  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's private  purse.     The  Dental  cases  were  placed  under  my  care. 

They  deeply  interested  me,  because  they  were  grave  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  Dental  practice,  and  excessively  perplexing 
in  their  first  aspects.  Of  diseases  of  the  jaw  I  had  seen  plenty,  but 
always  regarding  them  as  cases  more  fit  for  the  Suigeon  than  the 
Dentist,  had,  save  in  two  or  three  exceptional  instances,  never  meddled 
with  them. 

But  injuries  to  the  jaw  produced  by  violence  seldom  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  dentist.  In  any  attempt  that  I  may  make  to  ren- 
der some  of  the  cases  which  fell  to  my  charge  as  intelligible  as  I 
could  wish  to  the  profession,  I  feel  that  I  can  but  partially  succeed, 
because  engravings,  and  even  models,  can  give  but  imperfect  impres- 
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Kom  respecting  them,  for  the  following  leawni :  —The  mechanksl 
dentiit  haa  to  bear  in  mind  the  ncceMity  of  adapting  hi>  md- 
■tructioni  vith  reference  to  three  distinct  requirement!.  Fintly— 
that  they  >ball  Bt  their  basea  properly.  Secondly — that  they  ihould 
not  interfere  with  the  tongue ;  and  thirdly — that  they  ihculd  har- 
moniee  well  with  nature'i  corering  for  them,  namety,  the  cheeks  and 
lips.  For  luccew  in  the  two  latter,  he  muit  trust  to  his  own  obter- 
Tati(m  and  judgment,  hia  art  fumiihtng  him  with  little  to  guide 
him.  Practice  enshles  him  to  do  this  with  but  little  difficulty  in  most 
cwa :  but  where  the  usual  conditions  of  the  last  two  an  very  much 
interfered  with,  he  is  met  by  difficulties  the  very  nature  of  which  he 
can  <Hily  learn  by  watching,  and  are  not  easy  to  render  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  thoee  who  have  not  seen  the  case  itself. 

Unfortunately,  I  made  very  few  notes,  baring  then  no  intention 
of  committing  an  account  of  them  to  print.  The  late  organization 
of  OUT  profession  that  has  taken  place  has,  however,  placed  within  my 
reach  the  means  of  cotnmunicatbg  them  to  the  only  persons  who  are 
nicely  to  feel  interest  in  their  details  ;  and  I  have  selected  two  of 
them  for  the  best  description  I  can  offer,  writing  from  memory. 

John  P ,  private  75th  Regiment.— Oun-shot  wound  in  the 

upper  jaw,  the  ball  having  passed  through  the  right  cheek,  out  under 
the  left  eye. 

The  external  wounds  were  well  healed :  the  appearance  of  the 
jaw  is  pretty  well  indicated  by  fig.  1 . 


fig.  1  fig-  2 

The  oua  palati  were  broken  and  disunited,  but  covered  by  in- 
tegument.    Three  clumps  of  teeth  were  remiunmg,  namely,  deni  $a- 
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pientice  on  the  right— left  central  and  lateral  in  the  middle — ^seoond 
molaris  and  dem  tapientice  on  the  left  side ;  each  of  these  were  at- 
tached to  portions  of  the  upper  maxilla,  of  what  size  it  was  imposdble 
to  determine,  but  disconnected  with  each  other,  and  all  Tery  loo«e. 
They  formed  a  small  irregular  triangle,  much  within  the  arch  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  two  centrals,  instead  of  being  in  their  proper  place-— 
outside  it,  were  nearij  an  inch  behind  it. 

He  was  incapable  of  masticating  even  the  softest  diet — ^in  fact, 
eould  not  in  any  way  hold  a  piece  of  paper  between  his  teeth;  and  hia 
tongue  being  so  efficiently  locked  m,  his  attempts  at  articulation, 
were  not  more  successful.  I  coidd  not  understand  whether  he  in- 
tended to  say  yes,  or  no,  to  any  inquiries  I  put  to  him.  Thus  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  poor  man  was,  though  liTing  in  the  world, 
existing  as  it  were  apart  from  it,  under  circumstances  involving 
severe  bDdily  privation,  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
felt,  as  he  afterwards  vras  enabled  to  explain,  "  that  life  was  a  misery 
to  him." 

It  will  be  evident  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  removal  of 
the  front  teeth  so  vecy  peculiarly  placed,  and  this  required  extreme 
care.  I  dissected  out  the  teeth  carefully  from  the  soft  parts,  and 
steadying  the  loose  piece  of  maxilla  vrith  the  two  fingers  of  my  left 
hand,  successfully  removed  them,  eschewing  the  aid  of  either  forceps 
or  key,  and  with  no  further  ill  results  than  the  loss  of  about  a  pint  of 
blood.  For  some  time  after  the  bone  was  quite  bare«  but  by  degrees 
the  gum  began  to  granulate,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  mouth  was 
fit  (fig.  2)  to  receive  the  mechanical  appliance. 

This  consisted  of  a  socket  of  hippopotamus  ivory  fitted  to  the  upper 
jaw,  bearing  strong  metal  clasps  encircling  the  molar  teeth,  and  sup- 
ported by  springs  to  a  metal  lower  frame. 

Of  course  the  appearance  of  the  piece  was  exceedingly  peculiar,  but 
it  does  not  require  further  description,  experiment  only  could  tell  which 
were  the  places  that  would  bear  pressure.  But  though  every  trace  of 
the  alveolar  ridge  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  the  surface  was 
newly  healed,  and  almost  all  soft  and  yielding,  the  piece  was  worn 
with  comfort  almost  immediately  after  its  insertion.  A  large  cicatrix 
on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  interfered  very  much  with  the  action  of 
the  spring,  the  cheek  had  become  attached  to  a  surface  which  I 
wished  to  cover,  and  any  alteration  in  the  frame  would  have  impaired 
its  usefulness.  I  allowed  the  spring  to  work  a  way  for  itself,  a  little 
sloughing  was  the  consequence,  but  as  a  cicatrix  is  not  very  vascular. 
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the  inconyenience  was  slight,  and  my  patient  was  soon  discharged 
from  further  attendance. 

The  combined  structure  natural  and  artificial  was  exceedingly 
firm,  and  preyed  a  yaluable  assistant  to  his  otherwise  helpless  condi- 
tion. I  saw  the  man  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards ;  he  was,  and  is 
now  (for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary)  a  porter  in  the  Royal  House- 
hold, Windsor ;  and  a  more  perfect  contrast  in  the  stout,  healthy  man 
whom  I  should  not  haye  recognized,  to  the  disfigured  and  emaciated 
military  invalid  of  my  earlier  acquaintance,  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
conceive.  Perfect  union  had  taken  place  between  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  palate,  and  the  surface  was  firm  and  healthy,  though  of 
course  very  uneven. 

William  B ,  private,  55th  regiment,  forwarded  from  St.  Mary's 

for  inspection  and  report.  A  gim  shot  wound  in  the  lower  jaw,  destroy- 
ing the  symphisis  and  six  front  teeth,  namely,  four  incisors,  one 
canine,  one  bicuspid  on  the  right  side,  together,  with  the  ridge  as  far  as 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  ball  finally  lodging  in  the  shoulder.  Wounds 
well  healed  externally,  a  cicatrix  only  at  points  of  entrance  and  exit 
being  observable.  The  internal  condition  of  the  jaw  was  very  peculiar 
and  complicated. 

Bisected  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  left  containing  dena 
Mapientiwy  second  and  first  molars,  bicuspids,  and  canine,  perfectly 
sound  and  intact.  The  muscular  attachments  perfect  and  motion  easy, 
except  that  in  a  lateral  direction  is  inclined  towards  the  centre  of  the 
mouth,  and  any  attempt  made  to  bring  it  out  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
upper  jaw,  caused  acute  pain  in  the  socket. 

The  right  section  consisted  of  dena  iapientioB^  second  and  first 
molars,  and  second  bicuspids,  and  the  extremities  of  the  sections  were 
neatly  rounded  and  covered  with  firm,  healthy  gum.  The  fang 
of  the  second  bicuspid  on  the  right  side  a  little  exposed^  but  bearing 
the  appearance  of  healthy  dentine.  The  upper  jaw  was  exceedingly 
well  developed,  the  teeth  large,  firm,  and  regular. 

The  state  of  this  patient's  mouth  entailed  much  suffering  and  pri- 
vation. Mastication  was  impracticable  in  the  slightest  degree,  paper 
could  be  drawn  from  between  the  jaws,  notwithstanding  the  patient's 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  His  articulation  was  much  affected,  and  his 
only  posture  for  sleep  was  on  his  back,  reclining  on  either  side  causing 
luxation  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  jaw.  Under  different  cir- 
circumstances,  the  relative  positions  the  two  sections  varied,  the  right 
half  following  imperfectly  the  motions  of  the  left.     Thus,  on  opening 
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the  mouth,  the  left  portion  only  would  be  fully  extended,  the  right 
riding  loosely  above  it.   (Fig  3.) 


fig.  3  fig.  4 

The  above  were  the  appearances  the  case  presented,  and  as  I  could 
not  tketch  out  any  plan  of  treatment  at  the  time,  nor  could  I  possibly 
obtain  any  correct  model ;  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  note  the  paiticu- 
lan  of  the  case  as  well  as  I  could,  and  appoint  another  visit. 

I  then  succeeded  in  obt^ing  impressions  of  the  jaw  by  means  of 
two  trays  cut  and  bent  for  the  purpose,  and  inserted  a  gutta  percha 
plug  moulded  to  fit  the  cavity,  occupying  the  apace  of  four  teeth.  On 
attempting  further  separation,  so  much  pain  was  felt  in  the  soclcet  of 
the  left  section,  that  the  patient  refused  to  bear  it. 

I  next  constructed  metal  framework,  separating  the  parts  as  much 
as  possible,  and  capping  the  teeth  freely,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
fixing  it,  in  consequence  of  the  variable  motions  of  the  right  side,  which 
instantly  unshipped  the  piece. 

I  then  made  metal  framework,  extending  the  sections,  and  tap- 
ported  by  fitting  carefully  around  the  necks,  and  between  the  teeth, 
carrying  it  far  back,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  strun  as  much 
as  possible.  The  space  thus  gained  was  filled  up  by  four  incisors, 
soldered  to  the  frame,  and  the  result  seemed  very  satisfactory. 

This  man  had  passed  the  Chelsea  Board  previous  to  his  being  sent 
to  me,  and  was  then  waiting  for  his  discharge,  so  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal WRS  limited,  or  I  believe  that  I  could  have  succeeded  in  repladng 
the  whole  of  the  six  teeth.  The  illustrations  represent  the  Case: — 
(Fig.  3)  when  the  mouth  was  opened ;  (fig.  4)  the  impression 
I  procured  at  the  first  attempt ;   (fig.  S)  the  model  subsequently 
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obUined,  and  to  which  the  fiame  was  ultimately  made ;   (6g.  6) 
impreancoi  of  the  cue  when  completed. 


fig.  S  fig.  6 

I  submit  these  two  caaei  (selected  from  seTeral)  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  ai  inrtances  of  pecuUar  deformity  and  hetpleuneBs,  con- 
■equent  on  severe  injuries  to  the  jaws,  and  illustrating  the  value  of 
the  art  we  practice,  in  the  alleviaUon  of  eren  exceptional  caiei  of 
human  sufEering. 


ON  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OP  THE  MERCURIAL 
AMALGAM  INDISCRIMINATELY  USED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  IN  STOPPING  TEETH. 

By  Thowai  H.  Hahdiro,  Surgeon-Dentist. 

Ifinr  Surgical  writers,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  Mercury  as  given 
in  large  quantities  many  years  back,  state,  that  the  bones  often 
SMume  a  condition  of  chronic  disease  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  excesuve  administration  of  that  mineral,  and  now  and  then  the 
records  of  medical  science  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by 
some  instance— generally  worm-eaten  caries  of  the  cranial  bones — 
which  is  looked  upon  in  a  great  nieasuie  as  the  consequence  of  the 
large  amount  of  mercury  takenby  the  unfortunate  patient,  at  an  early 
period  of  bis  disease.  In  the  history  of  mercury,  we  find,  that  the 
most  profuse  and  long  continued  salivation  was  a  necessary  part  of 
treatment  for  the  disease  of  which  it  is  considered  a  speofic.     It  is 
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probably  certain,  that  mercury  does  in  some  way  exert  a  deleteriooB 
influence  on  the  bones ;  but  this  Is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of 
8hewing,  that  if  it  is  injurious  to  some  of  these  organs,  they  include 
among  others  the  teeth.  As  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  of  phos- 
phorus does  produce  destruction  of  the  teeth,  which  subsequently  leads 
to  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  so  does  mercury,  especially  when  placed  in 
direct  contact,  destroy  the  teeth,  although  not  often  followed  by  such 
dire  effects  as  necrosis  of  the  jaw  bone.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
cases  of  diseased  teeth  with  complete  recession  of  the  gums,  which 
were  clearly  traceable  to  the  administration  of  mercury  as  a  medicine, 
until  salivation  was  produced  two  or  three  times.  Most  dental  wri- 
ters assert,  that  the  profuse  administration  of  mercury  is  a  gran  I 
cause  of  caries,  by  rendering  the  structure  of  the  teeth  more  suscepti- 
ble to  inflammation.  It  may  be  said  almost  as  a  rule,  that,  those 
persons  to  whom  mercurial  medicines  have  been  freely  and  frequently 
administered,  have  generally  wretched  mouths. 

There  is  a  preparation  or  paste  in  common  use  among  dentists  for 
stopping  the  cavities  of  teeth,  known  as  the  mercurial  amalgam,  com- 
posed of  six  parts  of  silver  and  ten  parts  of  mercury.  This  paste 
produces  such  injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth,  which  it  is  intended  to 
preserve,  as  well  as  some  other  local  effects,  that  it  induces  jne  to 
pen  a  few  observations  against  its  use.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
so,  because  it  is  not  only  extensively  employed  by  dentists,  but  is 
even  indiscriminately  used  by  the  public  for  stopping  cavities,  which 
cannot  but  prove  injurious.  Among  the  bad  effects  which  have  been 
observed,  as  resulting  from  its  direct  local  influence,  is  extreme  brit- 
tleness  of  the  teeth,  produced  by  its  direct  absorption  which  at  the 
same  time  turns  them  of  a  black  or  blueish  slate  colour.  No  doubt 
the  plugging  of  the  cavity  with  the  amalgam  will  for  a  time  give 
relief,  and  allow  of  but  imperfect  use,  but  in  a  little  while,  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  observe  he  cannot  use  the  teeth  in  mastication,  there  is 
some  tenderness  around  them,  end  finally,  on  going  to  a  dentist,  he 
learns  his  amalgamized  teeth  are  probably  unfit  to  remain  in  his 
mouth.  When  improperly  stopped  with  this  amalgam,  it  produces 
sometimes  a  peculiar  eczematous  eruption  on  the  face,  particularly  over 
the  cheeks  and  the  lips ;  this  may,  with  great  propriety  be  attributed 
to  the  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  mercury  in  the  amalgam,  which 
evinces  its  effects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  teeth,  from 
being  conveyed  along  the  minute  lymphatic  vessels.  The  general 
health  is  disturbed  from  the  same  cause,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
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catch  cold,  and  suffer  from  facial  neuralgia.  It  is,  therefore,  a  local 
poison  which  should  be  avoided,  and  its  pernicious  influence  is  by  no 
means  checked  from  its  combination  with  silver  or  any  other  metaL 
In  a  paper  on  the  use  of  amalgams,  Mr.  Osmond  has  shewn,  that  the 
meircaiy  is  decomposed  by  galvanic  action,  from  the  contact  of  the 
smallest  degree  of  acidity  in  the  month.  It  is  well  known,  that  alloys 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  oxidize  than  the  single  metals,  and  amal- 
gams possess  this  in  a  marked  degree,  and  as  the  mercury  is  removed 
finom  the  amalgam,  the  surface  of  the  plug  assumes  a  dark  colour, 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  cavity  is  equally  so,  from  the  infil- 
tration of  the  dentine  with  the  black  oxide,  which,  I  believe  to  have 
taken  place.  As  Mr.  Osmond  observes,  the  dentine  becomes  the  po- 
ntive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  plug  the  negative,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  dentine  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  acid  fluids  contained 
between  it  and  the  plug,  and  hence,  in  my  opinion,  an  explanation  of 
the  brittleness  of  the  teeth.  In  some  instances  the  plug  may  not 
shiink,  but  this  will  not  the  less  prevent  the  mercury  oxidizing  and 
becoming  absorbed  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  dentine 
itself. 

So  that  my  observation  on  the  presence  of  mercury  within  the 
substance  of  the  teeth,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  hypothe- 
sis :  a  friend  chemically  examined  several  teeth  with  me  with  the 
following  results  :•* 

Part  of  the  crown  of  a  bicuspid  tooth,  with  a  large  cavity  which 
bad  been  filled  with  mercurial  amalgam,  was  first  tried.  The  enamel 
of  the  sides  had  a  shiny  distinct  blueish  tinge,  and  that  which  had 
been  in  contact  with  a  neighbouring  tooth  was  much  more  pronounced. 
It  was  very  brittle,  and  a  section  of  the  base  of  the  crown  which  sur- 
rounded the  cavity,  presented  alternations  of  colour  resembling  the 
bands  in  a  ribbon  agate  pebble ;  these  bands  were  of  various  shades  of 
light  blueish  grey.  The  edge  of  the  tooth  at  this  part  was  also 
transparent.  Every  trace  of  amalgam  was  most  carefully  removed, 
the  tooth  was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tested  for  the  presence  of  mercury,  which  was  found  to  be  present  in 
a  minute  quantity  as  shewn  by  the  agents  employed. 

Four  molars,  with  cavaties,  fiK)m  which  the  amalgam  was  also 
carefully  removed,  were  dissolved  in  the  acid  and  submitted  to  the 
same  tests,  when  the  presence  of  mercury  was  found  to  be  a  little 
more  marked  than  in  the  previous  experiment.  This  was  repeated  a 
third  time  with  three  other  teeth  with  the  like  results.     Evidence  was 
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thai  afforded  of  the  pretence  of  this  mineral,  most  likel  j,  in  a  itate 
of  black  oxide,  giving  the  peculiar  colour  to  the  teeth,  and  at  the 
gome  time  rendering  them  extremely  brittle.  The  MnitlgMn  ig  ag 
much  med  for  its  cheapness,  as  to  suit  the  conTenience  of  the  dentist, 
from  its  being  so  easily  placed  within  a  cavity,  taking  much  less  time 
to  complete  the  operation  than  when  gold  foil  is  used.  However 
eonvenient,  therefore,  this  paste  may  prove  for  the  moment,  the  ob- 
jections to  its  use  are  so  potent,  that  I  trust  it  wiU  yield  to  the  safer, 
surer,  and  more  lasting  method  of  employing  the  gold  foil,  which 
should  be  used  at  an  eariy  stage  of  dental  caries.  I  would,  at  the 
same  time,  strongly  impress  <m  dentists,  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  teeth  of  their  patients  periodically,  without  waiting  for  the  actual 
presence  of  caries,  so  that  a  timely  use  of  gold  lea^  if  that  process  is 
commencing,  will  effectually  check  its  progress. 
Park  Square,  Regent's  Park, 
November  1858. 


NEURALGIA  FACIEI. 

Communicated  by  Samuel  A.  Pabkxb,  Esq.  Dentist  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Dental  Dispensary. 

A  case  came  under  my  notice  some  short  time  ago,  the  patient 
sufifering  from  neural^c  pains  in  the  &ce. 

She  consulted  me  respecting  some  artificial  teeth,  to  fill  up  a  con- 
siderable gap  m  the  upper  jaw. 

Thinking  the  case  instructive,  and  of  some  importance,  I  beg  to 
transmit  the  particulars  respectmg  it  for  publication  in  the  pages  of  the 
Quarlerly  Jaumai  qf  Dental  Science  ;— 

Jane ,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  me  for  the 

purpose  of  having  some  artificial  teeth  made  for  the  upper  jaw. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  a  great  number  of  stumps  remaining, 
the  gums  painful  and  much  inflamed,  and  the  patient  subject  to  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  temples,  the  pain  at  times  being  so  intenae 
that  no  rest  could  be  obtained  day  or  night.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  considerable  quantity  of  medicine  for  two  years  to 
allay  the  pain,  but  without  the  slightest  benefit. 

My  course  of  action  was  at  once  decided,  and  I  recommended  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  the  stumps,  as  the  only  remedy,  for  a  speedy 
cure. 
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To  this  she  hesitated  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  consented  to 
have  two  out  to  begin  with ;  which  two  I  removed  on  the  11th  of 
September  last.  Two  more  were  removed  on  the  14th  and  16th, 
three  on  the  ISth^  and  two  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  making 
altogether  eleven  stumps. 

On  the  1 6th  she  told  me  the  pain  was  decidedly  better,  had  taken 
BO  more  medicine,  and  had  passed  good  nights* 

Bj  the  20th  the  pain  had  entirely  subsided,  the  gums  had  began 
to  resume  their  healthy  appearance,  and  the  patient  altogether  quite 
recovered.  In  about  two  months  afterwards  she  came,  requesting  the 
artificial  teeth,  being  very  impatient  to  have  them,  on  account  of  the 
gap  made  by  the  removal  of  the  stumps.  I  took  the  model,  and  by 
the  24th  of  November  fixed  them  in,  she  finding  them,  in  a  few  days» 
a  source  of  great  comfort,  both  for  mastication  and  articulation. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  liable  to  come  frequently  under  the 
dentist's  care,  but  more  firequently  under  the  care  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. The  case  just  alluded  to  was  under  medical  treatment  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  yet  in  a  fortnight  after  the  removal  of  the 
stumps  a  perfect  cure  was  established.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
until  every  remedy  (excepting  the  right  one)  has  been  tried,  the  teeth 
are  not  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  such  pains. 

The  dentist  is  generally  consulted  as  the  last  resource,  when  in 
point  of  &ct  he  should  have  been  the  first. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  quoting  a  few  words  firom 
an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Hardy,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Den* 
tal  Science^  for  October  1849.  The  paper  related  to  the  ^^  Pathology 
of  the  Mouth,"  and  in  the  sixth  page  he  says — ^'  It  is  known  to  every 
well-informed  physician  and  dentist,  that  cases  have  occurred,  and  are 
recorded,  where  patients  have,  year  after  year,  taken  medicine  of 
every  kind,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  greatest  variety  of  physicians, 
and  all  without  avail ;  that  such  patients  have,  further,  by  the 
advice  of  their  medical  attendants,  gone  in  pursuit  of  health,  and  for 
the  removal  of  their  diseases,  pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  and  surgical  skill ;  have  gone  by  the  best  medical  advice  for 
the  cure  of  their  several  cases,  to  distant  regions,  crossing  seas,  sca- 
ling mountiuns,  visiting  springs,  taking  every  variety  of  exercise, 
and  every  variety  of  diet,  yet  all  of  no  avail— as  they  have  severally 
returned  home,  with  little  or  no  improvement  in  their  disease,  which 
still  exhibits  the  same  character  and  unmanageableness  as  when  they 
started  on  their  tour. 
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^  By  Mine  lucky  or  accidental  suggestion,  the  ieetk  are  sufpected  a» 
the  probable  cause  of  the  whole  mischief,  and  with  some  degree  of 
plaunbility,  as  everything  else  had  fiuled  to  give  any  relief. 

**  This  suggestion  u  acted  upon ;  skilful  dentists  are  employed, 
and  by  oorrecUng  the  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  the 
befor»-ineurable  diseases  often  become  readily  curable,  the  genemf 
health  q^eedily  restored,  and  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  chuige 
brought  about,  simply  by  the  application  of  a  little  dental  skiU." 


ELECTRICITY  IN  DENTISTRY. 

By  JovATHiK  Nash  Hbabdir,  Esq.  Electrician  to  the  South  Devon 

and  East  Cornwall  Hospital. 

There  is  something  in  pain  so  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  animal 
comfort,  that  both  reason  in  men  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals, 
alike  prompt  the  avoidence  of  it.  Hence  the  long  category  of  narcotica, 
soporifics,  and  aneBsthetics  for  blunting  our  nervous  sensibilities  and 
palliating  the  evil  which  cannot  be  shunned,  often,  however,  by  the 
substitution  of  another  less  objectionable  because  less  painful. 

The  late  discovery  of  the  property  of  the  electric  shock  to  reduce 
or  prevent  pain  under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  the  dia* 
ruption  of  tissues  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  appears  to  open  a  new 
field  for  interesting  investigation  ;  and  although,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  every  new  scientific  discovery,  great  varieties  of  opinion  will 
exist  in  the  minds  of  various  experimenters,  yet  subsequent  compari- 
son of  results  will  serve  to  reconcile  many  apparent  anomalies,  by 
tracing  them  to  the  varied  circumstances  under  which  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  the  diversified  character  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed. It  must  not  be  considered  at  all  surprising,  if  veiy  conflict- 
ing evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  the  painless  extracticm 
of  teeth  by  the  influence  of  electricity,  when  the  following  &cta  are 
borne  in  mind,  viz. — First,  comparatively  few  of  those  whose  pecu- 
liar province  it  will  be  to  engage  in  this  investigation,  are  sufficiently 
au/ait  in  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus  as  to  ensure  that  definite  and 
invariable  action  which  shall  command  an  unerring  degree  of  certain- 
ty in  their  operations ;  and,  secondly,  the  electrical  apparatus  accessi- 
ble to  the  experimentalist,  are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  in  their 
construction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  two  machines  of  dif- 
ferent makers,  capable  of  producing  the  same  results ;  nay,  they  some- 
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times  differ  to  widely  in  their  physiological  effects,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  making  any  comparison  between  them ;  very  few  of 
them  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  which 
is  subject  to  reversals  on  changing  the  connection  with  the  battery,  a 
disadYantage  of  no  small  moment  in  dental  operations.  Without  at- 
tempting to  discuss  the  rationale  of  the  local  anaesthetic  produced  by 
ekctrieity,  I  may  simply  remark,  that  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
its  therapeutic  application  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  the  results 
are  quite  compatible  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  obtain- 
ed. Although  a  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  the  possibility,  or  pro- 
bability  of  one  nervous  sensation  counteracting  or  neutralizing  another, 
and  experiments  upon  sound  and  healthy  tissues  may  be  adduced  in 
argument  against  the  results  of  experiments  upon  tissues  subjected  to 
violence ;  yet,  until  the  precise  amount  of  nervous  susceptibility  of  a 
tissue  in  the  act  of  being  torn  asunder  shall  be  determined,  and  the 
behaviour  of  electricity  to  such  a  tissue  shall  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, it  must  suffice  to  take  the  facts  as  they  present  themselves, 
and  by  classifying  the  physiological  effects  which  are  produced,  to  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  definite  standard  of  operations  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  required  object. 

One  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this,  will  be  the  adop- 
ti<m  of  electrical  instruments,  whose  action  may  be  always  depended 
upon,  and  with  which  any  definite  amount  of  power,  susceptible  of 
accurate  and  minute  graduation  may  be  obtained.  Experiments  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  conjunction  with  my  friends 
of  the  dental  profession,  have  been  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  produce  the  most  desirable  effect,  varies  not 
only  with  different  constitutions,  but  with  different  parts  of  the  same 
mouth,  as  comparatively  trifling  variations  in  the  force  of  the  shock 
with  the  same  individual  have  produced  varied  effects.  These  have 
resulted  either  in  a  painless  operation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  substi- 
tution of  the  less  painful  electrical  sensation  for  the  accustomed  pain 
on  the  other. 

A  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
must  be  attained  before  the  general  results  of  experiments  will  assume 
a  character  which  shall  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  established 
facts,  capable  of  forming  the  basis  either  of  sound  reasoning  or  practi- 
cal deduction. 

Many  years  since,  I  was  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  electro-magnetic  coil  machine,  so  as  to  reduce  its 
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■ise,  increase  its  efficiency,  and  render  it  susceptible  of  very  accurate 
and  minute  graduation.      The  practical  information  whidi  I  had 
acquired  by  extenuve  researches  in  electro-magnetism,  oiaUed  me, 
by  properly  apportioning  the  length  and  resistance  of  the  primaiy 
coil  to  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  battery,  and  by  carefiiDy  ad- 
justing the  secondary  coil  to  these  first  two  elements,  to  obtain  a 
greater  range  of  power  in  a  smaller  space  than  had  ever  befi>re  been 
accomplished,  added  to  which,  I  adopted  a  double  system  of  sub- 
division which  enabled  me  to  introduce  as  many  as  even  fifty  equal 
and  minute  gradations  of  power,  varying  from  an  amount  almost 
imperceptible  to  a  force  much  greater  than  can  be  borne.     For  this 
improvement,  I  was  honoured  with  the  nlver  medal  of  the  Royid 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.     I  have  recently  modified  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  to  suit  the  requirements  of  dentistry,  and  have 
rendered  it  so  compact,  that  a  little  box  six  inches  in  length,  m  inches 
in  height,  and  five  inches  in  width,  contdns  an  electro-magnetic  coO 
with  sixteen  degrees  of  power,  Smee's  battery,  bottle  of  dilute  add, 
spring  foot-board   for  interrupting  the  shock,  insulated  conducting 
wires,  and  shock  handle  to  be  held  by  the  patient. 

The  machine  and  battery  work  in  the  box,  the  cover  of  whidi 
can  be  closed  whilst  they  are  in  action.  The  degrees  of  power  have 
been  ascertained  and  adjusted  by  numerous  and  accurate  dental  ex- 
periments. I  venture  thus  to  hope,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing to  tlie  members  of  the  dental  profession  a  machine  which  may 
be  always  depended  upon  as  a  uniform  standard  of  companson, 
amongst  those  who  may  employ  it,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  not 
only  to  maintain  the  degrees  of  graduation  exactly  alike  in  all  instru- 
ments, but  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  action  and  a  constant  determi- 
nate direction  of  the  current  as  indicated  by  the  indices  marked  re- 
spectively positive  and  negative. 

28,  Buckwell  Street,  Plymouth, 
October  1858. 


FINISHING  OFF  AMALGAM  STOPPINGS- 

It  is  possible  that  the  following  method  of  finishing  off  an  amalgam 
stopping  may  be  unknown  to'  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Dental  Science ;  and  I  think  it  probable,  that  many  will 
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find  it  moie  contenient  than  burnishing ;  it  gives  the  stopping  a 
better  appeaianoe— makes  it  assimilate  to  the  colour  of  the  adjacent 
teeth,  and  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  stopping  altogether. 

Having  stopped  the  tooth,  place  a  bit  of  folded  blotting-paper  on 
the  stopping,  and  desire  the  patient  to  close  the  opposing  tooth  upon 
it.  In  a  few  minutes,  as  the  amalgam  is  setting,  take  a  fitch-brush, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  roughly  into  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  rub  the  stepping  well  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 

The  brush  not  only  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  the  burnisher, 
but  it  rubs  the  stopping  into  the  edges  of  the  cavity  more  effectually— > 
aaves  much  time  and  trouble,  and  is  more  convenient  to  the  patient. 

T.  PURLAND. 
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THX   VULCAKITE  BASB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Jourrud  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — Your  editorial  remarks,  in  the  October  number,  relative  to 
the  Patent  for  Vulcanite  Base,  call  for  some  explanation  from  me  on 
the  subject ;  and  to  set  your  correspondents  right,  allow  me  to  give 
the  facts  as  they  really  stand. 

In  September  1851,  Charles  Goodj^ear  obtained  a  Patent  for 
^  An  Invention  of  Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Materials  for 
the  production  of  a  Composition  or  Compositions  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  knrfe-handles,  ink-stands,  door-knobs,  and 
other  articles  where  hardness,  strength,  and  durability  are  required ;'' 
which  patent  expires  in  September  1865. 

Charles  Goodyear,  jun.,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  application  of 
Vulcanite  to  Dentistry  in  March  1 855,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
which  was  allowed  to  expire  in  March  1858  from  the  non-payment 
of  Government  dues.  This,  however,  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
elder  Goodyear's  first  patent ;  in  fact,  this  having  been  previously  and 
successfully  sustained  in  several  actions  at  Law,  it  was  considered 
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preferable  to  isitte  liceiiBes  under  the  original,  rather  than  continae 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  aecond  patent.  The  Patent  of  1851  is 
80  worded,  that  it  covers  and  protects  the  Vulcanite  material  when 
used  for  any  purpose  whateyer ;  hence,  if  it  were  adopted  by  an 
instrument  maker  for  handles,  by  a  jeweller  for  watch-casea,  or  by  a 
dentist  for  artificial  teeth,  legal  permission  to  use  the  material  would 
be  required  in  each  instance. 

The  most  complete  reply  to  your  correspondents,  however,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  notice  :— 

**  The  undersigned  Attorney  for  Charles  Goodyear,  Patentee  of 
**  the  Hard  Vulcanite  Compound,  has  given  Mr,  C.  S.  Putnam  full 
^*  and  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  treat  with  dentists  who  desire 
^  to  use  it  in  their  practice ;  and  any  one  using  it  without  legal  per- 
^*  mission,  will  be  dealt  with  in  strict  terms  of  the  law. 

«  London,  LEWIS  HOPE, 

**  12th  Nov.  1858.  Attorney  for  Chaslbs  GoonTEAB." 

Judging  firom  the  remark  you  make,  page  384,  some  one  is  evident- 
ly anxious  to  ascertain  particulars  relative  to  your  present  correspmn 
dent ;  and  feeling  disinclined  to  parade  too  many  of  my  fiulings  before 
all  of  your  readers,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  the  gentleman  (I  pre- 
sume he  is  such,)  fair  answers  on  this  point,  if  he  would  fiivour  me 
with  a  private  interview. 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
your  readers,  that  I  am  in  England  for  a  short  time,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  Vulcanite  work  to  their  notice ;  and  in  so 
doing,  claim  a  right  to  dictate  my  own  terms  with  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  other  parties  concerned. 

Possessing,  as  I  do,  references  which  no  one  can  question,  and 
knowing  the  advantages  which  result  to  every  one  who  adopts  this 
work,  whether  his  income  from  artificial  dentistry  be  large  or  small^ 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  urging  all  to  give  the  subject  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  valuable  hints  in 
the  way  of  improvements  for  the  process,  since  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  all  placed  in  proper  columns ;  but  having  spent 
a  greater  part  of  my  time  during  the  last  three  yean  in  experiment- 
ing, with  a  view  to  perfect  the  work,  I  feel  free  to  ask  not  only  the 
time,  but  the  money  of  others,  to  the  end  that  even  greater  perfection 
in  every  branch  of  it  may  be  attained. 
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In  concloaion,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  that  class  of  dentists,  who« 
a  general  rule,  follow  rather  than  lead,  that  while  they  are  waiting 
fmr  an  opportunity  to  profit  without  any  outlay  by  the  experience  and 
labour  of  others,  they  are  each  day  lessening  ihe  chances  of  an  in- 
creasing and  stable  income,  while,  in  the  meantime,  their  competitors 
"who  adopted  it  long  since,  must  gain  a  portion  of  their  practice  from 
the  simple  &ct  of  giving  a  better  style  of  work. 

C.  S.  Putnam. 
289a,  Regent  Street,  London. 


EFFECT  OP   ADULTERATED  FOOD  ON   TBI  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — In  the  number  of  your  Journal,  issued  last  January,  there 
appeared  the  report  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  before 
the  President  and  Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  on  the  effect 
of  adulterated  food  on  the  teeth. 

The  paper,  at  the  time,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion-^ob- 
jections  were  stated,  which  it  appears  Mr.  Thomson  replied  to,  but 
his  replies  to  the  objections,  unfortunately,  were  not  reported. 

Two  numbers  of  your  Journal  hare  since  appeared,  but  though 
Mr.  Thomson's  paper  has  directly  or  indirectly  given  rise  to  more 
than  one  paper,  nothing  that  can  in  any  way  be  considered  an  answer 
has  appeared. 

I  do  not  myself  presume  to  answer  it,  but  think  it  a  pity  that  a 
subject  of  so  much  interest  should  be  allowed  to  drop. 

It  is  well  -known  to  physiologists,  and,  doubtless,  known  also  to 
most  dentists,  that  colouring  matters  mixed  with  the  food  of  animals 
will  impart  their  colour  to  the  bones.  Is  it  not  then  probable  that 
salts  of  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  other  mineral  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  minute  quantities,  becoming  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  blood  from  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  formed,  and  deposited 
with  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  component  parts 
of  the  teeth,  by  acting  as  chemical  irritants,  may  render  them  liable 
to  decay.  Mr.  Thomson  justly  remarks,  that  during  the  time  the 
second  set  of  teeth  are  in  course  of  formation,  most  of  those  metallic 
preparations  used  as  colouring  matter  in  confections  are  consumed. 

I  dare  say  most  dentists  have  remarked  the  ill  effects  of  the  fumes 
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of  phosphonu  used  in  making  lucifer  matcfaeSf  also  lead  fumes,  upon 
the  teeth  and  gums ;  how  the  lead  poison  manifests  itself  by  a  fiyed 
line  along  the  margin  of  the  gums ;  the  phosphorus  vapour  prodoces 
caries  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

I  will  not  trespass  fiurther  upon  your  space  than  to  express  a  hc^ 
that  Mr.  Thomson  may  again,  and  more  fully,  be  induced  to  treat 
the  subject. 

I  enclose  my  name  and  address,  and  am.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

M.ILO.S.— 'L.  S.  A> 


«<  THB  TEETH   OP  PAST   AND  PRESENT   GENERATIONS,"  AND 
*<  SAYAOB  AND  CIVILIZED  TEETH." 

To  the  Editor   of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Sdenee* 

Sir, — In  the  July  Number  of  your  Journal,  I  ventured  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  these  interesting  subjects.  In  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  mankind,  I  took  various  cities,  such  as  London,  Paris, 
Glasgow,  New  York,  &c.  as  "  types"  of  civilization ;  and  I  pointed 
to  the  children's  teeth"  of  these  cities,  and  said,  or  implied,  *•*  that 
civilization  had  not  produced  sound  teeth  in  the  children  of  the  present 
generation,"  and  expressed  my  conviction,  *^  that  children's  teeth  were 
worse  than  they  used  to  be ;"  in  other  words,  worse  than  thdr  parents, 
grand  parents,  and  great  grand  parents,  or  ancestors.  I  gave  no 
theories  in  reference  to  what  civilization  is,  or  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  was  not  a  question  with  me,  whether  man  in  his  wisdom  or  his 
folly  understood  human  nature,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  its 
happiness.  I  neither  took  the  pretty  parts,  or  the  bad  parts  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  simply  pointed  to  the  teeth  of  children  as  my  answer  to 
the  supposition,  ^<  that  as  duration  of  life  in  cities  increases,  teeth  must 
be  better  than  formerly  ;"  and  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  give 
some  American  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

I  am.  Sec. 
Glasgow.  Jambs  Horne. 

'*  I  deem  it  a  truth,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  are 
bom  into  the  world  with  congenital,  or  natural  defects  of  the  teeth." 
— J.  G.  Russell,  M.D.,  Baltimore. 
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*^  While  in  Sierra  Leone,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  enjoyed  an 
excellent  opportunitj  to  notice  the  teeth  of  some  twenty  different 
tribes  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  They 
all  kaoe  better  teeth  than  the  whites  of  America,  and  those  most  lately 
from  the  slave  ships  mtfdl  the  betL" — J.  Gutleb  Teft,  Kaw  Memdi^ 
West  Afiica^July  17,  1853. 

*^  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  I  remark  a  month  disfigured  by  a  disgusting 
array  of  black  and  decayed  teeth  and  stumps,  such  as  so  frequently, 
in  our  own  enlightened  land,  offends  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  sense 
of  the  Dental  Suigeon." — Bemark$  upon  the  Teeth  9f  the  Natives  of 
Indta-^  Dental  Begieter  of  the  Wett, 

^  All  the  Indians  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  possess  a  full 
and  regular  denture ;  and  aU  aeeounte  concur  in  giving  them  teeth  that 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  conditions  we  have  denominated 
endurance,  viz. :  health,  size,  density  of  structure,  and  regularity. 
If  the  climate  and  products  of  the  soil  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Missis- 
sippi are  capable  of  producing  a  race  of  Antoch^anes,  possessed  of  the 
most  perfectly  developed  physical  frames,  with  constitutions  and  teeth 
little  liable  to  disease,  they  surely  are  not  deficient  in  those  ingredients 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  results  in  the  descendants  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons ;  and  any  inferiority  in  them  must  be  attributed  to  inherent 
weakness,  or  acquired  vices." — W.  A.  Pbabb,  **  On  the  Degeneracy 
of  American  Teeth." 

^*  We  believe  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  teeth  of  the  present  age,  is  the  use  of  soft  food.  We  frequently 
see  the  teeth  of  children  coated  over  with  a  kind  of  white  paste,  and 
the  enamel  softening  as  if  they  were  being  macerated  in  a  dilute  acid, 
and  in  a  short  time  fall  a  prey  to  decay,  and  are  prematurely  lost." 
— Pbopessob  White,  "  On  Soft  Food" 

^  An  eminent  author.  Tomes,  who  has  made  the  relative  dura- 
bility of  the  teeth  a  special  subject  of  investigation,  found  that  out  of 
3,000  extracted  for  various  reasons,  1,126  were  anterior  molars,  and 
that  68  j:  per  cent,  were  removed  from  persons  under  1 5  years  of  age. 
—Dr.  M^QuiLLEN,  ^*  On  the  Interior  Permanent  Afdars. 


^^  It  would  seem  that  this  affection  (caries)  is  increasing  in  our 
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citiet,  or  from  some  unknown  cause,  we  annuaUy  see  more  of  it.  It 
seems  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  attacks  the  school  Miss,  the  in- 
dustrious house-wife,  and  it  attacks  the  wealthy.—- Pbofs8so&  Whitb, 
^  On  Carte*  and  Necro$k  e/Bone" 

^^  The  extreme  'frailty  of  the  human  teeth  of  the  pretent  agty 
especially  in  the  rining  generation^  and  the  indications  of  an  inereated 
frailty  in  the  coming  generation,  yery  naturally  directs  the  inquiring 
and  philosophical  mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this 
increating  degeneracy." — Dr.  Louis  Jack,  ^^  On  tAe  Predispoakum 
A)  Dental  Caries^  ^" 

la  there  a  Degeneration  in  the  Teeth  ?    If  eo^  to  what  ie  it  attri- 

butabUf 

By  Wm.  a.  Peasb,  of  America. 

**  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  dentistry  was  comparatively  in 
its  infancy.  None  of  the  improvements  we  now  possess  had  been 
made,  or  if  they  existed  in  a  crude  shape,  they  were  such  ghostly 
simulacra  that  none  but  the  owl-eyed  could  discover  in  them  the  linea- 
ments of  their  descendants.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  im- 
provements have  been  so  rapid,  they  have  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  one  another,  we  have  been  filled  with  a  constant  surprise, 
and  have  found  little  leisure  to  examine  them  and  see  to  what  good 
they  conduce,  or  whither  they  go. 

It  will  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  human  mouth  then,  as  compared  with  it  at  present :  to  note 
the  several  successive  changes  that  have  occurred,  whether  induced 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes ;  trace  them  to  their  sources,  and  form 
an  estimate  of  their  present  and  prospective  importance,  not  only  as 
effecting  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  and  exerting  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  it ;  the  habits  and  physical  health  of  society  will  be  glanced 
at  in  different  eras,  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any,  they  exert  upon 
the  teeth,  or  have  exerted  upon  them  within  the  authentic  period  of 
dental  history.  And  art  will  be  subjected  to  a  slight  inquisition  to 
discover,  notwithstanding  its  pretensions,  if  society  derives  from  its 
labours  a  benefit  commensurate  with  its  expectations  and  the  solid 
dollars  it  pays  for  them. 

In  the  absence  of  dental  data  and  dental  records  that  afford  us 
direct  and  positive  light,  we  will  have  to  resort  to  the  indirect  and 
unwritten,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  held  to  be  as  con- 
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duaiye  and  authoritatiTe  as  the  written,  and  like  the  common  law, 
are  quoted  and  respected^  Thus,  we  have  no  reports  founded  on  the 
careful  collection  and  digestion  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  showing 
^e  time  that  will  elapse  before  decaj  will  appear  in  a  tooth  after  a 
■et  of  artificial  teeth  has  been  attached  to  it.  Yet  few  dentists  of 
much  experience  and  observation  will  doubt  that  decay  will  commence, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  within  a  few  years ;  and  in  a  young  subject, 
though  it  may  be  partially  arrested  by  art,  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
tooth. 

In  taking  twenty-five  years  as  the  initial  of  our  retrospect,  we  will 
not  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  persons  now  living,  who  were 
then  on  the  stage  of  life  and  occupying  a  similar  position  with  their 
children,  now  in  the  meridian  of  life,  whose  mouths  we  wish  to 
compare  together ;  and  we  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  auto-4en- 
tal  history,  and  the  means  they  enjoyed,  or  had  recourse  to, 
to  preserve  their  teeth  (if  any)  as  compared  with  what  are  now  em- 
ployed. 

In  so  short  a  period  there  can  be  no  palpable  contrast,  but  much 
of  that  sameness  and  those  general  features  will  be  observed,  both  in 
lineaments  and  constitution,  that  hereditacy  produces — the  children 
will  represent  the  sire^  and  this  generation  the  preceding ;  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  we  examine  them,  to  see  how  closely  the  re- 
semblance holds  good,  and  if  there  is  a  difference,  to  discover  in  what 
it  consists,  and  what  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  Whether, 
as  art  and  science  advance,  the  teeth  partake  of  the  improvement — are 
stronger,  healthier,  and  more  enduring,  from  the  increased  means  for 
insuring  their  health  which  science  affords ;  or,  in  despite  of  the  aid  of 
science,  there  is  a  visible  deterioration — a  tendency  to  contract  dis- 
ease, with  less  power  of  resisting  it.  We  have  frequently  examined 
the  teeth  of  &ther  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  and  occasionally  we 
have  had  three  or  four  generations  together,  and  have  taken  models  to 
institute  a  more  minute  examination  at  our  leisure.  In  these  exami- 
nations the  hereditary  tendency  has  been  observed,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties that  sometimes  overleap  one  generation  to  find  in  the  cross  of  the 
third  the  peculiarity  of  temperament  favourable  to  their  development. 
At  times  we  have  seen  the  same  peculiarities  descend  continue jsly  in 
the  same  family  through  several  generations,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
where  the  family  lineaments  are  preserved.  But  there  was  this  dif- 
ference, the  physical  health  and  power  of  resisting  disease  in  the  teeth 
was  nowhere  observed  to  descend  with  the  family  configuration  and 
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expression.  Tks  teeth  neweeem  to  be  more  penme^  and  to  be  peimeaU 
ed  by  a  greater  number  of  blood-yesseh  and  nenre  filaments ;  and  we 
have  failed  to  obaerre,  as  is  generally  inculcated,  that  these  porous 
teeth  eventually  become  dense.  That  they  increase  in  denuty,  we 
are  prepared  to  admit ;  that  their  minuter  cells  or  canaliculi  are  some* 
times  obliterated  is  equally  obvious ;  but  that  any  length  of  years,  <xr 
course  of  diet,  vnll  produce  that  density  of  structure  which  character- 
izes their  ancestors'  teeth,  is  improbable.  There  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
altation of  the  vascular  and  nervous  dental  system  that  is  not  heredi- 
tary but  acquired,  which  seems  under  certain  circumstances  to  increase, 
subject  to  what  limits,  if  limitable,  we  are  ignorant. 

If  we  recur  to  New  England,  where  families  can  be  more  easily 
and  certainly  traced ;  where  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  still  remain  near  the  original  homestead ;  where  the  fiunily 
history  is  cherished  and  better  preserved,  and  peculiarities  of  the  an- 
cestry (if  unwritten)  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
I  think'  we  can  establish  the  following  points,  viz. :  1st,  In  a  givoi 
population  now  and  twenty-five  years  since,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  there  will  be  found  a  greater  number  who  have 
lost  teeth  now  than  tlien.  2nd,  Disease  commences  earlier  and  runs 
a  more  rapid  and  destructiye  course,  notwithstanding  the  greater  care 
bestowed  upon  the  teeth  now  than  then. 

The  better  to  institute  a  direct  comparison  to  determine  whether 
the  young  now  starting  in  life  possess  as  good  physical  health  and  teeth 
as  their  early  ancestors — whether  the  lamentable  loss  of  the  teeth  now 
so  generally  witnessed,  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  skill  in  dental  practi- 
tioners, or  arises  from  causes  beyond  remedial  control,  we  will  take 

the  patriarch,  the  venerable  Maj.  H ^  as  a  type  of  the  physical 

and  dental  health  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  this  country.  He 
shouldered  his  musket  and  followed  several  older  brothers  to  the  anny, 
and  helped  to  win  his  country's  independence,  and  still  lives,  a  hale 
old  man,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  to  enjoy  the  firuits  of 
his  early  toil.  He  has  recently  lost  the  partner  of  his  youth,  manhood 
and  old  age.  We  do  not  select  him  as  an  isolated  case,  but  because 
we  are  familiar  with  his  history,  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  operate 
on  the  teeth  of  some  of  his  descendants,  and  have  examined  them 
vrith  that  care  that  enables  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of  their  con- 
dition. 

Other  similar  cases  might  be  easily  adduced,  but  this  one  will 
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sufiioe.     Major  H — —  was  but  little  abore  the  medium  size,  strong, 
healthy  and  firmly  knit— of  a  sanguine  nervous  temperament. 

His  teeth,  never  white,  were  of  a  clear  yellowish  caste,  of  a  dense 
structure,  and  large,  for  a  man  of  his  size.  His  wife,  his  equal  in 
years  and  health,  was  his  superior  in  fullness  of  person,  though  pos- 
sened  of  no  extra  flesh ;  her  temperament  was  a  nerrous  billions, 
and  her  teeth  were  as  healthy  as  his  own ;  and  within  a  few  years  we 
haye  extracted  some  of  them,  free  from  caries,  but  loose  from  alveolar 
irritation.  If  they  are  credible  witnesses,  their  teeth,  when  young, 
were  no  better  than  the  generality  of  their  neighbours — several  of 
whom  we  have  personally  known,  among  whom  toothach  was  not  a 
eommon  occurence,  and  the  loss  of  a  tooth  was  unfrequent. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  theirs  was  a  &ir  type  of  the  teeth  one 
hmidfed  yean  since,  as  I  think  we  safely  can,  we  will  have  a  starting 
point,  or  standard,  to  which  to  refer  in  our  subsequent  investigations 
and  observations.  That  their  children  should  possess  their  character- 
istics, physically  and  dentally,  will  be  expected,  which  they  do  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  oldest  children  inherit  the  Other's  temperament 
and  physical  and  dental  peculiarities,  while  the  younger  more  nearly 
resemble  the  mother.  All  of  them  have  lost  some  teeth,  generally 
unnecessarily,  and  two  sisters  have  worn  partial  superior  sets  since 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  one,  principally  from  tartar  accumulations  and 
alveolar  irritation ;  the  other^s  teeth  perfectly  antagonized,  and  the  in- 
cisors became  worn  away  to  the  gum. 

In  the  children  in  the  next  descent,  the  change  in  the  dental  deye- 
lopment  is  more  marked ;  the  size  of  the  teeth  is  not  as  great,  and 
there  is  a  plain  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  inorganic  matter  they 
contain ;  and  though  still  laige,  strong  and  healthy,  they  are  more 
obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  caries,  and  require  the  aid  of  the  dentist 
to  plug  them  before  they  arrive  at  the  meridian  of  life ;  indeed,  a  son 
and  daughter  early  wore  pivot  teeth. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  objected  that  the  children  of  Major  H— *— 
married  into  a  less  vigorous  and  healthy  stock,  and,  eiyo,  their  child- 
ren's teeth  are  impoverished,  and  lack  the  inorganic  matter  to  inter- 
pose a  suocessfiil  barrier  to  the  attacks  of  disease ;  for  there  was  an 
equality  of  dental  and  physical  health  in  the  various  families  with 
which  they  intermarried.  Their  health  and  teeth  are  not  above  the 
average  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  while  their  habits 
are  nearly  the  same,  and  their  children  are  subject  to  the  same  edu- 
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cfttionaly  social  and  climatic  influences  as  their  neighbours,  and  to  the 
same  general  hygienic  and  operatiye  treatment. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  generation — the  great  grand  children  of 
Major  H  They  are  not  yet  as  numerous,  though  some  of  them 

haye  their  full  denture,  and  consequently  display  all  the  physical  and 
dental  characteristics  necessary  to  this  inquiry.  Agun,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  they  have  been  within  the  pale  of  the  same  influences  as 
others  of  their  age,  haye  suffered  from  like  causes,  receiyed  no  better 
attention,  and  present  a  fair  ayerage  of  dental  health.  If  their  teeth 
are  slightly  aboye  the  ayerage  in  size,  there  is  not  sufficient  difference 
to  constitute  a  noticeable  feature,  nor  is  the  destiny  of  their  structure, 
or  the  perfection  of  their  enamel  particularly  in  their  fayour ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  precUsposition  to  caries  similar  to  that  obseryed  in  others 
of  their  age,  which,  if  unmolested,  would  doubtless  run  a  rapid  and 
destructiye  course. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  in  selecting  Major  H as  a  stan* 

dard,  to  present  an  isolated  or  extreme  case.  We  seek  a  fair  repre- 
sentatiye  of  New  England  people— a  type  of  the  age.  We  do  not 
think  he  was  endowed  with  a  greater  measure  of  health  than  his  early 
and  manly  associates,  though  from  accident  and  disease,  they  haye 
one  by  one  disappeared ;  oflen  after  passing  the  three  score  and  ten 
years.  The  heads  of  the  families,  whose  children  united  with  his, 
though  none  of  them  attained  quite  so  great  an  age,  were  neyertheless 
venerable  and  long  liyed,  and  their  children  show  no  visible  indication 
why  they  may  not  follow  long  in  their  course.  None  of  them  or  their 
children  have  derived  but  little  if  any  benefit  from  dentistry,  and  their 
children's  children,  now  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  have 
not  contributed  much  to  dental  support ;  but  their  children  now  bid 
fair  to  present  to  the  profession  a  liberal  honorarium. 

The  review  of  the  denture  of  these  four  generations  may  be  con- 
cluded under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  children's  teeth 
now,  as  compared  to  their  early  ancestors. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  teeth ;  the  fourth 
generation  possess  less  of  the  inorganic  matter  than  their  early  ores. 

3.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  teeth,  and  the  regularity 
and  fulness  of  the  denture. 

4.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  period  and  manner  of  carial  attack, 
its  type,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course. 
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And,  finally,  we  think  there  u  a  difference  in  the  resifltance  they 
offer  to  luxation." 

[^Our  space  will  not  allow  the  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the 
extracts  firom  Mr.  Pease's  paper  sent  us  by  Mr.  Home. — Ed.^- 


IfB.  LONOHUBST's  PAPXB  on  OONOBLXTION — BBPLT  TO  MB.  WILLIAMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — ^I  have  merely  to  state,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Williams's  letter, 
in  your  last  number,  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
second  tank  for  lengthened  graduation  for  the  last  three  years.  My 
description  purported  to  be  that  of  the  apparatus  known  as  ^*  Blun- 
dell's  Patent,"  minus  the  thermometer.  I  could  have  mentioned 
several  additions  and  modifications,  such  as  mouthpieces,  in  ivory  and 
gutta-percha,  modelled  to  the  various  teeth  and  parts  of  the  mouth,  as' 
cases  prompted ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  apparatus  as  supplied 
by  the  patentees,  with  such  trifling  modifications  as  an  ordinary 
amount  of  intelligence  dictates,  will  be  found  efficient  (so  far  as  it  goes) 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty. 

If  Mr.  Williams  can  discover  a  paradox  in  the  paragraphs  he 
quotes,  I  have  only  to  remark,  I  am  too  obtuse  to  see  it.  And  lastly, 
if  he  considers  mere  parsimony,  or  want  of  time,  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  neglect  and  apathy  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  profession, 
the  &et  is  much  to  be  deplored* 

Respectfully  your's,        Sidney  Longhurst. 
London,  November  1858. 


CAUTION   TO  DBNTISTS  AND  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Sib, — A  man  of  a  rather  ill-looking  cast,  but  very  insinuating  in 
his  manners,  about  five-feet  ten-inches  in  height,  very  yellow  com- 
plexion, dark  eyes,  whiskers  and  moustachios,  teeth  dark,  dirty,  and 
uneven,  and  the  left  central  upper  tooth  broken  off,  has  for  some 
months  honoured  the  profession  by  making  appointments  to  consult 
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respecting  his  little  girl.  Of  course  the  fellow  never  returns ;  but 
contrives  to  pocket  an  instrumont,  a  set  of  teeth,  or  anything  of 
value. 

The  writer  of  this  caution  was  fiivoured  with  a  visit  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  October.  He  wanted  the  front  tooth  replaced;  the  impres- 
sion was  taken,  and  an  appointment  made  for  Thursday,  at  twelve ! 
During  the  interview,  this  ingenious  individual  contrived  to  abstract  a 
set  of  teeth,  mounted  on  gold,  that  had  been  led  for  repdr,  and  which 
the  writer  has  had  to  make  good. 

The  fellow  is  well  dressed,  and  cairies  a  loose  coat  or  cloak  on 
his  arm ;  says  he  came  from  New  York,  and  is  returning  in  a  few 
days ;  and  from  his  manner,  appearance  and  ingenuity,  is  supposed  to 
be  an  American. 

I  am,  Sib,  your  obediant  servant,  T.  Pctrland. 

P.S.  His  manner  of  offering  to  *^  leave  a  deposit"  was  excessively 
droU! 


MR.  RUMBT's  paper  ON   THE   BLOWPIPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 

Sir, — In  the  lecture  lately  given  by  Mr.  Humby,  at  the  College 
of  Dentists,  it  was  stated  by  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  given  up 
the  use  of  the  mouth  blowpipe,  because  it  affected  his  health.  My 
experience  is  so  different  to  that  of  Mr.  Humby,  that  I  cannot  help 
stating,  I  think  he  could  not  have  used  the  mouth  blowpipe  in  the 
right  way.  A  little  exercise  of  weak  lungs,  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
rather  tends  to  strengthen  them.  It  is  not,  however,  hard  puffing  and 
blowing  that  is  required  for  using  the  blowpipe.  The  air  should  be 
drawn  principally  through  the  noee^  to  produce  the  blast,  and  by 
making  use  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  judiciously,  time  and  patience 
will  give  the  student  a  knack  of  employing  the  blowpipe  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  much  more  command  can 
be  obtained  over  the  work  by  the  mouth  blowpipe  than  by  any  sub- 
stitute Your's,  &c. 

A  Mechanical  Dentist. 
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MB.   PATRICK  AND  THB  COLLBOB   OF   DBHTI8T8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Joturnal  of  Dental  Science, 

S1B9 — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a  letter  in  your  last 
number,  complaining  of  the  omission  of  Mr.  Patrick's  name  from  the 
list  of  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Provisional  Committee,  in  the  oiga- 
nization  of  the  College,  and  being  anxious  to  correct  any  error  I  may 
have  inadvertently  made,  I  beg  the  insertion  of  this  note,  in  reply  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question. 

I  perfectly  remember  that  Mr.  Patrick  was  one  of  that  Committee, 
now  his  name  lias  been  brought  under  my  notice ;  but  it  certainly 
escaped  my  memory  Men— or  I  can  assure  Mr.  Patrick,  and  his  friend 
also,  that  there  should  have  been  no  ground  for  complaint  in  this  di- 
rection. My  object  was  to  make  an  impartial  statement  of  facts,  and 
if  I  erred,  it  was  not  in  intention  ;  and,  as  fiur  as  Mr.  Patrick  is  con- 
cerned, I  knew  him  as  little  as  I  knew  all  the  other  gentlemen  on  the 
Committee,  so  that  I  trust  he  will  feel  I  had  no  motive  in  the  matter. 
His  friend  remarks — *'  There  may  be  other  omissions,  which  I  have 
not  observed."  All  I  can  say  is,  I  shall  be  equally  obliged  to  him  if 
he  can  point  them  out ;  and  quite  as  ready  to  apologise  for,  or  if  pos- 
sible amend  them^  as  I  am  in  this  instance ;  but  I  feel  that,  as  ^'  one 
of  the  Provisional  Committee,"  his  corrections  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  had  they  have  come  a  little  closer  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  paper ;  nevertheless,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ;  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Patrick  will  see  that  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  after  making 
an  error,  viz.-—  to  acknowledge  and  regret  it. 

I  am,  Sib,  yours,  &c.. 

The  Writer  of  "  Thb  Obioin  and  Dbvblopment  of  thb 

CoLLEOB  OF  Dentists  of  England." 
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SALIVARY  CALCULUS, 

Bt  A.  C.  Castlb,  M.D. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 

Salivary  calculus,  the  offensive  deposit  upon  and  around  the  teeth, 
has  of  late  years  received  a  large  share  of  practical  attention  from 
Dentists,  authors,  and  others,  but  not  to  that  extent  which  its  peculiar 

Eb 
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importanoe  demands.  Its  character  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of 
many  theories,  some  of  which,  if  not  ridiculous,  are  humourous,  from 
thdr  Tery  absurdity,  whilst  others  have  been  desenring  respect. 
Some  authors  hare  supposed  this  subetance  to  be  ^^es^aled"  from  the 
gums ;  others,  quite  as  unique  in  their  theory,  think  that  it  is  built  up 
by  animalcuke  (and,  who,  even  go  lo  fiur  as  to  illustrate  their  character), 
rimilar  to  the  construction,  or  rather  building  up  of  ^*  coral  reefs,"  and 
numerous  dental  practitionen,  in  common  with  popular  opinion,  ascribe 
its  presence  to  the  absence  of  cleanliness. 

It  is  computed  that  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  ounces  of 
saliva,  in  quantity,  is  secreted  into  the  mouth  every  twenty-four  houm. 
It  vrill,  therefore,  be  observed,  that  the  elements  of  the  saliva,  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  exert  a  more  important  position  and  influence 
than  its  apparent  insignificance  would  lead  the  ordinary  observer  to 
suppose.  Its  elementary  or  constituent  principles,  in  health,  are 
mucilage,  albumen,  iron  phosphate,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  alkaline  in  its  nature.  In  disease, 
especially  in  apthous  children,  and  those  under  the  influence  of 
scrofulous,  phthisical,  and  gout  diseases,  the  saliva  is  more  or  less 
acidified. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  the  fcllowmg  compositions  of  the  soluble 
and  insoluble  matter  which  forms  the  basis  ofealivary  eakidue. 
The  constituents  soluble  in  water  :— 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  (8  Na  0,  PO)     28  .  122 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium      ....     61  .  930 

Sulphate  of  Soda    2.315 

The  constituents  insoluble  in  water  :— 

Phosphate  of  lime   

«        of  magnesia    

«        of  peroxyd  of  iron «       5.509 

Loss    2.124 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  substance  of  the  teeth  is  as 
follows  :— 

TBI  IVOar  OB  BONB  OF  THB  TXBTH  :•« 

Phosphate  of  lime  61  .  95 

Fluateoflime 1.  10 

Silica 1  .  00 

Carbonate  of  lime   5  •  30 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1   .  25 

Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium    l  .  40 

Cartilage  (animal  matter)  and  water  . .  • .  28  .  00 
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THl  BNAMBL  OP  THK  TBSTH  :— 

Phosphate  of  Ume 85.     33 

Floateoffime     8.    00 

Sflica 1  .     75 

Carbonate  of  lime   • ...•  8*     00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia    I.     00 

Animal  matter  and  water 1  .     22 

▲fiHZS  OF  THB  HT7MAN  BLOOD  (Berselliu). 

Tribanc  phosphate  of  soda 22  .       1 

Chloride  Bodiam • 54  .  769 

potasrium 4.116 

Sulphate  of  soda 2  .  461 

Phosphate  of  fime   «  3  .  636 

_-  magnesia    0  .  769 

Ozyd  of  iron,  witii  phosphate  of  iron  •  •  • .  10  .    77 

THE  P(ECB8  OF  ABITLTS   (BorZolius)  :— - 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda . .  • 2  •  633 

Chloride  ofsodiam  and  alkaline  sulphates.  1  .  367 

Silica 7.940 

Sulphate  of  lime ..  4.530 

Phosphate  of  Lime > 

of  Magnesia  ...' J  ®^  '  ^'^^ 

Phosphate  of  peroxjd  of  iron 2  .  090 

Here,  in  the  latter,  are  found  4  .  000  soluble,  and  94  .  933 
inBoIubk  salts. 


PUUioNABT  MVOVB  (Nape)  :— 

Water 955  .820 

Solid  residue   • 44  •  480 

Mucin 22  •  750 

Albumen     •.•••••.... • .  1  .  004 

Watery  extract  8  .  006 

Alcoholic  extract , 1  .  810 

Fat 2.887 

Chloride  of  sodium 5  •  825 

Sulphate  of  soda 0  .  400 

Carbonate  of  soda 0  .  198 

bb2 
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Photpate  of  soda 0.080 

Phospate  of  potash,  with  traces  of  iron  . .  0  .  974 

Carbonate  of  potash 0.291 

Silica  and  sulphate  of  potash 0  .  555 

Thus,  throughout  the  organised  portions  of  the  animal  system,  all 
the  several  constituents  are  found  in  each,  only  yarying  in  quantity 
in  the  various  portions  analyzed.  The  saliva,  then,  most  evidently 
supplies  an  important  part  in  the  animal  economy,  by  largely  entering 
into  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  the  blood. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  large 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  the  twenty-four  hours— swallowed 
and  abeorbed-^o  be  re- secreted  and  purified  for  its  important  action 
as  an  animal  flux,  to  unite  the  food  and  prepare  it  for  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juices,  to  dissolve  it  into  chyme,  chyle,  &c. 

In  its  normal  condition,  the  saliva  is  alkaline,  and  gives  off  am> 
monia.  The  evaporation  of  a  drop  of  saliva  causes  a  beautiful  crystaline 
arrangement  similar  in  form  to  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  I  look  upon 
salivary  calculus  in  all  respects  as  being  analogous  to,  and  identical 
with,  certain  urinary  calculi.  It  partakes  of  all  their  physical  ap- 
pearance, consistera,  mottled  strata,  hardness,  soflness,  firiableness,  &c. 
Salivary  calculus  is  capricious  in  selecting  spots  for  its  deposit ;  but 
most  generally  is  found  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  incisors,  and  most- 
ly on  those  teeth  of  imperfect  combination  of  their  elementary  and 
physical  constituents,  for  example,  in  constitutions  of  strumous  or 
tubercular  diathesis.  It  is  rarely  found  in  perfectly  organized  teeth, 
except  at  periods  of  sickness,  of  those  possessing  sound,  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, and  healthful  secretions. 

On  those  latter  teeth,  salivary  calculus  is  unique ;  it  is  seen  form- 
ing in  semicular  or  crescent-like  lines,  encircling  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
close  to  the  enamel,  under  the  edge  of  the  gums,  where  it  blends  with 
the  laminae  of  the  bone  of  the  necks  and  fongs  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle,  requiring  considerable  force  to  remove  it  from 
its  adhesion ;  it  fractures  with  a  sharp  clicking  sound.  Its  hardness 
has  enabled  me  to  make  a  tolerable  good  polish  upon  its  surface.  I 
have  found  this  peculiar  '^  tartar"  to  be  more  destructive  to  the  alveoli 
than  all  other  deposits  and  vicious  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  mouth, 
and  in  proportion  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  loss  of  sound  teeth  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  with  the 
greatest  tenacity,  as  it  were,  and  it  gradually  progresses,  insinuating 
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itself  down  the  &ng  or  fimgt  of  the  teeth  ;  irritating  the  buccal  ab- 
•orbents,  always  most  bountifully  supplied  in  this  region,  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause  of  irritation.  In  place  of  which,  the  absorbents  act 
upon  the  vital  parts,  ihs  exposed  alveoii,  the  gums  still  irritated,  and 
still  striving  to  protect  the  alveoli,  curl  over  their  edges,  leaving  bare 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  so  the  process  continues,  until  the  bony 
sockets,  or  support  of  the  teeth,  are  entirely  removed,  and  the  teeth 
are  lefl  completely  denuded  and  exposed. 

This  is  popularly  termed  scurvy  in  the  gums ;  many  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  too,  treat  it  as  such.  This  deposit  of  the  saliva,  I 
have  seen  insinuate  itself  gradually  down  to  the  apex  and  into  the 
dental  nerve  foramen  of  the  tooth,  and  there  so  irritate  the  nerve,  as 
to  cause  the  most  intense  neuralgia  along  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  I  have  seen  the  dental  nervous  twig  that  entered  the 
foramen,  leading  into  the  nervous  canal  of  the  tooth,  severed  by  this 
tartar,  and  I  have  also  seen  the  tartar  insinuate  itself  into  the  foramen 
itself.  The  dento-alveolar  periosteum  being  pressed  upon  and  pushed 
from  the  neck  of  the  tooth  by  this  concrete  deposit,  as  I  have  said, 
carrying  by  absorption  the  alveoli  with  it,  the  teeth,  in  a  perfectly 
sound  state,  ftll  from  their  positions.  Gastric  acids  act  upon  the  dento- 
alveolar  periosteum  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  teeth  drop  from  the  mouth  in  a  perfect  clean  and  sound 
state.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  where  the  gastric  acids  have  alternate- 
ly acted  upon  the  surface  of  the  teeth  fangs  with  the  salivary  calculus 
deposits,  the  concretion  has  penetrated  so  deeply,  perfectly,  and  dense- 
ly, into  the  newly  made  pores,  as  it  were,  of  the  bone,  as  to  requiro 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  to  relieve  it  from 
its  embrace.  Microscopic  examination  discovers  this  calculus  to  exist 
in  a  crystaline  state. 

The  next  form  of  salivary  calculus  is  the  sofl,  friable,  sand-like 
concretion,  while  the  oxalate  of  lime  deposit  is  partially  characterized 
as  above ;  we  here  discover  two  kinds,  the  simple  phosphate  of  lime 
and  the  ammoniaco-magnesia-phosphate  of  lime,  with  the  usual  com- 
pound mixture  of  animal  and  extraneous  matter. 

Salivary  calculus  is  never  deposited  on  the  flesh,  but  only  on  such 
substances  as  represent  the  teeth,  or  the  nuclei,  as  in  the  bladder,  that 
offer  a  surface  to  receive  the  deposition  of  the  calculus  upon  them. 
Hence,  salivary  concretions  are  found  deposited  on  artificial  bone  or 
porcelain  teeth ;  or  the  gold  and  silver,  or  *^  continuous  gum"  plates  to 
v»'h\ch.  the  teeth  are  attached ;  to  the  living  and  dead  fangs  of  teeth ; 
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hU  never  in  or  vpantke  alveolar  proee9$$t.  The  actiiity  of  the  ezoted 
abeorfoenti  connected  with  the  gums,  onbnce  the  alTeoli,  and  gndo- 
ally  abeorb  them  away. 

SaliTarj  calculus  ii  ■ometimes  found  in  the  Wkarioniam  dudy  in 
one  form  known  aa  ranula.  It  has  been  extirpated  from  this  dwd  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  A  singular  present  made  to  the  Anatomical 
Society  in  Paris,  by  M.  Robert,  exhibits  a  hog's  bristle,  (forced  into 
the  duct  by  a  shoemaker)  densely  eoTered  with  a  hard  salivary  con- 
cretion. 

As  the  analysii  of  the  teetii  aboTo,  shews  that  the  teeth  are  alka- 
line in  their  diemical  combination,  or,  in  other  words,  are  neutral^  ao 
the  saliva  is  composed  of  the  same  constituents,  and  is  also  alkaline. 
This  is  a  wise  provision ;  upon  it  the  safety  and  health  of  the  teeth 
alone  depend.  We  find,  however,  destructive  agents  present,  and 
almost  always  ready  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  the  teeth.  These 
agents  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  gaOric  acids  ;  the  two  most 
powerful  of  which,  and  between  which  and  the  limy  constituents  of 
the  teeth,  the  greatest  possible  affinity  exists,  are  the  phosphoric  and 
oxalic  acids.  When  present,  these  acids  act  immediately,  slowly, 
and  persistingly  in  combining  with,  and  softening  the  teeth,  and  as  ia 
sometimes  seen,  the  actual  burning,  as  it  were,  of  the  tooth,  as  if 
intense  heat  had  been  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  enamel  round  the 
decay,  and  I  had  reduced  it  to  its  original  elementary  lirne^  Thus,  be- 
tween health  and  sickness,  the  normal  and  abnormal  condition  of  the 
gastric  secretions  and  generations,  the  teeth  are  found,  by  the  dentist, 
remaining  either  in  a  sound  condition,  irritable,  painful  or  otherwise, 
or  slowly  or  quickly  progressing,  with  chemical  decomposition  of  a 
portion  or  all  the  substance  of  the  tooth  or  teeth.  In  this  manner, 
the  teeth  remain  healthy,  or  they  are  gradually  being  destroyed. 
Thus,  then,  is  salivary  calculus  an  important  element  in  the  natural 
economy  of  the  system,  and  it  is  thus  formed,  if  phosphoric  or  oxalic 
or  any  other  acid  be  generated  in  the  stomach  in  excess,  it  is  forced  by 
certain  actions — laws — into  the  mouth.  Here  they  meet  the  lime 
held  in  solution  and  immensely  poured  forth  in  the  saliva;  they 
chemically  unite  with  these  lime  solutions,  and  form,  with  them 
neutral  substances  in  the  form  of  phosphate  or  oxalate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  soda,  Sec.  in  accordance  with  the  acid  presenting  itself. 
A  great  portion  of  this  *^  tartar"  is  swallowed,  and  the  rest  adheres 
to  the  teeth,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  it  protects  by  its  presence  firom 
the  further  onslaughts  of  the  acids,  which,  no  doubt,  was  its  original 
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intention.  Ai  we  often  find  the  yeiy  cough,  which  is  the  effort  of 
nature  to  expel  and  reliere  an  irritating  viscid  phlegm  from  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  hronchia,  is,  in  its  turn,  the  chief  cause  of  irritation  and 
mischief;  so  we  find,  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  the  good  intentions  of 
nature  subTCited ;  the  efforts  of  nature  to  protect  the  teeth  finom  the 
acids  by  the  salivary  neutral  deposits,  by  those  very  d^sits  cause 
the  ruin  of  that,  she  would  preserve. 

Salivary  calculus,  then,  will  often  be  found,  so  fiur  firom  injuring 
the  teeth,  to  preserve  them ;  unless  the  acids  are  in  excess,  when 
the  peculiar  action  upon  the  teeth,  alveoli  and  periosteum,  are  excited 
«r  superinduced,  causing  the  loosening  and  their  falling  firom  the  jaws. 

The  soft,  friable  muco  and  mueo-puriform  salivary  depodts,  will 
more  often  be  found  on  these  teeth  of  imperfect  formation  or  combi- 
nation of  their  constituents,  such  as  chalk,  white  or  chalky-yellow 
teeth ;  or  tranqMurent  white  and  transparent  yellow  teeth,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  these  mottled  teeth  where  the  deposits,  during  their  for- 
mation, had  been  interrupted. 

In  a  strumous  or  phthisical  diathesis,  where  the  teeth  are  found  ot 
pearly  beauty  and  almost  painful  regularity,  or  the  contrary— as  the 
two  extremes  are  often  to  be  found  in  such  diathesis,  where  the  teeth 
are  large,  malformed,  irregular,  crowded  or  overlapping  each  other, 
the  peculiar  cachexia  increases  the  exhalations  of  these  acids,  which, 
in  their  turn,  stimulate  and  excite  the  salivary  glands  to  pour  out  its 
alkaline  matter  in  laiger  quantity ;  hence,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
salivary  concretion  is  deposited.  Again-— as  in  mercurial^  quinine  or 
acid  diathesis  (and  sometimes  add  saliva  accompanies  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic diathesis),  then  we  find  an  acidified,  purulent,  viscid,  salivary 
deposit,  eating  away  the  substance  of  the  teeth  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  rendering  them,  at  the  same  time,  exqmsitely  painful  to  the 
touch,  whether  of  the  finger  naO,  a  quill,  or  a  metal  tooth-pick. 

Again,  the  saliva  deposits  an  acidified,  greasy,  viscid,  greenish 
matter  on  the  teeth  of  strumous  and  rickety  children,  which  soon 
blackens  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  corrodes  them  to  the  gums. 
This  Lb  also  to  be  observed  in  children  whose  parents'  constitution 
partake  of  a  consumptive  diathesis.  I  know  of  no  deposit  upon  the 
teeth  so  acrid,  destructive  and  painful  as  this  acidified  green  matter. 
It  is  often  the  cause  of  local  and  great  constitutional  irritation,  irrita- 
ting the  ori^  of  the  nerves  in  the  sensorium  and  the  recurrent  or 
reflex  action  upon  the  nerves  of  respiration ;  the  parvagum  and  its 
tecurrent  branch,  dyspnoea,  short  or  quick  breathing,  and  all  the 
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concomitanti  attending  affections  of  the  nerrous  system,  are  exhibited. 
How  oflen  hydrocephalus  is  superinduced  in  children  from  this  cause, 
would  be  impossible  eren  for  mental  speculation  to  elucidate. 

In  mothers  of  a  stiumous  or  phthisical  diathesis,  whilst  nuning, 
and  even  during  gestation,  acid  tartar  is  deposited  in  large  quantities, 
eating  its  way  under  the  gums  into  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and 
destroying  them.  It  is  a  common  observation  made  by  mothers,  that 
they  ^  lost"  one  or  more  teeth  at  each  period  of  gestation.  In 
addition  to  this  increased  deposit  in  mothers  nursing,  they  find  the 
debility  or  want  of  ^*  tone,"  vis  visa^  exhibited  by  numerous  canker 
sores  on  the  gums,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips. 

Would  your  limits  permit,  I  believe  that  I  could  carry  out  this 
subject  to  an  interesting  extent.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  this 
paper  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness.  While  I  admit  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  to  the  animal  economy,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  does  not 
preserve  the  teeth  from  chemical  decomposition,  t.  e^  "  decay." 
Cleanliness  is  important  Uius  far.  It  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
gums,  causing  them  closely  to  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which 
protects  the  necks  from  the  lodgments  of  acids  and  tartar  deposit, 
and  it  whitens  the  teeth.  Still,  the  dentist  finds  daily  visits  made  to 
him  by  persons  and  youth  who  cleanse  their  teeth  after  every 
meal,  morning  and  at  night,  asking  professional  aid ;  and  so  the  wear 
and  tear,  and  natural  chemical  decomposition  of  the  teeth,  proceed 
until  artificial  substitutes  supply  their  place.  Why  is  this  so? 
Because  the  system  of  our  population  is  in  a  cachectic  state.  There 
is  no  stamina  arising  out  of  causes  which  the  subject  in  question 
makes  inadmissible  here.  Compare  the  well-educated,  the  refined,  the 
well-living  population  of  our  own  country  with  the  thousands — nay, 
millions,  of  the  masses  of  ignorance,  filth  and  degredation  visiting 
our  shores :  observe  the  teeth  of  these  emigrants  who  are  as  ignorant 
of,  and  unacquainted  with,  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  as  they  are 
the  use  and  appliance  of  the  teeth  brush — observe  these  people, 
with  a  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  encrustration,  hiding,  nay,  actually 
burying  under  over  half  a  century's  accumulated  filth,  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  teeth  that  ever  ornamented  **  the  human  face  divine." 
These  people  know  not  neuralgic  affliction.  All  they  know  in  regard 
to  their  teeth,  is  their  instructive  application. 

New  York,  March  17,  1858. 
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ON  THE  HARDNESS  OF  METALS  AND  ALLOYS. 

By  F.  Gbacb  Calvert,  M.R.A.  of  Turin,  F.C.S.,  &c. ;  and  Richard 

Johnson,  F.G  S.,  &c. 

[Read  before  the  litenry  aod  Phflowphieal  Society  of  Mancheiier] 
From  the  Joumai  of  the  Society  of  Artt, 

The  proceBB  at  preient  adopted  for  determining  the  compaiatiTe 
degree  of  hardness  of  bodies,  consists  in  rubbing  one  body  against 
another,  and  that  which  indents  or  scratches  the  other  is  admitted  to 
be  the  harder  of  the  two  bodies  experimented  upon.  Thus  for  exam- 
ple : —  Diamond,  Iron, 

Topaz,  Copper, 

Quartz,  Tin, 

Steel,  Lead. 

This  method  is  not  only  very  unsatis&ctory  in  its  results,  but  it 
18  also  inapplicable  for  determining  with  precision  the  various  degrees 
of  hardness  of  the  difTerent  metals  and  their  alloys.  We  therefore 
thought  that  it  would  be  useful  and  interesting  if  we  were  to  adopt  a 
process  which  would  enable  us  to  represent  by  numbers  the  compara- 
tije  degree  of  hardness  of  various  metals  and  their  alloys. 

To  carry  out  these  views  we  devised  the  following  apparatus  and 
method  of  operating.  The  machine  used  is  on  the  principle  of  a  1^ 
ver,  with  this  important  modification,  that  the  piece  of  metal  experi- 
mented upon  can  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  weight  employed 
without  removing  the  weight  from  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the 
lever.  The  machine  consists  of  a  lever,  with  a  counterpoise  and  a 
plate,  on  which  the  weights  are  gradually  placed  ;  the  fulcrum  bears 
on  a  square  bar  of  iron,  passing  through  supports.  The  bar  is  gradu- 
ated, and  has  at  its  end  a  conical  steel  point,  7fnm,  or  0*275  of  an 
inch  long,  Smrn.  or  0*197  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  base,  and  l'25mm, 
or  0*049  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  point  which  bears  on  the  piece  of 
metal  to  be  experimented  on,  and  this  is  supported  on  a  solid  piece  of 
iron.  The  support,  or  point  of  resistance  is  lowered  or  raised  by  a 
screw,  and  when  therefore,  this  screw  is  turned,  the  whole  of  the 
weight  on  the  leyer  is  borne  by  the  support  and  the  screw.     When  it 
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is  neoetsary,  by  turning  the  screw  the  weight  on  the  lever  is  re-estab- 
lished on  the  bar,  and  experimented  upon. 

When  we  wished  to  determine  the  degree  of  haidness  of  a 
substance,  we  placed  it  on  the  plate,  and  rested  the  point  upon  it, 
noticing  the  exact  mark  on  the  bar,  and  then  gradually  added 
weights  on  the  end  of  the  lever  until  the  steel  point  entered  B'Smm* 
or  0*128  of  an  inch  during  half  an  hour,  and  then  read  off  the  weight. 
A  result  was  never  accepted  without  at  least  two  experiments  bexng 
made,  wfaidi  corresponded  so  &r  as  to  present  a  difference  of  only  a 
few  pounds.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  some  of  the  more  common  metals.  We  specially  confine  our 
researches  to  this  class,  wishing  the  results  to  be  practically  useful  to 
engineers  and  others  who  have  to  employ  metals,  and  often  require  to 
know  the  comparative  hardness  of  metals  and  alloys. 


Nsmei  of  Metali. 


Staffordshire  Gold  Blast  Cast  Iron — 

Grey,  No.  3    

Steel    

Wrought  Iron*    .  •  •  • 

Platinum ..••••• 

Copper — pure 

Aluminium 

Silver — pure     ••..•••• 

Zinc 

Gold 

Cadmium,, 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Lead 


} 


» 


9» 


9i 


>» 


Weight 
Employed. 


4800  lbs. 

4600? 

4550 

1800 

1445 

1300 

1000 

880 

800 

520 

250 

130 
75 


Calculated  Cut 
IiodbIOOO. 


1000 

958? 

948 

375 

301 

271 

208 

183 

167 

108 

52 

27 

16 


*  This  wrought  iron  waa  made  firom  the  aboye-mentioned  eaat  iron. 


This  table  exhibits  a  curious  fact,  viz.,  the  high  degree  of  hard- 
ness  of  cast  iron  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  metals,  and  al- 
though we  found  alloys  which  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
hardness,  still  none  were  equal  to  cast  iron. 

The  first  series  of  alloys  we  shall  give  is  that  of  copper  and  zmc. 
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Fonmilc  of  AUoys  and  per  eentages. 


!    Weight        ObUiDed 

Employed     Cast  Iran 

I     —1000. 


ZnCa5 

ZqCu^ 

ZnCu, 

ZnCTug 

ZnCu 

CuZiij, 

CuZn, 

CuZn^ 

CuZn, 


/  Cu  82-95  ) 
\  Zn  1705  j 


{ 


(  Cu  79-56  \ 
\  Zn  20  44  J 
Cu  74-48  ) 
Zn  25-52 
Cu  66  06 
Zn  33-94 
Cu  49*32 
Zn  50-68 

( Cu  32-74 
Zn  67-26  j 

(  Cu  24-64 
Zn  75-36 
Cu  19 
Zn80 

/  Cu  16-30  \ 

\  Zn  83-70  j 


lbs. 
2050 


42708 


)-57\ 
)-43J 


2250   468-75 
2250  ,  468  75 


2270  i  472-92 


2900   604-17 


Calculated* 

CaatlroQ 

-1000. 


280-83 
276-82 
276  04 
261-04 
243-33 


Broke  with    150011m.    without 

the  point  entering. 
Broke  with  1500  lbs.  with  an 

impression  \tnm.  deep. 
Entered  a  little  more  than  the 

above ;  broke  with  2000  lbs. 
Entered  2mm.  with  1500  lbs.; 

broke  with  1700  lbs. 


*  To  calcnlate  the  haidnen  of  an  aUoy  we  multiplied  the  per  oentage  quantity 
of  eadi  metal  by  the  respectiTe  haidneaa  of  that  metal,  added  the  two  icmlta 
together,  and  divided  by  100.    The  quotient  is  the  theoretical  hardness. 

These  results  show  that  all  the  alloys  containing  an  excess  of 
copper  are  much  harder  than  metals  composing  them,  and,  what  is 
not  less  interesting,  that  the  increased  degree  of  hardness  is  due  to 
the  zinc,  the  softer  metal  of  the  two  which  compose  these  alloys. 
The  quantity  of  this  metal  must,  however,  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of 
the  sJloy,  or  the  allay  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  breaks  as  the  steel 
point  penetrates.  We  believe  that  some  of  these  alloys,  with  an  ex- 
cess of  zinc,  and  which  are  not  found  in  commerce  owing  to  their 
white  appearance,  deserve  the  attention  of  engineers.  There  is  in 
this  series  an  alloy  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention,  viz. 
the  alloy  Cu  Zn,  composed  in  100  parts  of 

Copper    •••. 49*32 

Zinc    •  •  I .••.....•••  50*68 


100-00 
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Although  this  alloy  contains  about  20  per  cent,  more  zinc  than 
any  of  the  brasses  of  commerce,  still  it  is,  when  carefully  prepared, 
far  richer  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  alloys  of  commerce.  The  only 
reason  that  we  can  give  why  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  the 
market  is,  that  when  the  amount  of  zinc  employed  exceeds  33  per 
cent.,  the  brass  produced  becomes  so  white  that  the  manufacturen 
have  deemed  it  adyisable  not  to  exceed  that  proportion.  If^  howeTer, 
they  had  increased  the  quantity  to  exactly  50-68  per  cent.,  and  mixed 
the  metals  well,  they  would  have  obtained  an  alloy  as  rich  in  colour 
as  if  it  had  contained  90  per  cent  of  copper,  and  of  a  hardness  three 
times  as  great  'as  that  given  by  calculation.  In  order  to  enable  en- 
gineers to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  cheap  alloy,  we  give 
them  the  degrees  of  hardness  of  several  commercial  brasses  :^ 


CommerciAl  B 


I 


^^  Large  Bearing' 
"  Mud  Plugs"  . 


«  Yellow  Brass" 


"  Pumps  &:  Pipes" 


(Copper..  82*0  J 
<  *Tin  . .  12-82 
(Zinc  ..  5-13 
(Copper.  80 
^*Tin  ..10 
(Zinc  ..10 
( Copper.. 64 
(Zinc  .  36 
f  Copper . .  80- 
l*Tin  ..  5  0 
j  Zinc  . .  7'5 
^Lead    ..   7-5 


Weight 
Employed 


Cut  IransslOOO. 
Obtuned     Calculated 


259 


262 


258 


257 


*  These  allojs  all  contain  Tin.  • 


The  alloy  Cu  Zn  possesses  another  remarkable  property,  viz.  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  capable  of  crystallizing  in  prisms  half  an  inch 
in  length,  of  extreme  flexibility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  alloy 
is  a  difinite  chemical  compound,  and  not  a  mixtm^  of  metals,  as  al- 
loys are  generally  considered  to  be.  Our  researches  on  the  conduct!- 
bility  of  heat  by  alloys,  recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
leave  no  doubt  that  many  aUoys  are  definite  chemical  compounds. 
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On  Bbonzb  Allots. 


FonoDuUe  of  Allojt  and  per 


Cu  Sn^ 

Cu  Sn^ 

CaSn, 

Cu  Sn^ 

CuSn 

Sn  Cu^ 

Sn  Ca, 

Sn  Cu^ 

Sn  Cu^ 

Sn  Cujo 

Sn  Cu^  5 

Sn  Cn^o 

Sn  Cugg 

ObUino! 
Cast  Iran 
-iOOO. 

Calculated 

Cast  Iron 

-1000. 

88  33 

5167 

95*81 

59-56 

10417 

68-75 

135-42 

84-79 

At  700  lbs.  the  point  entered 
one  half  and  the  alloy  broke. 

At  800  lbs.  the  alloy  broke  with- 
out the  point  entering. 

At  800  lbs.  the  alloy  broke  in 
small  pieces  (blue  alloy). 

1300  lbs.  divided  the  alloy  in 
two,  point  not  entering  Imtn, 

The  same  as  the  preceding. 


4400 


3710 
3070 


2890 


916-66 


257  08 


772-92   270-83 


639-58 


602-08 


277-70 
27916 


The  results  obtained  from  this  series  of  alloys  lead  to  several  con- 
clusions deserving  our  notice.  First,  the  marked  softness  of  all  the 
alloys  containing  an  excess  of  tin ;  secondly,  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  so  malleable  a  metal  as  copper  should  so 
suddenly  render  the  alloy  brittle,  for  the 

Alloy  Cu  Sug 

or 
Copper    ••  21*21 
Tin......   78-79 

whilst  the  Alloy  Cu  Sn 

or 
Copper     ••  34*98 

Tin  . . . , . .   6502 


} 
} 


is  not  brittle, 


is  brittle. 
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Therefore  the  addition  of  14  per  cent,  of  copper  renders  a  bron^ 
alloy  brittle.  This  curious  &ct  is  observed  in  all  the  alloys  with 
excess  of  copper,  8n  Gug^  Sn  Gu,,  Sn  Gu^,  Sn  Cu^,  until  we  arrive 
at  one  containing  a  great  excess  of  copper,  viz.,  the  alloy  Sn  Gujq, 
consisting  of  copper  84*68  and  tin  15*32,  when  the  brittleness  ceases ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  thb  alloy,  which  contains  four-fifths  of  its  wdght 
of  copper,  is  notwithstanding,  nearly  as  hard  as  iren.  This  remark- 
able influence  of  copper  in  the  bronze  alloys  is  also  visible  in  those 
composed  of-* 

Sn  CU|  5,  containing  88*97  of  copper 
Ba  Gugot         »         91*49 


SnGu 


05» 


93*17 


99 


Copper  acquires  such  an  increased  degree  of  hardness  by  being 
alloyed  with  tin  or  zinc,  that  we  thought  it  interesting  to  ascertain  if 
alloys  composed  of  these  two  metals  would  also  have  a  greater  degree 
of  hardness  than  that  indicated  by  theoiy ;  we  accordingly  had  a 
series  of  allojrs  prepared  in  equivalent  quantities,  aud  these  are  the 
results  arrived  at  :— 


Fonnu]»  of  Alloys  and  per  eentages 
of  eaeh. 


ZnSn^ 
ZnSn 
SnZn  « 
SnZn  5 
SnZn^ 
SnZn  5 
SnZn  10 


/Zn  21.65) 

\  Sn  78.35  j 

/  Zn  35.60  ) 

\  Sn  64.40  J 

/  Sn  47.49 

\  Zn  52.51 

f  Sn  37.57 

^  Zn  62.43 

/Sn  31.14 

'  Zn  68.86 

'  Sn  26.57 

'  Zn  73.43 

Sn,  15.32 

'  Zn  84.68 


Weight 
Employed. 

Obtained 

Cut  Iron 

-1000. 

Caloalated 

Cast  Iron 

-lOOO 

Ibfl. 

300 

64.50 

60.83 

330 

68.75 

82.70 

400 

83.33 

110.00 

450 

93.70 

124.58 

505 

105.20 

131.22 

600 

125.00 

142.08 

580 

120.83 

158.33 

These  results  show  that  these  metals  exert  no  action  on  eadi 
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other,  aa  the  numben  indicating  the  degrees  of  hardneaa  of  their 
alloys  are  rather  less  than  those  required  by  theory.  Our  researches 
on  the  conductibiiity  of  heat  by  the  three  above  series  of  alloys 
throw,  we  believe,  some  light  on  the  great  difference  which  the  alloys 
of  bronze  present  as  compared  with  those  of  tin  and  zinc,  for  we 
have  stated  above,  that  the  latter  conduct  heat  as  a  mixture  of  metals 
would  do,  and  not  as  the  former  series,  which  conduct  heat  as  definite 
chemical  compounds. 

We  shall  conclude  by  giving  the  degrees  of  hardness  of  two  other 
series  of  alloys,  viz.,  those  composed  of  lead  and  antimony,  and  lead 
and  tin.  In  the  series  of  lead  and  tin,  we  find  that  tin  also  increases 
the  hardness  of  lead,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  it  does  that  of 
copper. 

LsAD  AND  Antimony. 


FormiilB  of  Alloys  and  per  oentago. 


PbSb 


2431 

75-69 

28-64 

71-36 

34-86 

6514 

44  53 

55-47 

61-61 

38-39 

76-32 

23*68 

82-80  ) 

17-20  / 

86-52 

13-48 

88-92 

1108 


} 
) 
} 
} 

} 
} 
} 


Weight 
Employed. 


IlM. 


875 


•  •  •  I 


500 
385 
310 
300 
295 


Entered  2'5mm,  with  800 

lbs. ;  then  broke. 
Entered  2'7mm,  with  800 

lbs.;  broke  with  900  lbs. 


Entered  2*5mm.  with  500 
lbs ;  broke  with  600  lbs. 
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Lead  and  Tin. 


Fonnula  of  Alloys  and  per  oeotages. 


PbSn, 

PbSn^ 

PbSn, 

PbSn^ 

PbSn 

SnPb^ 

8nPb, 

SnPb^ 

SnPbs 


/  Pb  26-03  ) 

I  Sn  73-97  ) 

J  Pb  30-57  ) 

]  Sn  69-43  j 

/  Pb  36  99  ) 

\  Sn  63-01  I 

/  Pb  46-82  ( 

)Sn  53-18/ 

/  Pb  63-78  ) 

)Sn  36-22/ 

]  Pb  77-89  ) 

(Sn  2211  J 

/  Pb  6409  ) 

jSn  15-91/ 

j  Pb  87-57  ) 

(Sn  12-43  f 

/  Pb  89-80  i 

(Sn  10  20/ 


Weight 
Employed. 

Obtained 
Cast  Iran 
-  1000. 

lbs. 

200 

41-67 

105 

40-62 

160 

32*33 

125 

26-04 

100 

20-83 

125 

2604 

135 

28-12 

125 

2604 

110 

22-92 

Calculated 
Cant  Iroa 
«s  1000. 


23*96 
23*58 
22-83 
20*09 
19-77 
18-12 
17-23 
1708 
16  77 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  thanking  here  Mr.  Simeon  Stoiko* 
witsch,  F.C.S.,  for  his  valuable  assistance  during  these  long  researches. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  BLEEDING  IN  DISEASES. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Tuesday, 
November  23rd  1858,  by  W.  0.  Markham,  M.D.,  F.R-C.P., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  School. 

From  the  Lancet. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show,  that  by  arguing  from  certain 
admitted  fitcts  respecting  the  effects  of  bleeding,  a  rule  of  practice  may 
be  deduced  indicating  the  right  application  of  the  remedy  in  diseases. 
The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  these  : — 

1.  There  is  no  proof  that  venesection  has  any  directly  beneficial 
influence  over  the  progress  of  inflammations,  either  external  or  internal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  effects  of  large  bleedings,  especially 
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in  those  inflammati<Nu  in  which  the  integrity  of  the  limgi  is  lerioiidy 
compromised,  have  been  often  danonstnted. 

2.  NeyeitheleBB,  venesection  is,  at  timeSy  of  great  serrioe  ind^ 
fMlf  in  the  course  of  inflammations,  and  of  aU  other  diseases  ^^lieh 
occasion  congestion  and  oppression  of  the  heart,  by  lemoTing  this 
aeomdary  consequence,  which  arises  accidentally  out  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

3.  In  all  cases  in  which  TwesectioD  is  of  service,  it  acts  alike, 
via. — ^by  relieving  the  cardiac  congestion :  it  neither  arrests  nor  mo- 
difies beneficially  the  inflammatory  process. 

4.  A  marked  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  efiects  of 
bleeding  in  inflammations  and  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  an 
inflamed  part  Local  abstraction  of  blood  materially  influences  the 
inflammation,  reducing  the  most  characteristic  of  its  phenomena— the 
pain,  the  heat,  the  redness,  and  the  swelling ;  but  it  only  influences, 
in  this  way,  internal  inflammations  when  there  is  a  direct  vascular 
connection  between  the  part  inflamed  and  the  part  whence  the  blood 
is  drawn. 

5.  It  is  not  denied  that  local  irritation  of  an  external  part  may 
influ^ice  an  internal  inflammation  (even  when  there  is  no  direct  vas- 
cular communication  between  the  skin  and  the  inflamed  part)  by  reflex 
action,  conveyed  thence  firom  the  skin  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  the  inflamed  part. 

The  author  demonstrates  the  inefficacy  of  venesection  over  internal 
inflammations  in  two  ways  : — First,  by  arguing  of  what  is  seen  of  its 
inutility  in  external  inflammations ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  of  the 
large  and  general  concurrent  testimony  of  modem  experience,  which 
has  proved  that  large  bleedings — the  only  bleedings  which  have  any 
manifest  influence  over  inflammations — are  often  very  injurious,  their 
good  effects  being  dubious  and  disputed. 

Venesection  has  been  long  since  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of 
external  inflammations,  because  of  the  danger  and  inutility  of  the 
practice ;  and  though  less  easily  traced  in  the  case  of  internal  inflam- 
mations, the  same  conclusion  has  gradually  forced  itself  on  the  minds 
of  observers.  The  practice  is  no  longer  regarded  as  essential  in  thrir 
treatment ;  but  the  author  cannot  believe  that  physicians  have  been, 
during  so  many  ages,  and  still  are,  acting  under  a  delusion  as  to  the 
services  rendered  by  venesection  in  internal  inflammations.  He, 
therefore,  endeavours  to  explain  the  discrepancy  by  assuming  the  po- 
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Bition^that  Tenesection«  aa  regards  intenial  inflammationa,  iaofser- 
yice,  not  through  any  direct   influence  which  it  ezerciaea  oyer  the 
inflammatory  piocess,  but  in  consequence  of  its  remoring  certain  of 
the  teeondary  consequences  which  arise  accidentally  out  of  the  in- 
flammation—to wit,  the  oppressed  and  congested  condition  of  the 
heart.     He  asserts  that  yeneaection  is  neyer  required,  excepting  when 
this  congestion  of  the  heart  exists ;  but  at  the  same  time  obsenres^ 
that  there  are  congestions  of  the  heart,  and  periods  in  the  course  of  all 
congestions,  in  which  no  relief  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  remedy. 
Modem  experience  justifies  this  position :  for  yenesection  is  rarely 
eyer  practised  now,  except  in  those  diseases  in  which  this  congested 
condition  of  the  heart  necessarily  plays  a  prominent  part.     The  bene- 
fits, indeed,  of  yenesection,  become  more  clearly  manifest  in  propor- 
tion as  the  disease  for  which  it  is  practbed  produces  a  higher  d^rree  of 
this  congestion.     As  illustrations  of  this,  cases  are  related  in  which 
the  original  disorders,  proyoking  this  congestion  of  the  heart,  lay 
respectively  in  the  heart  itself,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  abdomen,  and  in 
the  brain.     In  all  of  them  the  same  condition  of  the  heart,  and  the 
same  symptoms  were  present,  claiming  a  similar  treatment.     The 
relief  giyen  by  yenesection,  in  three  of  these  cases,  was  immediate 
and  permanent ;  in  two  of  them,  no  inflammation  existed ;  and,  in 
the  third — one  of  pneumonia — the  yenesection  had  no  influence  oyer 
the  inflammation  of  the    lung,    for  the   stethoscope    demonstrated 
that  the  portion  of  lung  inflamed  was  in  the  same  condition  of  con- 
solidation the  day  after  as  on  the  day  of  the  bleeding ;  in  the  fourth 
case — injury  of  the  head — the  man  was  not  bled,  and  died,  the  im- 
mediate and  only  apparent  cause  of  death  found,  being  extreme  con- 
gestion of  the  heart  and  lungs.     Bleeding,  it  is  belieyed,  would  haye 
sayed  this  man's  life. 

He  oflers  the  same  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  yenesection  in 
wounds  of  the  lung,  long  before  inflammation  exists,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  same  circumstances  explain  the  relief  of  pain  oflen  attendant 
on  pneumonia,  which,  while  occasionally  due  to  pleurisy,  he  thinks 
mure  frequently  produced  by  cardiac  congestion — a  pain  which  is 
sometimes  felt  when  there  is  no  pleurisy,  or  may  not  be  felt  when 
pleurisy  is  present.  In  certain  conditions  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  great  vessels,  in  injuries  of  the  head  and  apoplexy,  and  even  in 
peritonitis,  the  benefits  occasionally  following  venesection  may  all,  he 
thinks,  be  referred  to  the  relief  of  cardiac  |^ongestion.    Such  an  expla- 
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nation  seems  to  the  author  clear  and  simploy  and  in  complete  accor- 
dance with  our  physiological  knowledge,  and  our  practical  experience ; 
uid  with  reference  to  any  other  b^eficial  and  direct  actions,  which 
Tenesection  is  supposed  to  exert  over  inflammation,  he  obserres,  that 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  venesection  has  not  yet  enabled  us 
to  show  what  those  other  actions  are ;  and  all  our  modem  experience 
manifestly  tends  to  prove  that  venesection  has  no  directly  beneficial 
influence  over  inflammations,  but  that,  if  large,  it  acts  injuriously  by 
weakening  the  system,  which  has  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  inflam* 
matory  process. 

If  the  facts  here  maintained  be  correct,  then  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  objects  of,  and  indications  for,  venesection  become  clear  and 
definite,  and  that  a  rule  of  practice  may  be  established  from  their 
consideration.  It  also  follows  that  venesection  is  now-a-days  less  fire* 
quently  practised  than  is  desirable ;  that  it  must  have  been  of  service  in 
other  days,  just  as  it  is  of  service  now ;  that  it  is  requisite  now,  just 
as  it  was  requisite  then. 

The  author  then  refers  specifically  to  venesection  in  pneumonia. 
Here  there  are  two  main  special  facts  to  be  considered,  which  contra- 
indicateto  a  certain  extent  the  venesection  :  1st,  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  produces  the  cardiac  congestion,  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  bleeding ;  2nd,  the  loss  of  blood  is,  so  long  as  the 
pneumonia  lasts  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  an  irreparable  loss. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  extensive  the  inflammation,  and  the 
more  urgent  the  symptoms,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  venesection ; 
and  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  as  the  bleeding  is  more  required  to 
relieve  the  heart,  is  the  practice  of  it  less  applicable.     In  pneumonia, 
the  function  of  the  chief  sanguificating  organ  of  the  body  is  arrested ; 
and  therefore  to  take  away  blood  at  such  a  time  is  to  take  away  what 
cannot  be  restored  so  long  as  the  inflammation  lasts.  The  loss  of  blood, 
which  might  be  borne  with  impunity  in  other  inflammations,  seriously 
compromises  the  future  of  the  patient  in  this  inflammation  of  the  lungs- 
Venesection,  he  says,  is  applicable  in  pneumonia  when  the  general 
symptoms  have  arisen  rapidly  and  are  severe,  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  limited,  as  in  the  case  related,  when  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  is,  so  to  say,  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  measured  by  the  stethoscope ;  that  is,  when  the  aerating 
processes  are  not  seriously  and  extensively  compromised.     The  object 
of  the  venesection  is,  in  ail  cases,  to  relieve  the  heart  from  its  tem- 
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ponry  embarraisments.  When  the  congestion  of  the  aigan  is  the 
consequence  of  its  own  partial  paralysis,  then  of  couxse  venesectioii 
cannot  restore  to  it  its  equilibrium. 

With  reference  to  tibe  local  abstraction  of  blood,  Dr.  Maikham 
points  out  the  importance  of  vascular  connection  between  the  slcin  and 
the  inflamed  organ,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  external  inflamma- 
tions. The  benefit  of  leeches  in  pneumonia  he  refers  simply  to  the 
attendant  inflanmiation  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  thinks  that  in  peri- 
carditis the  pain  is  frequently  due  to  concomitant  pleurisy,  and  is  re- 
lieTed  m  the  same  way.  In  endocarditis  he  believes  they  can  be  of 
no  service ;  nor  can  they  draw  one  drop  of  blood  fit>m  an  inflamed 
liver  or  kidney.  In  such  cases  he  conceives  that  the  benefits  attributed 
to  cupping  or  leeches  may  be  due  to  other  remedies  employed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  at  any  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  either  venesection  or  local  abstraction  of  blood*  If  the  &ctm 
stated  be  true  and  rightly  interpreted,  their  practical  deduction  may 
be  accepted,  without  waiting  for  any  theoretical  explanation  of  them. 

Dr.  Mayo,  afrer  passing  a  high  eulogium  upon  Dr.  Markham'a 
paper,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  views 
advanced  by  the  author,  in  respect  both  to  local  and  general  blood- 
letting. He  thought,  however,  that  we  required  more  definite  infor- 
mation  as  to  the  necessity  of  general  bleeding  in  cases  of  apoplexy. 
He  related  a  case  in  which  forty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  with 
immediate  and  complete  relief.  General  bleeding  was  now  almost 
prohibited  in  apoplectic  seizures,  but  he  thought  that  this  was  to  some 
extent  a  mistake.  He  agreed  with  the  author,  that  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  bleeding  and  stimulants  was  not  inconsistent  in  certain 
diseases ;  for  whilst  the  one  unloaded  the  vessels,  the  other  exhilarated , 
and  by  the  combined  measures  the  circulation  was  accelerated.  Even 
in  neuralgic  cases,  the  administration  of  steel  was  occasionally  render- 
ed  beneficial  by  the  previous  extraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  In 
periostitis,  bleeding  often  rendered  the  disease  more  manageable,  and 
in  case  of  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle,  attended  by  intense  neural- 
gia, which  had  come  under  his  observation,  the  extraction  of  seventy 
ounces  of  blood  by  Mr.  Wardrop  had  been  followed  by  complete  relief. 
The  life  of  the  patient  was,  however,  for  some  time  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson  alluded  to  the  great  prevalence  of  bleeding  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.     He  thought,  that  in  certain  cases,  even  of 
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intense  l^Bteria,  bleeding  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage. 
He  related  a  caw  of  this  affection,  which  had  supervened  upon  great 
mental  emotion,  and  the  8ympt<Mns  of  which  were  immediately  ar- 
rested by  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood.  Bloodletting  was  not  re- 
sorted to  in  inflammation  for  the  direct  relief  of  that  condition,  but  to 
restore  action  and  relieve  the  circulation.  Bleeding,  in  years  gone  by, 
was  no  doubt  earned  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  but  at  the  preient 
time  he  thought  we  had  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Gases  occurred 
to  him  in  consultation,  in  which  the  abstraction  of  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  was  evidently  indicated,  but  in  which  he  found  the  greatest 
difi&culty  in  obtaining  consent  to  that  proceeding.  No  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstraction  of  blood ;  in  ftct, 
eivery  case  must  be  judged  of  by  the  symptoms  exhibited  to  the  practi- 
tioner. He  ridiculed  the  notion  which  had  lately  prevailed,  that  En- 
glishmen were  now  less  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  than  formerly, 
because,  forsooth,  they  had  degenerated  in  physical  power.  No 
doubt  the  effects  of  bloodletting  were  better  understood  now  than  for- 
merly, but  he  emphatically  denied  that  there  was  any  degeneracy  in 
the  constitution  of  English  people.  On  the  contrary,  better  education 
and  better  food  had  improved  the  constitution  of  the  pec^le  of  this 
country ;  and  if  the  necesnty  for  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood 
abould  again  arise,  l^ey  would  be  found  to  bear  it  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  they  did  in  form^  times. 

Dr.  Druitt  contended  that  Dr«  Markfaam  was  vnrong  in  asserting 
that  any  single  circunistance  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the 
beneficial  effects  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation.  Theory  must  suc- 
cumb to  practice ;  eyen  if  theory  were  advanced  in  support  of  the  non- 
abstraction  of  blood,  logical  deductions  might  be  drawn  to  show  its 
fallacy.  Thus,  if  it  was  contended  that  blood  was  in  excess,  bleeding 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  quantity  of  that  fluid.  If  the  blood  were  of 
too  high  a  specific  gravity,  bloodletting  reduced  it.  If  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  aerate  the  blood,  bleeding  rendered  that  process  more  easy. 

Dr.  Webster  differed  with  the  author  with  respect  to  local  blood- 
lettii^  in  internal  inflammations.  He  had  found  that  in  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  chest  in  children  the  abstraction  of  the  blood  by  cupping 
vras  often  of  the  greatest  service.  It  was  nothing  new  to  find  the 
practice  vaiy  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  bleeding.  It  had  been 
the  ease  from  the  earliest  periods ;  bloodletting  being,  at  one  time, 
almost  constantly  employed,  whilst  at  another  time  it  was  almost 
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completely  abandoned.  Disease  assumed  different  types  at  difiRsrant 
periods.  This  might  explain  why  bleeding  was  less  resorted  to  now 
than  twenty  years  ago.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time 
might  soon  arrire  when  the  necessity  for  bloodletting  would  again 
be  indicated. 

Dr.  Sibson  coincided  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Markham,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  local  bloodletting  in  cases  of  local  inflammation.  He 
thought,  howeyer,  that  he  had  taken  too  confined  a  view  as  to  the 
effects  of  general  bloodletting.  Dr.  Markham  had  sonsidered  that  the 
pain  in  pneumonia  was  attributable  to  direct  obstruction  in  the  heart 
itself;  but  this  opinion  was  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  pain,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  was  restricted  to  the  seat  of  inflammation.  In 
these  cases  the  pain  ¥ras  the  result  of  pleuritis,  and  was  relie?ed  by 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  In  pneumonia,  bleeding  was  of  essen- 
tial service,  not  only  from  the  relief  it  afforded  to  the  heart  itself^  but 
by  the  influence  it  exerted  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  cases  besides  those 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  in  which  bloodletting  afforded  great  relief  in- 
dependent of  removing  any  obstruction  in  the  circulation  of  the  heart; 
such,  for  instance,  as  in  cerebral  congestion.  Whatever  might  be  said 
with  respect  to  other  inflammations,  venesection  in  cases  of  pneumonia 
was  beneficial.  In  most  other  inflammations,  blood  could  be  abstract- 
ed by  side  currents ;  but  in  pneumonia,  as  every  drop  of  blood  had  to 
pass  through  the  inflamed  lung,  and  there  was  a  diminished  channel 
for  its  course,  it  was  incumbent  that  its  quantity  should  be  dimuiished. 

Dr.  Markham  having  replied,  the  society  adjourned. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS  AND   THE  GENERAL 

MEDICAL  COUNCIL. 

A  conference  was  held  on  Monday,  the  20th  Dec.,  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  of  the  Members  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Coll^(e 
of  Suigeons,  to  consider  the  recent  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
in  electing,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Members  and  Fellows,  a  Member 
to  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  corporate 
rights  of  the  Members  and  Fellows.  The  chair  was  taken  by  John 
Lavies,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Chairman  observed,   that   they  were  there  that  evening 
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to  defend  rights  which  had  been  recently  infringed.  They  were 
aware,  Ih&t  by  a  bill  passed  last  session,  a  Council  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  several  medical  bodies,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  had  not  been  carried  fairly  into  effect.  According  to  the 
different  charters  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Members  and 
Fellows  were  the  corporate  body,  and  not  the  Council  of  twenty- 
fear.  There  was  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Oreen,  the  gentleman  elected 
by  the  Council,  was  a  fit  representative,  but  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion :  It  was,  whether  the  Members  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Council,  or  by  the  body  of  surgeons. 

Mr.  Bottomley,  of  Croydon,  moved  the  first  resolution,  which 
was  to  the  effect,  ^^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  having  ex- 
cluded the  Members  and  Fellows  of  the  College  from  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  representative  to  the  Council  of  Medical  Education 
and  Registration,  under  the  Medical  Act,  have  thereby  invaded  the 
corporate  rights  of  the  Members  and  Fellows,  and  infringed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference, 
a  principle  is  involved  which  would  subvert  the  representative  right 
granted  to  the  Members  by  the  said  Act." 

Dr.  Williams  seconded  the  motion.  He  contended  that,  by  a 
fidse  interpretation  of  the  Act  passed  last  session,  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  select  a  gentleman  for  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  entire  body 
of  the  Profession.  The  words  in  the  Act  were  ^*  The  College  of 
Surgeons,"  and  he  contended  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^'  College 
of  Surgeons"  was  the  whole  body  of  Practitioners,  and  not  the  Council. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Dr.  Ladd  moved  the  second  resolution — *^  That  the  conference 
cordially  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  empowers 
them  to  move  another  day  for  a  Public  Meeting,  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  Profession  with  respect  to  their  corporate  rights." 

Mr.  Pocock  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  passed  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  a  day  to  be  named ;  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chair  ended  the  proceedings. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS  IS  TAKING 

ROOT! 

WHERE  ARE  THE  PROTESTORS? 

Bt  Samukl  Lib  Rtmxb. 

Thi  College  of  Dentists  of  England — ^This  is  a  title 
well  known  throughout  the  world,  as  indicating  a  body  of 
practitioners,    bound  by  constitutional  laws  to  act  with 
justice  alike  to  the  profession  and  the  publia    It  so  happena, 
that  the  College  was  not  brought  into  existence  by  any 
dique,  but  by  the  legitimate  process  of  public  oiganization. 
Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  a  little  party 
of  dentists  existed,  who  met  together,  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  their  own  positions  with  satisfiio- 
tion.     Ultimately  the  effect  of  these  evening  parties  was 
to  give  to  those  frequenting  them  such  exaggerated  notions 
of  their  own  importance,  tiiat  they  imagined  '^  all  the  ta- 
lents" of  the  profession  were  c&itred  in  themselves ;  and  ao 
treating  the  twelve  thousand  Dentists  of  England,  including 
the  majority  of  the  most  eminent,  with  contemptuous  indi^ 
ference,  they  constituted  themselves  the  l^islators  of  the 
profession.     But  the  College  of  Dentists  was  about  to  take 
its  place  amongst  om*  public  institutions,  and  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  this  &ct  brought  to  light  all  the  back-parlour  move- 
ments of  the  "  Memorialists."    Instead  of  gracefully  apolo- 
gizing for  the  mistake  they  had  made,  these  gentlemen,  with 
characteristic  obstinacy,  refused  to  join  the  publicly  formed 
society,  and  they  thought  that  a  display  of  their  names  in 
connection  with  the   Memorial,   would  stop  the  forward 
movement.     It  had  a  contrary  effect,  their  presumption  was 
justly  condemned,  and  later,  when  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  "  Society,"  it  was  foimd  that  the  glitter  of  their 
names  fitiled  to  attract  the  practical  sense  of  the  English 
Dentists  in  their  favour.     However,  all  the  influence  of  the 
"  Society"  has  been  exerted,  from  its  formation  to  the  pre- 
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sent  tiiDe»  to  craah  ihe  College  of  DentistB,  aad  it  has  been 
exerted  in  vain. 

The  CoU^^e  was  yigorons  when  only  a  few  months  old — 
a  united  Council  watched  over  its  interefitSy  with  the  ML 
confidence  of  the  Mooibeiu  A  few  months  later^  and  the 
spirit  of  the  serpent  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to 
one  at  leaet  on  the  Council^  and  the  evil  spirit  spread  and 
epread.  How  came  the  evil  spirit  into  that  united 
Gooncil  ?  Perhaps  the  Jesuitical  influence  of  the  disap- 
pointed— ^But  it  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  matter — there 
t«M  the  evil  spirit.  Apparently  fiiithful  allies  became  treach- 
erousy  some  deserted^  others  became  mutinoua  Hence  the 
blow  aimed  at  the  CoUege,  on  the  rejection  of  the  insulting 
terms  offered  by  the  ''  Society/'  to  condescend  to  receive  the 
noble  element  of  strength  contained  in  the  College  by  reason 
of  its  legitimate  crga/nizaHon. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Council  had  been  raised  through 
ihe  instrumentaliiy  of  the  College  from  obscurity.  Upon 
the  rejection  of  the  offensive  terms  of  amalgamation,  they 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  surrender  their  places  to  others. 
Having  done  so,  the  demon  of  jealousy  appears  to  have 
taken  possession  of  their  breasts,  and  they  employed  them- 
selves in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  very  institution  which 
had  brought  them  into  notice. 

With  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  College,  these  misguided  men  lent  themselves 
the  willing  tools  of  arrogant  assumption,  and  a  laborious 
endeavour  was  made  to  crush  the  College,  by  a  "  Protest/' 
The  endeoAxywr  did  not  eucceed. 

Meanwhile  the  Members  had  placed  the  management  of 
tike  College  in  the  bands  of  men  of  business ;  no  party-men, 
but  practical  honest  men,  who  determined  not  to  enter  into 
eontxover^  or  to  provoke  opposition.  Their  duty  was  dear, 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  do  it.  The  ordinary  meet- 
ings were  regularly  held  and  provided  for.  The  Laws  were 
modified  to  meet  the  more  developed  reqidrements  of  the 
College.    The  Legislature  was  influenced  in  regard  to  the 
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exemption  of  the  profession  from  damaging  dauses  in  the 
New  Medical  Act,  and  lectures  of  the  utmost  value  and  in- 
terest were  provided.  The  Coimcil  were  right  If  they  had 
descended  to  disputation  or  controversy,  they  could  not  have 
served  the  profeadon  so  well  as  they  have  dona  Now 
the  attendance  at  the  College  Meetings,  and  Lectures,  is 
most  gratifying,  and  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  increase 
of  Members  is  apparent,  whilst  the  intention  of  carryingr 
out  an  educational  system  will  not  fiEtil  to  place  the  College 
on  a  footing  with  the  first  analagous  institutions  in  the 
world. 

Well,  then,  may  the  oppositionists  exclaim — Where  abb 
THE  Protestors  ?   Where  are  those  worthy  individuals  who 
once  protested,  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  College  though  all  others  forsook  it  ?    Where 
are  those  who  protested  so  loudly,  and  in  such  very  strong 
language,  at  the  doings  of  the  opposition  "  Society"  ?    And 
where  are  those  who  protested  so  inconsistently  against  the 
Council  of  the  College,  elected  on  their  own  recommeu- 
dation  ? — Echo  ansWers — Where  ?    A  late  librarian  and  cu- 
rator tells  us,  he  cannot  find  them,  although  he  has  sought 
diligently :  they  will  not  trust  him.     July  the  8th  1858, 
witnessed  a  cmious  scene.     It  reminds  one  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  encouraging  his  followers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  by  courageously  and  emphatically  exclaiming, 
in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  that  he  intended 
"  to  buckle  on  the  sword  of  his  ancestors  in  the  spring  !" 
The  Sultan  spoke  in  the  autumn.     Spring  came,  but  the 
Sultan,  no  doubt,  upon  consideration,  looking  upon  discre- 
tion as  the  better  part  of  valour,  made  up  his  mind  to  keep 
his  sword  within  its  sheath.     On  the  8th  July,  the  Members 
of  the  College  of  Dentists  were  fevoured  with  a  warlike 
display,  very  like  the  Sultan'a     It  was  the  presentation  of 
the  ''protest.'*     The   presentation  over,   the  excited  and 
noisy  supporters  of  the  protesting  champion  marched  from 
the  College,  with  so  complete  a  theatrical  effect,  that  it  was 
evident  many  carefiU  rehearsals  of  the  piece  had  taken  place. 
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The  Obsfcruddng  "  Society"  read  aocoimts  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Protestors  in  their  own  Anti -British  print,  including 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  parties  said  to  be  Protestors,  many 
of  whom  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  business. 
But  the  "  Society,"  or  rather  the  two  or  three  persons  who, 
practically,  form  the  executive,  were  unaware  that  the 
printed  list  would  not  bear  the  test  of  authenticity,  and  so 
they  thought  the  valiant  band,  who  were  so  heroic  on  the 
8th  July,  would  continue  in  their  exertions,  and  do — not 
their  duty 

But  the  question  presses — Where  are  the  Protestors? 
Axe  they  ashamed  of  themselves  ?  If  they  have  any  shame 
in  them  they  ought  to  be :  but  from  what  has  recently  come 
to  light  it  would  seem  as  if  the  protestors  are  quarretimg 
a'mongst  themsdvea.  They  wiU  not  trust  one  another — 
deserters  seldom  wiUL  The  champion  of  the  Protest  will 
not  answer  an  "  Ex-Librarian's"  letter,  and  the  "  Ex-Libra- 
rian" makes  a  clean  breast  of  it  by  publicly  stating  the  fact, 
although  still  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  College  ;  so  that,  if  the  CoUege  of  Dentists  is  to  be 
'*  crushed"  through  anybody  connected  with  the  Protest,  it 
will  be  so  by  one  who  may  answer — "  Alone  I  did  it !"  It 
is  possible  the  "  Ex-Librarian's"  trouble  to  injure  the  Col- 
lege may  not  yield  him  the  looked-for  satis&ction.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  one  appears  to  repose  confidence  in  hinu  The 
expressed  conviction — that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  vote 
one  way  in  a  Council  and  to  vote  another  way  at  a  Public 
Meeting — ^was  fetal  to  the  influence  of  the  "  Ex-librarian," 
and  it  will  require  a  lengthened  period  of  penitential  mourn- 
ing to  absolve  him  from  the  penalty  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  through  his  vacillating  conduct  Nor  will  he  gain 
much  in  the  opinion  of  honest  men  by  his  new  literary  con- 
nection. 

The  College  has  been  viewed  as  attacked  by  a  well- dis- 
ciplined but  illegitimate  opposition,  and  by  ungrateful  sons 
it  has  brought  into  public  professional  existence,  who  have 
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not  hesitated  to  emploj  ibmt  knowledge  of  its  affiun  in  the 
endeavour  to  cause  disruption.  The  oppodtum  to  tlie  College 
has  always  been  ungenerous^  but  lately  it  has  beoemeredkJesa. 

Disappointed  in  their  fidlures,  some  of  the  oppoaitionislB 
have  descended  to  anonymous  personal  abuse,  and  the  illegal 
promulgation  of  direct  fiJsehood ;  neverthetesB,  the  Cdl^e 
continues  on  its  steady  course,  and  being  now  freed  from 
the  internal  elements  of  dissension,  let  it  be  trusted  that 
it  will  continue  such  a  course,  without  fear  of  dissolution 
from  the  effects  of  unworthy  combinations,  or  slanderoas 
missilesL 

If  it  be  asked — ^What  is  the  secret  of  success  by  which 
the  College  has  been  enaUed  to  overcome  every  at- 
tack upon  it  ?  The  answer  is  plain  : — The  College  is  caneU- 
tfdionaU/y  estdbUshed*  Thus,  it  has  taken  root,  and  in  due 
time  it  will  fill  the  land,  so  fiur  as  the  dental  profession  la 
concerned. 

Once  more  the  Members  of  the  Council  are  unanimous, 
and  haneedy  so.  Once  more  the  Members  generally  support 
them ;  and  well  may  those  who  regard  the  progress  of 
the  College  with  alarm,  because  their  names  do  not  appear 
in  connection  therewith,  exclaim  —  The  College  of 
Dentists  is  taeing  boot — Where  are  the  Peotestobs  ? 


LECTURES  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

DENTISTS. 

On  Tuesday,  Noyember  9,  a  Coune  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Medical  Hittory  and  Treatment  of  Diaeaaea  of  the  Teeth,  waa  com- 
menced at  the  College  of  Dentiats,  Cayendiah  Square,  by  Dr.  Richaid- 
aon,  the  eminent  author  of  the  Astley  Cooper  Prize  Eaaay,  on  the 
Causea  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  The  course  embiacea  the 
considezation  of  important  practical  subjecta  in  connection  with  dental 
surgery,  which  haye  never  been  diacuaaed  before,  and  the  lecturea  wifl. 
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without  doubt,  fonn  a  moot  Tdoablo  addition  to  the  stock  of  piofeHioDal 


/ 


We  undentand  thej  will  be  publiahed  entire.  The  annexed 
notieei  of  the  fint  five  lectures  are  taken  from  the  Lameet. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  Tuesday  eyening,  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  the  IfUrodudary  Lee* 
htre  to  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  *^  Medical  History  of  Diseases  of 
the  Teeth/'  Haying  pointed  out  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
science  generally,  were  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  the  medical  and 
dental  professions  more  correctly  blended,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  the 
scientific  part  of  his  subject,  by  defining  what  should  be  understood 
by  the  terms  ^  local  disease"  and  '^  constitutional  disease,"  and  the 
relationship  which  these  terms  hold  to  each  other,  with  great  clearness. 
Dr.  Bkhardson  showed  that  the  division  of  diseases  into  two  yarieties 
was  arbitrary,  and  that  the  term  constitutional  origin  was  an  absurd 
one,  unless  correctly  interpreted.  He  (Dr.  Richardson)  would  speak 
of  local  diseases  as  of  tyUemic  origin ;  and  would  consider  it  better 
still  to  say  that  such  diseases  were  derived  through  the  system  than 
that  they  originated  in  the  system.  This  led  to  a  very  simple  account 
of  the  origin  of  diseases  generally,  in  which  the  lecturer  showed  that 
all  diaeases  were  derived  from  external  causes.  After  dividing  the 
external  causes  of  diseases  into  three  classes— the  physical  (accidents), 
the  chemical  (poisons),  and  causes  which  act  by  simple  interference 
with  the  physiological  functions  (modes  of  life) — the  lecturer  gave  a 
description  of  the  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  afiect  the  teeth 
through  the  medium  of  the  body.  The  poisons  of  mercury,  syphilis, 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  the  poisons  of  malaria,  were  then  discussed. 
Thence  he  passed  to  diseases  of  constitutional  ori|^  arising  from  per- 
version of  physiological  functions,  and  grouping  these  into  diathesis— 
as  the  strumous  diathesis,  the  gouty,  the  rheumatio-*he  traced  out 
the  connections  which  obtain  between  these  dispositions,  and  the 
yaiious  local  disorders  of  the  dental  structures,  and  concluded  his 
lecture  by  summing  up  ten  short  propositions,  the  comprehensive 
review  which  had  been  offered  in  the  body  of  the  discourse. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  his  8wmd  Lecture 
on  <'  The  Medical  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth." 
The  attendance  of  membeia  was  excellent.    The  subject  of  the  lecture 
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on  this  occasion  was  **  The  HsmonBgic  Diathesis  in  its  bearings  on 
Dental  Practice."  After  defining  the  term  ^*  hseroorragic  diathens,'* 
Dr.  lUchardson  proceeded  to  show  that  this  diathesis  must  not  be 
accepted  as  indicating  a  disease  in  itself^  but  as  being  a  symptom 
based  on  certain  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  purpura,  and  aniemia.  He 
then  gave  an  account  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  centralizing 
hu  teaching  in  this  part  to  the  fibrinous  constituent,  as  that  con- 
stituent upon  which  the  tendency  to  effusion  of  blood  rested.  The 
fibrine  might  be  deficient  in  quantity,  it  might  be  in  imperfect  solution, 
it  might  be  too  freely  dissolved  in  alkaline  serum.  Under  each  and 
all  of  these  conditions,  the  hsmonhagic  diathesis  might  be  said  to  be 
present.  From  the  blood,  the  lecturer  passed  to  the  circulating 
machinery,  and  in  describing  the  oigans  in  which  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  takes  place,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
three  kinds  of  hiemonhage— -yenous,  capillary,  and  arteriaL  Baang 
the  after  part  of  his  lecture  on  the  physiological  proportions  which 
had  thus  been  adduced,  Dr.  Richardson  passed  in  review  the  diseasea 
which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  the  hsemorrhagic  tendency,  describing 
their  symptoms,  pathology,  and  cause,  together  with  the  accidents 
which  may  occur  in  dental  operations  during  the  existence  of  the 
diathesis.  Thence  he  discussed  the  question  of  haemorrhage  during 
dental  operations,  and  especially  after  tooth  extraction,  in  which  the 
diathesis,  was  not  present.  Adducing  some  striking  illustrations  of 
this  class  of  cases.  Dr.  Richardson  showed,  that  as  the  diathesis  in 
such  instances  was  not  marked,  as  the  blood  possessed  firm  coagulating 
power,  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  must  be  in  the  artery  divided  by 
the  extraction ;  and  indicated  the  probability  that  the  loss  of  blood 
was  due  to  a  circumferential  attachment  of  the  vessel  at  its  divided 
point  with  the  surrounding  structure,  so  that  contraction  of  the  yessel 
was  prevented. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  treatment ;  first,  of  the  treatment  of  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis 
by  general  remedies;  and,  secondly,  of  the  treatment  of  active 
haemorrhage  after  extraction.  In  meeting  this  last-named  accident. 
Dr.  Richardson  recommended  that  general  as  well  as  local  measures 
should  be  applied ;  the  general  consisting  in  the  administration  of  the 
mineral  acids,  or  acetate  of  lead,  as  in  haemoptysis;  the  local,  in 
the  application  of  three  remedial  measures — a  good  stjrptic  (nitric  add 
being  the  best),  a  good  plug  (the  extracted  tooth  being  the  best),  and 
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finn  pressure  on  the  plug  (for  the  production  of  which.  Dr.  Beid's 
nmple  and  effective  instrument  is  the  best). 

The  lecture,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  but  the  most 
limited  sketch,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  attention. 

On  Tuesday  eyening.  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  his  Tkird  Ledure 
on  ^  The  Medical  Hbtory  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth." 
The  attendance  was  even  laiger  than  on  the  last  occasion.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  was  **  Neuralgia  in  relation  to  Toothach  and 
Diseases  of  the  Teeth."  The  lecturer  commenced  by  describing  the 
meaning  of  pain  as  a  modification  of  sensation,  and  the  relation  which 
sensation  holds  to  the  brain,  nenre,  and  blood.  He  then  traced  out 
the  ways  by  which  that  exaltation  of  sensibility  of  nerve  known  as 
neuralgia  might  be  induced,  and  gave  a  history  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
neuralgic  attack,  with  the  modifications  which  sometimes  occur,  and 
the  mode  and  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm.  Next,  the 
pathological  bearings  of  the  disorder  were  briefly  discussed,  and  then 
the  causes.  The  causes  the  lecturer  divided  into  four  parts  (classify- 
ing in  these  divisions  the  varieties  of  the  malady),  viz.  General,  Cen- 
tral, Local  and  Reflex.  Under  the  head  general  causes,  there  were 
included  those  forms  of  neuralgia  which  result  frem  poisons,  as  mala- 
ria, and  firom  poisons  of  diathesis,  as  the  gouty  diathesis.  Under  the 
second  head,  were  considered  those  forms  of  neuralgia  which  result 
from  mischief  in  some  centre  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  from  in- 
jury involving  the  tnmk  of  a  nerve  between  the  affected  part  and  the 
brain.  In  the  third  division,  neuralgia,  as  dependent  on  a  local 
irritation,  was  dwelt  on ;  special  reference  being  made  to  that 
form  of  the  disease  which  results  from  deep-seated  lesion  of 
the  teeth.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  was  very  carefully  laid 
down.  If  it  be  found,  argued  Dr.  Richardson,  in  any  case  that 
the  neuralgia  is  confined  to  one  side ;  if  there  be  no  distinct  intermit* 
tence ;  if  pressure  on  the  nerve  trunk  relieve  the  paroxysm ;  if  seda- 
tives locally  applied  relieve  the  paroxysm,  or  if  slight  variations  of 
heat  or  cold  to  the  face  induce  the  paroxysm,  the  evidence  is  pretty 
dear  that  the  cause  is  local,  and  that  a  tooth  is  the  local  cause.  In 
the  last  division,  the  lecturer  described  that  class  of  cases  in  which 
neuralgia,  and  neuralgic  toothach  arise  firom  disorder  at  a  remote  part, 
as  from  disorder  of  the  stomach.  The  diagnostic  points  were  here 
also  carefiilly  defined.     Dr.  Richardson  concluded  by  explaining  the 
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spedal  treatment  adapted  to  eadi  yariety  of  neuialgia;  bestowing 
moet  pains  in  the  elucidation  of  those  cases  where  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  too^-extraetion  is  brought  fbrwafd,  and  condemning 
with  great  force  the  system  of  resorting,  in  any  form  of  neundgia,  to 
violent  depressire  measures,  pain  being  an  indication  in  itself  of  de- 
pression, and  of  all  depressants  the  one  that  b  most  efifectire. 

Dr.  Richardson's  t^tmrtk  Lecture  delivered  at  the  College  on  the 
oTening  of  the  30th  ultimo,  was  on  **  Hysteria  and  Allied  Conditions, 
in  reference  to  some  forms  of  Dental  Affections" — a  subject  of  very 
great  practical  interest,  but  one  offering  much  difficulty  to  the 
lecturer.  These  difficulties  were  met  on  this  occasion  by  a  carefully- 
studied  mode  of  arrangement  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  lecture ; 
the  result  being,  that  each  new  point,  as  it  arose,  had  a  basis  on 
something  which  had  preceded  it,  so  that  the  mind  was  carried  along 
in  the  course  of  what  to  many  was  a  novel  train,  with  an  attention 
which,  from  first  to  last,  was  unbroken.  The  first  points  considered 
related  to  the  nature  of  hysteria  and  its  causes.  Two  facts  were 
here  impressed — that  all  the  hysterical  phenomena  are  developed 
through  the  nervous  centres,  but  that  the  nervous  centres  themselves 
are  not  the  prime  seat  of  the  disorder,  there  being,  during  the  period 
when  these  centres  are  so  easily  subjected  to  modification  of  function, 
a  preceding  and  originating  cause  in  the  general  system,  due  to  a 
depraved  nutrition.  The  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  disorder  were 
then  described,  and  it  was  brought  out  in  the  end,  that  all  the  ex- 
traneous phenomena  being  removed,  the  elementary  symptoms  were 
but  two  in  number — exalted  sensibility,  or  pain,  and  exalted  irrita- 
bility of  muscle — ^involuntary  motion.  The  results  of  hysteria  in  its 
influence  on  the  muscular  system  were  now  briefly  explained,  and 
the  difference  in  the  terms  convulsion  and  spasm  was  defined.  In 
illustration  of  the  hysteric  spasm,  a  case  of  hysterical  trismus  was 
sketched  out.  Next,  pain  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria  came  under 
notice,  and  the  various  hysterical  pains,  and  the  diagnostic  marks  of 
such  pains,  were  recounted.  This  led  to  a  description  of  the  hysteric 
pain  as  simulating  tic  douloureux  and  toothach,  the  toothach  of 
pregnancy  being  classed  under  the  latter  head. 

Having  considered  with  much  minuteness  the  diagnods  of  the 
hysterical  toothach.  Dr.  Richardson  changed  the  subject  slightly,  to 
consider  the  effects  of  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  teeth  in 
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exciting  the  hysterical  paroxysm  in  persons  in  whom  the  hysterical 
diathesis  is  strongly  marked.  He  gave  illustrations  of  hysteria 
assuming  the  epileptiform  type  in  the  instances  of  children  during  the 
time  of  the  second  dentition,  and  in  young  women  during  the  cutting 
of  the  wisdom  teeth.  He  showed  also  the  influence  of  carious  teeth 
in  the  production  of  the  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  the  similar  influence, 
in  some  cases,  of  the  pivot  of  an  artificial  tooth  and  the  compressing 
amalgam  stopping.  Referring,  finally,  to  the  points  of  practice  to  he 
followed  in  the  various  affections  which  had  heen  discussed,  the 
lecturer  confined  himself  mainly  to  such  details  as  came  within  the 
legitimate  range  of  the  dental  practitioner.  Thus  the  treatment  of 
hysterical  trismus  was  brought  under  notice,  and  of  hysterical  neu- 
lalgiay  and  of  hysterical  toothach.  In  all  these  affections,  it  should 
be  borne  steadily  in  mind,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  local 
phenomena  is  central,  that  sedative  treatment  is  best,  and  that  any 
severely  painful  local  measures  during  the  time  of  the  hysterical 
diathesis  cannot  relieve,  but  can,  and  do  increase  the  mischief.  In 
conclusion,  Dr.  Richardson  observed,  that  if  in  this  lecture  he  had 
introduced  matters,  which,  as  systematized  facts  and  facts  to  be 
taught,  were  new,  he  made  no  apology,  for  the  facts  were  in  nature, 
and  were  to  be  learned  in  the  study  of  nature — the  more  reason, 
therefore^  that  they  should  be  both  learned  and  taught. 

Dr.  Richardson  delivered  his  Fifth  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  subject  being — *' Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  Gout,  in  relation  to 
some  abnormal  States  of  the  Teeth  and  neighbouring  Organs."  A 
definition  of  the  three  diseases  above-named,  and  of  the  diatheses  on 
which  they  depend,  was  first  sketched  out,  together  with  an  outline 
of  the  physiological  pathology  of  these  disorders.  In  this  section  of 
the  lecture,  Dr.  Richardson  took  the  view  held  by  Hunter,  and 
recently  advocated  by  Dr.  Garrod — that  the  two  diseases,  gout  and 
rheumatism,  are  essentially  different,  and  form  no  kind  of  union  or 
admixtux^  at  the  same  time.  In  speaking  of  dyspepsia  and  diseases 
of  the  teeth,  it  was  shown  that  three  relationships  commonly  existed— 
viz.,  odontal^a  from  dyspepsia,  by  reflex  action  ;  odontalgia  of  carious 
teeth,  firom  the  action  of  vitiated  saliva  upon  them  ;  and  production 
of  caries  by  dyspepsia,  first  by  the  arrest  of  nutrition  during  the  first 
dentition,  and  secondly,  by  the  action  of  abnormal  salival  secretion 
upon  the  enamel. 

Go 
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In  referenee  to  this  last-named  point,  viz.— -the  changes  which  the 
saliva  may  undergo,  and  the  effects  of  disordered  saliva ;  the  lectuxer 
expressed  and  very  clearly  showed  how  much  remained  for  inveatiga- 
tion.  The  following  were  as  yet  the  onlyyodit  .*-^that  in  some  in- 
stances of  prolonged  dyspepsia  the  saliva  may  have  a  persistent  add 
reaction,  and  that  an  acid  solution  has  a  decompoung  power  over  the 
enamel.  Coupling  these  two  fiicts,  the  relation  of  acid  secretion  to 
caries  mi^t  be  allowed,  in  some  cases,  to  stand  in  the  light  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  the  hobby  must  not  be  ridden  too  far,  and  must  nui 
be  assumed,  as  some  have  too  hastily  assumed,  that  caries  is  in  all 
cases,  or  in  most  cases,  dependent  on  this  chemical  cause.  The  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Westcott  and  of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Camberwell,  on  the 
effects  of  acid  solution  on  teeth,  were  carefully  related,  and  their  value 
explained. 

Rheumatism,  in  regard  to  dental  diseases,  was  described  as  affec- 
ting the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  the  maxillary  articulation,  in  acute 
forms  of  the  disorder ;  as  affecting  the  periosteum  connecting  the  tooth 
with  the  alveolus ;  and,  lastly,  as  affecting  the  neurilemma  of  nerves, 
rheumatic  neuralgia. 

Gout  was  described  as  giving  rise  to  a  specific  form  of  toothach. 
Into  this  description  the  lecturer  entered  minutely,  giving  illustFations 
to  show  that  a  severe  and  peculiar  toothach  is  often  the  first  indica- 
tion of  acute  gout  in  persons  in  whom  the  gouty  diathesis  is  present, 
and  that  it  is  very  incorrect  practice  to  connect  gout  as  a  disease  with 
no  other  symptom  than  the  swollen  great  toa 

The  last  part  of  the  lecture  was  taken  up  with  the  consideration 
of  treatment;  and  in  this  part  many  interesting  subjects  were  brought 
forward,  especially  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  management  of  in&ntile 
dyspepsia,  and  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  dyspeptic  toothach 
which  is  dependent  on  acid  secretions.  In  these  latter  instances.  Dr. 
Richardson  advocated  the  treatment  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Gaskoin, 
and  supported  by  Dr.  Rigby — of  using  the  alkalies  as  remedies,  both 
locally  and  medicinally. 

The  attendance  of  Members  was  well  sustained. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  Tubbdat,  October  5,  1858. 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt  in  thb  Chaib. 

Mr.  Miller,  Glasgow,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Harrington  read  the  following  paper  on  Aluminium  :^- 

Gentlemen  : — It  was  in  1808,  now  just  half  a  century  ago,  since 
that  celebrated  chemist,  Sir  Humphery  Davy,  diacoyered  Aluminium 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  earth.  Alumina— common  clay.  But  he  could 
only  obtain  the  metal  in  minute  particles  as  dust,  instead  of  a  solid 
metallic  substance,  and  for  forty^six  years  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
curious,  rather  than  a  useful  metal ;  but  in  1854,  a  French  chemist, 
M.  St.  Claire  Deville,  discoTered  a  means  of  producing  it  in  a  solid 
metallic  form,  since  which  seyeral  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  so  that  it  has  now  become  a  common-place 
mercantile  commodity. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  persons  who  visited  the  London 
Polytechnic  Institution  in  1855,  that  a  small  bar  of  Aluminium  was 
presented  to  that  institution  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  that 
Mr.  Pepper,  in  lecturing  upon  it,  dilated  upon  its  peculiar  adaptation 
for  artificial  teeth,  owing  to  its  extreme  metallic  lightness,  it  being 
only  one-seventh  the  weight  of  gold,  and  also  from  its  capability  to 
resist  the  action  of  acids,  and  its  non-liability  to  oxidation.  Since 
then,  several  dentists  have  tried  to  use  it  in  the  same  way  as  gold,  but 
fiuled,  because  no  suitable  solder  has  been  discovered  that  will  connect 
pieces  of  it  together,  and  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  profession  in 
consequence. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  properties  of  aluminium  as  a  basis  for  artificial  teeth,  but  from 
its  scarcity,  and  being  under  an  impression  that  some  of  our  London 
practitioners  would  lose  no  time  in  testing  its  applicability  for  dental 
purposes,  I  did  not  commence  experimentalizing  upon  it  till  last  Octo* 
ber,  just  twelve  months  ago.  I  then  sent  to  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Mat- 
thew, and  procured  a  small  quantity,  and  having  heard  of  the  soldering 
difficulty,  a  plan  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  by  means  of  which,  I 
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thought  it  might  be  cast  in  any  fonn,  size,  or  thickness,  that  could 
be  required  for  the  mouth.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  a  wearable  piece,  the  first  time. 

Having  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  muriatic  acid  diBsolved  it, 
but  that  neither  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  nor  melted  sulphur  affected 
it  in  the  least,  I  determined  upon  trying  it  myself,  and  by  actual 
wear,  test  its  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  acids 
of  the  mouth  upon  it.  I  did  so,  first  with  a  piece  without  teeth,  and 
finding  it  stood,  I  then  made  a  piece  with  two  teeth,  which  I  am 
stiU  wearing,  and  have  continued  to  wear  night  and  day  since  the 
middle  of  last  December. 

After  wearing  the  piece  four  months,  and  finding  it  underwent  no 
apparent  change,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  free  firom  all  taste  or  un- 
pleasantness of  any  kind,  I  obtained  provisional  protection  for  my 
plan,  and  supplied  the  new  metcl  to  several  of  my  patients. 

I  will  now  communicate  the  results : — In  all  cases  where  it  can 
be  supplied  without  springs,  that  is,  as  partial  pieces  or  suction  plates, 
it  stands  well ;  there  is  no  taste  or  unpleasantness  of  any  kind  finom 
it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  decompose  or  to  be  otherwise  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  upon  it,  in  fact,  to  my  mind, 
in  this  respect,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  in  cases  where 
side  springs  are  necessary,  the  gold  springs  and  spring  work  must  be 
insulated,  or  a  galvanic  action  takes  place  between  the  two  metals — 
a  strong  saline  taste  is  produced,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  alumi- 
nium is  the  result.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  use  any 
*'  wrought"  aluminium  either  as  wire  for  rivets  or  any  other  purpose ; 
for  if  we  do,  the  wrought  metal  is  rapidly  decomposed,  leaving  the 
cast  metal  unaffected.  This  is  a  fact  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for, 
and  it  has  surprised  every  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  guarded  against,  in  using  aluminium  for  dental  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  point  in  favour  of  aluminium  is  its  extreme 
metallic  lightness,  it  being  only  one-seventh  the  weight  of  gold  and 
platina,  and  one-fourth  the  weight  of  silver.  In  scientific  language, 
platina  is  19.50,  gold  19.26,  silver  10.47^  white  aluminium  is  only 
2.60.  But  as  an  actual  test  by  the  sense  of  feeling  will  produce  a 
better  impression  on  the  mind  than  words  can  convey,  I  have  three 
masses  of  metal,  one  gold,  the  other  silver,  and  the  third  aluminium, 
which  my  audience  will  please  to  pass  from  one  to  another,  so  that 
each  may  have  the  opportunity  of  cor^tly  estimating  the  remarkable 
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and  astonishing  lightness  of  the  new  metal.  I  may  further  observe, 
that  if  a  coin  were  struck  off  in  aluminium,  the  same  size  as  a  silver 
crown,  or  five  shilling  piece^  it  would  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  a  sove- 
reign. Now  as  lightness  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  patient,  particularly  in  deep  absorption  cases,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  extreme  metallic  lightness  of  aluminium  for  dental  pur- 
poses, must  be  strikingly  evident,  without  any  further  enlaiging  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  one  that  I  find  to  be  very  telling  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public. 

The  point  next  to  lightness  which  I  find  to  deeply  impress  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  aluminium,  is  the  purity  and  harmlessness 
of  its  nature.  It  is  obtained  from  the  earth  alumina,  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  all  clay ;  indeed  alumina  consists  entirely  of 
aluminium,  combined  with  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  water ;  therefore,  if  the  metal  should  undeigo  a  trifling 
amount  of  oxidation  while  in  the  mouth,  it  can  only  produce  an  infi- 
nitesimal amount  of  clay,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  system, 
and  very  different  from  the  poisonous  oxide  of  copper,  with  which 
even  the  gold  now  used  for  dental  purposes  is  alloyed ;  therefore,  with 
regard  to  its  wholesome  character,  the  public  mind  can  be  perfectly 
satisfied  by  the  best  of  all  possible  evidence,  namely,  chemical  de- 
monstration. 

Respecting  the  durability  of  aluminium,  I  shall  now  state  some 
facts  which  have  been  proved,  leaving  you  to  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. In  the  first  place,  nitric  acid,  which  acts  rapidly  and  ener- 
getically on  most  other  metals,  does  not  appear  to  affect  it,  neither 
does  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  has  no  affinity  either  for  mercury  or  sul- 
phur ;  indeed,  melted  sulphur,  which  acts  so  rapidly  and  powerfully 
on  silver,  does  not  produce  the  slightest  change  on  the  surj&ce  of  alu- 
minium. These  severe  chemical  tests  go  very  far  in  its  favoiur,  but 
actual  wear  in  the  mouth  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof;  and  in  order 
to  convince  you  on  this  head,  here  is  a  piece  I  have  worn  constantly, 
night  and  day,  for  ten  months ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  first  day  I  put  it  into  my  mouth.  Some  of 
my  professional  brethren  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
too  durable  ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  time  alone  can  decide ;  how- 
ever, I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  it  will  last  sufficiently  long 
to  please  the  profession. 

I  use  fiat  mineral  teeth  with  aluminium ;  and  the  improvements 
I  have  introduced  in  them  consist,  first,  in  inserting  one  pin  or  blade 
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of  platina  in  the  mineral  while  the  tooth  n  heing  made,  instead  of 
two  or  more  pieces,  which  has  always  hitherto  he&k  done ;  second, 
in  forming  the  base  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to  be  supported  by  the  alu- 
minium. Here  are  some  of  the  teeth  for  your  inspection,  made 
according  to  the  new  plan.  Of  course,  when  the  teeth  are  short,  that 
is,  without  gum,  and  front  teeth,  the  blade  will  be  sufiident,  and  the 
base-supporting  principle  wiU  not  be  necessary ;  but  when  the  teeth 
are  long,  it  wiU  be  a  great  support,  as  it  will  receiTe  the  whole  of  the 
force  brought  on  their  points,  leaving  the  platina  blade  only  to  sustain 
such  pressure  as  may  act  to  force  the  teeth  outwards.  And  in  masti- 
cating back  teeth,  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  because  the  metal 
base  will  receiye  and  sustain  the  force  brought  on  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  during  mastication.  The  following  illustrations  wiU  give  a  more 
dear  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  improTements : — fig.  1,  is  a  side  view 
of  a  tooth  made  on  the  old  plan.  Figs.  2  and  3,  are  side  views  of 
teeth  made  on  the  new  plan. 

fig.  2.       fig.  3. 


The  first  of  the  improved  teeth  is  intended  for  cases  where  the  upper 
part  terminates  with  gum ;  the  second  for  cases  where  the  upper  part 
terminates  in  metal.  In  the  first,  the  metal  fits  into  the  notch  formed 
in  the  mineral,  between  the  blade  and  base  of  the  tooth,  and  supports 
it.  The  extreme  base  of  the  mineral  gum  of  the  second  tooth,  fita 
into  a  notch  formed  in  the  aluminium  to  receive  it ;  so  that,  in  dther 
case,  the  base-supporting  principle  is  ensured. 

In  working  the  new  metal,  a  model  of  the  mouth  is  first  obtained 
with  equal  parts  of  sand  and  plaster  of  pans,  mixed  with  water,  being 
poured  into  the  mould  taken  firom  the  mouth.  When  the  model  is 
set  hard  and  dried,  a  pattern  for  the  intended  bed,  or  palate,  is  fi>nned 
on  it  of  bees'-wax,  and  the  teeth  properly  fitted  and  adjusted,  are 
attached  in  their  proper  places  to  the  pattern,  which  is  then  finished 
off  as  nicely  as  possible  to  the  size  and  shape  required.  The  teeth  are 
then  removed  fi'om  the  wax  pattern,  and  hollow  cones  of  wax  are 
attached  to  it  in  suitable  places,  to  form  patterns  for  holes  to  receive 
the  melted  metal,  and  allow  the  air  to  escape,  the  modd  (with  the 
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wax  pattern  attadied)  is  then  put  into  an  iron  box,  or  Teuel,  open  at 
the  top,  and  so  held,  that  the  base  of  the  cones  of  wax  are  on  a  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  iron  box.  Equal  parts  (by  measure)  of  plaster 
of  paris  and  sand  are  mixed  with  water,  and  poured  into  the  iron  box, 
so  as  to  embed  tiie  model,  and  the  whole  of  the  wax  pattern,  except 
the  base  of  the  wax  cones ;  when  set,  the  whole  is  put  into  a  fire,  and 
heated  red  hot,  to  melt  and  bum  out  the  wax ;  and  while  red  hot, 
tiie  melted  alcuninium  is  poured  into  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  wax  pattern.  When  cold,  the  plaster  and  sand  are  removed, 
and  a  bed,  or  palate  of  cast  aluminium  is  taken  therefrom,  ready  to 
receive  the  teeth — ^mortice  holes,  ready  to  receive  the  blades  made  in 
the  teeth,  are  cast  in  the  piece — the  teeth  are  riveted  in  their  proper 
places,  the  piece  finished  off,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Pieces  thus 
made  possess  several  advantages;  all  sharp-cutting  edges  can  be 
avoided,  and  where  alterations  may  be  found  necessary,  the  dentist 
has  a  solid  substance  to  cut  away,  instead  of  a  thin  gold  plate ; 
crevices,  or  interstices  to  receive  extraneous  matter,  can  be  avoided, 
and  cleanliness  ensured.  An  accurate  fit  will  be  obtained,  because 
the  liquid  melted  metal  conforms  itself  roost  accurately  to  every 
part  of  the  model ;  and  although  a  trifling  amount  of  contraction 
takes  place,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  a  very  simple  plan,  which,  with 
many  other  matters  of  detail,  will  be  fully  explained  to  each  per- 
son who  may  become  interested  in  the  invention. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  for  your  inspection ;  and  I  have  several 
pieces  in  actual  wear  among  my  patients,  all  of  which  have  fully 
borne  out  what  I  have  stated  to  you  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
metal.  The  only  serious  difficulty  I  have  met  with,  is  in  conse- 
quence of  a  galvanic  action  taking  place  when  aluminium  pieces  are 
connected  with  gold  side  springs ;  this  difficulty  I  have  successfully 
overcome,  by  insulating  the  two  metals,  which  may  be  done  by  put- 
ting bone  blocks,  and  attaching  the  gold-spring  work  to  them,  and 
thereby  breaking  the  connection  between  the  two  metals.  I  have 
also  done  it  with  mineral  blocks,  and  with  mineral  teeth,  but  in  this 
latter  case,  it  is  necessary  that  a  piece  of  mineral,  made  with  two  holes 
in  it,  to  receive  the  spring  work,  should  be  cast  in  the  aluminium  frame. 
I  have  also  formed  a  skeleton  block  in  cast  aluminium,  and  filled  it 
in  with  tortoiseshell,  which  answers  very  nicely  as  an  insulator,  to 
receive  the  spring  work,  and  is  very  durable ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  improvements  will  be  made  on  my  plans  of  insulation,  and 
mode  of  working  altogether.    Hitherto^  the  ingenuity  of  one  person 
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only  hai  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  matter,  whereas  I  hope  it  will 
•oon  occupy  the  attention  of  numbers,  when  the  adTantagea  of  alu- 
minium for  dental  purposes,  and  the  mode  of  using  the  same,  wiU  be 
fully  developed. 

Mucli  more  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  as  I  expect  a  discus- 
sion to  follow  my  remarks,  and  many  new  and  interesting  facts  be 
elicited,  I  will  not  now  intrude  further  on  your  time  with  observa- 
tions on  the  metal,  but  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the  terms  on  which 
I  have  decided  on  offering  the  advantages  of  the  invention  to  the 
profession. 

I  have  been  advised  by  my  friends,  professional  and  otherwise,  to 
offer  licenses  to  any  members  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  or  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  or  to  such  persons  as  are  qualified  to  become  membeis 
to  use  my  invention  at  ten  guineas  per  annum,  and  in  case  of  part- 
nership firms,  ten  guineas  for  the  first,  and  five  guineas  for  each  ad- 
ditional member  in  the  same  firm.  Therefore,  at  an  outlay  of  ten 
guineas,  every  competent  member  of  our  profession  will  have  an  <^ 
portunity  of  testing  the  advantages  of  aluminium  in  his  practice, 
without  any  further  liability  or  expense,  unless  he  finds  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  renew  the  licence  at  the  year's  end.  The  only  condition  I 
shall  impose  on  each  licensee  is,  that  he  shall  confine  the  use  of  the 
invention  to  his  own  private  practice,  and  not  under  any  dicumstances 
employ  it  for  any  member  of  the  profession,  in  short,  that  he  shall 
honestly  and  faithfully  use  the  privilege. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  the  licensees  in  London  at  stated  periods, 
to  give  practical  instructions,  and  furnish  all  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  ;  and  full  printed  instructions,  sufficient  to  enable  any 
skilful  practitioner  to  use  the  invention,  will  be  supplied  to  each 
licensee. 

The  advantages  of  lightness,  purity,  and  perfect  harmlessness, 
of  aluminium,  together  with  the  cleanliness,  comfort,  fimmess,  8iC* 
afforded  by  the  invention,  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  ensure 
public  patronage  without  tempting  them  with  cheapness,  and  as  the 
mode  of  working  differs  from  that  you  are  now  accustomed  to,  I 
would  recommend  each  licensee  to  commence  by  chaiging  the  same  for 
alluminium  pieces  as  he  now  does  for  gold.  With  experience  and 
practice  time  will  gradually  be  saved,  and  when  proficiency  is  arrived 
at,  those  who  feel  so  disposed  may  give  the  public  the  advantages 
thereof;  but  I  would  reconunend  them  not  to  begin  by  holding  out 
cheapness  as  an  inducement 
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I  am  now  prepared  to  issue  licenses  upon  the  terms  already  stated, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  may 
be  pleased  to  favour  me  ;  or  they  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
my  residence— Ednam  House,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  attention. 
I  shall  now  be  happy  to  listen  to  such  remarks  and  observations  as 
you  may  wish  to  offer,  and  will  do  my  best  to  reply  to  the  same. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  President  inquired  whether  aluminium  could  be  flattened  the 
same  as  any  other  metal ;   and,  also,  at  what  temperature  its  fusion 

took  place. 

Mr-  Harrington  replied,  that  it  could  be  flattened  exactly  the 
same  as  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  that  dentists  were  in  the  habit 
of  using.     The  temperature  at  which  it  melted  was  lower  than  gold 

or  silver. 

The  President  asked  if  it  did  not  oxidize  when  in  a  state  effusion. 

Mr.  Harrington  replied  that  it  did  ;  but  it  was  easily  prevented  : 
the  method  would  be  imparted  to  any  person  taking  a  license  to  work 

the  new  metal. 

The  President  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  wrought  aluminium 
decomposing  in  the  mouth,  while  the  cast  metal  was  free  from  that 

objection. 

Mr.  Harrington  could  not  assign  any  reason  for  it,  but  could 

merely  state  the  fact. 

Mr.  Turner  inquired,  whether  the  metallic  surfaces  used  as  molar 
teeth  stood  well ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  how  they  could  be 
repaired,  as  the  metal  did  not  admit  of  soldering. 

Mr.  Harrington  said,  that  at  present,  he  had  not  had  any  cases 
requiring  repair,  nor  had  he  had  much  time  to  turn  his  mind  to  that 
part  of  the  business.     Repairs  could,  however,  be  effected  by  using 

mineral  teeth. 

Mr.  W.  Perkins   inquired  whether  wire  could  be  used  at  all, 

without  being  liable  to  decomposition  in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Humby  inquired  if  the  metal,  when  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, would  give  way  if  pinched  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  it  would  not. 
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Mr.  Humby  had  found  it  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanrington  luggested  that  the  caating  must  hare  been 
unsound. 

Mr.  W.  Perkins  inquired  if  the  application  of  the  hammer,  or 
roller,  would  produce  the  decomposible  quality  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  it  would ;   the  use  of  the  file,  even, 
would  produce  a  decomposible  surfiu». 

Mr.  R.  Thomson  asked  how  tube  teeth  were  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Harrington  had  not  used  any. 

Mr.  R.  Thomson  observed,  that  Mr.  Hamngton  had  spoken  of 
repairs  being  effected  by  means  of  mineral  teeth ;  and  that  was  why 
he  made  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  W.  Perkins  asked  whether  drilling  would  produce  an  oxi- 
disable  surface. 

Mr.  Harrington  replied  that  it  would,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  President  inquired  whether  Mr.  Harrington  had  found  different 
effects  produced  by  the  saliva  of  different  persons. 

Mr.  Harrington  had  not  observed  any. 

Mr.  R.  Thomson  asked  whether  galvanic  action  was  not  produced 
with  other  metals. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  it  was,  until  the  part  became  covered  with 
oxide,  when  the  galvanic  action  ceased. 

Mr.  Spencer  inquired  whether  a  cast  of  aluminium  plate  would 
bear  bending ;  in  the  case  of  a  clasp,  for  instance,  being  too  wide. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  it  would  to  a  small  extent ;  if,  however,  due 
care  was  taken  in  the  arrangement  previous  to  casting,  it  wanted 
little  or  no  alteration. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  observing  the  thickness  of  the  backs  of  the  teeth 
in  the  specimens  produced,  wished  to  know  what  could  be  done  in 
cases  of  close  bites,  where  such  thickness  was  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Harrington  said,  that  there  were  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which 
aluminium  could  not  be  used ;  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  there 
was  much  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  metal  yet  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Bell  wished  to  know  how  it  would  answer  with  respect  to 
stopped  teeth. 

Mr.  Harrington  explained  that  no  galvanic  action  would  be  pro- 
duced, unless  the  metal  was  in  contact  with  the  stoppings. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  if  it  could  be  electro -plated. 

Mr.  Harrington  believed  it  could,  but  had  not  tried  it. 
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Mr.  Turner  wUhed  to  know  how  long  a  time  was  required  to  make 
a  let. 

Mr.  Hanington  could  not  well  answer  that  question,  as  the  pro* 
cea  was  a  new  one ;  although  he  had  made  many  sets,  he  had  not 
obserred  the  time  sufficiently  to  give  a  satisfiictory  answer. 

Mr.  Harrington  having  shewn  a  very  ingenious  blow-pipe,  to  be 
used  in  his  new  process,  explaining  the  method  of  its  implication— 

The  President  sud — Well,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  diligence 
will,  like  &ith,  remove  mountains ;  and  we  are  certainly  veiy  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Harrington  for  the  diligence  he  has  bestowed  upon 
the  subject  he  has  introduced  to  your  notice  this  evening,  as  well  as 
for  the  able  and  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  it  forward 
and  explained  it  to  us.  He  has  done  much  to  remove  the  difficulty 
of  working  this  new  metal ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  very  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  specimens  which  he  has  introduced  are 
oertdnly  very  beautiful ;  but  still,  I  cannot  help  clinging  to  the  use 
of  gold  :  it  does  so  nicely  for  our  patients,  and  so  well  for  ourselves, 
and  is,  altogether,  so  satis&ctory,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
relinquish  its  use  in  our  profession.  Mr.  Harrington,  however,  merits 
our  best  thanks ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I 
thank  him  in  our  joint  names,  as  I  now  do,  most  cordially.  (Cheen). 
I  cannot  help,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  to  him  the  pleasure  that 
I  feel  in  thanking  him,  as  I  do  personally,  for  the  very  kind  manner 
in  which  he  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  as 
well  as  for  the  readiness  and  kindly  feeling  he  has  displayed  in  reply- 
ing to  the  various  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harrington,  carried  unanimously,  termi- 
nated the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


ELBCTRICTTT  IN  DENTAL  OPEBATIONS* 

A  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Dental  Profession,  and  of  scientific 
gentlemen  taking  an  interest  in  the  application  of  Electricity  to 
Dental  Operations,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  the  12  th,  at  the 
College  of  Dentists,  Cavendish  Square.  The  principal  object  of  the 
Meeting  was  to  discuss  the  value  of  Electricity  as  an  Anaesthetic, 
with  the  view  of  testing  its  merits  in  Dental  Operations. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Pbtxr  Matthews,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
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College ;  the  Lecture-room  was  densely  crowded,  and  the  most  lively 
interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Matthews  introduced  the  subject,  as  follows  :— 

Gentlemen  : — There  has  appeared  of  late,  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  so  much  relating  to  electricity  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  in  dental 
operations,  that  the  Council  of  this  College  has  been  called  upon  by 
many  Practitioners  to  constitute  a  Board  to  examine  and  report  there- 
on to  the  general  body.  The  Council,  however,  considered,  before 
taking  that  step,  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  general  invite  to  every 
practitioner,  whether  in  medical  science  or  not,  to  pay  this  College 
and  its  Members  a  visit,  and  so  cull  from  each  other's  stores  sudi 
mental  food  and  experience,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  lamp  to  our  path,  and 
a  guide  in  our  future  manipulations. 

We  are  now  assembled  for  such  purpose ;  but  previously  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  electricity,  I  think  we  should  give  a  cursory 
glance  at  those  known  agents  producing  aneesthesia,  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  as  circumstances  required.  The  first. 
Sir  Humphery  Davy  recommended,  was  "  nitrous  oxide,"  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  laughing  gas ;  but  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
I  administered  it,  I  found  it  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help;  my 
patients  either  laughing  immoderately,  or  pugnacious,  or  possessing 
extraordinary  desires.  One  foreign  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  it, 
grasped  the  mouth-piece  so  tightly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
remove  it,  he  crying  out  most  lustily — '^  More  champagne !  more 
champagne  !"  You  may  be  assured  I  soon  abandoned  the  use  of  ao 
stimulating  a  gas.  The  next  agent  I  used,  was  ether  ^—a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric ;  but  it  requires  more  in  quantity  than 
chloroform  to  produce  aneesthesia.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
former  to  be  safer  than  the  latter ;  the  same  untoward  effects  are  not 
due  to  it. 

Chloroform  is  now  generally  used — a  cheaper  article  than  ether, 
and  more  speedy  in  its  effects  ;  but  it  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
fatal  to  life.  Now,  the  question  naturally  arises — Shall  so  great  a 
boon  be  dispensed  with  in  operations,  because  of  &tality  in  a  few 
instances  ?  Certainly  not.  How  many  hundreds  have  been  relieved 
by  chloroform  ?  How  has  suffering  humanity  lifted  up  its  voice  in 
praise  of  the  ethereal  compound  !  The  patient  on  the  operating-table, 
about  to  undergo  a  severe  operation — the  matron  in  parturition,  alike 
inspire  the  soothing  draught ;  awakening  as  from  a  dr^un  of  nectared 
sweets,  to  be  informed  that  their  troubles  are  ended.      Even  Boyalty 
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itself  disdains  not  the  draught  drawn  from  Lethe's  crystal  stream. 
Its  peculiar  action  is  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  involuntary  pur- 
suing their  steady  course  :  still,  caution  must  be  on  our  right  hand  in 
confiding  to  so  fickle  a  friend.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  failures. 
It  should  always  be  given  with  a  due  admixture  of  atmospheric  air ; 
and  I  never  administer  it  if  my  patient  dreads  its  effects. 

Drunkenness  is  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  many  an  operation  has 
been  performed  in  that  state,  the  patient  not  having  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  anything  that  had  happened.  I  had  a  gentleman  who  never 
fidled,  when  he  wanted  a  tooth  out,  to  visit  me  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. His  words  were — **  That  it  was  the  only  comfortable  way 
to  have  a  tooth  out ;"  and  he  always  recommended  his  friends  the 
adoption  of  it.  Whether  they  followed  his  example  and  dictation  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  His  was  the  only  visit  of  that  nature  and  of 
such  extent. 

We  now  come  to  the  purport  of  our  assembling  together  this 
evening — to  speak  of  electricity,  and  its  value  as  an  anaesthetic  in 
dental  operations. 

Electricity  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  its  phenomena,  and  the  extensive  relations 
of  this  property  or  force,  have  been  successfully  investigated';  and 
even  at  the  present  day,  says  a  learned  writer,  though  a  vast  number 
of  facts  have  been  investigated,  the  subject  is  still  shrouded  in  much 
mystery.  In  reference  to  animal  life,  I  may  remark,  that  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  electric  force  and  the  nervous  influence  are 
of  the  most  intimate,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  subtle 
character.  The  shock  of  the  torpedo  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Electricity  excited  by  the  contact  of  two  metals,  producing  muscular 
contraction,  was  discovered  by  Oalvani  in  1789 ;  and  Baron  Hum- 
boldt further  advanced  the  science  by  his  examination  and  description 
of  the  gymnotus  electricus  in  1811.  The  subject  has  been  pursued 
by  Professor  Matteucci  in  a  series  of  Memoirs  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1845,  1846,  1847,  and  1850."  In  his  fourth  memoir,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  the  electric  current  trans- 
mitted along  a  nerve,  modifies  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  in  a 
manner  differing  widely,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Thus,  the  direct  current  rapidly  exhausts  this  excitability,  while  the 
inverse  current  increases  it.  He  ascertained,  that  if  an  animal  is 
etherised,  and  the  direct  current  is  passed  along  one  sciatic  nerve,  and 
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the  inTene  along  the  ether,  contnction  of  the  muscles  takes  plaoe 
with  the  direct  current,  only  on  interrupting  the  current,  while,  with 
the  inverse  current,  contiBction  appears  only  on  clonng  it.     But 
these  are  the  j^enomena  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nenrea,  or 
nerves  of  sensation  only ;  if  these  be  cut,  the  effects  are  instantly 
reyersed,  contraction  with  the  direct  current  takes  place  on  closing, 
and  that  with  the  inverse  on  opening  or  interrupting  the  drcuit. 
These  experiments  are  sufficient  to  make  it  evident  that  the  effects 
produced  by  the  application  of  an  electrical  current  to  the  living  body, 
are  of  an  intricate  and  refined  nature,  and  that  we  are  extremely 
ignorant  with  regard  to  their  details.     Electricity  has  again  and  again 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  has  again  and  again 
been  laid  aude,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  &ilures,  and  partly 
from  our  not  knowing  how  to  apply  it,  and  how  to  apportion  the 
degree  of  intenrity  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for,  it  will  be  observed 
that  electricity,  like  heat  and  light,  acts  beneficially,  or  otherwise, 
simply  in  proportion  to  its  degree  or  quantity.     A  certain  tempera- 
ture, a  eertun  amount  of  light,  and  a  certain  condition  of  electricity, 
preserve  life  and  health^how,  we  know  not;  while  other  degrees  or 
quantities  of  these  all-pervading  properties  or  affections  of  matter  may 
instantly  destroy  both,  as  by  a  sun  stroke  or  a  flash  of  lightning. 

We  are  indebted  to  Faraday  for  the  &ct  that  magnetism,  like 
dectricity,  is  a  universal  property  of  matter.  The  connection  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  is  known  to  be  of  the  most  intimate  natuie, 
as  is  seen  in  the  new  sciences,  electro-magnetism,  and  magneto- 
electricity. 

About  the  year  1834, 1,  with  a  lew  friends,  tried  the  effect  of 
electricity  in  various  ways,  as  a  remedial  agent,  for  the  cure  of  many 
complunts ;  among  them  were  some  of  aneuriem  (not  difiused),  which 
Mr.  J.  Phillips,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  proposed  to  cure  by  the 
galvanic  current.     It  produces  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  but  whether 
any  of  those  cases  on  which  we  operated  were  ultimately  cui«d  by 
those  means,  I  am  not  now  in  a  podtion  to  inform  you.     My  other 
trials  were  with  the  teeth ;  and  you  see  before  you  the  veiy  machine 
I  then  used  ;   and  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  my  experiments 
not  being  satisfactory,  I  abandoned  the  use  of  it.     Probably,  I  was 
too  careless  in  my  manipulations,  and  expected  too  much  from  a  pet 
idea ;    certain  it  was,  I  laid  it  on  the  shelf  until  a  friend  of  mine 
took  compassion  on  it,  and  gave  it  a  home  of  usefulness  and  industry. 
To  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  it  this  evening.    I 
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^^^  lately  resumed  my  experiments  in  consequence  of  the  astounding 
relations  I  have  read,  not  only  from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  but  from 
others  of  our  own  locality ;  and  though  I  have  operated  on  yery  many 
persons,  I  cannot  at  present  fiuthfully  and  honestly  say,  it  is  an  ansBS- 
thetic.  To  be  that,  the  operation  should  be  perfectly  painless,  as  it 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  such  state  I  haye  not  yet 
found.  Some  haye  said  it  was  not  disagreeable,  whilst  others  have 
stated  the  contrary.  Some  haye  said  they  experienced  a  sensation, 
others  that  it  was  a  mere  trifle.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mind  greatly 
influences  the  amount  of  pain  in  tooth-drawing.  Great  fear  operates 
kagely  on  the  nervous  system,  in  decreasing  its  amount,  and  many  a 
tooth  has  been  extracted,  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  pa- 
tient being  cognizant  of  the  fiict. 

Animal  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  is  stated  to  be  another  harmless 
mode  of  operating ;  the  patient  can,  I  understand,  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  complete  anaesthesia.  Tooth-drawing,  amputations,  excision 
of  tumours,  haye  been  performed,  whilst  the  patient  was  totally  un- 
conscious, and  the  body  not  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain* 
Great  and  grand  must  this  power  be,  if  it  could  be  called  generally 
into  existence  and  influence ;  and  though  I  have  neyer  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  by  individual  inspection,  and  so  proving  the  truth 
of  these  statements  by  eye* witnessing  the  effects,  yet  I  am  bound  to 
believe  the  honesty  of  those  who,  by  position,  are  worthy  of  credit, 
and  who  have  been  my  informants  in  this  matter. 

Yon  see  before  you,  gentlemen,  various  machines  for  generating 
and  applying  the  electric  fluid.  This  (referring  to  a  laige  electrical 
machine)  is  the  old  electrical  apparatus ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
have  other  forms  of  machines ;  we  have  too,  various  powers ;  we  have 
north  and  south  poles — quantity  and  intensity — positive  and  negative 
— and  other  terms ;  and  all  these  things  have  to  be  taken  into  your 
consideration,  if  you  wish  to  operate  faithfully  and  successfully. 
Now  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  it  is  not  quantity  that  is  required, 
but  intensity ;  you  do  not  want  a  series  of  batteries,  one  small  bat- 
teiy  only  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  intensity  of  electricity  by  in- 
duction. In  this  large  electrical  machine  the  glass  is  the  positive, 
and  the  rubber  the  negative  pole,  the  electricity  is  produced  by 
bringing  the  two  surfaces  into  contact — this  is  electricity  by  friction. 
(The  action  of  the  machine  was  shown  by  the  speaker).  We  have 
next  electricity  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  metals.  There  is 
in  this  apparatus  one  very  small  pair  of  plates,  and  these  acting  by 
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induction,  will  produce  any  quantity  of  electricity  you  may  desire 
for  dental  purposes.     (The  apparatus  was  put  into  action,  and  the 
plan  expluned  by  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity  could  be 
obtained  as  desired).     It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  the  course  of  your  operations,  that  you  must  wear  a  silk  glore, 
otherwise  the  electricity  will  pass  through  your  body  to  the  patient. 
The  glove,  being  of  silk,  is  a  non-conductor,  and  the  electricity  will 
not  therefore  pass  through  it,  but  will  flow  along  the  wire  attached 
to  the  forceps.     Electricity  will  act  upon  some  people  in  a  different 
manner  to  others,  and  if  you  want  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  all 
cases,  you  must  modify  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  according  to  the 
temperament  of  your  patients.     For  a  warm  temperament  a  smaller 
degree  of  intensity  will  be  required  than  for  persons  of  colder  tem- 
perament.    The  next  machine  is  for  producing  magneto-electricity. 
It  is  the  invention  of  an  American,  and  by  this  we  get  electricity  by 
the  magnet,  a  current  being  generated  by  turning  an  armature ;  the 
same  effects  are  produced  as  by  the  electro-magnet  just  referred  to. 
Jn  using  this  machine,  however,  two  persons  are  required  to  be  pre- 
sent, in  the  room  with  the  patient,  while  with  the  electro-magnet, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  third  person.     Then  we 
have  Mr.  Waite's  system  :  it  was  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851 ;  but  what  I  object  to  in  this,  is  the  very  laige  number  of  cells 
which  it  contains.     By  it  you  produce  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  la 
not  wanted — it  is  intensity  you  require,  not  quantity,  for  when  that 
exists,  there  is  an  amount  of  heat  which  is  truly  painful.     The  terms 
anode  and  cathode  have  been  used  by  Professor  Faraday,  instead  of 
the  terms  "  positive"  and  "  negative,"  the  one  to  denote  where  the 
electricity  enters,  the  other  where  it  goes  out 

Mr.  Matthews  concluded  his  very  able  and  interesting  address  as 
follows  :— 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  mighty  acts  generally  of  this  subtle  fluid,  under  the  command  of 
man.  He  conveys  his  will  through  a  single  wire,  like  the  instanta- 
neity  of  lightning  over  miles  of  space.  He  connects  the  great  Conti- 
nents together  by  a  coil  buried  in  the  vast  waters,  which  in  less  time 
than  we  have  spent  here  this  evening,  has  conveyed  a  message  and 
brought  its  answer.  What  will  be  the  next  achievement  ?  Nothmg 
seems  impossible,  when  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  hand  of  science  are 
truly  guided  by  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifls ;  and  when  the  Bounteous 
Dispenser  deigns  to  enlighten  the  humble-minded  recipient :  in  fine. 
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electricity  stretches  from  pole  to  pole,  it  circumscribes  the  earth,  it 
supports  our  existence,  and  when  death  enters  our  tenement  of  clay, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  during  its  decomposition,  the  electricity  it 
contained  will  be  given  out  to  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  to  enter 
into  new  life,  and  to  assist  in  giving  vigour  to  other  material  ele- 
ments.    (L<md  che^ij. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chair- 
man— 

Dr.  Purland  proceeded  to  give  the  results  of  his  experience  of  the 
ansesthetic  powers  of  electricity.  He  stated,  that  he  had  found  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  to  tin-foil,  placed  outside  the  cheeic, 
successful  in  removing  some  descriptions  of  neuralgic  pain.  He  had 
also  found,  that  soreness  of  the  gums  might  be  alleviated,  if  not 
entirely  cured,  by  laying  the  charged  wire  along  the  affected  part. 
In  his  practice,  he  had  observed,  that  not  one  patient  in  ten  would 
avaO  themselves  of  electricity. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  give  the  following  results  of  his  expe- 
rience respecting  the  application  of  electricity,  and  its  powers  as  an 

anaesthetic. 

Gases. 

1.  A  gentleman  about  fifly-five.  A  right  lower  canine  and  an 
incisor,  loose,  very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 
nervous. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  him  to  sit  down,  but  the 
comfortable  assurance,  that  he  would  feel  no  pain,  induced  him  to  sub- 
mit.    It  was  a  failure. 

I  had  the  machine,  as  you  now  see  it.  I  had  no  foot-board,  in 
fact,  I  had  never  seen  one.  I  had  no  silk  glove  Of  course  the  force 
was  terrific,  but  I  held  fast  hold  of  my  man,  and  the  teeth  were  mine. 
On  asking  him  if  he  had  felt  the  teeth  come  out,  he  said,  with  a 
diudder,  he  did  not  think  he  had ;  that,  however  scientific  it  might 
be,  it  was  far  from  agreeable. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  fabricated  this  foot- board,  which,  though 
rough  and  simple,  answers  very  well. 

2.  A  dens  sapientisD.  The  patient,  a  young  lady  of  twenty- two. 
I  corrected  my  error  with  regard  to  the  intensity,  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful.    The  lady  was  delighted,  and  so  was  L 

3.  Upper  molar.  Young  lady.  Failed,  firom  the  patient  drop- 
ping the  handle  at  the  moment  of  extraction. 

4.  Lower  molar.     Man  aged  forty  -five.     Successful :   the  patient 
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declaring  that  he  did  not  feel  any  pain,  and  that  the  application 
lather  pleaaant  thaa  otherwise. 

5.  Young  lady,  aged  twenty-eix.  SuooesaBil.  In  this  caae  the 
patient  required  a  more  powerful  cunent  than  the  male  aged  forty* 
five. 

6.  Laige  lower  wisdom-tooth.  Male,  aged  fifty.  This  was  %aite 
suocessfiil. 

7. — 8.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Nos.  seTen  and  eight.  Both 
females. 

9.  This  I  remoTed  with  a  curved  elerator,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  so  much  decayed  on  one  side.  Before  extracting  it,  I  covered 
the  tooth  with  tinfoil  attached  to  the  wire,  gave  it  a  dose  of  electricity 
for  half-a-minute,  and  instantly  removed  it  with  comparatively 
little  pain. 

10.  Patient,  aged  seventy-five.  Tooth  loose,  and  therefore, 
successful. 

11.  Man,  aged  thirty.  Broke  it  first  purchase ;  a  secmd  removed 
It.  This  man  said  it  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  felt  at  my  hands 
on  previous  occasions. 

12.  Man,  thirty-four.     Quite  successfttl. 

13.  Female.    Felt  slight  pain. 

14.  Gentleman,  aged  forty.  Heavy  fimgs.  This  patient  was 
very  shaky,  in  consequence  of  the  great  pain  and  trouble  he  had 
always  experienced  firom  the  firmness  of  his  teeth. 

He  said  he  felt  '*  the  snap,"  as  he  called  it,  but  he  eonld  not  say 
it  was  pain. 

15.  Gentleman,  aged  thirty-three.  Two  canines,  upper  and 
lower.  The  patient  had  no  intention  of  having  the  teeth  removed, 
and  they  were  so  very  tender,  he  could  scarcely  bear  them  touched. 
They  were  removed  without  pain,  and  I  subsequently  received  this 
letter  firom  him  ; — 

"  Cliff  Brewery,  Ipswich,  27th  Sept.  1858. 

^  Mt  Dxab  Sir,— Having  had  two  of  my  teeth  extracted  by  you, 
with  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  on  the  24th  instant,  I  wish  to 
record  my  impression. 

*^  You  are  aware  the  gums  of  both  my  upper  and  lower  jaw  were 
in  a  painfully  inflammed  state,  making  me  very  nervous.  As  soon  as 
you  had  fixed  your  instrument  on  my  tooth,  thereby  completing  the 
electric  current,  all  apprehension  ceased,  and  when  the  tooth  was 
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extracted,  not  only  did  I  feel  no  pain^  but  I  asaure  you,  the  sensation 
was  rather  pleasureable  than  otherwise. 

**  This  process  is  really  a  great  boon,  as  it  absolutely  relieves,  or, 
I  may  say,  annuls,  one  of  the  most  acute  of  human  pains. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 
«  To  T.  Purland,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.  Hbnry  Bowlbb." 


16.  Female.     Quite  successful. 

17.  Removed  with  the  elevator,  after  use  of  tin-foil,  as  No.  9. 

18.  Lower  sapientis,  like  No.  6.  Very  firm.  The  patient  said 
he  felt  it  come  out,  ^^  but  as  to  pain,  it  was  not  worth  talking  about." 

1 9.  Young  man.     No  pain. 

20.  Was  taken  from  a  patient  in  a  most  debilitated  and  dying 
state ;  he  was  much  afraid  of  the  operation,  but  never  moved  in  the 
least,  and  smiled  when  it  was  over. 

21.  Was  a  little  patient,  who  had  given  me  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble  on  previous  occasions,  but  with  the  machine  he  would  have 
had  a  dozen  extracted. 

22«  23,  24.  All  successful. 

25.  A  failure,  from  the  stopping  of  the  machine. 

26,  27,  28,  29.  One  woman,  and  three  children.  All  suc- 
cessful. 

30,  31.  Stumps  of  sapientis,  right  and  left.  Removed  in  the 
same  way  as  Nos.  17  and  9,  by  applying  the  tin-foil  for  half-a- 
minute,  and  then  removing  them  with  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Lobb  next  addressed  the  meeting. — He  said,  that  though  not 
a  dentist,  and  having  no  experience  in  that  profession,  he  wished  to 
address  the  meeting  on  some  scientific  points  connected  with  this  very 
interesting  question ;  whether  electricity  or  galvanism  was  or  was  not 
an  ansdsthetic.  He  thought  it  was  a  very  important  one,  not  only  to 
dentists,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  Now  galvanism  when  produced, 
was  in  an  interrupted  current.  The  small  coil  patterns  that  he  saw 
before  him  were  not  aneesthetic.  There  was  produced  by  them  a  to- 
and -fro  current,  a  direct  and  a  reverse  one,  and  it  could  not,  therefore, 
be  ancesthetic ;  because,  if  the  direct  current  produced  anaesthesia,  the 
reverse  would  not,  and  vice  versa.  The  coils  now  exibited  would  not, 
therefore,  he  contended,  produce  anaesthesia ;  but  that  they  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  might  be  useful  to  dentistry,  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  principally  because  the  effect  would  be  to  remove  the  mind  of  the 
patient  from  the  operation  he  was  about  to  endure,  and  thus  enable 
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the  opentor  to  remove  the  teeth  more  readily,     {ffear^  hear,}    Nov 
the  next  question  was,  whether  there  was  any  form  of  galvamsm  that 
might  be  considered  as  aneesthetic.     He  thought  most  decidedly  that 
tuch  was  the  case.    Some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  Continent 
had  told  them  so.     M.  Du  Borroment  had  clearly  stated,  that  gal- 
vanism was  an  anaesthetic ;  and  one  author  has  gone  so  &r  as  to  recom- 
mend its  use  in  cases  of  tetanus.     There  were  two  kinds  of  electricity 
as  applied  to  physiology,  the  direct  and  the  inverse  currents.     We  had 
the  direct  current  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  the 
inverse  passing  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre.     In  the  one  case,  if 
the  skin  were  touched,  the  nerves  would  feel  the  sensation  ;  but  in 
using  galvanism  the  contrary  current  must  also  be  applied.  The  direct 
current  of  electricity  was  stimulant,  the  reverse  was  ansesthetic  and 
depressing.     (JTear,  hear).     The  simplest  operation  of  electricity  was 
to  apply  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper  joined  together  by  a 
wire  to  the  skin.     If  brought  into  contact  with  a  healthy  skin,  the 
zinc  vrill  produce  an  ulcer.     If  applied  to  a  sore,  they  had  the  direct 
current  passing  from  the  zinc  through  the  flesh  to  the  sore,  and  they 
found  that  it  would  heal  up  quickly.     {Heary  hear.)     If  they  passed 
a  ciurrent  in  the  opposite  direction,  contrary  eifects  would  be  produced. 
Then  came  the  question,  could  they  produce  anfesthesia  by  means  of 
the  electric  fluid  ?     He  had  produced  anessthesia  upon  his  own  little 
flnger  to  a  small  degree  by  electricity,  passing  the  inverse  current 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part ;  but  in  treating  neuralgia,  the  inverse 
current  had  a  wonderful  eflect,  and  he  had  known  cases  of  neuralgia 
which  had  been  weeks  and  months  troubling  patients,  cured  in  a  few 
seconds.  {Hear,  hear).    But  this  was  not  producing  anaesthesia  upon  a 
healthy  nerve.     With  respect  to  the  usual  operations  of  dentistry,  he 
was  very  doubtful  whether  true  anaesthesia  could  be  produced  by  elec- 
tricity ;  but  if  any  gentleman  would  place  some  teeth  at  his  disposal, 
{A  la%igh\  he  should  be  most  happy  to  try  some  experiments.     With 
respect  to  the  interrupted  current,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  was  not  anaesthetic,  it  was  a  stimulant,  and  would  produce,  as  he 
had  already  said,  some  effects  which  might  be  useful  in  dentistry. 
Anaesthetic  effects  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  currents  produced, 
by  batteries,  such  as  those  of  Smee's,  with  nimierous  cells — ^they  produce 
such  an  amount  of  heat  as  would  seem  to  shrivel  or  bum  up  the  nerve, 
and  produce,  in  fact,  a  cauterization  of  the  part  affected ;    while  elec- 
tricity produced  from  one  cell,  would  only  pass  the  skin.     Such  an 
arrangement  as  that  of  Pulvermacher's  chain  would  be  more  efficient 
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than  a  large  battery  of  cells.     These  produced  only  a  small  amount  of 
heat,  but  great  intensity.     With  one  of  these  chains  of  sixty  links, 
sufficient  intensity  could  be  obtained  for  drawing  any  tooth — with  one 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  links,  the  intensity  would  be  much  too 
great.     With  one  of  these  diaius  he  had  been  enabled  to  produce  such 
an  amount  of  anaesthesia  in  his  finger,  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  a 
needle  through  the  flesh,  to  the  depth  of  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
without  feeling  pain.     (Heary  hear).     In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to   afford  every  assistance  in  his  power,    in  throwing  light 
upon  the  interesting  question  they  were  met  to  discuss,  {ffeary  hear). 
Mr.  Perkins  said  he  was  sorry,  from  the  little  experience  he  had 
had,  not  to  be  able  to  express  any  favourable  opinion  upon  the  use  of 
electricity  as  an  aneesthetic.     His  experience  proved  that  some  patients 
objected  to  the  use  of  electricity,  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
thing,  and  feared  that  it  might  do  harm.     He  had  removed  objections 
on   this  ground,   by   stating  that   if  it   did  not   do  good,  it  cer- 
t^nly  could  do  no  harm.     He  recollected  to  have  heard  a  female 
declare   afler  the   removal   of  a  perfectly    sound   tooth,   that    she 
had  felt   no  pain   whatever  in   its  extraction.     The  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  her  face  at  the  time  however  rather  belied  her  state^ 
ment.     {A  laugh).     Upon  more  closely  questioning  her,  she  repeated 
her  statement,  that  she  had  felt  no  pain.     Other  persons  again  have 
been  so  composed,  that  they  really  did  not  know  much  about  it ;  but 
in  the  case  of  some  very  last  teeth,  he  had  seen  a  decided  amount  of 
pain  shown  by  screaming,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  a  very  favour- 
able account  of  the  use  of  electricity.     His  own  opinion  was,  that 
galvanism  was  not  an  aneesthetic  at  all.     (JJear,  hear).     It  produced 
in  feet  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  patient.    Teeth-extract- 
ing was,  he  believed,  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the  gal- 
vanic current  inflicted  pain,  not  the  pain  of  teeth  drawing ;   but  of 
something  else,  and  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  was  caused 
by  these  two  different  kinds  of  pain,  which  prevented  him  from  giving 
any  very  clear  account  of  its  effects.     In  the  coiuse  of  his  experience, 
he  had  known  four  or  five  cases  in  which  he  bad  extracted  fast  teeth, 
and  the  patients  had  said  that  they  felt  no  pain  during  the  extraction 
in  the  usual  way  with  the  forceps.     If  persons  could  be  found  to 
declare  that  they  felt  no  pain  under  the  ordinary  application  of  the 
forceps,  he  could  not  think  that  the  experience  of  the  persons  operated 
upon  under  the  galvanic  current  should  have  too  much  weight  attached 
to  them.     It  appeared  to  him  that  a  confusion  of  ideas  was  created, 
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a  Bort  of  fright  was  aasociated  with  the  pain  of  extraction,  and  when 
quickly  done,  the  patient  really  did  not  know  whether  he  felt  pain  or 
noU  (A  laugh).  He  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  galTanism 
was  not  an  anesthetic,     (^ffeary  hear). 

Mr.  Weiss  considered  it  of  very  great  importance  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  perform  operations  when  accompanied  with  gal- 
vanism, as  correctly  as  possible.  It  had  been  generally  remarked 
that  a  silk  glove  was  a  sufficient  insulator;  now  that  might  be  the 
case  in  performing  one  operation  only ;  but  as  in  operations  with  elec" 
tricity  they  were  more  anxious  than  usually,  and  that  created  a  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  hands,  the  glove  would  not  be  under  such  circum- 
stances so  perfect  an  insulator  as  could  be  desired.  If  a  silk  glove  be 
kept  in  one  hand  for  a  time,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  it  was  not  a 
perfect  insulator.  He  had  performed  about  fifty  cases,  but  the  result 
had  failed  to  convince  him  that  galvanism  was  ansesthetic.  Once  he 
had  occasion  to  remove  two  teeth  from  the  mouth  of  a  patient ;  in 
the  first  instance  the  operation  was  perfectly  successful ;  no  delay  took 
place,  he  proceeded  to  the  second  tooth  and  in  that  case  found  it  a  fail- 
ure. The  cause  of  the  failure,  however,  arose  from  the  patient  having 
broken  the  connection.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  the  novelty  in  the  first  operation,  while  in  the  second  the 
novelty  of  the  application  had  ceased.  As  the  application  of  electricity 
did  not  possess  any  novelty,  he  did  not  think  it  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  profession.    (Hear^hear), 

Dr.  Elliotson  then  proposed  that  ^'  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Dentists  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
value  of  electricity  in  dental  surgery,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Council." 

Mr.  Thomson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.'  Matthews  said,  allow  me  in  the  name  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tists to  thank  the  visitors  for  their  attendance  upon  this  occasion. 
The  Members  of  the  College  greet  them  all  well,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  subject  of  this  night's  discussion  has  been  so  interesting.  I 
am  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Lobb,  for  his  very  able  and  lucid  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  of  his  experiments  in  galvanism.  The  fiEurts 
to  which  he  alluded  are  of  great  moment.  I  introduced  some  refer- 
ence myself  in  my  opening  remarks  to  the  question  of  interrupted 
currents,  and  so  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  the  inverse  current 
is  BO  very  different  from  the  direct,  and  the  direct  from  the  reverse. 
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and  each  produced  different  effects,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  eyery  one  of  us  to  endearour  to  make  this  subject  one  for 
oar  special  study.  As  Mr.  Lobb  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  give  us  every  information  in  his  power,  if  we  will  give  him  some 
subjects  to  operate  upon,  I  shall  be  very  proud  to  give  him  the  means 
of  operating  at  my  little  hospital,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
members  of  the  profession  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
operations  so  as  to  produce  anaesthesia.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  great 
desideratum  if  we  can  accomplish  this,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall 
pursue  the  subject  most  earnestly.  It  will  require  many  hours  taken 
from  professional  duties  to  attain  this  object,  and  I  therefore  appeal 
to  the  younger  portion  of  our  profession ;  they  may  assist  us  greatly 
by  devoting  their  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  science,  and  giving  us  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  form  of 
short  papers  at  some  of  our  monthly  meetings,  fffear^  hear  J. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  learning  and  study ;  when  we  become  old,  the 
brain  gets  impaired,  as  it  must  naturally  do  with  all  of  us — indeed 
it  is  a  wonder  that  it  should  last  so  long  as  it  does.  But  I  do  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  they  should  assist  us  in  the  matter,  and  I  trust  that 
tliis  little  warning  voice  I  give  this  evening,  will  be  taken  kindly 
from  pne  who  has  had  the  experience  of  many  years.    CAppiauseJ. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  trust  the  Meeting  will  permit  me  to  make 
use  of  a  very  old  brain  fa  laugh J^  in  order  to  propose  the  best 
thanks  of  this  Meeting  to  the  Chairman  for  the  very  able  and  courte- 
ous manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing.  (ApplauseJ. 

Mr.  seconded  the  motion,  which  was    unanimously 

adopted. 

Mr.  Matthews  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
stated  that  so  long  as  health  and  strength  permitted,  he  should  devote 
his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  success  of  the  College  of  Dentists, 
and  while  supported  so  admirably  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  he  should 
not  want  a  stimulus  for  future  exertions. 
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The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Humby  exhibited  and  explained  an  improyement  upon  his 
bellows  blow-pipe,  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Jordan's  mouth  blow- 
pipe, but  with  a  diflferent  arrangement  of  the  lever,  by  which  the 
slide  for  regulating  the  flame  is  more  easily  managed  when  being 
used.  Also  an  invention  of  steel  wheels  for  fitting  natural  teeth  in 
bone,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  Thomson  then  read  the  following  paper,  on  striking  up 
gold  plates :— » 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.— In  appearing  here  this  evening, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improved  method  of  striking  up  gold 
plates,  by  which  the  operation  is  much  facilitated,  and  greater  accu- 
racy in  fit  is  attained  than  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  methods 
usually  employed  in  practical  dentistry,  it  .would  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  so,  if  there  was  more  encouragement  given 
to  those  who  introduce  improvements  that  are  of  practical  utility. 
But,  by  past  experience,  I  have  found  that  many  Members  of  the 
Profession  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
inventions,  however  valuable,  without  testing  them,  or  even  ascer- 
taining their  properties.  Recently,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
a  more  liberal  feeling  evinced  by  some,  through  which,  and  by  the 
very  polite  invitation  of  our  President,  I  have  been  induced  to  come 
forward  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that 
there  is  so  much  jealousy,  prejudice,  and  disunion,  among  dentists 
generally  in  this  country,  because  such  retards  progress,  and  gives 
men  of  other  nations,  who  come  to  practice  amongst  us,  superior  ad- 
vantages. If  I  were  called  upon  to  compliment  our  Transatlantic 
professional  brethren,  I  would  be  disposed  to  give  them  more  pnuse 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  extol  and  support  each  other,  than 
for  all  the  superiority,  as  practical  dentists^  they  are  said  to  possess. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  acknowledged,  by  every  unprejudiced  obser- 
ver, that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  Great  Britain,  there 
has  been  as  rapid  progress  made,  as  many  improvements  perfected, 
and  as  great  efficiency  acquired  in  dentistry,  as  in  any  other  country, 
or  in  any  other  line  of  art  or  science.  A  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  art  of  dentistry,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation,  have  stimulated 
the  energies  of  many  for  attaining  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  the 
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proieasion,  by  which  it  haa  been  XBised  to  a  very  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. But  this,  like  all  other  profeanons,  hai  its  inefficient 
xnemben,  and  also  its  empirics ;  still  I  think  they  are  fewer  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  dentists  than  is  often  supposed.  I  be- 
lieve  there  is  as  much  talent  and  genius,  combined  with  integrity, 
among  them,  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  body  of  equal  numbers ; 
many  good  members  of  the  profession,  of  superior  abilities,  hare 
hitherto  been  but  little  known,  beyond  their  own  immediate  friends 
and  patrons.  If  there  were  greater  unanimity  of  feeling  in  the  pix>- 
fession,  and  more  liberal  encouragement  given,  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  merit  of  original  ideas  when  communicated,  nobler  tri- 
umphs would  yet  be  achieved. 

On  the  present  occasion,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  upon 
practical  dentistry  generally,  nor  the  different  methods  of  supplying 
artificial  teeth ;  and  as  the  materials  employed  in  dentistry  have 
already  been  treated  upon  in  this  College,  and  their  properties  being 
80  fully  known  to  the  Members,  I  shall  make  no  remarks  upon  them, 
further  than  that  gold  and  mineral  are  the  only  two  substances  that 
appear  to  give  general  satisfaction,  at  least  this  is  the  case  among  my 
patients,  some  of  whom  will  not  admit  of  having  bone,  for  either 
upper  or  lower  pieces.  For  complete  sets  some  few  approve  of  gold 
uppers,  with  bone  lowers ;  but  they  are  only  such  parties  as  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  that  class.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  good  hippopotamus  bone,  and  its  substance  being  so  subject  to 
decomposition,  particularly  when  worn  in  some  mouths,  gold  ought  to 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable.  This  opinion  has  been 
already  very  ably  advanced  here,  but  the  views  of  the  author 
of  the  paper  to  which  I  allude  were  not  generally  supported, 
bone  having  yet  a  great  many  advocates.  I  am,  however,  of  the 
opinion,  that  bone  for  some  mouths  is  scarcely  worth  working,  and 
if  used  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  for  temporary  sets,  and  for  yery  aged 
people ;  or  in  some  cases  in  lowers,  where  there  is  very  great  depth 
required. 

Gutta  percha  has  been  introduced  in  dental  practice  for  lining 
gold  plates,  and  other  purposes;  but  to  employ  this  substance  in 
supplying  new  pieces,  I  consider  is  altogether  unnecessary,  because 
gold  can  be  fitted  to  almost  every  case  that  may  present  itself. 
Within  the  last  few  months  I  had  a  case  of  an  aged  lady  who  had 
had  two  sets  made,  in  which  the  plates  were  lined  with  gutta  percha ; 
but  she  could  not  wear  either  of  them  with  comfort,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  requested  me  to  make  a  set  for  her  with  gold  platet 
only;  and  I  experi^ced  no  didiculty  in  giving  perfect  satisfiiction. 
Outta  pereha  is  very  meful  fer  making  np  deficiencies  in  fit,  after 
pieces  have  been  worn,  and  the  gums  having  undeigone  a  change ; 
but  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  this  substance  need  be  used. 

In  manipulating  gold  plates,  I  have  heard  many  very  excellent 
practical  dentists  speak  of  the  difficulty  they  have  often  experienoed 
in  fitting  very  accurately,  vrithout  any  rock  or  spring  of  the  plate 
upon  the  model ;   and  this  having  been  experienced  by  myself,  as 
by  others,  led  me,  from  time  to  time,  to  devise  certain  methods  to 
overcome  this,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  doing ;  and  by  introdueing 
them  to  the  profession,  my  object  is  for  the  advancement  of  dental 
science,  without  any  idea  of  deriving  any  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage firom  the  members  of  it.      Everything  that  I  have  previously 
introduced  to  the  profession  has  not  only  been  gratuitous,  but  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  myself;  therefore,  if  I  can  show  that  those  plana 
which  I  had  last  perfected  can  be  of  valuable  service  to  the  profession 
if  adopted,  I  am  entitled  to  some  approbation,  and  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  such  merit  as  they  possess.     But  approbation,  even  if  ob- 
tained, is  only  an  empty  sound — a  temporary  qualification  without 
reality  or  emolument,  and  this  being  often  denied  when  justly  merited, 
causes  many  to  consider,  that  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  turns  all  his 
schemes  to  his  own  advantage.     Previous  to  introducing  this  machine 
to  the  Odontological  Society  in  June  last,  many  of  my  private  friends 
strongly  advised  me  to  secure  it  by  a  patent     This  I  could  have 
done,  as  I  have  made  certain  arrangements  by  which  it  has  been 
made  particularly  usefiil  for  the  purposes  intended,  which  have  never 
before  been  introduced.     But  I  preferred  pursuing  the  liberal  cotuse, 
and  leaving  it  open  to  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  might  be  disposed 
to  do  so.     In  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  for  June  1858, 
in  noticing  this  machine,  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Cartwright,  jun. 
said,  that  *^  he  had  seen  a  machine  of  the  same  kind  twenty  years 
ago  in  Mr.  Nasmyth*s  work-room.     The  merit  due  to  Mr.  Thomson 
was  for  the  various  appliances  to  it  (for  the  adjustment  of  the  models), 
in  which  alone  there  was  any  novelty."     I  was  not  aware,  till  then, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  previously  used  in  dentistry ; 
but  a  machine  of  this  kind,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  without  these 
appliances,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  mine,  would,  in  practice,  be 
next  to  valueless.      This  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judgmg  in 
the  after  part  of  the  lecture. 
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In  the  process  of  striking  up  gold  plates,  it  will  be  unneeessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  mmutus  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  mention 
that  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  machine.      The  general  system  now  usually  practised  > 
is  to  use  zinc  models,  and  counter  ones  of  lead ;    sine  is  preferred, 
fim  being  the  hardest  metal  that  fuses  at  a  low  temperaluie,  and 
lead,  for  the  matrix  or  counter  model,  is  most  suitable  when  there  are 
any  straggling  teeth  upon  the  zinc  model ;  but  for  plain  models,  tin, 
of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  may  be  used :   but  whatever  metal  is 
used,  it  is  usually  fused  in  an  ordinary  iron  ladle,  with  round  bottom, 
and  when  fluid,  the  zinc  model  is  sunk  into  it  to  the  required  depth ; 
and  in  striking  up  the  plate  between  them,  the  matrix  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  supported  upon  the  knees,  and  the  zinc  model  is  struck 
with  a  hammer  or  some  other  implement,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  operator.     The  size,  weight,  and  form  of  the  implements  used 
in  different  establishments  vary ;  but  all  those  I  have  seen  are  too 
light,    and   often  the  form  is  objectionable.      I  have  seen  some 
mechanics   use    hammers  not  larger  than  this  one,  which  is  only 
two  pounds  five  ounces  in  weight,  and  I  have  seen  a  hammer  of  this 
size  and  shape  used ;  it  is  three  pounds  nine  ounces  in  weight,  but 
the  form  is  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  being  too  tall  and  narrow,  so 
that,  in  applying  it,  it  would  be  apt  to  tilt ;  therefore,  strokes  made 
with  it  would  generally  be  false,  and  produce  but  very  indifferent 
results.     This  hammer  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  ten  inches 
high.       I    know    of  some    establishments,  in  which  they  use  a 
laundress'  flat-iron ,  divested  of  its  handle  :    this  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  last  kind  of  hammer,  because  it  gives  a  more  solid 
stroke  and  cannot  tilt ;   but  it  is  too  light  to  produce  readily  the 
desired  effect.     I  know  of  another  establishment  in  which  they  use 
a  shop  weight  without  the  top  ring.     The  application  of  this,  and  the 
last  implement,  may  be  considered  much  alike,  and,  doubtless,  many 
good  fits  have  been  produced  by  them.     With  regard  to  the  hammers 
generally  used,  the  average  size  is  from  four  to  five  pounds  in  weight. 
I  judge  this  by  those  I  have  seen  at  the  dental  depots,  and  in  the 
various  establishments  to  which  I  have  had  access ;  and  also  this  is 
as  heavy  as  could  be  used  for  striking  up  plates  upon  the  knees. 
When  the  gold  is  of  a  proper  thickness,  it  requires  considerable  force 
to  bring  it  into  proper  form,  fitting  into  all  the  parts  and  indentations 
of  the  model,  and  to  rest  upon  it  without  any  spring.      The  lighter 
the  implement  employed  to  attain  this,  the  more  repeated  strokes 
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moBt  be  given ;  and  the  more  the  gold  is  hammered,  the  harder  it 
beeomea,  therefore,  there  is  the  greater  difficulty  in  fitting  accurately, 
and  without  any  spring  in  the  plate ;  but  it  will  be  said  by  some, 
that  the  gold  can  be  annealed.  This  can  be  done ;  but  by  repeated 
hammering  and  annealing,  the  gold  becomes  brittle,  so  that  when  the 
piece  is  being  worn  it  is  apt  to  split  or  break.  I  haye  had  pieces  to 
repair  through  the  plates  having  broken  when  the  gold  was  of  a 
proper  standard  in  quality,  but  so  hard,  that  in  attemptmg  to  bend  it, 
it  would  break  like  a  piece  of  thin  amalgamated  zinc.  This  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  too  much  hammering,  and  too  fi^quent 
annealing  while  making  the  plate.  I  am  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  important  to  get  up  a  plate  with  as  few  strokes  as  it  can  be 
done  by ;  because,  even  after  the  plate  is  made,  where  mounting  the 
teeth,  it  has  so  often  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  soldering  on  the  pins, 
plates  for  swivels,  &c.  This  will  oflen  cause  the  plate  to  spring  if 
the  gold  is  injured  by  too  much  hammering  in  the  making. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  since,  I  adopted  the  principle  of  using 
an  anvil  mounted  on  a  thick  block  of  oak,  upon  which  I  placed  the 
model,  instead  of  upon  the  knees,  and  I  used  a  different  class  of  ham- 
mer, short,  thick  and  heavy.     Not  being  able  to  procure  one  anywhere 
of  the  form  and  size  I  wanted,  I  made  a  pattern  in  wood,  and  had  this 
one  made  to  order.     It  is  full  seven  pounds  in  weight — it  is  short, 
thick,  and  heavier  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  so  that  a  very  solid 
steady  blow  can  be  given  by  it.     Here  is  the  next  hammer  I  adopted ; 
it  has  no  advantage  over  the  last  in  form,  but  it  is  four  pounds  heavier, 
and  by  experience  I  have  invariably  found,  that  the  more  weighty  and 
solid  the  hammer  I  used,  the  better  effect  I  could  produce.     When  I 
first  adopted  the  anvil,  I  found  that  the  round  bottomed  matrix  was 
unsuitable,  I  therefore  turned  in  wood  a  pattern  for  a  flat-bottomed 
]adle,  and  had  some  cast  in  iron,  in  which  I  fused   the  lead,  and  by 
sinking  the  zinc  model  in  it,  I  at  once  obtained  a  steady  matrix,  or 
counter  model  for  the  top  of  the  anvil,  and  produced  very  satisfactory 
results ;  but  even  then  I  did  not  consider  I  had  accomplished  ail  that 
was  desired,  because,  in  using  a  hammer,  there  is  a  certain  circular 
action  by  the  swing  in  applying  it,  from  which  consideration  for  years 
past  I  have  thought  of  several  methods  that  might  be  adopted  to  ob- 
viate this.     Here  is  an  implement  that  can  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  attended  with  but  little  expence ;  it  is  of  cast  iron,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  pavior's  mullet ;  but  short  and  thick,  twenty-one 
pounds  in  weight;    with  it,  a  very  solid  and  almost  perpendicular 
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blow  can  be  giyen ;  but  as  no  man,  however  practised,  can  manually 
strike  a  blow  twice  alike,  (and  in  most  kinds  of  work  done  by  ham- 
mers, it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so)  but  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  most  essential,  from  which  con- 
sideration I  have  adopted  this  machine,  which  is  upon  the  principle  of 
the  guillotine ;  the  principle  of  itself  is  not  new,  as  it  has  long  been 
used  in  this  country  as  a  pile  driver,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
French  have  employed  it  for  ages  as  an  efficient  instrument  of  death, 
and  many  noble  heads  have  been  struck  off  by  it ;  but  the  purpose  to 
which  I  apply  it,  is  more  humane,  being  to  give  additional  comfort  to 
those  who  require  to  have  part  of  that  grand  structure  artificial.     The 
head  contains  the  ^^  Dome  of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul ;"  the 
face  is  the  index  to  it,  and  the  mouth  is  the  part  which  most  readily 
engages  the  attention,  and  the  teeth  are  considered  to  be  its  finest  or- 
naments.    As  these  organs  are  frequently  prematurely  lost,  it  is  our 
office  to  replace  them  artificially.     Then  the  greater  perfection  to 
which  this  beautiful  and  scientific  art  can  be  brought,  the  more  highly 
vrill  our  services  be  appreciated.     From  this  consideration,  ever  since 
I  first  entered  the  profession,  I  have  had  my  mind  and  energies  direct- 
ed towards  the  advancement  of  dental  science,  and  making  improve, 
ments  in  all  its  branches.     All  the  improvements  I  have  made,  any 
.  legitimate  member  of  the  profession  who  may  be  desirous  of  adopting 
any  of  them,  can  have  every  facility  for  doing  so. 

Before  giving  the  order  to  have  this  machine  made,  I  had  to  con- 
nder  how  to  get  the  models  perfectly  adjusted,  because,  in  using  the 
machine,  if  the  models  stood  uneven  there  could  be  no  advantage 
gained  by  its  application.  The  adjustment  of  the  models  I  obtain  by 
the  following  contrivances : — Here  is  an  iron  ring,  which  fits  to  the 
rim  next  to  the  fiice  of  the  hammer ;  this  is  fixed  to  it  by  a  set  screw ; 
there  are  other  three  screws  which  point  inwards,  under  the  face  of 
the  hammer :  with  these  screws  I  fix  the  zinc  model,  so  that  its 
upper  surface  meets  the  face  or  under  surface  of  the  hammer,  so  that 
they  are  perfectly  true.  The  flat-bottomed  ladle,  full  of  fluid  lead,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal  or  block,  the  hammer,  with  model 
attached  to  it,  is  let  down  slowly  and  sunk  in  the  metal  to  the  re- 
quired depth,  but  as  the  metal  takes  some  time  to  set,  the  hammer 
must  be  supported  ;  if  otherwise,  the  model  would  sink  too  deep.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  a  slide  upon  one  of  the  upright  rods,  which  I  can 
fix  at  any  required  height  by  a  set  screw ;  with  this  I  support  the 
hammer  while  the  metal  is  setting,  after  which,  the  ring  that  is 
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attached  to  the  hammer  for  supporting  the  model  is  now  removed,  the 
model  and  matrix  are,  with  the  top  of  the  block  and  fiice  of  the  ham- 
mer, perfectly  true.  But,  if  worked  in  thia  manner,  the  t<^  of  the 
block  being  plain,  the  models  would  shift  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  this 
would  occasion  imperfect  strokes :  I  hare  made  a  proTision  for  this 
by  haying  a  plate,  with  an  opening  in  it,  just  the  size  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ladle,  this  I  fix  upon  the  top  of  the  block  with  two  strong 
screws,  this  keeps  the  ladle  in  the  centre,  when  the  zinc  model  is 
being  sunk,  but  after  the  matrix  is  taken  out  of  the  ladle,  and  when 
placed  again  within  the  plate  on  the  block,  there  is  a  vacant  space 
the  thickness  of  the  ladle ;  this  would  admit  of  the  models  shifting  to 
a  oert«un  extent ;  to  make  up  for  the  thickness  of  the  ladle  I  have  an 
iron  ring,  which  I  place  within  the  opening  in  the  plate,  and  then  the 
matrix  within  the  ring,  this  secures  the  models  so  that  they  cannot 
shift.  Therefore,  with  these  arrangements,  and  by  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  the  hammer,  which  slides  up  and  down  easily,  but  without 
oscillation,  between  the  upright  rods  worked  by  the  guide  pulley  at 
the  top,  while  the  necessary  force  can  be  r^ulated  by  the  height  to 
which  the  hammer  is  raised ;  consequently,  the  machine  can  be  worked 
for  the  purposes  intended  with  the  greatest  predsion,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  thereby  obtained. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  models 
and  hammers  of  various  kinds,  with  other  implements  according  to 
the  text,  and  concluded  by  showing  various  experiments  with  his 
machine  to  prove  its  efficiency. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  front  elevation,  upon 
a  scale  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  the  machine  being 
seven  feet  high.  Fig.  I — ^the  pedestal  or  block,  2-feet  high,  of  solid 
cast  iron,  weighs  3  j  cwt.— • 

Fig.  2  2— -The  two  upright  rods,  4-feet  2-inches  in  length,  1^-inch 
square,  of  wrought  iron. 

Fig.  8. — The  hammer,  weighs  dl|  pounds. 

Fig.  4. —  The  pulley,  9 -inches  diameter. 

Fig.  5. — The  cross-plate  which  supports  the  upright  rods  and 
carries  the  standards  for  the  pulley. 

Fig.  6. — The  slide  which  supports  the  hammer  when  sinking  the 
models. 

Fig.  7.— The  top  of  the  block. 

Fig.  8. — The  same,  with  plate  attached  for  keeping  the  models 
in  position  while  being  worked. 
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Fig.  9.— The  ring  which  ia  attached  to  the  rim  or  under  border 
of  the  hammer  ibr  nipporting  the  zmc  model  when  sinking  for  obtain- 
ing the  matrix. 

Fig.  10. — The  click  which  austaina  the  hammer  when  not  in  use. 
The  outer  port  of  the  click  is  heavy,  ao  that  it  dropa  when  the  ham- 
mer is  raiaed,  and  leaves  the  rod  free  where  the  hammer  acta. 
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Fig.  11. — The  rim,  or  under  border  of  the  hammer,  round  wliich 
the  ring  ia  attached  by  the  screw  a  when  required  for  sinking  model ; 
B  B  B,  three  screws  which  point  inward  under  the  &ce  of  the  ham- 
mer,  for  attaching  the  model  previous  to  sinking. 

Fig.  1 2. — Part  of  the  rope  by  which  the  hammer  is  worked. 

The  other  parts,  such  as  the  plate,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  pedestal  or  block,  the  flat  bottomed  ladle,  and  the  models,  will  be 
understood  by  the  text 

Mr.  Thomson  having  replied  to  various  questions  put  by  different 
Members — upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Purland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Humby, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  him  for  his  paper. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  DECEMBER  7,  1858. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  and  Associates  of  the 
College  :— 

Mr.  Butcher        -         -        -      of  Southport 
Mr.  Vidler  -        -        -      of  London 

ASSOCIATES. 

Mr.  Sales  -        -        .      of  Sheffield 

Mr.  Cunningham  -        -      of  London 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Waite  relative  to  a 
curious  specimen  of  necrosed  bone  from  the  inferior  maxilla  of  a  patient, 
who  had  been  under  his  care;  describing  the  cause,  progress  and 
fikvourable  termination  of  the  disease,  which  had  resulted  from  the 
removal  of  the  specimen  produced. 

The  President  observed,  that  the  Members  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly obliged  to  Mr.  Waite,  both  for  the  specimen  and  communication 
relative  thereto,  the  more  so,  as  he  had  upon  several  occasions  offered 
us  the  use  of  his  instruments,  and  although  he  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  College. 

He  had  also  to  state,  that  Mr.  Humby  had  presented  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  necrosed  bone  from  the  superior  maxilla,  but  it  being  at  pre- 
sent in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was  unable  to  exhibit  it 
to  the  members. 
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A  Tote  of  thanka  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Waite. 

■ 

Dr.  Purland  having  read  a  list  of  additions  to  the  library  and 
museum,  described  an  improved  method  of  finishing  amalgam  stoppings 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  in  lieu  of  a  burnisher. 

Mr.  Cunningham  presented  a  model  of  a  contriyance  for  arresting 
bssmorrfaage  in  the  gums ;  he  stated  that  he  had  made  and  used  it  in 
a  case  of  hssmorrhage  of  the  gums  of  a  child,  little  more  than  two 
years  old,  and  that  it  had  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 

Dr.  Purland  made  some  observations  on  the  subject,  and  stated 
that  his  method  was  to  apply  lint  saturated  with  cold  vinegar  to  the 
part  as  closely  as  possible,  and  had  never  found  it  fail;  twenty 
minutes  generally  sufficed.  He,  however,  thought,  that  in  the  case 
of  so  young  a  patient,  Mr.  Cunningham's  invention  was  a  very 
good  one. 

The  President,  in  approving  of  the  instrument,  observed,  that 
small  inventions  ought  never  to  be  despised,  as  from  them  great 
results  frequently  arose. 

Mr.  Jordan  presented  a  model  of  a  case  of  irregularity,  which  he 
explained.  Also  a  model  of  a  method  for  perfectly  striking  up  lower 
plates,  in  cases  where  the  teeth  are  in  a  very  converging  direction. 

Mr.  James  Bate  then  read  a  paper  on  filling  teeth,  and  the 
judgment  required  in  selecting  materials. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — Having  devoted  much  of  my  time 
and  attention  to  filling,  and  the  judgment  required  in  selecting  mate- 
rials, I  am  induced  this  evening  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  this 
subject,  because,  all  important  as  it  is,  none  of  us  have  hitherto 
brought  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  we  must  all  agree,  that 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  dentistry  of  greater  moment,  or  more 
calculated  to  give  us  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  skill,  it  being 
mere  mechanism  to  replace  teeth  by  false  ones ;  but  filling,  considered 
in  its  highest  acceptation,  is  the  summit  of  our  art,  for  thereby  we 
Tuiiort  a  diseased  organ  to  its  former  usefulness  and  strength ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that,  in  almost  every  case,  extraction,  so 
much  dreaded,  may  thereby  be  avoided ;  and  false  teeth,  too,  would 
not  be  so  general,  were  the  public  at  large  made  more  alive  to  its 
paramount  necessity.  I  shall  not  now  take  up  your  time  in  descanting 
on  the  very  flagrant  abuse  of  this  most  important  and  scientific 
operation  by  a  certain  class  of  plasterers  whom  nobody  recognises, 
but  who  make  more  in  reality  for  the  legitimate  dentist  than  a  passing 
thought  might  imagine.      First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
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prepamtioni  .best  adapted  for  our  we,  Tarietiee  of  teeth  reqdring 
T&rietiee  in  fiUings  ?  I  will  jurt  enumerate  a  few  meet  wortliy  of  our 
noticey  and  in  geoeial  uee.— 

Firstly,  amalgamB — ■econdly,  tin  Ml — thirdly,  gutta  peteha,  and 
h>tly,  gdd  in  its  various  fiurms.  Of  coune  then  are  other  mateiialg, 
inch  as  lead,  gum  mattic,  an  alloy  of  bisinuth,  tin  and  lead,  soft  aoU 
phur,  with  many  others  both  metallic  and  non-metallic ;  but  theie 
being  unimportant,  I  will  not  intrude  on  yaluable  time ;  thereibve,  I 
haTB  only  selected  those  in  more  general  use,  and  bmt  adapted  for  the 
operation,  wishing  to  be  practical  in  my  remarks. 

Now,  let  us  endeaTour  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvantp- 
ages  of  each,  and  to  what  cases  the  peculiar  properties  of  all  may  best  be 
applied.  First,  then,  cements,  or  amalgams,  of  which  there  are  such 
manifold  descriptions  (all  by  courtesy  the  best)  that  there  seems  some 
little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  real  one,  their  plastic,  soft  nature 
recomm«[iding  them  for  tender  teeth,  and  their  cheapness,  alas !  being 
no  small  desideratum  with  the  ehariatan,  as  likewise  their  easy  mani- 
pulation. 

1  part  gold 
S    „    siIyw 

2  „    tin 

Put  geld  and  silyer  into  the  crucible,  and  when  they  are  about  to 
melt,  add  the  tin;  when  melted  pour  them  from  the  crucible,  and  melt 
a  second  time  to  thoroughly  mix  them,  and  then  pour  them  into  an 
ingot  pot  and  reduce  to  fillings. 

I  think  I  haye  now  said  all  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  ce- 
ments— now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  fault  in  an  equal  ratio.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  by  no  means  permanent,  frequently  caunng  our 
skill  to  be  questioned,  for  of  course  we  cannot,  in  many  cases,  expect 
our  patients  to  blame  the  acids,  &c.  of  their  own  mouths,  for  the  dis- 
persion of  the  mercury,  thereby  causing  the  plug  to  become  porous, 
and  likewise  diminished  in  size ;  oxidation  taking  place,  not  only  on 
its  surface,  but  entirely  through,  for  when  the  mercury  is  removed  by 
whatever  means,  there  must  be  of  necessity  cells,  or  canals,  left  in  its 
place,  consequently  these  must  be  aifected  as  well  as  the  other  parts : 
decay  then  supervenes  around  the  edges,  and  under  the  plug,  and  the 
latter  case  is  worse  than  the  first.  True,  there  are  not  a  few  happy 
exceptions,  even  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  inserticm,  as  I  can  testify, 
by  one  of  my  own  teeth,  which  has  been  filled  ever  since  1846. 
But  let  me  refer  you  to  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  seccmd  number 
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of  the  ^*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science/'  page  I689  which  enters 
more  fiilly  into  the  suhject  than  present  time  will  allow.  The  ques* 
tion  now  is,  to  what  class  of  teeth  are  cements  peculiarly  adapted  f 
Certainly  not  to  the  front,  nor  any  that  are  exposed  to  heayy  pressure ; 
and  I  think  I  may  also  add,  that  the  teeth  of  patients  of  delicate  consti- 
tutions should  likewise  be  exempt.  The  only  justifiable  cases  then, 
in  my  opmien,  are,  much  decayed  and  sensitive  molars,  where  time, 
matmal,  and  remuneration,  are  desiderata.  I  must  say  I  condemn 
their  indiscriminate  use.  I  generally  wash  the  filling  in  sp.  ammonia 
prior  to  its  being  placed  in  the  tooth,  as  it  thereby  lessens  the  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  remoTes  some  of  its  impurities ;  and  when  inserted 
by  a  process  of  percussion,  I  have  found  the  filling  remain  longer  in- 
tact. Have  we  not  several  cases  on  record,  where  amalgam  fiUuigs 
have  caused  ulceration  of  the  tongue  ?  One  came  under  my  own  no^ 
tice  about  three  years  since,  where  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  fill- 
ing completely  cured  the  disease.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  read 
a  short  notice  of  two  cases ;  one  where  the  cavity  being  lined  with 
gold  a  current  of  electricity  was  generated  of  sufficient  power  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  sensation,  on  touching  it  with  the  tongue ;  and  the  other, 
disease  of  the  antrum,  apparently  caused  by  two  teeth  filled  with 
amalgam.     The  removal  of  the  teeth  cured  the  disease. 

Having  briefly  touched  on  amalgams,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
second  on  my  list,  viz. — ^^  tin  foil."  The  following  quotation  firom 
Harris  so  perfectly  embodies  my  ideas,  that  I  must  give  it  you  verba- 
tim.— ^^  Tin,  when  properly  prepared,  is  less  objectionable  than  most 
of  the  articles  just  enumerated.  When  well  inserted  into  the  cavity^ 
it  will  iometifne$  effectually  preserve  the  organ  :  but  if  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  are  very  much  vitiated,  or  should  they  at  any  time  after- 
wards become  so,  it  soon  oxidizes,  and  turns  black,  and  then,  instead 
of  preoentin^y  it  rather  pramotei  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  As  an 
excuse  for  its  employment,  however,  many  operators  say,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  its  greater  malleability  than  gold,  it  can  oftentimes  be 
employed  fi)r  filling  a  badly-shaped  and  large  cavity,  when  the  last 
named  article  eannct  be  used.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  this  as  a 
valid  objection.  Any  tooth  that  can  be  filled  with  tin  can  be  equally 
well  filled  with  gold.  Others,  again,  employ  it  because  many  of 
their  patients  are  not  able  to  pay  for  a  more  cjstly  material.  Now, 
if  a  tooth  is  worth  filling  at  all,  it  is  worth  filling  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  with  a  suitable  material ;  and  it  would  be  by  far  more  creditable 
to  the  operator  to  divide  the  expense  with  his  poor  patient,  than  to 
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vte  an  article  that  may  nerer  benefit  him."      Now  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that  has  of  late  yean 
been  given  to  the  profession — I  refer  to  gutta-percha.     Many  at- 
tempts hare  been  made  to  bring  this  into  a  suitable  state  for  filling, 
but  all  have  hitherto  proved  total  failures,  with  one  exception,  and 
we  may  thank  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Bridgewater,  for  his  perseverance  in 
bringing  it  to  such  perfection.     Nor  has  he  selfishly  retained  it  ex- 
dunvely  for  his  own  benefit  by  patent,  but  has  generously  given  it 
to  the  [profession.     It  combines  two  essential  properties — lightness 
and  adhesiveness ;  and  if  there  are  any  present  who  have  not  yet 
given  it  a  trial,  I  should  recommend  their  doing  so,  for,  for  firail  and 
tender  teeth,  nothing  can  be  better ;  it  is  well  adapted,  too,  to  lateral 
cavities  of  incisors :   of  course,  I  need  not  say  it  is  used  in  a  warm 
state,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over  heat  it,  as  it  then 
becomes  fibrous  and  non-adhesive  :  much  nicety  must  be  observed  in 
shaping  the  cavity  for  its  reception,  and  it  must  be  kept  perfectly 
dry ;  it  retiuns  its  colour — indeed,  it  seems  to  assimilate  itself  to  that 
of  the  tooth.      I  have  observed,  that  for  the  grinding  surfeces  of 
ipolars,  it  is  not  so  well  fitted ;  for  mastication  wears  it  down,  and 
often  causes  it   to  be  displaced ;  nor  is  it  suited  to  shallow  cavities. 
The  way  in  which  I  prepare  it,  is  this : — I  have  a  small  round  silver 
plate  attached  to  an  ivory  handle,  in  which  I  place  a  piece  of  gutta 
percha,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  and  hold  it 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  kneading  it  with  an  instrument ;  and  those  best 
adapted  for  its  use  are  smooth,  blunt-pointed  pluggers,  in  fiict,  as 
Mr.  Jacobs  himself  tells  us — ^burnishers ;   and  with  these  it  is  well 
worked  into  every  part  of  the  cavity^  care  being  taken  to  finish  off 
well  at  the  edges.     I  had  occasion  to  fill  several  teeth  for  a  lady,  and 
among  them  was  a  lateral  incisor,  decay  running  underneath  the  gum ; 
the  truant  had  already  been  filled  two  or  three  times  with  gold,  but 
had  always  given  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance,  particularly  irritating 
the  gums,  &c.     I  used  this  invaluable  preparation,  and  up  to  this 
time  (now  nearly  two  years  and  a  half),  the  greatest  comfort  has  been 
experienced.     This  kind  of  gutta  percha  is  likewise  pre-eminently 
useful  for  temporary  fillings,  which,  after  a  few  months,  can  be  easily 
removed,  and  the  tooth  permanently  filled  with  gold.     Not  long  ago, 
I  used  it  thus  for  filling  the  crown  cavity  of  a  lower  molar.     I  first 
made  an  attempt  at  filling  permanently  inserting  a  cap  of  ivory ;    but 
the  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  remove  the  plug,  on  account  of 
intense  sufferings.     I  substituted  Jacob's  gutta  percha,  and  six  months 
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aller,  the  tooth  bearing  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure,  I  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  replugging  it  with  gold.      I  firequently  cap  the  nerve 
with  gutta  percha ;  for  it  is  an  admirable  non-conductor.     For  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  always  used  ivory,  and,  indeed,  do 
still,  sometimes,  give  it  the  preference.     I  am  now  quite  aware  this 
has  been  mentioned  as  originating  with  another,  but  was  ignorant  of 
the  &ct  until  a  short  time  since,  when  I  saw  it  noticed  in  a  periodical ; 
at  all  events  it  is  a  capital  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  of  disposing 
of  old  worn  out  tablets,  these  being  very  easily  cut  into  the  necessary 
fi>rms.     And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last,  though  by  no  means  the 
least  on  my  list ;    viz. — gold,   the  filling  which  should  undoubtedly 
be  used  in  every  case  where  sufficient  pressure  can  be  employed  for 
its  retention.      Its  advantages  are  everything — disadvantages  none, 
save  that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  skill  to  work  it ;  and  to  the 
clumsy  operator  this  certainly  is  a  great  drawback.      The  various 
preparations  of  gold,  as  we  are  all  aware,  are  ordinary  foil,  crystal 
gold,  and  crystal  gold  foil.    I  shall  say  nothing  on  common  foil — ^it  is 
too  well  known.      I  may  as  well  remark,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
degree  of  difference  in  its  manufacture,  and,  that,  use  it  as  you  may, 
a  solid  plug  cannot  always  be  made  of  it ;  but  crystal  gold  and  crys- 
tal gold  foil,  embodying  as  they  do  all  we  require,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently prized  by  those  who  understand  their  manipulation ;  and  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  arrived  at  so  great 
a  state  of  perfection ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Watts,  of  America, 
for  producing  this  kind — that  of  English  manufacture  is  not  (to  be 
honest  and  impartial,)  at  all  comparable ;   and  I  believe,  from  mtf 
experiments,  their  formulas  are  totally  different :   for  the  last  three 
years  I  have  made  them  my  peculiar  study,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  result  of  my  experience  emboldens  me  now  to  advise  its 
extensive  use. 

I  have  already,  in  one  or  two  places,  descanted  at  some  length  on 
these  preparations,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  irksome,  and  will  increase 
the  length  of  this  paper  too  much  to  repeat  what  doubtless  has  already 
come  under  your  notice ;  but  I  must  say,  I  am  confident,  if  you  will 
give  crystal  gold  an  impartial  trial,  you  will,  with  practice,  make  such 
a  filling  as  I  defy  you  to  accomplish  with  any  other  extant; 

I  will  now  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  English,  or  as  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  ^'  Barling's ;"  it  is  too  dense,  exceedingly  wasteftd,  re- 
quiring the  greatest  care  in  carrying  it  into  the  cavity ;  and  should  it 
once  get  wet^  it  is  totaily  unfit  for  use ;  but  after  an  immensity  of 
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tiouble,  time,  and  loaio  Uttle  expenie  in  one's  patience  and  temper, 
a  good  plug  can  be  made  of  it ;  and  I  should  haye  no  liesitation  in 
nsiDg  it,  if  I  could  not  get  better;  bat  in  the  American,  all  theoe 
drawbacks  are  perfectly  obviated ;  althou^  it  must  not  be  imagined 
(and  too  many  fall  into  this  error)  that,  frran  its  plasticity,  it  is  easy 
of  manipulation ;  with  this  impression,  noTiees  dive  thickly  into  its 
use,  and,  becoming  disgusted,  they  never  put  the  question  to  them- 
selyes-.««  Ham  have  Ifuikd  f" 

It  is  no  use  attempting  difficult  cavities  at  fiiat ;  those  of  easy  ae« 
eess  should  be  mastered  primarily,  then  by  degrees  those  which  re- 
quire still  more  ingenuity,  and  so  on,  even  practising  out  of  the 
head  as  well ;  and  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  with  your  powers,  it  will 
be  your  own  feults.  Another  provoking  cause  of  fiulure  is  the  want  of 
proper  instruments.  All  I  have  seen  of  English  manu&cture,  are  ut^ 
fi>r  the  work,  being  too  clumsy ;  the  points  must  be  well  serated  and 
kept  sharp.  I  will  just  briefly  state  what  are  the  principal  rules  to  be 
observed  in  filling  with  crystal  gold.  Having  with  great  care  formed 
your  cavity,  vis.  undercut,  or  groye  shaped  it,  if  it  be  one  of  easy 
access,  and  you  can  keep  it  jserfedfy  dry^  use  as  large  pieces  of  the 
gold  as  possible,  condensing  as  you  proceed,  and  add  piece  to  piece, 
keeping  the  gold  high  in  the  centre ;  and  if  properly  done,  you  wiU 
find  your  plug  quite  solid— then  burnish,  and  it  will  stand  any 
amount  of  wear  and  tear.  Should  your  cavity  be  intricate,  take  my 
advice,  and  use  the  gold  in  smaller  pieces,  proceeding  as  before,  and 
you  will  find  you  can  build  larger  upon  larger,  and  that  all  will  be- 
come integrated  into  one  solid  piece.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  keep  it  dry  during  the  operation,  for  which  purpose  I  use  bibulous 
paper,  although  I  have  made  and  seen  good  fillings,  that  were  per- 
fectly inundated  with  saliva  at  the  time  of  operating.  No.  1  gold 
is  most  useful  for  small  cavities,  and  firail  teeth ;  No.  2  is  gmeroBiy 
usefid ;  Nos.  3  and  4,  being  much  d^ser,  use  for  laige  cavities, 
finishing  up  with  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  sometimes  with  crystal  gold  finl. 
Old  half-condensed  pieces  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  large  cavities, 
as  foundations,  when  the  fresh  gold  vrill  insinuate  itself  between 
them,  and  unite  the  whole  into  one  impermeable  mass,  which  I 
positively  deny  to  be  porous.  But  the  following  experiment,  I  am 
informed,  was  tried :— A  plug  of  the  gold  being  made  in  a  tooth, 
each  day  some  cobalt  was  placed  on  it,  and  then  I  belieTe  vriped 
(^;  after  a  certain  time  the  filling  was  remoyed,  and  the  sides 
of  the    cavity   were    found    to    be   discoloured,    as   well  as  the 
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bottofm ;  now  tlus  was  no  proof  of  porority  in  my  opinion,  but, 
very  conclusiye  that  the  gold  was  not  properly  consolidated,  the  co- 
balt finding  easy  access  between  the  walls  and  the  plug,  otherwise  it 
would  haye  been  perceptible  entirely  tiiroogfa  the  gold  itself,  and  had 
the  same  experiment  been  tried  with  ordinaiy  foil,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  result  would  not  haye  been  similar  ?  Where  we 
hear  of  the  gold  discolouring,  and  ^  a  kind  of  sufiEbuon  about  it,"  I 
maintain  that  it  has  not  been  properly  introduced.  The  way,  tiien, 
to  preyent  this  iUscolouration  is  as  I  before  said,  to  keep  the  gold  high 
in  tile  centre  (yiz.  conyex),  this  form  causing  it  to  adhere  closer  to 
the  walls  ef  the  cayity,  whereas  if  it  be  introduced  in  the  opposite 
way  (yii.  concaye),  it  has  the  eifect  of  drawing  itself  away  from  the 
walls,  thereby  causing  foreign  agents  to  be  introduced  between  the 
filling  and  tooth^henoe  discolouration.  Crystal  gold  is  particularly 
adapted  to  laige  cayities,  with  frail  Trails,  where,  indeed,  fi»l  cannot 
be  used  on  account  of  the  mode  of  wedging,  which  would  spHt  the 
tooth ;  but  I  am  conyinced  that  the  method  of  packing  with  crystal 
gold  positiyely  binds  the  fhul  walls  together. 

Some  time  since,  I  had  a  lower  molar  to  fill ;  it  was  completely 
decayed,  with  the  exception  of  its  internal  and  eternal  waUs ;  perhaps 
many  would  say  the  forceps  was  the  correct  instrument,  but  where 
your  patient  will  not  submit,  you  must  do  your  best.  After 
thoroughly  excayating  the  decay,  and  cutting  well  under  to  get  a 
grooye,  I  forced  a  piece  of  gold  plate  between  this  tooth  and  the 
second  molar,  which  made  a  posterior  wall  to  retain  the  filling  until 
finished ;  I  then  commenced  operations,  beginning  with  the  heayy  num- 
hen  and  finishing  with  the  lighter.  After  I  had  got  in  as  much  as  I 
could,  I  went  oyer  the  whole  sur&ce  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument, 
and  where  I  found  I  could  pierce  it,  I  added  more  gold,  until  I  made 
it  a  perfectly  solid  plug.  I  then  remoyed  the  gold  plate  and  burnished, 
and  this  filling,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afiirm,  is  perfectly  solid,  and  will 
remain  so.  Now,  here  is  a  tooth  that  would  haye  been  plastered  up 
with  amalgam  at  the  best,  which,  perhaps,  would  soon  haye  fallen  out 
again,  and  the  tooth  eyentually  lost. 

Watts,  I  must  again  tell  you,  has  brought  crystal  gold  to  this  per- 
fection :  he  has  gone  on  improying,  from  time  to  time,  until  I  can 
pronounce  his  present  gold  no  more  like  the  first  I  used  than  *<  Bar- 
ling's" now  is.  Let  me,  in  dismissing  crystal  gold,  sum  up  the  chief 
causes  of  failure ;  not  enough  patience  and  perseyerance,  lack  of  good 
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instrumeiiU  and  bibulous  paper,  and  attemptmg  too  difficult  cavitiea 
at  first. 

Lastly,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  crystal  gold  foil,  which  I  hare 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  best  that  can  be  made,  in  vdiicfa 
opinion  I  am  borne  out  by  many  friends.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  foil,  and  with  crystal  gold  pluggers.  In  conclusion,  for  I  fear 
I  must  haye  been  thought  Tery  prosaic,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  an 
able  writer — **  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly  for  one  num  to 
undertake  to  make  himself  the  standard  of  all  human  ability,  and  to 
uige  his  own  negation  as  evidence  agunst  a  living  fiict,  to  endeavour 
to  do  away,  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  positive  or  tangible  truth  by 
negative  testimony ;  it  is  virtually  saring^-I  do  no^  succeed,  therefore 
you  do  not ;  others  do  not  succeed,  consequently  no  one  does.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  in  no  way  affects  anything  but  itself.  It  is  simply 
B,  confession  of  inability^  and  there  it  stops.  It  is  an  array  of  what  ka$ 
net  been  done  agunst  what  has  been  done.  One  perfect  crystal  gold 
stopping,  by  whomsoever  constructed,  establishes  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  can  be  done  again."  And  now,  gentlemen,  do  not 
pin  your  faith  to  my  sleeve,  but  judge  for  yourselves.  Remember* 
'*  practice  makes  perfect,*'  patience  and  perseverance,  good  instru- 
ments, bibulous  paper,  and  crystal  gold  together,  form  a  combina- 
tion that  will  save  a  vast  number  of  teeth,  hitherto  condenmed  as 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art. 

The  President  said,  that,  previous  to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Bate's 
paper  taking  place,  he  begged  to  announce  that  Dr.  Richardson  would 
deliver  his  Fifth  Lecture  on  Tuesday,  December  14.  Also,  that 
Dr.  Amott  would  read  a  paper  on  Congelation,  at  the  ensuing  Januaiy 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Afler  making  some  observations  respecting  the  right  of  Members 
to  propose  gentlemen  as  Members  of  the  Council,  he  announced  that 
the  Annual  Meeting  would  take  place  on  the  27th  of  January  next. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Spencer  observed,  that  the  Members  ought  to  feel  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bate  for  his  paper  on  the  filling  of  teeth,  it  being  a  very 
important  part  of  a  dentist's  practice  :  regarding  amalgam  stoppings 
becoming  spongy  or  porous,  and  likely  to  fall  out,  he  would  state,  that 
the  method  he  adopted  was,  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  mercury  as 
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possible,  pinehing  it  as  thoroughly  dry  as  possible  before  using  it,  and 
he  found  that  it  always  stood  very  well.  Tender  teeth  could  not 
always  be  made  fit  to  receive  metallic  stoppings ;  he  found,  however, 
that  by  lining  the  dlvity  with  gutta  percha,  previous  to  filling  with 
amalgam,  the  tenderness  was  removed,  and  the  stopping  could  be 
retained  without  inconvenience.  Jacobs's  stopping  he  had  used  only 
in  a  few  cases,  but  had  found  it  answer  very  well. 

Mr.  Humby  stated,  that  in  Sullivan's  cement,  he  had  invariably 
found  metallic  copper. 

Mr.  Bell  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bate,  that  an  amalgam  stop- 
ping would  produce  ulceration ;  he  had  never  seen  such  a  case,  nor 
could  he  see  how  it  was  possible  for  a  smooth  surface  to  produce 
ulceration,  or  soreness,  though  a  rough  one  might  produce  both. 

Mr.  Cunningham  had  never  seen  ulceration  produced  in  the  mouth 
by  amalgam,  nor  had  he  found  it  interfere  with  a  gold  band. 

The  President  stated,  that  he  had  found  that  an  amalgam  would 
always  act  on  gold,  if  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Mr.  Rymer  said,  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Members  regarding  the  subject 
under  discussion.  All  admitted  that  gold  was  the  best  material  for 
stopping,  but  it  was  also  admitted  that  gold  could  not  be  used  in  every 
case;  and  that  in  many  of  those  cases  where  gold  could  not  be 
applied,  amalgam,  of  a  good  kind,  answered  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bate  (he  thought),  could  not  say  much 
against  it,  as  he  had  stated  that  he  had  a  stopping  of  that  kind  in  his 
own  mouth,  which  had  been  there  upwards  of  ten  years,  which,  he 
thought,  was  a  very  fair  criterion  of  its  applicability,  as  well  as 
durability.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that  although  gold  was 
the  best  material,  where  it  could  be  properly  applied,  amalgam 
formed  an  excellent  stopping,  where  gold  was  altogether  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Bate  then  briefly  replied,  stating,  that  he  did  not  entirely 
object  to  amalgam  stoppings,  but  he  did  object  to  their  indiscriminate 
use  in  all  cases.  He  was  much  obliged  to  the  Members  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  favoured  him,  and  should  be  happy, 
on  a  future  occasion,  if  required,  to  come  before  them  again. 

The  President  thought  the  Meeting  could  not  separate  without 
heartily  thanking  Mr.  Bate  for  his  very  interesting  paper ;  he  lived  a 
long  way  from  town ;  he,  the  President,  wished  that  Mr.  Bate  was 
nearer  to  us,  when  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  much 
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more  frequently.  However,  hit  eeming  eo  frr  to  tee  ue,  pcoved  that 
he  thoi^t  of  ui,  and  wished  m  well ;  and  he  had  no  donbt,  but  that 
a  Tote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Bate  would  be  unaaimotiily  earned. 

A  Tote  of  thankiy  canned  imm.  coa.  in  &Tour  bf  Mr.  Bate,   ter- 
minated  the  prooeedii^ 


MISCELLANEOUS- 
DENTAL  MEMORANDA. 

By  T.  PuBLANDy  Phil.  Dr.  M.D.-— Gieasen ; — Suigeon-Dentiat  to  the 

Mesmeric  Infirmary. 

ChmehuUd  finm  pqj^  86ft,  voL  IL 


"  MOBNINO  POBT,  1774. 

^  To  the  Nqbilitt  and  Qsntbt. 

**  At  the  King's  Arms,  exactly  opposite  Dean  Street,  in  Oxford 
Street,  near  Soho  Square,  Mr.  Patence  will  attend  eyery  day  at  lus 
Surgery  and  Apartments,  from  the  hours  of  Twelve  ^  Three,  and 
every  morning  at  his  house.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

<^  DATENCE,  Suigeon  Dentist,  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
the  only  real  operator  lor  the  teeth  in  this  Kingdom ;  and  he 
challenges  all  mankind,  either  French  or  English,  to  excel,  or  even 
equal  him  in  the  following  operations ;  and  as  proof  of  the  same,  can 
produce  teeth  which  he  has  replaced  of  every  dentist  in  London,  and 
some  of  Scotland  and  France ;  and  can  refer  to  Nobility,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Faculty,  Royal  Society,  Universities,  Bar,  and  Stage ;  and 
could  fill  this  nde  of  the  paper  with  encomiums  from  some  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  whom  he  has  re- 
lieved, viz.  for  transplanting,  or  fastening  and  preserving  the  teeth, 
though  ever  so  loose ;  in  supplying  the  loss  with  those  that  never 
discolour,  smtable  to  different  constitutions  (an  art  known  only  to 
himself) ;  in  joining  broken  teeth ;  in  cutting  off  or  covering  old 
stumps  without  giving  the  least  pain ;  in  filing  others  that  preserve 
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the  natural  ones ;  in  Bcorbtttic,  ulcerated,  or  disordered  mouthB ;  in 
reooYeiing  those  that  drop  in  apoplezieg,  conrulnye  or  deadly  fits, 
Mr.  Patence  haying  brought  those  to  life  that  to  all  appearance  were 
totally  dead.  He  further  hopes,  that  no  Lady  or  dentleman  will 
trust  their  persons  or  mouths  in  the  hands  of  those  who  pretend  to 
come  £rom  the  Lord  knows  where,  who  in  a  short  time  wiU  leave 
them  to  lament  during  life  the  miseries  occasioned  by  some  that  daily 
present  themselyes,  by  haying  applied  to  wretched  and  pretended 
operators. 

No  Cure  no  Pay»  and  no  Imposition. 

*^  N.B.  No  operator  need  apply ;  for  they  shall  not  receiye  any 
information/' 

QPatence  was  a  bold  man,  and  would  haye  done  honour  to  the 
fraternity  of  adyertising  dentists  of  1858.  Patence  also  taught  the 
Minuet,  Country  Rigadoon,  Cotillions  and  Hornpipes,  **  on  reasonable 
terms."] 


*<  MoBKiNO  Post,  Apbil  1774. 

^  pis  HER,  Dentist,  from  Mr.  Landumicy's,  Old  Bond  Street, 

begs  leaye  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Qentry,  &c.  that  he 

performs  the  yarious  operations  on  the  Teeth,  in  the  most  judicious 

and  satisfactory  manner,  such  as  filling,  scaliDg,  stopping,  &c.  either  at 

No.  80,  Portland  Street,  Oxford  Road,  or  at  their  respective  houses. 

'«  To  be  sold,  an  exceeding  fine-toned  HARPSICHORD,  made 
by  Shade  and  Burkett,  aboye  twenty  years  old,  enquire  as  aboye." 


The  year  1781,  g^yes  an  insight  into  the  modest  fees,  of  what 
must  be  considered  a  high*class  Dentist,  for  it  is  assumed  that  only 
high-class  practitioners  write  books ;  and  in  a  book  from  the  library 
of  Mr.  Hockley,  the  highly  respected  and  efficient  Hon.  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England,  published  by 
Paul  Eurialius  Jullien,  Surgeon-Dentist  of  47,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
Price  One  Shilling,  is  printed  a  list  of— > 

**•  The  Author^s  Charges  for  the  Operations  ordinarily  employed 
in  preyentmg  or  remedying  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Deformities  in- 
cident to  the  Teeth,  Oums,  Sockets,  or  Palate. 

<*  As  publicly  to  eyince  that  his  conduct,  in  this  particular,  is  far 
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remote  from  that  Censure,  to  which  many  of  his  Profenton,  by  their 
exorbitant  Demands  hare  subjected  themselvea. 

Scaling  the  Teeth  j£0  10  6 

Bleeding,  Scarifying,  or  cutting  the  Oums  ..050 
Filling  or  stopping  up  the  Cavity  of  a  Tooth 

wiui  ijeau  •    •«*    ■•••••••••-    ••    •••>   V     o  u 

Ditto  with  Gold     0    7  6 

Filing,  or  polishing  a  Tooth 0     2  6 

Extracting  a  Tooth  or  Stump     0     2  6 

Transplanting  a  living  Tooth     5     5  0 

Ditto  a  Dead  Tooth    2     2  0 

Engrailing  the  Crown  or  Body  of  a  sound 

Human  Tooth,  on  the  Root  of  a  decayed 

one 2     2     0 

Constructing  and  fitting  an  Artificial  Tooth, 

with  silken  Ligatures 010    6 

Ditto  with  Qold  wire  Fastenings     Old     6 

Ditto  with  Gold  Springs     1     5     S 

Constructing  and  fitting  an  Upper  or  an 

under  Row  of  Artificial   Teeth  without 

Fastenings 10  10     0 

Ditto  a  complete  Set  of  Artificial  Teeth 

with  Gold  Springs 25     0     0 

Fitting  and  fixing  a  Human  Tooth  (on  the 

same  Construction  as  an  artificial  one) 

with  silken  Ligatures 2     2     0 

Ditto  with  Gold  Wire  Fastenings 2     7     0 

Ditto  with  Gold  Springs     3     3     0 

Fitting  and  fixing  an  Upper  or  Under  Row 

of  Human  Teeth  on  the  same  Principles, 

without  Fastenings     , 31  10     0 

A  complete  Set  of  Human  Teeth  with  Gold 

Springs   73  10     0 

Constructing  and  fitting  an  Artificial  Palate  21     0    0 

QBerdmore  died  1785. — He  accumulated  ^50,000.  By  his  will 
he  directed  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Nottingham,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  that  a  marble  tablet  should  bear  this  singular  inscription.-^ 
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Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Berdmore,  who  acquired 
an  ample  fortune  by  Tooth  Drawing."] 

In  1794 — '^  A  Mr.  Lambe  sells  Spice  Nuts,  makes  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Artificial  Eyes ;  and  extracts  teeth  and  stumps  to  admiration." 

In  1795  we  hear  of  ^^  Mineral  Paste  Teeth,"  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  French  Surgeon,  subsequently  a  Dentist,  M.  Dubois  D. 
Chemant. 

Like  all  dental  novelties,  they  were  rude  iihitations  of  human 
teeth,  the  colour  was  unnatural,  and  the  weight  excessive ;  and  more- 
over in  price  not ''  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,"  as  much  as  one 
hundred  guineas  having  been  demanded  and  paid  for  a  set  of  M.  De 
Chemant's  Mineral  Paste  Teeth.  Their  weight,  colour  and  rattle  in 
the  mouth  caused  their  use  to  decline ;  and  although  several  attempts 
were  made  to  improve  the  texture  and  appearance,  none  were  really 
successful,  until  Mr.  Claudius  Ash,  of  Broad  St.,  Golden  Sq.  suddenly 
brought  out  Mineral  Teeth  that  had  a  great  resemblance  to  nature. 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  Small  and  others,  and  we  can  now  pro- 
duce teeth  equal  in  appearance  to  nature,  and  sufficiently  light  to  be 
convenient." 


Reader,  we  have  arrived  at  IdOO,  and  we  close  the  *  Dental  Me- 
moranda' from  a  conviction  that  you  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  not 
from  any  lack  of  material ;  we  have  passed  over  many  advertisements 
^'  quaint  and  curious"  but  the  space  allotted  and  the  patience  of  our 
readers  forbid  their  insertion. 

Much  could  be  said  of  the  dental  quackery  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century — more  of  the  quackeries  of  the  Nineteenth ;  but  as  ugly 
things  and  nauseous  drugs  are  best  out  of  sight,  we  pass  over  the 
foul  blot  as  best  we  may,  and  take  our  leave. 


DsNTAL  Hospital. — On  the  1st  of  November,  an  institution 
under  this  title  was  opened  in  Soho  Square.  The  hours  for  receiving 
patients  is  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine  every  morning.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  working  of  the  charity,  but  one  hour  in  the 
morning  seems  rather  a  short  period  for  giving  relief  at  a  hospital. 
Great  publicity  is  given  to  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  the 
dentists  in  connection  with  it  are  printed  in  large  letters  in  the  circu- 
lars sent  to  the  affluent,  soliciting  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  BRIGHT. 

We  regret  to  mBOunce  the  denuie  of  Dr.  Riduunl  Bright,  the  eminent 
Fhyneian,  by  whidi  the  Medical  ProfiMiion  has  loet  one  of  iti  moei 
iDvutrious  memben :  hii  demise  was  preceded  only  by  a  very  tiuxt 
iUneae.  The  bunented  gentkoMn  receiTed  patients  and  waa  out  in 
his  carriage  five  days  previous,  after  which  he  complained  of  indis- 
position,  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  vHiich  he  was  destined  never  to 
leave  again  alive. 

Richaid  Bright,  M.D.,  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Riehard  Bri^ 
of  Ham  Green,  Somerset,  and  waa  bom  in  Bristol,  in  S^tembejr, 
1789,  so  that  he  was  in  his  70th  year.  After  the  usual  course  of 
elementary  education  at  a  private  school  in  his  native  city,  and  after- 
wards under  a  private  tutor  at  Exeter,  he  matriculated  in  the  autumn 
of  1 808  at  the  University  of  Edmbuigh.  During  his  first  year,  he 
devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  general  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University,  amongst  which  were  those  on  moral 
philosophy  and  political  economy  by  Dugald  Stewart — on  na- 
tural philosophy,  by  Playlur  —  and  the  mathematical  lectures 
of  Leslie,  in  the  higher  class  of  which  he  that  year  suocesa- 
fully  competed  for  the  priie.  In  the  following  sesrion  be  pursued 
studies  more  immediately  connected  with  his  profesrion,  and  besides 
attending  the  course  of  chemistry  by  Dr.  Hope,  the  lectures  on 
anatomy  by  Dr.  Monro,  and  on  the  institutes  of  medicine  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  he  availed  himself  of  the  exceUent  anatomical  course  deli- 
vered out  of  the  College  by  Dr.  John  Gordon.  In  1810  he  went, 
together  with  Dr.  Holland,  with  Sir  Geoige  S.  Mackenzie  to  Iceland. 
On  coming  to  London  that  year  he  took  up  his  residence  within  the 
walls  of  Guy's  Hospital.  He  remained  in  Guy's  during  tvro  years ; 
during  that  period,  stimulated  by  the  aspiring  energy  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  pathological  investigation.  In  1812  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh  to  further  pursue  his  medical  studies ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  following  year  he  graduated,  having  written  his  thesis,  '^  De 
Erysipelate  Conta^^oso."  He  next  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  en- 
tered Peter  House,  but  only  remained  there  for  two  terms,  and  sub- 
sequently became  pupil  of  Dr.  Bateman,  at  the  Dispensary,  and  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and  parti- 
cularly directing  himself  to  pathological  inquiries.  In  1814  he  visited 
Holland  and  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  and  arrived  at  Brussels 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  found  much  matter  of 
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]»ofe8fli(Mial  interest.  Dr.  Bright,  in  December  1816,  was  admit- 
ted a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  waa 
shortly  after  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital. In  1820  he  confined  his  public  duties  entirely  to  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, of  which  he  had  been  elected  assistant  physician,  and  continued 
to  dischaige  the  duties  of  that  office  till  1824,  when,  on  the  re- 
tirement fof  Dr.  Laird,  he  succeeded  him  as  physician  of  that  bstitu- 
tion.  For  some  sessions  he  lectured  alone,  and  afterwards  associated 
with  him  Dr.  Addison.  In  1832  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Ck>llege  of  Physicians,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Gkdsto- 
nian  lecturer,  and  in  1836  chosen  one  of  the  four  censors,  the  late 
Drs.  Paris  and  Chambers,  and  Sir  H.  Holland  being  his  colleagues* 
The  late  Dr.  Bright  had  contributed  laigely  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  by  his  various  works,  far  too  numerous  to  be 
enumerated  in  this  brief  notice.  His  worics  on  dropsical  affections 
have  a  universal  reputation,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  oi  Europe.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  members  of 
his  profession.  Dr.  Bright  was  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  several  other  scientific  insti- 
tutions. He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Martha,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Babington ;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  FoUett,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bryan  Follett,  of  Topsham,  near  Exeter,  and  sister 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Follett. 


ROYAL  SEA-BATHING  HOSPITAL,  MARGATE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  following  Report 
up  to  Ist  November,  1858  (just  issued),  of  thb  noble  charity  :-« 

The  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Charity, 
called  the  Royal  Sea-  Bathing  or  National  Hospital,  for  the  reception 
exdunv^y  of  Poor  Scrofulous  Persons  firom  London  and  else- 
where—  situated  at  Margate,  has  the  very  great  satis&ction  of 
being  able  to  present  the  following  Report  to  those  kind  friends  who 
have  subscribed,  or  who  intend  to  subscribe  to  his  **  Five  Shillings" 
List  or  ^  Auxiliary  Fund." 

1.  Under  the  promising  aspect  of  financial  resources,  to  be  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  interost  taken  by  all  classes  of  persons — the 
Nobility,  the  Lord  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  the  Gentry,  and  the  ckiidren 
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of  their  fiuniUet— in  Mr.  Hodgson's  ''  Fito  ShiUings"  List,  the 
Directors  caused  two  new  wards  to  be  built  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1858,  capable  of  holding  fifty  beds  for  poor  scrofulous 
children.  They  were  opened  in  August  last,  and  the  Hospital  now 
provides  beds  for  250  patients.  A  special  fund  of  ^3000  was  raised 
for  this. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  income  through  the  success  of 
this  Auxiliary  Fund,  the  Hospital,  which  opened  on  1st  May,  was 
not  closed  on  31  st  October,  as  hitherto  has  been  the  practice.  It  igfo 
b€  kepi  open  until  dist  December ;  and,  if  the  ^^  Five  Shillings  Fund'' 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  increased  during  the  last  three  months, 
wards  in  the  Hospital  for  the  worst  and  most  ui^nt  cases  will  be  kept 
open  during  the  wkoU  year,  A  sum  of  nearly  Eight  Hundred  Pounds 
in  small  subscriptions,  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings,  has  been  received 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  since  1  January,  1858.  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
it  will  eyentually  reach  ^1,250  per  annum. 

3.  This  Hospital  acts  as  an  Hospital  in  aid  of  London  and  County 
Hospitals — Sea  air  and  Sea  bathing  being  essentially  necessary  to  the 
cure  and  alleviation  of  Scrofulous  Disease. 


Number  of  Patients  Admitted  into  the  Hospital  between 
'  1st  May  and  Ist  November  1858 — 416. 


Ages. 

Males. 

6  to  12     

12  to  20     

83 
76 

20  to  30     

39 

30  to  40     

11 

40  and  above . r 

9 

218 

Females. 

Total 

56 

139 

78 

154 

40 

79 

15 

26 

9 

18 

118 

416 

Died  10. — Lefl  the  Hospital  previous  to  1st  November  289. 


Number  of  Patients  Remaining  in  the  Hospital,  on  1st  Nov.  1858, 

for  a  lengthened  term,  117. 
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Gireumstances  under  which  280  Patients  left  the  Hospital. 


Men  . . 
Women 
Boys . . 
Girls.. 


Cured. 

Very  greatly 
benefited. 

Benefited. 

Unimproved 

3 

53 

9 

4 

10 

50 

8 

5 

15 

60 

5 

4 

13 

42 

6 

2 

41 

205 

28 

15 

Total 


69 
73 
84 
63 
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In  addition  to  the  above  In-Patients,  about  200  **  Out-Patients" 
from  London  and  elsewhere,  having  taken  lodgings  at  Maigate,  had 
the  benefit  of  Baths,  Medical  Attendance,  Medicines,  &c.  &c 
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Archives  of  Medicine  :  a  Record  of  PracHcal  ObservoMona, 
cmd  AnoUomical  cmd  Ch&mical  Reaea/rcheSf  cormected 
with  the  Investigation  cmd  Treatment  of  Disease.  Edited 
by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B,,  F.RS.,  &a  No.  3 — ^Novem- 
ber 1858.  London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington 
Street 

The  third  number  of  The  Archives  ofMcdiome  has  reached 
us  at  so  late  a  period,  that  we  are  compelled  to  compress  our 
remarks  upon  the  work  within  the  briefest  limita  Amongst 
the  contents,  we  observe  many  essays  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  To  allude  to  any  one  in  par-' 
ticular,  would  be  invidious,  as  we  do  not  find  a  communica- 
tion directly  bearing  upon  dental  science  in  this  number  of 
Dr.  Beale's  journal,  although  to  the  educated  dentist  we  are 
convinced  almost  eveiy  subject  considered  will  be  found  to 
afford  useful  practical  information. 

Kk 
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PracHcal  Hints  upon  the  AdmimisttaUan  of  OalvonUam  for 
the  Treatmefni  of  Disease.  By  Hasry  W.  L<»3B,  L.S Jl, 
M.RC.S.K,  &a  London :  SimpldiL  Manahally  &  Co., 
1858. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Lobb  has  suooeeded  in  produdng  a 
suodnct  but  valuable  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  of 
Galvanism,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  ^Disease,  which 
must  prove  of  essential  service  to  the  student,  as  well  as  to 
the  practitioner  immediately  engaged  in  its  administration ; 
although  it  would  appear  tlwt  it  is  more  particularly  for  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  that  the  author  has  penned  the  result 
of  his  ofa8ervation& 

The  subject  of  the  pamphlet  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the 
effects  of  Galvanism.  The  second  gives  the  results  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  living  organism.  And  in  the  third  men- 
tion ia  made  of  those  diseases  and  affections  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  which  are  found  mitigated  or  cured  by 
the  application  of  Galvanism. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lobb  is  a  practiQal  man.  No  one 
can  penise  the  pages  of  his  pamphlet  without  aniviog  at 
this  conclusion,  and  as  an  opinion  is  always  valuable  when 
given  as  the  result  of  experience,  we  cordially  recommend 
these  Pradioal  Hints  to  the  consideration  of  all  wbo  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Ctelvanism,  as  one  of  daily- 
growing  importance. 

The  Prvndplea  and  Practice  of  Dental  8v/rgery^  By 
Chapin  a.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  in  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  London :  Trubner  &  Ca, 
Paternoster  Row.    1868. 

We  hail  with  sincere  gratification  the  a{qpearanoe  of  t^ 
seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  well  known  standard  work«^ 
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The  Principlea  omd  Prcbctice  of  Dmial  Surgery.  To  speak 
in  eulogistie  terms  of  a  book  which  has  gone  through  seven 
editions^  would  be  surperfluolia  Of  the  present  edition  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  portion  of  the  author's  pre- 
fiuse  : — "  Nearly  every  page  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
additions  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  entire  work« 
Three  new  chapters,  and  a  number  of  illustrative  cuts,  have 
also  been  added.  In  short,  the  author  believes  that  no  valu- 
able improvement  or  discovery,  coming  within  the  scope  of 
this  work,  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition." 

We  observe  that  the  employment  of  electricity  in  den- 
tal operations  is  noticed  at  page  418.  Dr.  Harris  says,  that 
in  the  frequent  opportunities  he  has  had  of  applying  tWs 
new  agent  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  thus  far  about 
nine  out  of  ten  who  were  placed  under  its  influence,  while 
imdergoing  the  operation,  assmred  him,  that  they  experi- 
enced no  pain  at  all,  or  only  veiy  little — ^not  a  tenth  part  of 
what  they  had  experienced  under  the  operation  on  former 
occasions ;  nevertheless.  Dr.  Harris  says  : — ''  As  the  use  of 
ansQsthetic  agents  of  any  kind  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  is 
attended  with  inconvenience,  nearly  always  procrastinating 
the  operation,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  their  employ- 
ment, as  a  general  thing,  should  be  dispensed  witL  He 
never  encourages  their  use,  and  rarely  finds  it  necessary 
to  employ  them.  Indeed,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  is 
so  simple  an  operation,  seldom  requiring  more  than  from 
two  to  five  seconds  for  its  performance,  that  most  per- 
sons would  rather  submit  to  it  at  once,  than  have  it  pro- 
crastinated by  the  application  of  an  agent  for  the  prevention 
of  the  momentary  pain  which  it  oocasiona.  In  this  opinion 
we  entirely  concur. 

We  should  have  gone  more  into  the  new  matter  con- 
tained in  this  edition  of  the  "  Principles  and  Practice,'*  but 
as  it  did  not  reach  us  till  near  the  middle  of  December,  we  were 
precluded  from  doing  so.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  and  just  criticism  of  a  work  containing 
near  nine  hundred  pages  in  a  hurried  manner.     We  have, 
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howeyer,  gone  sufficiently  &r  into  this  edition  to  warruit  us 
in  saying,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  dental  surgery,  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  valua- 
ble, if  not  indispensable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
dentist  in  practice.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  excellent  wood  en- 
gravings. 


NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND  CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

*«*  T%e  jnibMcaiian  <if  (ke  Quarterly  Joumai  of  Dental  Science  eeaeee 
with  the  prueni  iisue. 

Amngements  haye  been  made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Dental 
RevievD  to  reprint,  in  that  Journal,  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Hockley's 
interesting  translation  of  the  division  of  SprengeFs  '^  Geschichte  de  Medi- 
ein/'  (History  of  Medicine,)  which  treats  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  which 
appeared  in  our  last  impression.  We  understand  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  '^  Translation"  wiU  appear  in  the  Dental  Bedew  from  month  to 
month,  until  complete. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Dental  Review 
will  he  happy  to  continue  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  exchange  of  pe- 
riodicals which  have  heen  made  with  this  Joumai. 

Puhlications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Dental  Review, 
219,  Regent  Street,  London.    (W.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Aytoit.  (Devizes.)  We  forwarded  your  letter  to  the 
gentleman  who  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  late  Dentists'  Assistants'  Pro- 
vident Association,  and  haye  received  the  following  reply :— < 

Sib, — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
want  of  unity,  which  I  found  to  exist  amongst  the  Dentists'  Assistants', 
and  the  still  greater  reluctance  evinced  by  them  to  belong  to  anything 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  benefit  or  provident  association,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  attempts  at  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Association.  As  a  proof  of  my  statement,  I  would  simply  re- 
mark, that  firom  500  copies  of  the  rules  distributed  in  the  United  King- 
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dom,  I  conld  only  obtain  aboat  18  members.  I  regretted  having  thus 
to  close  the  matter,  as  I  had  receired  letters  from  some  of  the  highest 
members  of  the  profession,  speaking  most  favourably  of  the  attempt. 
The  reason  of  your  correspondents  letter  being  returned  was,  that  the 
room  in  Sackville  Street  was  merely  hired  for  the  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing ;  all  commimicatlons  should  have  been  sent  to  me, 

George  Hjlbris,  5,  Belgrave  Sq.  W,  C. 

M.  0.  D.  B.  may  obtain  the  work  mentioned,  of  Trubner  &  Co., 
Patemoeter  Row. 

Amooiatb.    See  answer  to  Mr.  Ayton. 

Mr.  Cbampton.  We  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  address  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Journal  to  which  you  refer.  He  is  understood  to  be, 
what  18  called,  non  «$i.  No  doubt  contact  with  such  an  individual  would 
tend  to  increase  the  iU  feeling,  and  probably  to  this  cause,  some  of  the 
very  questionable  doings  of  the  opposition  may  be  attributed.  '<  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.' 
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Caustic.  (Hull.)  We  have  received  your  able  letter,  but  the  squib 
you  allude  to  is  so  contemptible,  that  it  is  beneath  notice.  If  we  pub- 
lished your  remarks,  some  importance  might  be  given  to  the  filthy  abuse 
of  the  writer  of  the  squib.  The  eyes  of  the  members  will  now  be  open- 
ed to  the  disgraceful  system  adopted  to  oppose  the  College,  and  the  party 
from  which  it  emanates  will  fiind  that  such  a  disreputable  proceeding 
will  recoil  upon  themselves.  The  penalty  on  the  printer  for  illegally 
issuing  the  slanderous  production  without  his  name  appended,  would  be 
£20,  and  for  the  sake  of  society,  we  trust  means  will  be  adopted  to  find 
him  out. 

Mr.  Kean.  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  must  decline  pubHsh- 
mg  your  letter.  The  suggestion  of  reprinting  the  tissue  of  fabrications 
and  scandal^  in  order  to  give  the  profession  generally  some  idea  of  the 
animusy  as  well  as  the  ^'  literary  talent**  (!)  of  the  clique,  would  be  good, 
if  the  language  of  the  paper  were  less  coarse.  But  we  cannot  pollute  our 
columns  by  the  insertion  of  such  disgusting  nonsense. 

A  Yorkshire  DENTi8T.--«Your  letter  reached  us  too  late  for  inser- 
tion. We  should  imagine  the  parties  whose  conduct  you  critidse,  must 
already  have  learned  to  appreciate  your  exertions. 

M.  O.  S.  complains,  that  his  expectations  in  regard  to  a  Society  he 
has  recently  joined,  are  sadly  disappointed.  He  was  led  to  expect,  that 
newspaper  and  circular  publicity  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by 
the  Managing  Board  ;  but  he  finds  that  the  men  who  were  loudest  in 
condemning  others,  without  just  cause,  have  been,  and  are  still,  para- 
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ding  ihilr  naaiM  befbn  tha  public  m  fapportea  «f  a  Chuitj.  It 
woiidd  not  h%  right  to  nippoae  that  tlieae  gentlemen  wish  to  emploj  a 
Charity  as  an  adTertiiement  of  themselYeiiy  even  though  it  may  bo  made 
to  bring  their  names  Tery  prominently  forward  in  connection  vith  their 
professional  avocations ;  but  in  common  honesty  and  coD8isten<7,  they 
should  be  carefiil  not  to  impute  blame  to  thoee  of  their  fellow  pxacti- 
tioneiii  whoee  names  sie  necessarily  known  in  connection  with  a  public 
institution.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  do  not,  and  never 
haye,  addressed  Circulars  to  the  Qenerai  PubUe,  as  the  former  have  done 
in  regard  to  the  Institution  over  which  they  preside. 

Letters^  Communications^  &o.  have  been  reoeived  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Parker,  Dr.  Hawkins,  Mr,  Belfour,  Dr.  Pur- 
land,  Mr.  Hoarder,  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Home,  M.R.C.8.,  A  Meehanicsl 
Dentist,  Dr.  McMnrdy,  Mr.  J.  Bate,  Mr.  J.  Ayton,  The  Writer  of  tiie 
Origin  and  Dereiopment  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  Mr.  Harria^ 
M.  C.  D.  £.,  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Harrington^  Caustic,  a  Yorkshire 
Dentist,  M.  0«  8.,  Mr.  Hockley,  Mr.  S.  Longhurst,  Mr.  Lorell,  Mr. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Patrick  (too  late).  Dr.  Paul  (too  late),  4o. 


Books  RBCEiyaD.— The  Dental  Register  of  the  West  (Sept.  1868)— 
The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Sdence  (October  1868)— The  Doital 
News  Letter  (October  1858) — Lobb  on  the  AdmiQiBtrati<XL  of  Galvanism 
for  Treatment  of  Disease — Harris's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery  (7th  edition)— Bealee's  Archives  of  Medicine  (No.  3)— The 
Dentist,  BerUn  (July,  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.) 

NonoB. — ^Vola.  I.  and  IL  of  the  ^'  Quarteriy  Jonmsl  of  Dental 
Science"  may  be  obtained  of  the  Pnbliflhers,  Messrs.  Wjllton  &  Mabebi^t, 
28,  Upper  Gower  Street.    Price  12s  each,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth. 
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